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Foreword 


Bart D. Ehrman 


I first net Mike Holmes in 1978, when I was a first-year student in the Masters 
of Divinity program at Princeton Theological Seminary. I had enrolled in the 
"Introduction to the New Testament" course that was required of all students, 
being taught that year by J. Christiaan Beker and Cain Felder. As was always 
the case, it was a large class and in addition to the twice-a-week lectures, each 
student was assigned to a weekly “preceptorial,” a small group discussion 
taught by a graduate student in the field. By luck of the draw, my preceptor was 
Mike Holmes. 

Atthe time I had no way of knowing that our careers, in fact our lives, would 
be so intricately connected from then on—thirty-six years, now, and counting. 
All I knew was that Mike was smart, well organized, very much on top of his 
weekly material, a fine instructor, and by Princeton Seminar standards, con- 
servative. The great irony is that at the time, I thought that just about anyone 
studying or teaching at Princeton Theological Seminary would be way too lib- 
eral for my tastes, and so I was inclined to be skeptical even of a preceptor who 
had done a master's degree at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School (where Mike 
had graduated magna cum laude two years earlier). But of all my instructors 
that first year, I thought of Mike as the one with whom I could most resonate. 
He was not afraid to engage in serious scholarship on the Bible (otherwise he 
wouldn't be going to a school like that); but his conclusions were invariably 
traditional, reached carefully and thoughtfully. 

More than that, I quickly learned that Mike was deeply interested in tex- 
tual criticism and that his goal was to work on a project involving the Greek 
manuscript tradition of the New Testament with Bruce Metzger. That was the 
very reason I myself had come to Princeton Seminary, to study with Metzger. 
He was, at the time, the premier textual critic in North America and, I would 
argue, in the world. Both Mike and I wanted to pattern our intellectual jour- 
neys and careers after his. 

And so we had a common bond from the outset, even though Mike was the 
teacher and I was the student. Still, we were only four years apart, and as the 
years progressed we became fellow students, then fellow scholars in the field, 
and then fellow teachers in the academy, with intellectual interests that fol- 
lowed a similar course. Over all these years we have both devoted large chunks 
of time to working on the text of the New Testament and on the texts and 
translations of the Apostolic Fathers. 
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As fate would have it, Mike and I were Bruce Metzger's final two students, 
and we were probably closer to him personally than any student he had in a 
long and illustrious teaching career. I think it is fair to say that of all of Metzger's 
students—at either the Masters or the PhD level—Mike, in the long run, has 
come best to emulate him as a serious and committed Christian scholar of the 
early Christian texts. None of Metzger's students—this goes without saying 
among anyone who knew him— could replicate his uncanny mastery of bil- 
lions of pieces of factual information. He really was sui generis. But there was 
more to him than his fantastic linguistic, philological, and textual knowledge. 
(I mention these qualities because they are ones Mike has always sought to 
emulate.) He was extraordinarily careful as a scholar. He was extremely hard 
working. He was highly knowledgeable of what critical scholarship was saying 
about every aspect of New Testament studies, and yet he was unwilling to sacri- 
fice along and hard-fought view about the New Testament, the historical Jesus, 
or the history of the early church to the fads of the moment. He had a passion 
for the manuscripts of the New Testament. He was principally focused on the 
tasks of text and translation—of reconstructing the oldest form of the New 
Testament and of rendering it into clear English that was accessible to modern 
readers. He realized that students of the New Testament needed expertise in 
the history of the early church after the New Testament as well. And he was 
known far and wide for engaging in the scholarly task while being fully and 
irreversibly committed to his Christian faith and to the Christian community. 

Mike has made a career out of replicating all of these traits. He too is, and 
always has been, a highly knowledgeable, hard-working, careful, and passion- 
ate textual critic and translator of early Christian texts, who has remained true 
to his Christian commitments and community. 

This collection of essays in Mike's honor is a tribute to his accomplishments 
in the two main areas of his life-long academic interest, New Testament textual 
criticism and the Apostolic Fathers. Here I will say a word about his major pub- 
lications and other contributions to both fields. 

The bulk of Mike's academic work has been in the field of New Testament 
textual criticism. His doctoral dissertation was an attempt to follow up Eldon 
Epp's classic study, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis 
in Acts, with a comparable analysis of this famous codex in the Gospel of 
Matthew. In this, the Gospel often cited as the *most Jewish," did the scribe of 
codex Bezae alter the text in precisely “anti-Jewish” ways? To get to this question 
Mike isolated all of the textual variants in which Bezae, a so-called “Western” 
witness, varied from the leading Alexandrian manuscript of Matthew, codex 
Vaticanus. This detailed comparison provided him with the data he needed 
to assess the corresponding characteristics of the Bezan text. He concluded, 
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somewhat surprisingly, that whereas there were some parallels to the phe- 
nomenon that Epp had isolated in Acts, they were not nearly as pronounced 
in the text of Matthew. The dissertation, entitled “Early Editorial Activity and 
the Text of Codex Bezae in Matthew,’ was completed, defended, and awarded 
cum laude in 1984. 

Most of Mike's fifty some articles over the subsequent years have focused 
on various aspects of the textual tradition of the New Testament, as have 
two of his books. In 1992, he published, with Gordon Fee and me, The Text of 
the Fourth Gospel in the Writings of Origen. Basing our work on data that Fee 
had collected years earlier, Mike and I plowed through every single writing of 
Origen of Alexandria that survives in Greek and isolated each of his quotations 
of the Gospel of John. We then compared every word of these quotations with 
what could be found in thirty other textual witnesses that are representative 
of the various known textual families. The book, then, presents every quota- 
tion of Origen of the Fourth Gospel, and an apparatus indicating where there 
are variants in the tradition at every point. This is the kind of base-line textual 
study that needs to be done before we can write a history of the textual tradi- 
tion in Alexandria, which itself is key to understanding the development of the 
textual tradition as a whole. 

Mike's second book in the field was a volume that he co-edited with me 
as a collection of essays in honor of Bruce Metzger, in commemoration of his 
8oth birthday, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays 
on the Status Quaestionis. We decided that rather than having a traditional 
collection of sundry articles on various subjects, we wanted a work that would 
be serviceable for textual critics as a companion to Metzger's classic introduc- 
tion to the field of New Testament textual criticism. Our idea was to have articles 
by leading scholars throughout the world on every major aspect of the disci- 
pline: separate articles on the papyrus manuscripts of the New Testament, on 
majuscule manuscripts, on minuscules, and on lectionaries; separate articles 
on all the major versions of the New Testament (the Diatessaron, Latin, Coptic, 
Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, Georgian versions); articles on Patristic witnesses 
to the text (Greek, Latin, and Syriac); and articles on various important meth- 
ods and tools, including such things as scribal tendencies of the manuscripts, 
methods for analyzing and classifying manuscripts, the use of textual data for 
writing the social history of early Christianity, and various methods for assess- 
ing the data when trying to reconstruct the oldest form of the text. 

In addition to helping to solicit and edit all of the twenty-two essays of the 
volume, Mike contributed one of the most important ones, a discussion of 
“Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism." Reasoned eclecti- 
cism is the method that the majority of textual critics today use, in assessing 
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both external and internal evidence for establishing the text and for determin- 
ing how it came to be changed over the years of its transmission. In his essay 
Mike provided a concise history of the development of the method, discussed 
its theoretical basis, pointed out some of the problems that it both addresses 
and poses, and summarized the current "state of the question." 

Since each of the essays of this 1995 volume was meant to represent the 
status quaestionis, by the very nature of things they eventually became dated. 
Some fifteen years later Mike and I decided that the field had sufficiently pro- 
gressed to warrant—in fact, to require—a new edition. In some ways this sec- 
ond enterprise proved even more difficult to produce than the first. For some 
of the essays we had the same author revise his or her piece; for others we com- 
missioned a new essay from a different expert to replace the old one; and we 
added seven additional essays, on such wide-ranging topics as the Gothic ver- 
sion, the social history of scribes, the current discussion of text types, and the 
use of conjectural emendation. This second edition was significantly expanded 
from the first: it came in at a whopping 884 pages. In helping produce it, Mike 
showed inordinate editorial skills and scholarly tact. It is not easy dealing with 
this many authors with so many opinions and so many different views about 
how articles of this sort ought to be written! In addition to revising and updat- 
ing his original essay on Reasoned Eclecticism, Mike contributed one of the 
most timely and important (and lengthy) articles of the new edition, a discus- 
sion of the status of the "Original Text" in contemporary textual research. 

Mike's text-critical work culminated in his 2010 publication of a new edi- 
tion of the Greek New Testament that he produced entirely by himself—a 
feat rarely attempted, let alone accomplished, in modern times. The Society 
of Biblical Literature had decided it wanted to make a form of the Greek text 
widely available, both in paper and electronically. Mike was asked to pre- 
pare the edition and he did so with characteristic care and critical acumen. 
To accomplish his task he took four of the important versions of the Greek 
New Testament—Westcott and Hort, Tregelles, the version underlying the 
NIV as produced by Richard Goodrich and Albert Lukaszewski, and Maurice 
Robinson and William Pierpont's reconstruction of the distinctively Byzantine 
text. A verse-by-verse, line-by-line, word-by-word comparison of these four 
versions—a bit of data collection that could not have been fun—revealed 
some 7000 differences. Mike used these differences to reconstruct the text that 
he thought best represented the oldest form available. In most instances he 
chose one of the attested readings over the others; on some occasions he opted 
for a form of the text not found in any of the four versions he consulted. The 
resulting text differs from the then “standard” edition (the Nestle-Aland 27th) 
in some 540 places. It will not be surprising to scholars in the field to learn that 
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his edition differs from the Robinson-Pierpont Byzantine text over ten times as 
often (5959 times). 

Mike's volume, The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition, was distributed free 
of charge to members of the Society of Biblical Literature, and is available for 
free use online. The ultimate goal of the version is to make the Greek New 
Testament available to everyone, at no charge. To have such an edition so 
widely accessible is obviously an enormous boon to worldwide scholarship on 
the Greek New Testament. 

Mike's work in textual criticism extends far beyond these significant pub- 
lications, especially in his editorial work and leadership in the field. In terms 
of the former, he has served in an editorial capacity for both Religious Studies 
Review and for New Testament Studies, two of the most widely read publica- 
tions in the field, and for the premier text-critical online journal, rc: A Journal 
of Textual Criticism. For years he served as the editor-in-chief of the SBL mono- 
graph series The New Testament in the Greek Fathers. And since 1988 he has 
played a highly significant role for the International Greek New Testament 
Project, the most important textual undertaking in the English-speaking world, 
a project dedicated to producing the fullest textual apparatus for the Gospel 
of John ever conceived. Mike has served in numerous capacities on this com- 
mittee, including as North American Editor and as the Executive Chair of the 
North American Executive Committee. In addition to all this, he served as the 
chair of the New Testament Textual Criticism section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature for six years, a role that allowed him to help shape discussions of the 
field among scholars, especially in the North American context. 

Mike has also made a major and significant contribution to scholarship 
through his editions and translations of the Apostolic Fathers. His first book 
publication was, in fact, a revision of the English translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers originally published in the 19th century by J.B. Lightfoot and J.R. 
Harmer. Over the years that edition had been much used and the scholarship 
underlying it had stood the test of time. But new manuscripts of some of these 
important authors had been discovered since the days of Lightfoot, and the 
English language had changed very much indeed. Mike's edition brought the 
work up to date: The Apostolic Fathers (1989). 

This translation work whetted Mike's appetite for research on the Apostolic 
Fathers. Recognizing that scholars needed ready access to the Greek text as 
well as an English translation—the Loeb edition by Kirsopp Lake was some 
80 years old, and Lightfoot's Greek text was not easily obtained—Mike decided 
that the sensible next step was to produce a one-volume revision of Lightfoot/ 
Harmer as a Greek-English facing-page edition: The Apostolic Fathers: Greek 
Texts and English Translations of Their Writings (1992). 
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The more Mike worked on these texts, and their translations, the more his 
scholarship led him to alter, here and there, what could be found in the old 
Lightfoot edition. The third edition of his Greek-English Apostolic Fathers was 
sufficiently different, he judged, to present it as his own. This he did in 1999, 
with the most recent edition—the one sitting on my desk—coming out in 
2007. Here is an extremely handy one-volume edition of these most important 
proto-orthodox church fathers, key witnesses to the history of the Christian 
movement in the early second century, based on a solid Greek text and provid- 
ing a fluent and accurate English translation. 

Over the years Mike has produced a considerable volume of work. In addi- 
tion to these books in the fields of his principle interest, he has published a 
popular but scholarly, commentary on the Thessalonian correspondence, 
some fifty scholarly articles, and reviews in academic journals of over 240 
books. Each piece has been done thoughtfully, carefully, and rigorously. 

All these years ago now Mike came under the influence of Bruce Metzger, 
who was first his teacher, then his Doktorvater, then his colleague in the field 
of New Testament studies. In this significant career of scholarship, with these 
many academic achievements, Mike has proved to be a worthy successor to 
his mentor. 


Bart D. Ehrman 
James A. Gray Professor 
Department of Religious Studies, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
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Introduction 


Daniel M. Gurtner, Juan Hernández Jr. and Paul Foster 


Michael W. Holmes has been a leading scholar in the textual criticism of the 
New Testament and early Christianity for well over thirty years. His numerous 
books, articles, essays, and chapters have earned him an international reputa- 
tion as a leader in the field. The 2010 publication of his sBL Greek New Testament 
was a landmark moment insofar as it made available for the first time a new, 
critically edited, electronic version of the Greek NT widely and freely. 

Dr. Holmes is a member of several prestigious committees and scholarly 
organizations. These include the Steering Committee for the International 
Greek New Testament Project, the Editorial Board for New Testament Studies, 
Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, the Society of Biblical Literature, the 
Institute for Biblical Research, and the North American Patristics Society. Dr. 
Holmes also serves as chair of the Board of the Directors of the Center for the 
Study of New Testament Manuscripts (www.csntm.org ). Since 1982 Dr. Holmes 
has taught at Bethel University (St. Paul, Minnesota), where he currently holds 
the chair of University Professor of Biblical Studies and Early Christianity, and 
was recently (2014) appointed Executive Director of the Research Arm of the 
Bible Museum with the Green Foundation. 

This volume achieves its coherence by focusing on two of Prof. Holmes's 
research areas: New Testament textual criticism and studies in early Christian- 
ity. Textual criticism is already a highly specialized and tightly focused area 
within New Testament studies. The contributors selected for this volume are 
leading experts in that field and their studies bring together treatments of a 
methodological nature, as well as the application of various methods to indi- 
vidual textual variants. The second area reflects Dr. Holmes’s work in early 
Christianity. In particular, the parameters of the second section are delimited 
by Dr. Holmes's work on the Apostolic Fathers, a group of Christian writers 
from the late first to the end of the second century. These studies build upon 
Dr. Holmes's own edition of the texts of the Apostolic Fathers (published 
by Baker) generally, and his specific work on Polycarp, one of the Apostolic 
Fathers. The two sections of the volume are closely related through the natural 
interplay between text and history, as well as by the fact that the textual history 
of the New Testament can be traced through the use of the New Testament in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The volume thus reflects Dr. Holmes's 
own influential research in both areas and will serve as a fitting tribute to 
his legacy. 
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In “The Late Constantin Tischendorf and Codex Sinaiticus: New Testament 
Textual Criticism without Them—An Exercise in Erasure History," Eldon Jay Epp 
considers what textual criticism would have been like without Tischendorf or 
the most famous manuscript he recovered, Codex Sinaiticus. Epp offers a char- 
acteristically comprehensive presentation of the history of textual research, 
including a survey of Tischendorf's early life and career, as well as his pub- 
lication of NT manuscripts and critical editions. The major critical editions 
and manuscripts that existed prior to Tischendorf’s arrival also are surveyed 
in order to foster a better assessment of the scope and impact of his contribu- 
tions. Epp demonstrates how the absence of Tischendorf and Codex Sinaiticus 
would have affected every major critical edition from his time onward—at 
least until the inevitable recognition of Sinaiticus—and would have resulted 
in a simpler, though less complete, conception of the NT’s textual history. 
Many important biblical manuscripts also would have lingered in obscurity 
longer without Tischendorf's tireless efforts. Tischendorf's legacy is defined 
not only by epoch-making manuscript recoveries and publications, but by the 
vigor with which he pursued his goals and galvanized the efforts of other schol- 
ars, thereby prompting the field of textual criticism to flourish. 

In “Patristic Evidence in the Apparatus Criticus of a Greek New Testament,” 
J.K. Elliott considers whether some of the NT quotations or allusions preserved 
in patristic writings should be included in a critical apparatus to the Greek wr. 
Elliott maintains that an Apostolic Father's name should appear in the appa- 
ratus when his citation tallies with one or other reading where variants exist. 
Elliott then goes on to identify a number of places where references to the 
Apostolic Fathers can be included in critical editions, arguing that even allu- 
sions ought to appear in the apparatus as they may identify forms of citations 
that were popular at the time of the writer(s). Finally, Elliott draws our atten- 
tion to patristic support for continuous text manuscripts. Focusing on Origen 
and Jerome, Elliott rehearses their testimony about variation in the manu- 
script tradition and identifies those variants that are missing but ought to be 
in the apparatus of nA?®. These patristic references deserve a special place in 
an apparatus, apart from the traditional space designated to the Fathers, Elliott 
concludes. He further suggests that there should also be a subordinate appara- 
tus for NT apocryphal writings, as well as non-continuous texts, for the fullest 
representation of the relevant data. 

In his contribution, “Nestle-Aland 28 and the Revision of the Apocalypse's 
Textual History,’ Juan Hernández tracks the most recent changes to the appa- 
ratus of Revelation. In particular, he draws attention to the revised correctors 
of Codex Sinaiticus. By placing these within the broader history of the disci- 
pline, Hernández demonstrates that, far from consisting of mere “touch-ups,” 
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the altered correctors of Revelation in NA?? signal a departure from one of 
the dominant textual paradigms in textual criticism. NA?®s transfer of cor- 
rections from the fourth through sixth centuries to the seventh, it turns out, 
undercuts Josef Schmid's longstanding claim that the Andreas text-type stems 
from the fourth century. The claim itself, Hernández notes, was based partly on 
the putative fourth-century corrections of Codex Sinaiticus. That contention 
is now in question with the revised dating. Hernández additionally explores 
the tension that exists between the use of Schmid's work in the new edition 
and the revised data of the apparatus. Finally, Hernández considers the sig- 
nificance of the re-introduction of P into the apparatus as a witness distinct 
from and independent of M^, as well as the implications of new and additional 
witnesses for the textual history of Revelation. Hernández concludes by noting 
that the stage is set for a reappraisal of Revelation's textual history. 

Jean-Francois Racine's essay, “The Edition of the Greek New Testament: 
A Plea and a Challenge,’ observes that Holmes’ recently published sBz edi- 
tion demonstrates the need for a text distinct from the "standard text" Though 
most editions aim at restoring a single "original" or "initial" text, they instead 
succeed at producing new modern texts of the Greek New Testament and 
therefore add to the diversity of available texts. Because of the traditional 
goal of textual criticism (i.e., to restore an original text), and the training of 
textual critics, the text of the New Testament is viewed mainly as a histori- 
cal artifact. Racine's twofold plea is to view the text also as a work of art and 
therefore to encourage textual critics to make aesthetic judgments about it. 
This, then, leads to Racine's challenge: to use readings from the existing manu- 
script tradition to produce a text which would aim at elegance and prove aes- 
thetically satisfying to its reader or listener. Racine proposes to start with a 
model used in discourse analysis for textual cohesion: greater textual cohe- 
sion results in greater fluidity and elegance of a text. The model would thus 
allow for the evaluation and selection of readings on the basis of textual 
cohesion. 

Building on prior research that established Codex 1582 as a leading member 
of Family 1 in Matthew, Amy S. Anderson contributes a study on “Codex 2193 
and Mark in Family 1.’ The text of Matthew in Codex 1582 had been shown 
to descend from a third-century archetype that was related to the text used 
by Origen. A test collation made at that time indicated that the text of Mark 
in 2193 was strongly aligned with Family 1. Anderson's study thus examines 
the connections between 1, 1582, and 2193. Undertaking multiple collations, 
Anderson confirms that the text of 2193 should be considered a core Family 1 
member in Mark. In addition, an examination of 872 and 2193(c) demonstrates 
that the corrected version of Codex 2193 was a direct ancestor of 872. Codex 
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872 is therefore a derivative witness rather than a source for archetypal read- 
ings of Family 1 in Mark. 

Daniel M. Gurtner's contribution, ^Water and Blood and Matthew 27:49: 
A Johannine Reading in the Matthean Passion Narrative?," considers the lon- 
ger reading of Matthew 27:49, which describes a spear thrust and the issue 
of water and blood from Jesus's side. While most scholars today dismiss the 
longer reading as a case of harmonization to John's Gospel, Gurtner illustrates 
the difficulties such a view faces. In particular, he demonstrates that strong 
Greek manuscript support (notably & B), coupled with the support of select 
strands of the versions (i.e., Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic) suggest that 
the longer reading deserves a second look. Indeed, as he notes, Westcott and 
Hort refrained from dismissing the reading outright, preferring to include it 
in their Greek NT with brackets. Gurtner thus argues that the longer reading's 
presence and preservation require renewed attention to its role within the 
Matthean Passion narrative and that careful consideration ought to be given to 
Matthew's redactional activity in particular. 

In herarticle, “Of Fish and Men: Comparative, Text-Critical and Papyrological 
Remarks on Matthew 13:47-50 and the Gospel of Thomas 8,” Christina M. 
Kreinecker approaches the Parable of the Fishing Net from different angles. 
She begins by comparing the diverse transmission of the story in Matt 13:47- 
50, the Gospel of Thomas, and Clement of Alexandria. In particular, Kreinecker 
focuses on the characterization of the fish that are kept and thrown away, as 
well as the number of people involved in catching them. Her goal is to draw 
historical conclusions about the events that lie behind the story. Kreinecker 
then follows with a text-critical analysis that demonstrates how Greek vari- 
ants illustrate the complexity of versional renderings (esp. Coptic and Latin) 
and outlines some possible links between manuscripts and traditions. She also 
draws attention to the methodological challenges of trying to classify the dif- 
ferent readings of the versions, distinguishing between changes due to trans- 
lation technique and variants that derive from a different Vorlage. Finally, in 
a papyrological approach, Kreinecker discusses the possible meaning of the 
so-called hapax legomena in Matthew's parable by examining the everyday 
language of the documentary papyri, including a short papyrological overview 
of the topic of fishing in antiquity. 

Daniel B. Wallace's contribution, "The Son's Ignorance in Matthew 24:36: 
An Exercise in Textual and Redaction Criticism,” examines the “nor the Son" 
reading in that verse. Wallace challenges the near-consensus that o08£ ó vióç 
was part of the autographic wording. Arguments for authenticity rest, first, 
on external evidence—earlier and better witnesses have the phrase; sec- 
ond, on intrinsic evidence—the grammar is awkward without the words; 
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and third, transcriptional evidence—early orthodox scribes would be more 
likely to delete the phrase to safeguard the omniscience of Christ than to add 
the phrase due to the parallel in Mark 13:32. Wallace counters that although 
external evidence favors inclusion, the evidence for the shorter reading is 
early, widespread, and well represented in the major textual clusters. Second, 
Matthew's own style is uniformly against a correlative o08£, and thus supports 
the omission of the phrase. Third, redactional evidence demonstrates the like- 
lihood that the evangelist, rather than later scribes, deleted 0088 6 vióc from his 
Gospel. But by adding yövog after rath, Matthew turned Mark's explicit denial 
into an implicit denial of the Son's omniscience, and thus softened the harsh- 
ness of the dominical saying without radically altering it. 

Larry Hurtado's “A Fresh Analysis of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 (972) as Artefact” 
examines two papyrus fragments (= Gregory-Aland 222) preserving portions 
of John 15 and 16 from the late third century CE with a view to characteriz- 
ing the manuscript as an artefact of early Christianity. The two fragments are 
5 x 3.4 cm (fr. 1) and 18.5 x 6.4 cm (fr. 2) in size, from an original of 30-ca. 35 
cm. in height. That they are written on only one side of the papyrus suggests to 
Hurtado that they derive from a roll, which may be re-used, and perhaps from 
the end-sheets used to protect it. The writing depicts irregularities, inconsis- 
tencies, and informalities indicative of "everyday" writing. The text preserves 
some "difficult" readings which suggest concern for faithful copying. From this 
artifactual evidence, Hurtado posits a body of sub-elite Christians in the third 
century who, though of limited financial resources, were keenly interested not 
only in reading texts such as the Gospel of John for private usage, but also their 
careful transmission despite minor stylistic infelicities. 

Charles Hill reassesses the evidence of section numbers in Codex Vaticanus 
and the early papyri witnesses of John's Gospel in "Rightly Dividing the Word: 
Uncovering an Early Template for Textual Division in John's Gospel.’ Hill states 
that while some of the earliest NT manuscripts show graphic representa- 
tions of textual division, it is questionable to what extent one can yet speak 
of any "system" shared by any two manuscripts, let alone a "standard system." 
However, his discussion highlights the existence of one scheme of sectional 
markings that has survived in the Greek Gospel tradition. After presentation of 
the relevant evidence, Hill concludes, “Vaticanus has a full set of section num- 
bers, marking divisions that are almost identical, in the first chapters of John, 
to the set in B75; both B75 and 996 look like they are working from exemplars 
that contained more paragraph markings than these scribes were able success- 
fully to reproduce; 999, probably copied earlier than the two other papyri, had 
markings extending at least into chapter 18 of the Gospel. This evidence, in 
Hill's opinion, now points to the conclusion that the common ancestor of 90, 
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3956, B75 and B had a rather full set of sectional markings.’ This is an important 
finding for understanding the history of transmission of the early witnesses to 
the fourth gospel. 

"Asterius 'the Sophist' of Cappadocia: Citations from the Gospel of John as 
attested in the Theological Fragments" is written by Roderic L. Mullen, with 
assistance from Timothy J. Finney. Here the author looks at what can and 
cannot be known about the text of Asterius the Sophist (died 341 CE), often 
regarded as the earliest witness to the Byzantine textual stream. Though the 
paucity of evidence limits what conclusions may be drawn, Mullen finds suffi- 
cient material in the Gospel of John. Mullen lists three main problems in iden- 
tifying Asterius's textual affinities, including (1) the small body of extant data, 
(2) the selectivity of both Asterius's quotations and those of his opponents, 
and (3) the sources' accuracy in referring to NT texts. Mullen compares all 
Asterius's certain references to the text of John with other witnesses, especially 
from the Byzantine tradition. Quantitative analysis, however, measures only 
raw levels of agreement and reveals few textual patterns for Asterius. And yet, 
further analysis of the data allows Mullen to opine that Asterius's text attests 
readings close to the non-core members of the Alexandrian strand and also 
those that would later become part of Family 1. 

In his “A Text-Critical Examination of the Johannine Variation," James R. 
Royse argues that one aspect of an author's word usage in the Gospel of John 
is what Edwin A. Abbott called the “Johannine variation—that is, the habit of 
repeating the same thing (or representing his various characters as repeating 
the same thing) in slightly dissimilar words and with slight dissimilarities of 
order" However, the manuscripts of John display a tendency to remove this 
variation. Since removing the variation results in a harmonized text, this ten- 
dency to remove the Johannine variation is one effect of the more general ten- 
dency of scribes to harmonize discrepant texts. More specifically, removing the 
variation can be seen as harmonization to the immediate context, which seems 
to be a very frequent cause of scribal error in NT textual transmission. While 
many examples of the Johannine variation are found in the text of Nestle- 
Aland and other modern editions, various examples are presented here where 
alternative readings show the Johannine variation and the readings chosen by 
the editors may well have arisen through harmonization. These examples of 
the Johannine variation have been rejected by editors because they have been 
removed in important manuscripts (such as B) through harmonization. 

David Parker, Klaus Wachtel, Bruce Morrill and Ulrich Schmid contribute, 
"The Selection of Greek Manuscripts to be Included in the International Greek 
New Testament Project's Edition of John in the Editio Critica Maior." This paper 
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describes the selection process for the edition of the Gospel of John by the 
International Greek New Testament Project. The authors describe the ways 
in which, out of nearly 2,000 continuous text manuscripts and approximately 
1550 lectionaries, a final list of 229 manuscripts was selected. The goal is to 
represent the spectrum of texts from the first millennium. To achieve this, the 
selection included witnesses representing the Byzantine mainstream, includ- 
ing the Majority Text, plus those witnesses which agree least with the Majority 
Text. All papyri are included. Most majuscules are selected, with the exception 
of a number of later copies with a high degree of agreement with the Majority 
Text. The article thus provides an insight into the editorial process of this edi- 
tion, as well offering a methodology of interest to editors in general and New 
Testament scholars in particular. 

H.A.G. Houghton's essay, “A Longer Text of Paul: Romans to Galatians in 
Codex Wernigerodensis (VL 58),' examines a Latin manuscript copied in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. VL 58 is included in the Vetus Latina 
register, Houghton explains, because it contains a number of Old Latin read- 
ings in the Acts of the Apostles typical of the "Western" text. Using electronic 
transcriptions of the four principal Pauline Epistles, Houghton identifies some 
913 units of variation from the Stuttgart Vulgate. Most of these (438) are addi- 
tions, while others are omissions (76), transpositions (103), or substitutions 
(296). The nature of the variations suggests that all four letters share a simi- 
lar transmission history, involving at least three stages of editorial activity. 
Nevertheless, Houghton contends, the longer text of Paul in vL 58 should not 
be considered a witness to the Old Latin tradition of Paul. Instead, the addi- 
tions stem from a number of sources as part of the development which led to 
the Clementine Vulgate. In the light of this, Houghton suggests that the longer 
text of Acts in this manuscript should also be re-examined. 

Tommy Wasserman's contribution is "A Short Textual Commentary on 
Galatians.” As part of a larger project by the Swedish Bible Society, Wasserman 
discusses several significant textual problems in Galatians, particularly where 
he prefers readings that differ from the nA?® and/or Holmes’ sBLGNT. He 
uses the tools of reasoned eclecticism to assess eighteen text-critical prob- 
lems in Galatians (1:3, 6, 8, 11, 15; 2:6, 12, 14, 20; 3:21, 28; 4:25; 5:17, 21a, 21b, 24; 
6:13, 16). A comprehensive table displays how the sBLGNT differs from NA?? in 
five passages (1:3; 1:15; 2:6; 2:14; 5:24) and two places where Wasserman agrees 
with Holmes (1:3; 5:24) with support from Carlson in his study of the text of 
Galatians. Wasserman’s preferred text in the eighteen selected passages differs 
from NA2? and SBLGNT in two additional passages (2:20; 5:21b), the former with 
Carlson's support. He leaves one decision open between two readings, which 
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he finds of equal value (4:25). Notably, Wasserman prefers toô 0£00 xoi Xptoxoü 
(“God and Christ,” 2:20), which favors the subjective genitive understanding of 
the verse. 

Another essay on Galatians is by Christopher Tuckett. His essay examines 
"The Text of Galatians 4:25a,’ which presents a well-known crux interpretum. 
The name “Hagar” is missing from a number of manuscripts. The part-verse 
has been regarded by many as extraneous to its context, apparently provid- 
ing irrelevant information about the geographical location of Mount Sinai 
(“in Arabia"). Commentators have regularly noted the possibility that the 
part-verse is a later gloss, and a recent study has argued this case in detail. 
However, a close examination of the part-verse, both in its immediate con- 
text and in the wider context of Paul's argument as a whole here, may suggest 
that the part-verse can be incorporated easily within the text. Tuckett argues 
that the reading which makes best sense is one which omits “Hagar,” and also 
reads yap (rather than 8£). With this as the earliest attainable reading, one can 
make good sense of the manuscript evidence as well as Paul's wider argument. 
A theory of conjectural emendation may therefore be unnecessary. 

In “On the Marcionite Prologues to the Letters of Paul,’ Dirk Jongkind 
examines a set of Prologues—short introductions prefixed to each separate 
book—important for its antiquity and its traditional affiliation with Marcion. 
Jongkind contests the influential theory of Nils Dahl that the Prologues stem 
not from Marcion but a collection of the Pauline letters that resembled that 
of Marcion. First, Jongkind demonstrates that Dahl's theory that an unknown 
collection with a similar order as Marcion and with Ephesians under the name 
of Laodicean is a possibility, but is also a less economical explanation. Second, 
Jongkind flags the circularity in assertions made that the Prologues attest a 
14-chapter Romans independent of Marcion based solely on Dahl's claims that 
the Prologues are of non-Marcionite origin. Finally, contrary to Dahl's asser- 
tions, Jongkind finds nothing in the content of the Prologues that is not best 
explained by attributing them to Marcion. Despite questions that remain 
about the presence of the Prologues in the Latin textual tradition, Jongkind 
concludes that a parallel, unknown collection of Paul fails to produce a more 
plausible explanation for the Prologues than their association with Marcion. 

In his essay on the portrayal of “Polycarp in the Writings of Ignatius,” Paul 
Foster notes that in contrast to the shadowy knowledge of most figures in 
the Christian movement during the first half of the second century we pos- 
sess considerably more information concerning Polycarp. That information is 
contained in various written sources. Those sources include the martyrdom 
account of Polycarp, the historical value of which has been questioned. There 
is also the Letter of Polycarp to the Philippians, which comes from Polycarp's 
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own hand. However, often the earliest evidence, the letters of Ignatius, has 
been overlooked to some extent for the purpose of developing a rounded and 
holistic portrait of Polycarp. Here Foster provides a careful and comprehensive 
survey of all the relevant references to Polycarp in the Ignatian corpus. This 
data provides the earliest snapshot of the leader of the church in Smyrna, per- 
haps during the early stage of his role as bishop. 

Paul Hartog's contribution "The Devil's in the Details: The Apocalyptic 
‘Adversary’ in the Martyrdom of Polycarp and the Martyrs of Lyons,’ argues that 
the one described as the “unrighteous ruler" in the Martyrdom of Polycarp 19.2 
is not the governor who condemned Polycarp. Instead, Hartog suggests that it 
is a reference to Satan. This stands in opposition to the widely accepted inter- 
pretation. To make his argument, Hartog first turns to the account known as 
the Martyrs of Lyons. In this early Christian martyrological text, references to 
the devil feature prominently, and this Satanic figure is portrayed as the pri- 
mary opponent of those who face death for their faith. Further, Hartog notes 
that the devil is explicitly mentioned in the account of Polycarp's death (Mart. 
Pol. 3.1). Finally, within the narrative flow of Mart. Pol. 17-19, there are over- 
tones of Satanic opposition to Polycarp. Thus, Hartog concludes that the imag- 
ery of overcoming the Adversary to receive the crown tips the scales in favor of 
interpreting the épywv of Mart. Pol. 19.2 as ultimately pointing toward the Devil, 
rather than merely a human magistrate. 

In his essay, "The Old Testament in the Apostolic Fathers," James Carleton 
Paget provides an overview of the way in which Old Testament texts or ideas 
are deployed in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. He highlights a num- 
ber of suggestive examples of different modes of using the Jewish scriptures 
among the Apostolic Fathers. ı Clement, Barnabas, and 2 Clement all cite the 
Old Testament as if it were an authority whose use required no justification. 
By contrast, the writings of Ignatius form a more complex case. Old Testament 
passages are cited on three occasions attributing authority especially to the 
prophets (see Magn. 8.2; 9.2; Phld. 5.2; 9.1, 2; Smyrn. 5.2; 7.2). The citation pref- 
erences of the Apostolic Fathers reveal continuity with practices found in the 
New Testament, and also Judaism. Unsurprisingly, exegesis of Jewish scriptures 
has a Christocentric focus, which may have been useful in polemical and inter- 
nal settings. While there is no single hermeneutical approach to the citation of 
the Old Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, the variety of approaches reflects 
the versatility of early Christian writers in appropriating scriptural texts to sup- 
port their own perspectives and arguments. 

In “‘Witnesses between you and us’: The Role of the Letter-Carriers in 
1 Clement," Peter Head examines the letter known as First Clement in order 
to glean information concerning letter-carriers. It is noted that this letter is 
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unusually explicit in relation to the details it provides concerning letter- 
carriers. Focusing on the information contained in ı Clem. 63.3-4 and 65.1, Head 
observes that details are supplied concerning the names, character, and role of 
those who are commissioned to carry and deliver the letter to the Corinthian 
church. He suggests that there is a clear recommendatory factor in the nam- 
ing of the letter-carriers. Furthermore, after the letter had been publicly read, 
the named letter-carriers (Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Bito, and Fortunatus) 
would then have engaged in their sensitive ambassadorial work. Moreover, 
Head builds upon Lightfoot's suggestion that the first two figures were prob- 
ably freedmen of the imperial household whose names, prominently fronted 
here, reflect the family names of Claudius (emperor, 41-54 CE) and his wife 
Messalina, from the family of Valerius (ca. 25-48 CE). Therefore, Head argues 
that the letter-carriers were carefully selected not just to carry the letter but to 
play an active role in communicating the appeal contained in the letter. 

In his essay, “Defining Exceptions in the Didache,’ Clayton Jefford accepts 
the view of the evolutionary growth of the Didache and focuses on what have 
become known as the "exceptions" in the text. Jefford advances the debate by 
arguing that the presence of these instructions, offered contrary to the core 
teaching of the treatise, do not reflect later concessions by the Didachist, but 
instead present what may be subsequent editorial revisions. Jefford considers 
the nine exceptions in detail. He notes that not all of these exceptions fit the 
criteria for evidence of an additional editorial voice. He identifies six exam- 
ples where this appears to be the case. For these examples he suggests that an 
unknown editor, at work some significant time after the fourth century, incor- 
porated materials into the text under the influence of ecclesiastical practices. 
Furthermore, Jefford entertains the idea that these exceptions may first have 
existed as independent comments in the marginalia of the manuscript tradi- 
tion that were only later incorporated as part of the text itself. Such observa- 
tions reveal the possibility of the complex, continuing evolution of the text for 
several centuries after its original composition. 

Harry Maier's essay, "Space, Body, and Church in Ignatius of Antioch: 
Toward a Spatial Treatment," contributes to the spatial turn in the study of 
emergent Christianity. Through an inter-disciplinary application of the tools of 
social geography, Maier turns to a fresh interpretation of the letters of Ignatius 
of Antioch. By deploying analytical categories drawn from the work of social 
geographers Henre Lefebvre and Edward Soja, as well as the spatial philosophi- 
cal theorization of the body by Edward Casey, the essay explores how Ignatius' 
treatment of believers in the physical incarnation, suffering, and resurrection 
of Jesus creates a “Thirdspace.” The essay identifies uses of civic vocabulary in 
Ignatius' letters and argues that the appropriation of such language to describe 
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ideals of emergent Christian belief, connected with particular individuals, and 
especially with ideals of suffering, furnishes Ignatius with a means to create 
space and social identity. Maier thus moves away from psychological or purely 
doctrinal readings of Ignatius' letters through the application of interdisciplin- 
ary tools of social analysis. 

With Tobias Nicklas's essay, "Living as a 'Christian': Christian Ethos accord- 
ing to the Writings of Ignatius of Antioch,’ we again turn to the writings of 
Ignatius. Nicklas explores how these writings served as a vehicle for construct- 
ing Christian identity, especially through their ethical appeals to addressees. 
Nicklas foregrounds Ignatius' emphasis on relationship with Christ as the key 
indicator of Christian identity and life. In addition, Nicklas highlights the con- 
cepts of “mind” and “good conscience,” which Ignatius describes as essential 
in Christian identity formation. Nicklas continues by noting that Ignatius calls 
for the development of a number of specific virtues, which he promotes as 
characteristic of Christian identity. Here, the essay focuses on four broad ethi- 
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cal ideas in Ignatius’ letters: "faith and love," “other virtues and vices," “good 
works,” and "legal terminology.” The first combination, “faith and love,” is par- 
ticularly important for Ignatius. Ignatius believed that these associated ethi- 
cal categories were found only in truly Christian communities that form their 
unity under the authority of the episcopal leader. In this way, Ignatius' views 
on Christian identity and ethics are shaped by his perspectives on episcopal 
leadership. 

In "Scripture and Christology in the Preaching of Peter (Kerygma Petri)" 
Wilhelm Pratscher investigates aspects of this reconstructed text. The essay is 
broken into two parts. In the first part, he provides a brief overview of the sur- 
viving fragments, in order to gain a better impression of the text. In the second 
section he focuses on two of the fragments to probe the themes of scripture 
and Christology in the Preaching of Peter. In relation to the first of these two 
fragments (numbered as Fr. 9), Pratscher concentrates on the reference to the 
“books of the prophets,” noting that the term “prophets” refers specifically to 
the Old Testament prophecies in relation to Jesus Christ. Pratscher observes 
that the Kerygma Petri does not focus on whole bodies of scriptures, but on 
single testimonies. In relation to the second fragment he considers (Fr. 10), 
Pratscher observes similar tendencies, namely that recognition of the event 
of salvation is followed by acknowledgment of the divine foresight behind it. 
Pratscher's essay highlights the important perspectives that can be gleaned 
through the close analysis of a text, even if it only survives through fragmen- 
tary citations. 

In “On ‘Rotten Stones’ and a Couple of Other Marginalia in the Shepherd of 
Hermas;' Joseph Verheyden turns to the lengthiest text among the writings of 
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the Apostolic Fathers, the Shepherd of Hermas. Verheyden analyzes some strik- 
ing phraseology that the author employs. The first example is the expression 
"rotten stones" (Dot campot), which Verheyden says is remarkable and uncom- 
mon. For instance, the Visions section of Shepherd describes a great tower built 
upon water. Verheyden notes that the stones that will be used for construct- 
ing the tower would have to be waterproof. This symbolizes the author's per- 
spective that baptism is beneficial only for those who stand the test. The essay 
also looks at the author's preference for compound verbs with the xata- pre- 
fix, especially the verb xataxuptevw, which occurs thirteen times in Hermas. 
Verheyden observes that this term often carries a moral sense, meaning "total 
dominion." However, the same verb serves a variety of purposes. Thus, it may 
reveal something of the author's skill in playing with repeated terminology. By 
observing such features, Verheyden makes the case that perhaps the Shepherd 
of Hermas is not quite as "boring" a text as it is often thought to be! 

In "Anima naturaliter christiana — Beobachtungen zur philosophischen 
und theologischen Hintergrund der Seelenlehre Tertullians" Holger Strutwolf 
observes that it is almost a communis opinio that Tertullian was an unsystem- 
atic and wholly unphilosophical writer. It is also commonly held that Tertullian 
used some handbooks of philosophy to compile his theological works without 
really being interested in deeper philosophical investigations. While some find 
support for these views in Tertullian's famous question, "What has Jerusalem 
to do with Athens?,” Strutwolf takes a different view. He tries to show that 
Tertullian’s thinking was much more philosophically informed than is typically 
recognized by scholars. He also argues that in his earlier writings (Apologeticum 
and De testimonio animae) Tertullian holds the platonic view of the pre- 
existence of the soul. In contrast, Strutwolf observes that in Tertullian’s later 
writing—influenced and repulsed by the alleged Platonism of the Gnostics— 
he develops his “stoic” theory of “traducianism,’ which avoids the notion of 
a preexisting soul, for it leads to the idea of the “fall of the soul” in his eyes and 
inexorably to a distinctive component of Gnostic mythology. Although 
Tertullian dissociates himself verbally from philosophy, his own theological 
approach is not any less philosophical than that of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen. 


PART 1 


Text Criticism 


CHAPTER 1 


The Late Constantin Tischendorf and Codex 
Sinaiticus: New Testament Textual Criticism 
without Them—An Exercise in Erasure History 


Eldon Jay Epp 


1 Introduction 


In early November 201, a giant Sequoia tree fell to the ground in Sequoia 
National Park, and it was reported that if officials wished to remove it, that 
would be impossible. Constantin Tischendorf was a giant tree, with roots both 
deep and widely spread. It is quite impossible to remove him, yet that is the 
imaginative exercise that this essay attempts. 

It is perhaps a given that every human being struggles with the notion of 
her or his own non-existence. A similar issue, though—after the fact—far less 
personal and thus hardly as devastating, is to assess what might be the sig- 
nificance for New Testament textual criticism if Lobegott Friedrich Constantin 
Tischendorf (1815-1874) of the University of Leipzig had not existed and if 
he had not brought to light the famous Codex Sinaiticus (X, o1, 4th century). 
These fascinating issues will be explored here in the interest of grasping bet- 
ter what our other surviving New Testament scholars and textual witnesses 
have provided, but also to contemplate what text-critical resources might not 
have been available for our use—or available as soon—if Tischendorf's travels, 
searches, and publications were to be erased from history. In addition, given 
Tischendorf's personal characteristics, what inspiration and challenges to his 
colleagues might have been absent from one of textual criticism's more pro- 
ductive and exciting periods? 


* An expanded version of an invited paper presented at a consultation on “Erasure History: 


Approaching the Missing Sources of Antiquity,’ held at the University of Toronto on 1-12 
November 2011. See also the author's “Codex Sinaiticus: Its Entrance into the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century Text-Critical Environment and Its Impact on the New Testament Text," in Codex 
Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript (eds. Scot McKendrick, David 
Parker, Amy Myshrall, and Cillian O'Hogan; London: The British Library, 2015), 53-89. 
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2 A Brief Survey of Tischendorf's Life and Career 


Tischendorf, as widely recognized, was a scholar passionately driven to study 
all pre-tenth century manuscripts of the New Testament and to form its earli- 
est recoverable text. Here is how, in 1844 at the age of twenty-nine, he outlined 
his life's scholarly work—with remarkable accuracy: 

First he would: 


... collect the few manuscripts of the text of the New Testament writ- 
ten before the tenth century and lying dispersed through the libraries of 
Europe, and print them verbatim. 


Second, he would: 


... then proceed in a similar way with the most ancient and most impor- 
tant translation—namely the Latin for which we have very ancient man- 
uscripts, some with the text in use prior to Jerome, and the text of Jerome 
himself. 


Third, his plan: 


...Iequires a study of the fathers of the Church as shall lay before us most 
accurately the text they used. 


Finally: 


Out of these three-fold labours, a text will at length be formed upon the 
strictest scientific principles; a text that will approach as closely as pos- 
sible to the very letter as it proceeded from the hands of the Apostles.! 


1 For this and the three preceding quotations, see C. Tischendorf, Travels in the Fast (trans. 
WE. Suchard; London: Longman, 1847), 209— cited in Matthew Black and Robert Davidson, 
eds., Constantin von Tischendorf and the Greek New Testament (Glasgow: University of 
Glasgow Press, 1981), 6-7. For a concise account of Tischendorf's life and career, see Kurt 
Aland, Konstantin von Tischendorf (1815-1874): Neutestamentliche Textforschung damals und 
heute (Sitzungsberichte der sáchsischen Akademie der wissenschaften zu Leipzig 133/2; 
Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), 5-36, including extensive citations from Tischendorf, espe- 
cially letters to his wife, Angelika. 
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All of this laid out at age twenty-nine!—with shades of Richard Bentley in 
1720 when his meticulous Proposals for Printing a Greek/Latin New Testament 
appeared. Bentley, however, was already twice the age at fifty-eight and, 
regrettably, his bold plan was destined to remain unfulfilled. Not so for 
Tischendorf, whose determination guaranteed that he would never veer from 
his settled purpose, for he was resourceful, indefatigable, and eminently suc- 
cessful during his thirty-three year career of manuscript searches and studies. 
What prepared him for these ambitious tasks, and how did he carry them out? 
A survey of his education and accomplishments will anticipate the gravity of 
our imagined situation without this significant scholar. 


24 Tischendorf’s Early Life and Education 

Assessments of Tischendorf usually are made only in terms of his incompa- 
rable manuscript publications and critical editions of the New Testament text. 
This, however, is inadequate, for both his powerful personality and his inter- 
action with colleagues affected textual criticism during his active scholarly 
life—both his own remarkable labors and those of others. Tischendorf was 
born some fifty miles south of Leipzig in Lengenfeld, where his father was the 
physician and pharmacist for the town and its surrounding area. A family story 
concerning his mother, who gave birth to nine children, of which Constantin 
was the last, has come to us from Caspar René Gregory, his closest colleague 
and his successor at Leipzig University. Frau Tischendorf reported dreaming of 
a misshapen beggar just before the birth of her eighth child, who turned out 
to have that very malady. As Constantin’s birth drew near, she encountered 
a blind woman, leading her to pray that her forthcoming child would not be 
blind; when the baby’s eyes were fine, she gave him the first name of Lobegott, 
"Praise God"? 

At age nineteen Tischendorf entered Leipzig University and completed 
all his studies there, including his Doctor of Philosophy degree (1838). In the 
interval prior to his habilitation as Licentiate and Privatdocent of Theology 
(1840), he taught near Leipzig at the school of Pastor Zehme—whose daugh- 
ter Angelika would become his wife (in 1845)—and he traveled to southern 
Germany, Switzerland, and Strassburg, having already published a volume of 


2 ForBentley's ambitious Proposals, see Arthur A. Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra: Notes on the Greek 
and Latin Text of the New Testament, Extracted from the Bentley Mss. in Trinity College Library 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 1862), xvii—ix. 

3 Caspar René Gregory, “Tischendorf, BSac 33 (1876): 154-155. 
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poetry (1837) and later a novel (1839).* Felix Mendelsohn set one of his poems 
to music. Thereafter he was affiliated with the University of Leipzig for the rest 
of his career, rising to the highest position in a German University— Ordinary 
Professor (1859).° 


2.2 Tischendorf's Travels in Search of Manuscripts 

Tischendorf, inaccord with his master plan, journeyed in search of manuscripts 
all over Europe and in the East of the time, and already between 1840 and 1845 
he had sought manuscripts in Dresden, Hamburg, Munich, Wolfenbüttel; Paris; 
Vienna; Basel, St. Gall, Zurich; Utrecht; Cambridge, London, Oxford; Florence, 
Milan, Modena, Naples, Rome, Venice; Moscow, St. Petersburg; Alexandria, 
Cairo; Athens, Patmos; Constantinople, Smyrna; Jerusalem; Beirut; and, of 
course, Mt. Sinai and St. Catherine's Monastery, as well as numerous other 
libraries, monasteries, and private collections.5 He returned to Leipzig with 
fifty-some manuscripts, which helped defray his travel expenses.” Later he 
revisited many of these places. If one were to erase Tischendorf's travels, his 
accomplishments would appear seriously curtailed. 

As he set out for Paris on his first journey in 1840, he wrote his fiancée, 
Angelika, that "My destiny calls me onwards, and I must follow.’ And destiny 
it was, for that visit proved to be pivotal in establishing his reputation and pro- 
viding a clear professional path for his future, as he undertook the formidable 
challenge of deciphering the underwriting of the palimpsest, Codex Ephraemi 
Syri Rescriptus (C, o4, 6th century). Tischendorf had heard, no doubt, that 


4 The romantic poems were titled Maiknospen (The Buds of May); the novel, under the pen- 
name, “Dr. Fritz,” was Der junge Mystiker (The Young Mystic); James Bentley, Secrets of Mount 
Sinai: The Story of the World's Oldest Bible—Codex Sinaiticus (Garden City, Ny: Doubleday, 
1986), 27; Ezra Abbot, "The Late Prof. Tischendorf, Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine 
3 (1875): 218. 

5 Gregory, “Tischendorf,” 156, 167; William Milligan, “Tischendorf and Tregelles as Editors of 
the Greek New Testament,” British and Foreign Evangelical Review 25 (January, 1876): 123-124; 
Abbot, "The Late Prof. Tischendorf,” 217-220. 

6 On Tischendorf's travels, see Gregory, “Tischendorf,” 157-175; Milligan, “Tischendorf and 
Tregelles, 124-125; Abbot, "The Late Prof. Tischendorf,” 219-221. 

7 Robert Davidson, "Tischendorf—The Man and the Library,’ in Black and Davidson, Constantin 
von Tischendorf and the Greek New Testament, 10. 

8 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 43. Below, Bentley often is credited for quotations by 
Tischendorf, which sometimes offer a time frame, but, unfortunately, rarely an exact source. 
In the bibliography (266) he lists the unpublished “Letters from C. Tischendorf to S. Davidson” 
in the Hunterian Library at the University of Glasgow; obviously he also has used letters from 
Tischendorf to his fiancée/wife, Angelika, but no source is provided. 
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a former head of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Monsieur Capperonier, had 
stated that no mortal could read the underwriting. Tischendorf also knew that 
Lachmann, in 1830, had written that a scholar who published that manuscript's 
text would gain immortal fame.? Tischendorf was not one to turn away from a 
challenge—especially one stated as impossible for any mortal —and he read 
the under-text of the manuscript successfully, publishing the New Testament 
portion in 1843. Two years earlier the young scholar already had published his 
first critical edition of the Greek New Testament (1841) at age twenty-six. After 
its publication, he wrote to Angelika to ignore its detractors: “If others suspect 
me of following any other than a heaven-sent goal, you must not believe it." 

Following the palimpsest publication, not only were the doors of European 
libraries open to him, but he was awarded an honorary Doctor of Theology 
degree by the Theology Faculty of Breslau University (in 1843, at the age of 
twenty-eight!). In 1855 the Vice Chancellor of Cambridge University met him 
and wrote: "He's not an old man, and yet he has produced the output of a 
century." The floodgate of honors had opened, and in 1865 he was designated 
Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford University and Doctor of Laws at Cambridge 
University, and in 1869 Czar Alexander 11 raised him to the hereditary Russian 
nobility [i.e., he was “knighted”], and he received myriad additional honors 
across Europe. Tischendorf's son-in-law reflected that "nearly all the European 
courts showered so many orders and distinctions on him that they could never 
have found room on one man’s chest"! 

In 1843 Tischendorf was off to Rome, journeying through Basel, where 
he encountered Codex Laudianus (Ea, o8, 6th century-published in 1870). 
The manuscript at Rome to which he most sought access, of course, was the 
Vatican manuscript (later Codex Vaticanus or B, 03, 4th century). It had been 
known since Erasmus, collated (mostly partially and always imperfectly) 
five times before the first published collation by Andreas Birch— still imper- 
fect—appeared from 1780-1801. Prior to this journey he had written Angelika, 
obviously with the Vatican codex in mind: “I have other aspirations and aims. 


9 Gregory, “Tischendorf,” 157-158. The task involved two years of “indefatigable labor": see 
Milligan, “Tischendorf and Tregelles,” 125; Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 43. 

10 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 42. 

11  Ontheprevious paragraph, see Gregory, “Tischendorf, 157-159, 178, 180; Bentley, Secrets of 
Mount Sinai, 103 (quotations, 92, 103). Elevation to nobility in 1869—an honor recognized 
in England—made him Constantin von Tischendorf: Abbot, “The Late Prof. Tischendorf, 
236, who comments that “Freedom from vanity was not his most conspicuous virtue, and 
it may be that he valued somewhat too highly such titles and distinctions; but who shall 
say that he did not richly deserve them all?” 
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One lies as far away as Rome! I am prepared for anything and throw myself, 
a daring though cautious swimmer, into the whirlpool"? At the Vatican 
Library, however, Tischendorf was not allowed to see it. His request to see the 
Pope (Gregory XVI) was granted, but he was told not to mention the manu- 
script. The Pope, however, gave him an opening when he asked Tischendorf 
how far his search for the manuscript treasures of the leading European librar- 
ies had progressed. Tischendorf then felt justified in mentioning that he still 
was pursuing the Roman manuscripts, to which the Pope replied that all would 
be available to him. But it was not so—the Codex could not be seen—leading 
the Pope to visit the library himself the same day. Yet, he won for Tischendorf 
access only for two days, three hours each day. Gregory, in narrating this inci- 
dent, noted that “the pope was not yet infallible."? The reason for the strictly 
limited access soon became clear enough: Angelo Cardinal Mai was producing 
an edition of the manuscript, which was delayed by his illness, and he urged 
that free use of it not be allowed to Tischendorf. Mai's edition, albeit poorly 
done, finally appeared in 1857. Later Tischendorf would remedy the 350 years 
of inaccuracy in knowledge of Codex B, when, in 1866, he was granted forty- 
two working hours with the Codex, which enabled him to publish his highly 
accurate edition in 1867 (in ordinary Greek type). 


2.3 Tischendorf and Tregelles: Friendly Rivals-but Not Always 
Tischendorf's major accomplishments will be reviewed momentarily, but 
what motivated him? What impelled him to the excellence he achieved in vir- 
tually everything he attempted? Surely the answer is multifaceted, obviously 
including his resolve, determination, and tenacity, but another factor certainly 
was the quarter-century presence of a humble Englishman, Samuel Prideaux 
Tregelles (1813-1875). The two generally supported and cooperated with one 
another, yet they also were constant rivals, and at times Tregelles was a thorn 
in Tischendorf's flesh—and vice versa. 

These two scholars were the major figures in New Testament textual criti- 
cism in the third quarter of the nineteenth century.!* Though widely differing 
in the nature of their families, their education, their academic status, and their 
scholarly publications, both pursued similar goals, shared high competence in 
their manuscript skills, and found their careers constantly intertwining over 


12 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 42. 

13 See Gregory, “Tischendorf,” 159-161, on the entire incident (quotation, 160). The dogma of 
papal infallibility was defined by the First Vatican Council, 1869-1870. 

14 Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener (1813-1891) would be a close third, due to his colla- 
tions, editions, and studies. 
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that entire period. Both published their major critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament in the same year, 1872, and they were born two years apart and 
died within five months of one another. More about their relationship will 
appear in our discussion, but first an anecdote that will introduce us to both 
and may pique our interest in the personality of Tischendorf. 

At least since 1849, Tischendorf and Tregelles exchanged and compared 
their respective collations of manuscripts made all over Europe, a process that 
apparently benefitted both as each worked aggressively on his separate criti- 
cal edition. Both scholars were amazingly accurate in their collating, though 
disagreements were inevitable in such tedious labors. Tregelles—who often 
mentions the interchanges—was, with a few exceptions, rather matter-of- 
fact about the altercations between them.!® On the other hand, Tischendorf, 
in the Prolegomena to his 1859 critical edition, publically (though in Latin) 
chastised Tregelles, claiming the latter had not reciprocated in sharing colla- 
tions and that he had acted with “envy and malevolence... excluding all true 
piety and good faith, and indulging a lust for invention and vituperation.”!® 
Earlier Tischendorf had described Tregelles as “always acting so piously, always 
bandying talk of ‘God’ and ‘God’s Word’ around, without scorning to use the 
most spiteful weapons of the world.” Tregelles’ much softer reaction perhaps 
was born out of his humble beginnings and his affiliation with the Plymouth 
Brethren until midway through his adult life—when he became a Presbyterian 
and later attended Anglican services. Tischendorf's career, of course, skyrock- 
eted into early fame and increasing status, but Tregelles, as a non-Anglican, 
was barred from university education in England and, while employed for 


15 See Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament; 
with Remarks on Its Revision upon Critical Principles (London: Bagster, 1854), 161, 164, 169— 
170; on differences with Tischendorf, 156—157, 164-165, 169-170; but especially Tregelles' 
previously unpublished letters in T.C.F. Stunt, "Some Unpublished Letters of S.P. Tregelles 
relating to the Codex Sinaiticus,” EvQ 48 (1976): 16-17, 20. 

16 Stunt, “Some Unpublished Letters of S.P. Tregelles,” 17: Unfortunately, as Tregelles later 
complained (see his letter in Stunt, 21), “someone [unnamed] has culled out everything 
which Tischendorf has written against me, has translated it [from Latin into English] and 
published it in the July no. [1863] of the Journal of Sacred Literature.” Tregelles responded 
in the next issue, lamenting that Tischendorf's criticism had been published “not in the 
obscurity of a learned language, but translated into English," while asserting, from his 
own recent experience, that Tischendorf would no longer make such charges against him 
(21). 


17 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 88. 
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six years in an Iron Works in South Wales, learned the biblical languages in his 
spare time!® and became a self-taught, highly distinguished scholar of his day. 

In 1860 Tregelles sought credentials to consult Codex Sinaiticus in 
St. Petersburg, but—through no fault of Tischendorf—that did not work out. 
By 1862 the Tischendorf-Tregelles relationship was more positive, and Tregelles 
was permitted to spend four or five days with Tischendorf in Leipzig, where the 
latter had been allowed to take Codex Sinaiticus to prepare its printed quasi- 
facsimile. Tregelles wished to collate the Catholic Letters for his own critical 
edition of the New Testament, and he reported his experience in a letter of 
20 June 1862. Naturally, he was grateful for the opportunity, though he com- 
plained that Tischendorf “interrupts me constantly, so that it is difficult for 
me to do carefully what I want"? Occasionally, as noted, Tregelles pointed 
out inaccuracies in Tischendorf's collations, and this was one of those occa- 
sions. Tischendorf had detected in Codex Sinaiticus a different hand in the 
last verse of John's Gospel, but Tregelles did not agree. In an unpublished letter 
to a frequent confidant, Professor Samuel Davidson in Glasgow, Tischendorf 
responded, “It is simply impossible for me to be wrong."?? Many years later, 
as it turned out, ultra-violet light proved Tischendorf to be correct on this 
point, but Tregelles had reported other collation inaccuracies (usually quite 
correctly), not only to Tischendorf and others, but also to libraries where the 
manuscripts resided.?! He had sent such corrections to Tischendorf in connec- 
tion with the Catholic Letters, and, when Tregelles' fascicle of that portion of 
his edition appeared (1865), Tischendorf wrote Davidson as follows: 


You will have perfectly seen how much Tregelles disgraced himself in his 
discoveries in the Catholic Epistles. Every single correction is nothing 
more than a sin of haste on his part.?? 


18 Stunt, “Some Unpublished Letters of S.P. Tregelles,” 15-16; Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 
123. 

19 Stunt, “Some Unpublished Letters of S.P. Tregelles,” 19. 

20 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 123-124. Bentley, while praising Tischendorf and his work, 
obviously is biased in his portrayal, seemingly taking every opportunity to emphasize the 
negatives in Tischendorf's actions and attitudes. 

21 See such a list, including libraries at Basel, Munich, Venice, and Florence, in Tregelles, 
Account of the Printed Text, 169—170, 161-162. On collation differences with Tischendorf, 
see 156-157. Though Tregelles was quick to criticize any collator or editor for mistakes, he 
also defended them when false accusations were made, e.g., when Lachmann was said to 
be incorrect but was not: see ibid., 168-169. 

22 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 124. 
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Again, to quote Tischendorf: 


What cut off in the strongest way my Plymouth rival's justification for 
competing with me are the extraordinary enrichments of textual knowl- 
edge which the Lord imparted to Christian scholarship through me.?? 


In contrast, though much earlier—in 1854—Tregelles, upon noting some 
errors in Tischendorf's collation of a Basel manuscript, wrote: 


Ido not mention these particulars in order to find fault with Tischendorf, 
to whose critical labours I am so deeply indebted; but for the sake of that 
accuracy in little things which has an importance in all that relates to 
textual criticism.?* 


Over all, the relationship between Tischendorf and Tregelles gyrated from 
cooperation to rivalry, from praise to reproach. Later observations on their 
interactions reveal a measure of surprising and almost child-like behavior. In an 
unguarded moment in 1907, for example, C.R. Gregory wrote that "Tischendorf 
seems to have in some cases delayed his parts of the eighth edition until he 
could see the corresponding part of Tregelles’ New Testament."5 It also has 
been said that wherever Tischendorf employed data turned up by Tregelles, 
he neglected to mention its source,?6 and I also have observed what might be 
understood as Tregelles joining in that game, for, when listing or citing manu- 
scripts in his Greek New Testament, Tregelles invariably placed & after B!— 
that is, A B 8 C D, etc.?? Tischendorf, of course, had created the Aleph symbol 


23 Ibid, 125. 

24 Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 156-170. 

25 Caspar René Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament (International Theological 
Library; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1907), 460. 

26 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 102. 

27 S.P. Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, edited from Ancient Authorities, with the Latin 
Version of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus (London: Bagster, 1857-1879); the title page 
of the Addenda and Corrigenda volume (1879) varies slightly, for, following... Ancient 
Authorities, it reads: with Their Various Readings in Full, and the Latin Version of Jerome. 
The AB N C D pattern is carried through the posthumous Addenda and Corrigenda vol- 
ume. Scrivener long ago noticed this phenomenon; he credited Tregelles with a more 
restrained (and proper) use of N than Tischendorf: Frederick H.A. Scrivener, A Full 
Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the New Testament: To which is 
Prefixed a Critical Introduction (2nd rev. ed.; Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 1867), vii* [1st ed., 
1864]. 
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(R—the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet) for Codex Sinaiticus so that, in 
accord with its preeminent status (in his view), it would stand at the head of 
any list of New Testament manuscripts and trump them all. 


2.4 Tischendorf’s Text-Critical Accomplishments 
A quick survey of Tischendorf’s major accomplishments will help us to assess 
what his absence might have meant for New Testament textual criticism. 


2.4.1 Tischendorf's Publications of New Testament Manuscripts 

From 1845 until his death, Tischendorf published numerous major Greek New 
Testament manuscripts, including the following majuscules (manuscripts 
written in uncial letters): 


Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus (C, o4, 6th century) in 1845. 
Codex Regius (Le, og, 8th century) in 1846. 

Codex Petropolitanus Purpureus (N, 022, 6th century) in 1846. 
Codex Claromontanus (DPaul, 06, 6th century) in 1852. 
Codex Nitriensis (R, 027, 7th century) in 1857. 

Codex Guelferbytanus B (Q, 026, 5th century) in 1860. 
Codex Sinaiticus (8, o1, 4th century) in 1862, 1863. 

Codex Porphyrianus (P2P*, 025, gth century) in 1865-1869. 
Codex Vaticanus (B, 03, 4th century) in 1867. 

Codex Guelferbytanus A (De, 024, 6th century) in 1869. 
Codex Laudianus (E?, o8, 6th century) in 1870. 


In all, Tischendorf published twenty-one majuscules, brought to light fif- 
teen (including three of the preceding), was the first to employ twenty-three 
(including twelve that he edited), transcribed three additional majuscules, 
and collated thirteen (including six in the previous count), for a total of fifty- 
four different manuscripts written in uncial letters.?? Gregory lists fourteen 


28 The number of manuscripts disclosed, first employed, edited, and/or collated by 
Tischendorf is difficult to ascertain; I rely on Gregory's list in C. Tischendorf, Novum 
Testamentum Graece ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, apparatum criticum appo- 
suit: Volume 111: Prolegomena by Caspar René Gregory (8th ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894 
[hereafter: Gregory, Prolegomena]), 25-44, esp. the chart on 31; see the "Supplementum" 
on majuscules, 441-450. Some seven majuscule lectionaries are among the items in the 
chart of Tischendorf's work on manuscripts. 

For corresponding Gregory designations of previously named manuscripts, see 
C.R. Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1908), 32-47, esp. 172-184. Other tabulations of Tischendorf's manuscript contribu- 
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other such manuscripts—not treated by Tischendorf—that were used in the 
eighth major edition, for a total of some sixty-eight. Naturally, such tabulations 
can be problematic, for further in the Prolegomena Gregory lists eighty or so 
Greek majuscules used by Tischendorf, and that comports with the list given 
in Tischendorf's two volumes of the edition itself. Also, as listed by Gregory, 
he employed 2,352 Greek minuscules (manuscripts written in cursive hand) 
and 1,201 lectionaries (employed in church liturgy, written in both uncial and 
cursive hands), for a total (including the eighty majuscules) of 3,633.79 

That Tischendorf took the initiative with some fifty-four majuscules— 
finding or first using, collating, transcribing, or publishing them—may not 
appear to be significant in view of the total manuscript population at the time. 
The fact, however, that his fifty-four represented two-thirds of all the majus- 
cules he employed in his final edition casts a different light on the situation. 
Quite clearly no one before or after Tischendorf had such a high degree of first- 
hand knowledge of so high a percentage of the most important New Testament 
manuscripts known in his time.?° 

Tischendorf was honored and celebrated throughout Europe and North 
America after he brought to light and published the Codex Sinaiticus in the 
grand quasi-facsimile edition of 1862 (followed by a hand-edition in 1863), and 
virtually all of the acclaim was offered deservedly and genuinely. Naturally, 
some of the shine wore off later as questions arose about the appropriateness 
and motivation of his actions in presenting the actual Codex to Tsar Alexander 
II in 1859—an issue not requiring review here. The elegant facsimile edition, 
sponsored by and dedicated to the Tsar, just happened to appear on the one- 


tions appear in Abbot, "The Late Prof. Tischendorf" 221-224; Wilbert Francis Howard, 
The Romance of New Testament Scholarship (London: Epworth, 1949), 93: Tischendorf 
discovered or brought to light 18 majuscules and 6 minuscules; edited 25 fragmentary 
majuscules; re-edited u; transcribed 4; collated 13; and Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 
go-g1: Tischendorf collated 23 manuscripts; published 17 “notable codices"; discov- 
ered 16 palimpsests. Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 130, reported that, already by 
1854, Tischendorf's “published copies include all the more ancient and valuable of the 
MSS. which have been used for purposes of criticism." Tregelles himself collated some 
23 majuscules and 10 or more minuscules, but published only one manuscript, Codex 
Zacynthius (E, 040, 6th century). 

29 On non-Tischendorf majuscules, see Gregory, Prolegomena, 31-33; for majuscule manu- 
scripts employed by Tischendorf, 335-450; for minuscules, 451-800; index of codices, 
1,382-1,426); see also C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece, 1869-18728), 1: [ix-xiv]; 
2:[i-ii]. 

30 Undoubtedly Kurt Aland, in the mid-twentieth century, had a near comparable command 
of New Testament manuscripts, especially the vastly increased quantity of papyri. 
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thousandth anniversary of the Russian empire, and Tischendorf was deter- 
mined to reproduce the appearance of the original Codex as nearly as possible. 
This involved the creation of special type fonts to replicate the Greek uncial 
letters—not just one font, but fonts in five sizes—and the varying spaces 
between letters were accurately represented, as were the red letters and the 
numerous signs throughout the text.?! 

Tischendorf also published significant Latin manuscripts, such as Codex 
Palatinum in 1847 (Old Latin e, 5th century) and Codex Amiatinus in 1850 
(Vulgate A, 8th century). Some of these and many additional manuscripts in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, often fragments, appeared in his seven vol- 
umes of Monumenta sacra inedita (1846-1870) and his Anecdota sacra et prof- 
ana ex oriente et occidente allata (18551, 1861?).3? 

Finally, William Milligan reported that Tischendorf's German biographer, 
Joh. Ernest Volbeding expended “ninety-eight closely-printed large 8vo pages 
to little else than a description, short in each case, of the various books" pub- 
lished by Tischendorf. This list, however, appearing in 1862, includes only two- 
thirds of Tischendorf's publications.?? 


31 Gregory, Canon and Text, 339—340, who states that the three volumes were "so carefully 
printed as to be almost as good as facsimiles,’ but he also reports that Tischendorf's 
intention thereby to commemorate the Russian anniversary was thwarted inexplicably 
by “jealousy on the part of some of his enemies in Russia" —without further explana- 
tion. See also Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 99-100; Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 138-140. 
Space precludes discussing Constantine Simonides’ claim that he himself had forged the 
Codex in 1840 and situated it in St. Catherine’s Monastery where it conveniently could 
be found later by Tischendorf: Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 100-102; esp. J.K. Elliott, 
Codex Sinaiticus and the Simonides Affair: An Examination of the Nineteenth Century Claim 
that Codex Sinaiticus Was Not an Ancient Manuscript (Thessaloniki, Greece: Patriarchal 
Institute for Patristic Studies, 1982), 26-121. 

32 Tischendorf, Monumenta sacra inedita, sive, reliquiae antiquissimae textus Novi Testamenti 
Graeci ex novem plus mille annorum codicibus per Europam dispersis (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 
1846); idem, Monumenta sacra inedita: Nova collectio (vols. 1-6, 9 [vols. 7-8 were never 
published]; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1855-1870); idem, Anecdota sacra et profana ex oriente et 
occidente allata sive noticia codicum Graecorum, Arabicorum, Syriacorum, Copticorum, 
Hebraicorum, Aethiopicorum, Latinorum ...(Leipzig: Fries, 1855!, 1861). Included, e.g., 
were N (022), 054, 066, 096, 097, 0106, and ons in Monumenta sacra inedita, vol. 1; R (027) 
and 068 in vol. 2; Q (026) and 0130 in vol. 3; PaP! (025) in vols. 5-6; Pe (024) in vol. 6; E? (08) 
and HP (015, part) in vol. o; and 0121a in Anecdota sacra. The contents are summarized by 
Abbot, “The Late Prof. Tischendorf, 223-224. 

33 Milligan, “Tischendorf and Tregelles,” 125: “The mind grows weary in attempting to follow 
the list, and begins to abandon in despair the effect to comprehend that so much could be 
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2.4.2 Tischendorf's Critical Editions of the New Testament 

Tischendorf, of course, published several critical editions of the Greek New 
Testament prior to his magnum opus, the remarkable eighth major edition of 
1869-1872. He was unable, however, to complete an introduction to that edi- 
tion, so the task fell to Gregory, who required 1,432 pages of Prolegomena to do 
justice to the critical edition and to Tischendorf's labors overall.?^ Naturally, 
Tischendorf's critical text—the text-line at the top of the pages—has been 
superseded by most subsequent editions, even by that of Tregelles,3° but espe- 
cially by those of Westcott-Hort, the Nestle-Aland and United Bible Societies' 
editions, and the Editio critica maior (currently in process). His critical appa- 
ratus, however, long was unsurpassed—albeit increasingly outdated in terms 
of subsequent manuscript discoveries and the labors of many on versions 
and patristic citations. More than any other critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament, Tischendorf's editions of 1841; 18494; 18597; and 1869-18728 


executed by one man.” Gregory's eleven-page list in "Tischendorf" 183-193, runs through 
1874—including five posthumous books in preparation when Tischendorf died. 

34 Gregory, Prolegomena [in Latin]; idem, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1909) [in German]. Tischendorf's most prominent critical editions, as he num- 
bered them, appeared in 1841}; 18427&°3; 18483; 18494; 18505; 18545; 18597; 1869-18728 (those 
in italics contained new material). Including reissues, he published some twenty-four 
editions: see Philip Schaff, A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Versions 
(New York/London: Harper, 1903), 257-260, 514-519; Gregory, Prolegomena, 7-22, for 
Tischendorf's bibliography; idem, "Tischendorf" [his life and bibliography], 183-193. 
See Gregory, Textkritik, 16-123, for a list of majuscules employed in Tischendorf's eighth 
edition, with descriptions of Tischendorf's (and other editors’) interactions with each 
manuscript. For a list of previous manuscript symbols and their Gregory equivalents, see 
Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften, 172-259. 

For the official list of New Testament manuscripts, see Kurt Aland, with Michael Welte, 
Beate Köster, and Klaus Junack, Kurzgefaßte Liste der griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments (2nd ed.; ANTF 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994 [1st ed., 1963]), with continu- 
ing updates on the website of the Münster Institute for New Testament Textual Research: 
http://www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung. 

35 During the past decade Tregelles’ standing has risen sharply: David Parker, e.g., when 
comparing the Greek New Testament editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott-Hort, and the new, current Editio Critica Maior (Münster Institute) concluded 
his article by asserting: 

"It may be that we have overlooked the significance and standard of Tregelles' achieve- 
ment. For thoroughness of citation, the Editio Critica Maior may be the new Tischendorf, 
but so far as its text goes it deserves to be called the new Tregelles." 

David C. Parker, "The Development of the Critical Text of the Epistles of James: From 
Lachmann to the Editio Critica Maior, in New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis: 
Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; BETL 161; Leuven: University Press/Peeters, 2002), 330. 
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one after the other incorporated new textual discoveries, a great many of 
them his own. Curiously, this latter feature turned out to be a weakness in the 
quality of his critical texts, because—as is well recognized—he fell victim 
to altering each text in accordance with his most recent manuscript discov- 
eries, a fault particularly with respect to Codex Sinaiticus in his final, eighth 
edition.?6 Notwithstanding this serious, though understandable fault—given 
Tischendorf's obsession with the superlative nature of Codex Sinaiticus—it is 
clear to all that this final edition set a new standard for critical editions. The 
not infrequent call in Germany since Tischendorf's time, and most recently by 
the Münster Institute, for a “new Tischendorf” attests to that high standard of 
comprehensiveness and excellence. 

If now Tischendorf and his “darling” codex are to be erased from history, 
it will be helpful to know where New Testament textual criticism stood just 
before his scholarship began. 


3 New Testament Textual Criticism Prior to Tischendorf 


34 Early Critical Editions of the Greek New Testament 
(1516—1831—Erasmus to Lachmann) 

Earlier we noted that Tischendorf's career opened with the publication of his 
first critical edition of the Greek New Testament in 1841—when he was only 
twenty-six years old. Just a decade earlier (1831) the epoch-making critical edi- 
tion of Karl Konrad Friedrich Wilhelm Lachmann (1793-1851) had appeared. 
As a classical scholar, Lachmann was able to construct a text that moved 
decisively against the deeply ingrained ecclesiastical text of the Church—the 
Textus Receptus—whose authority very few were willing to challenge. In the 
period preceding Lachmann, the textual critics who followed the lead of 
Desiderius Erasmus (ca. 1466-1536) and his 1516 critical text identified a vast 
number of New Testament manuscripts available throughout Europe, mul- 
tiplied the quantity of textual variants almost exponentially, and created a 


36 Eg. Milligan, “Tischendorf and Tregelles,” 141-142, spoke of “the unreasonable amount of 
dependence placed by Tischendorf in his last edition upon one Ms," and how that “has 
led him to remodel his text in a direction precisely contrary to that in which he had last 
been moving’—“he had thrown himself almost exclusively into its arms"; Léon Vaganay 
and Christian-Bernard Amphoux, An Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism 
(2nd ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 148; see much earlier, Scrivener, 
Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus, v*—viii*; and Abbot, “The Late Prof. Tischendorf, 
225-226. In defense of Tischendorf, see Gregory, Canon and Text, 459. 
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steady flow of critical editions. Among the early editors and their editions?" 
were Cardinal Ximénez' Complutensian Polyglot (1522), the editions of Simon 
Colinaeus (1534), Stephanus (Robert Estienne, 1550), Théodore Beza (ten edi- 
tions, 1565-1611), the Elzevir publishing house (1633—the first text named the 
Textus Receptus), Brian Walton's Polyglot (1655-1657), and the hand-edition 
of John Fell (1675). Then in 1707 John Mill (1645-1707)—two weeks before his 
death—published the first major critical edition worthy of the name, with 
168 folio pages of "Prolegomena" and 809 pages of Greek text, including some 
30,000 variants that comprise about twenty-five to thirty percent of each page. 
These variants were drawn from some ninety Greek manuscripts, from ver- 
sions in Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Arabic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Persian, but especially from the Old Latin and Vulgate, as well as from cita- 
tions of numerous patristic writers. Understandably, Mill was castigated by 
church leaders for disclosing openly and unashamedly that the Greek New 
Testament text had 30,000 variants. The effect, they claimed, was “to render 
the standard of faith insecure, or at best to give others too good a handle for 
doubting.”?® Richard Bentley, the renowned classicist and Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, however, came to Mill's defense in 1713. He argued to the 
contrary that the sacred text had not been rendered precarious by 30,000 vari- 
ants; after all, it is better, he said, “to have more anchors than one" and “a great 
blessing that so many manuscripts of the New Testament are still among us.” 
Bentley continued: 


Make your 30,000 as many more, if numbers of Copies can ever reach that 
Sum: all the better to a knowing and serious reader, who is thereby more 
richly furnish'd to select what he sees Genuine.?? 


37 _ Forextensive discussion, see Eldon J. Epp, “Critical Editions and the Development of Text- 
Critical Methods,” New Cambridge History of the Bible (4 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013-2015) Part r, "From Erasmus to Griesbach (1516-1807)” 3: (2015) and 
Part 11: “From Lachmann (1831) to the Present,” 4: (2015); on what title pages reveal, see 
idem, "In the Beginning was the New Testament Text, but Which Text? A Consideration 
of 'Ausgangstext' and ‘Initial Text,” Texts and Traditions: Essays in Honour of J. Keith Elliott 
(eds. Peter Doble and Jeffrey Kloha; NTTSD 47; Leiden: Brill, 2014), 35-70, esp. 35-51. 

38 Quotation from Daniel Whitby (1710); on further opposition to Mill, see Adam Fox, John 
Mill and Richard Bentley: A Study of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 1675-1729 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1954), 106, 105-115. 

39 Richard Bentley, Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking: in a Letter to EH DÉI 
[Francis Hare] by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis [Bentley’s pseudonym] (London: J. Bentham, 
1713); for the quotations and relevant excerpts, see Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 
112-115. 
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In 1720 Bentley offered his own Proposals for Printing a Greek and Latin New 
Testament, "as represented in the most ancient and venerable Mss. in Greek 
and Roman capital letters" from the ninth century and earlier (Proposal 1),4° 
thereby conceiving of a text that would, by its very nature, move well away 
from the prevailing Textus Receptus, which had been built upon later manu- 
scripts. As it turned out, Bentley was unable to carry through on his plan,” but 
Mill's work, comprehensive for its time, became the catalyst for shaping the 
principles on which future editions should be based. Curiously, however, and 
with only a few exceptions, the critical editions until Lachmann—in spite of 
thelofty principles enunciated by their editors that would support the primacy 
of the earlier manuscripts—all printed some form of the Textus Receptus as 
the text-line at the top of the pages. This was contradictory, but the simple fact 
is that, at the time, it was ecclesiastically risky to abandon the Textus Receptus. 

Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752) was the next significant editor of a criti- 
cal edition (1734); he printed as his text a slightly altered form of the Textus 
Receptus, but cleverly marked individual variants in five ways: (1) as the origi- 
nal text, or as readings that were (2) superior, (3) equal, or (4) inferior to the 
text above, and (5) as readings to be rejected. Therefore, if one were to utilize 
variants marked, for example, as "original" or “superior,” the result would be a 
text considerably removed from the Textus Receptus. Yet, the received eccle- 
siastical text remained unscathed. Bengel, a respected churchman, thereby 
avoided a fate that befell Johann Jakob Wettstein (1693-1754), who (in 1718) had 
published and supported six variant readings from Codex Alexandrinus (A, 02, 
5th century) that Lutheran pastors in Basel, who were his superiors, read as 
theologically Arian/Socinian. They not only brought heresy charges against 
him, but also hinted that he himself had altered the already famous Codex to 
suit his Socinian views. Accordingly, Wettstein was deprived of his ordination 
as Deacon, took a professorship in the Netherlands, and defended himself for 
fifteen years, to no avail. At one point during his trials, it was reported that 


40 See the text of his Proposals in Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra, xvii-xix; quotation, xvii. Further 
on using manuscripts up to the ninth century, xii-xiii, xv. 

41 Bentley, like others, sought an accurate collation of Codex B, sending out three collators, 
who gave him a good sense of its text. This, however, finally scuttled his planned critical 
edition, because readings in B differed from the other early majuscules to the extent that 
his intended demonstration of the unity of the early text disintegrated. His expectation 
in 1716 was that his text constructed from all the ancient Greek (and Latin!) manuscripts 
would be "exactly as it was in the best exemplars at the time of the Council of Nice; so 
that there shall not be twenty words, nor even particles, difference" (Ellis, Bentleii critica 
sacra, xii). An accurate collation was available first in Tischendorf's published text of B in 
1867[!], much to the frustration of scholars in the intervening period. 
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the hearing committee "thanked God for the Received Text" (Textus Receptus)! 
Wettstein's modern biographer justly asserted that “Wettstein fought a battle 
royal for the freedom of textual criticism from dogmatic prejudice, and cleared 
the ground for future critical enterprise"? He remains a hero in that struggle 
through his defense of the readings in Codex A that differed from the Textus 
Receptus and in his enunciation of principles in his extensive "Prolegomena" 
that would repudiate the Textus Receptus. Nevertheless and contradictorily, he 
printed the latter as the text-line in his massive 1751-1752 critical edition.*? 

The remaining major figure prior to Lachmann was Johann Jakob Griesbach 
(1745-1812), whose “canons” for determining the priority of readings (in his sec- 
ond critical edition, 1796-1806) once again, if followed, would have produced 
a text departing decisively from the Textus Receptus. Yet, he still printed a form 
of that ecclesiastical version at the top of the pages. It was left to Lachmann, 
therefore, to make the decisive move. 

Lachmann’s text, though a landmark and almost universally recognized as 
such, had its weaknesses. For example, his stated aim was to establish the text 
of the Christian East around the end of the fourth century but not the original 
text, as he stated explicitly: 


I am not yet trying to find the true reading—which indeed is often still in 
existence in some single source, but just as often has been totally lost,— 
but only the oldest one among those that are evidently widely spread.** 


Later, in 1907, Gregory, judging as invalid this attempt to find “a middle text 
which will lead you over to the true text,’ yet stated that Lachmann's “art and 
his insight led him to determine a text which largely belongs to the second 


42 C.L.Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein 1693-1754: An Account of His Life, Work, and Some 
of His Contemporaries (London: SPCK, 1937), 49; on the six passages from Codex A, see 
56-57, 66; on his trial, in Basel, 47-95. 

43 Among Wettstein's reasons for retaining the Textus Receptus was his change of views 
between the first issue of his "Prolegomena" in 1730 and its appearance again in his edi- 
tion of 1751-1752, namely, he was persuaded that the oldest Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament had been latinized (a compelling view at the time)—that is, the old Greek 
manuscripts were claimed to have been corrupted by interpolation from Latin manu- 
scripts. Thus, Wettstein sought to “jump over" those Greek manuscripts to later, presum- 
ably uncorrupted, ones. William Bowyer's 1763 edition is based largely on Wettstein's 
apparatus and marginal notations and utilizes readings Wettstein took to be the earli- 
est—hence contrary to the Textus Receptus: Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein, 245— 
246; Gregory, Textkritik, 951, 954n1. 

44 Gregory, Canon and Text, 459. 
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century, and modern criticism accepts a great many of the readings which he 
approved."5 Gregory, of course, was speaking from the perspective of very 
early twentieth century, well before the major papyrus discoveries were made, 
and obviously was reflecting the then-rather-recent views of Westcott-Hort 
(18811882).^9 Other noted deficiencies in Lachmann’s edition included the 
following: 

(1) His textual witnesses were too limited; he appears to have used collations 
of only several Greek majuscules, but no minuscules. The Greek manuscripts 
he used were these: 


Codex Alexandrinus (A, o2, 5th century). 

Codex Vaticanus (B, o3, 4th century)—though only its yet-imperfect 
collations. 

Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus (C, 04, 5th century palimpsest)—yet 
imperfectly read. 

Codex Bezae (Dea, os, ca. 400 CE). 

Codex Claromontanus (DP, 06, 6th century). 

Codex Laudianus (E?, o8, 6th century). 

Codex Boernerianus (GP, 012, gth century). 

Codex Coislinianus (HP, 015, 6th century) —fragmentary. 

Codex Guelferbytanus A (P*, 024, 6th century). 

Codex Guelferbytanus B (Q, 026, 5th century)—fragmentary. 

Codex Borgianus (T, 029, 5th century)—fragmentary. 

Codex Dublinensis (Z, 035, 6th century palimpsest)—fragmentary 


Only Codex B (at the time still not accurately published) dated from the fourth 
century—the others all from the fifth to ninth centuries. 

(2) Of New Testament versions, Lachmann cited only the Old Latin (a, b, c, g) 
and the Vulgate (Codices Amiatinus [A, 8th century |—but from an imperfect 
collation—and Fuldensis [F, 546 CE |), since he did not know Syriac or Coptic. 

(3) He cited only two Greek patristic writers: Irenaeus (2nd century) and 
Origen (3rd century) and, among the Latin writers, Cyprian (3rd century), 


45 lbid. 455. 

46 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek (2 vols; London: Macmillan, 1881-1882): vol. 2: Introduction, Appendix (2nd ed., 
1896). 
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Hilary (ath century), Lucifer of Cagliari (4th century), and Primasius (6th cen- 
tury, for the Apocalypse).*” 

(4) Lachmann, in determining readings for his text-line, employed only 
external criteria—evidence from factors such as the age, quality, provenance, 
geographical distribution, and groupings of manuscripts and other witnesses. 
Hence, he dismissed internal evidence—what authors were most likely to 
write and what scribes were likely to transcribe. Internal criteria include, for 
example, giving priority to the reading in a variation unit that best explains all 
others; preferring the more difficult reading to the smooth, easy reading; 
choosing the reading that best conforms to an author's style or theology, or 
to Semitic expressions; and choosing readings not conforming to parallel pas- 
sages, to Jewish Bible passages, or to Christian liturgical forms. This is a com- 
plex subject, to be sure, but Lachmann’s conviction was that “we can and must 
edit without interpreting [recensere sine interpretatione], which was based 
on his judgment (registered against Griesbach) that the internal criteria for 
selecting readings “by their nature almost all cancel each other out.”*® This 
view, however, was unsustainable, and virtually all other textual critics, past 
and present, have utilized both external and internal evidence in making text- 
critical decisions.^? 


47 Frederick H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for 
the Use of Biblical Students (4th ed.; ed. Edward Miller; 2 vols.; London: George Bell, 1894) 
2:232-233 [Subsequently cited as Scrivener and Miller, Plain Introduction]; Frederic 
G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (2nd ed.; London: 
Macmillan, 1926), 287—288. 

48 Sebastiano Timpanaro, The Genesis of Lachmann’s Method (ed. and trans. Glenn W. Most; 
Chicago/London: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 88, citing K. Lachmann's *Rechen- 
schaft über Lachmanns Ausgabe des Neuen Testaments," TSK 3 (1830): 817-845; repr. in 
idem, Kleinere Schriften (2 vols.; Berlin, 1876), 2:250—272 (252). One critic of Lachmann on 
this subject was Kenyon, Handbook, 288: "He also tied his own hands unnecessarily, by 
binding himself to follow the majority of his authorities, without regard to the internal 
probabilities of the rival readings; thinking that thus he would eliminate altogether the 
‘personal equation...” 

49 On criteria for the priority of readings, see Eldon J. Epp, “Traditional ‘Canons’ of New 
Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, Validity, and Viability-or Lack Thereof,’ in The 
Textual History of the Greek New Testament (eds. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; 
SBL Text-Critical Studies 8; Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011), 79-127; idem, 
"Textual Criticism and New Testament Interpretation," in Method and Meaning: Essays on 
New Testament Interpretation in Honor of Harold W. Attridge (eds. Andrew B. McGowan 
and Kent Harold Richards; sBL Resources for Biblical Study 67; Atlanta, GA: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2011), 79-105; idem, in The New Cambridge History of the Bible (2 parts, 
in vols. 3 and 4; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 
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This much-compressed survey of significant critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament indicates the state of the text up to the time of Tischendorf's 
scholarly work. His were the next major editions to appear, and they would 
counter all these deficiencies in grand fashion. 


3.2 Major New Testament Manuscripts Known and Used Prior 
to Tischendorf’s Time 

The majuscule codices employed by Lachmann raise the question as to what 
Greek manuscripts were available to textual critics prior to Tischendorf's 
scholarly activity. This is difficult to quantify, for available lists date from 
1884 to 1909, that is, ten to thirty-five years after Tischendorf's death (1874). 
For example, Scrivener enumerated 3,791 Greek manuscripts known in 1894; 
Gregory in 1908 listed 161 majuscules; fourteen papyri; 2,292 minuscules; and 
1,540 lectionaries, for a total of 3,846.59 A similar count, given above, indicates 
that Tischendorf's eighth major edition of the Greek New Testament (1869— 
1872) employed or knew 3,633 Greek manuscripts of all classes. A more helpful 
figure would be that taken from Tischendorf's eighth critical edition itself— 
showing the witnesses available to him at the time— but only some seventy 
majuscules (including a few lectionaries) and no minuscules are listed there. 

If, however, our focus falls on majuscules, which were the mainstay of textual 
criticism up to Tischendorf's time, the depth and breadth of his contributions 
will be revealed. If his comprehensive eighth edition employed majuscules 
numbering around seventy, and if, as discussed earlier, Tischendorf brought 
to light or first used, collated, transcribed, or published some fifty-four majus- 


50 Scrivener and Miller, Plain Introduction, 1:90-377 + pls. 1v-xv; Gregory, Prolegomena 
(1894), 441-791; idem, Die griechischen Handschriften, 32-171; earlier symbols and num- 
bers, 172-259; idem, Textkritik (1909), 18-478. The preceding figures are raw numbers, and, 
as time passed, some manuscripts turned out to be portions of other manuscripts, some 
minuscules proved to be lectionaries, etc., and the quantity and totals in each list will 
change. E.g., a raw count from Gregory's Prolegomena appears to be way off the mark, 
listing (obviously with myriad overlaps) 161 majuscules, 14 papyri, 3,518 minuscules, and 
1,846 lectionaries, for a total of 5,539!—a total virtually identical with present figures of 
different manuscripts, namely 125 papyri; 282 majuscules; 2,794 minuscules; and 2,355 
lectionaries, for a total of 5,556: see Kurt Aland et al., Kurzgefafste Liste (19947), and the 
essential, continuous updates at http://www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung. 

Minuscules, which first appeared in the gth century, increased to 643 at the turn of 
the nth/12th centuries, and lectionaries, numbering twenty-six at the opening of the oth 
century, reached 869 at the turn of the uth/12th, with near exponential additions thereaf- 
ter. This growth was exemplified later by J.M.A. Scholz, who, for his edition of 1830-1836, 
added 616 minuscules. 
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cules, the parameters of his contribution to and influence on textual criticism 
are monumental. His labors are still more impressive when we focus on the 
five majuscules most significant in his day, which—as it happened—were all 
dated in the sixth century or earlier. Some important minuscules were known 
and used, such as 1, 33, and 69, obviously possessing texts earlier than the 
manuscripts containing them. Tischendorf emphasized the five early majus- 
cules, and all (by the way) were prominent in Lachmann’s edition: Codices A, 
B, C, De, and DP. They are treated here in the order in which they made their 
appearance in libraries or otherwise in the world of scholarship. 


3.24 Codex Vaticanus (B, 03, 4th Century) 

Codex Vaticanus, the earliest known of these five majuscules, contains the 
New Testament, but breaks off after Heb 934 and lacks 1-2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and Revelation. It was published in definitive form (an exact tran- 
scription in Greek type) by Tischendorf in 1867—a publication much later than 
those for Codices A, and Dea, later than C and DP, and even two years after X. 
It was known to be in the Vatican Library in 1481, was used by Erasmus in 1516, 
and was collated in part and presumably in full some six times between 1606 
and 1801, namely, by Lucas Brugensis (only 20 extracts) in 1606; Caryophilus in 
1625 (printed in 1673); Bartolocci in 1669; for Richard Bentley by Mico in 1720; 
for Bentley by Rulotta in 1729; Andreas Birch in 1780 (published in 1798-1801); 
and, finally, a transcription by Cardinal Mai in 1857; 18592. All of these were less 
than satisfactory?! but are mentioned here in detail to indicate the extended 
and continuous attempts to discern the nature of what long was recognized as 
an important witness to the biblical text. 

As noted earlier, consultation of B was strictly limited—for reasons of 
illness—during the time that Mai was preparing his transcription. This greatly 
hindered researchers, such as Tischendorf, whose difficulties were reported 
above, and also Tregelles, who had similar experiences in 1845, when, it might 
be said, he suffered outright harassment. His singular purpose was to consult 
the codex, aided by a letter from Cardinal Wiseman. Although allowed to see 
the manuscript several times, he was not allowed to transcribe any readings. 
His report read this way: 


51 ` See e.g., Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 156—157, 161, 172. He sought to collate Codex 
B in 1845, 1846, and 1849. Comparing the published collations of Mico and Birch, he found 
2,000 differences between them-in what Tregelles considered "the most important of all 
New Testament Mss" (156), even though still imperfectly known. 
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They would not let me open the volume without searching my pockets, 
and depriving me of pen, ink, and paper....If I looked at a passage too 
long the two prelati [clerics] would snatch the book out from my hands.*?? 


He added that the two watchers would laugh and talk loudly to distract his 
attention further. Others had the same treatment, as late as 1860: Dean John 
William Burgon was allowed a mere hour and a half to examine the Codex, 
and in 1861 Dean Henry Alford was granted a visit of four days, with Cardinal 
Antonelli's specific permission in hand “to verify passages,” but the librarian's 
interpretation was that he could see the Codex, but not use it.5? Why this hap- 
pened after the publication of Mai's printed edition in 1857 (1859) is explicable, 
perhaps, because Mai’s work was filled with errors that, if scholars discovered 
and revealed them, would have been embarrassing.** 

Finally, in 1866 Tischendorf was granted time to consult B to clarify points at 
which existent collations varied, but he could not resist copying twenty pages, 
nineteen from the New Testament. This clear violation, when discovered, 
restricted Tischendorf to an eight-day stay, though on appeal he was given six 
more days. Remarkably, these fourteen days were sufficient for Tischendorf to 
publish, in 1867, the first highly accurate transcription of B. 


3.2.2 Codex Alexandrinus (A, o2, 5th Century) 

Codex Alexandrinus has the New Testament, with the exception of Matthew 
up to 25:6, John 6:50-8:52, and 2 Cor 4:13-12:6. It was presented to King Charles 
I by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople in 1627, collated for Brian Walton's 
Polyglot (1655-1657), for John Mill's edition (1707), where it was his chief manu- 
script, by Richard Bentley (1716), and by J.J. Wettstein (1729). In 1757 the British 
Museum acquired it, where Karl Gottlieb Woide printed a transcription in 
1786, which was used by J.J. Griesbach (1775-1801), S.P. Tregelles (1857-1872), 
Tischendorf (1869-1872), and many others. Two photographic facsimiles were 


52 Frederick H.A. Scrivener, Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament and the Ancient 
Manuscripts which Contain It, Chiefly Addressed to Those Who Do Not Read Greek 
(Cambridge: Deighton Bell, 1875), 26-27; Scrivener and Miller, Plain Introduction, 112m. 
Tregelles' quotation is from a published lecture. 

53 Scrivener and Miller, Plain Introduction, 1314n2; Scrivener, Six Lectures, 26-27. 

54 Mais death in 1854 preceded the 1857 five-volume publication (New Testament in vol. 5) 
by Carlo Vercellone. Mai also had prepared a small volume with the New Testament text, 
issued in 1859 by Vercellone, which, unfortunately, differed extensively, *to prove conclu- 
sively the necessity of having the work done over again": Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament (2nd ed.; London: Macmillan, 1912), 78; see also Scrivener 
and Miller, Plain Introduction, 1:12-114. 
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published by the British Museum, one by E. Maunde Thompson in 1879, the 
other by Frederic G. Kenyon in 1909. Due to limited access to Codex B for nearly 
400 years, Codex A became the predominant early manuscript for knowledge 
of the Greek New Testament text, and it was heavily used, especially since the 
appearance of critical editions by Walton and Mill. Every description of Codex 
A repeats the story of its rescue by Richard Bentley, in 1731, from a fire in the 
Cottonian Library at Cambridge. Doubtless, except for Bentley, it would have 
been erased from history! 


3.2.3 Codex Bezae (Dea, os, ca. 400 CE) 

Codex Bezae, a Greek-Latin bilingual with almost all of the text of the Gospels 
and Acts (plus a fragment of 3 John), is first known to us when Guillaume 
du Prat, Bishop of Clermont, took it to the Council of Trent in 1546 to pro- 
vide a biblical basis for celibacy from its textual variant ottw¢ [“thus”] in 
John 21:22, where Jesus allegedly said of the “beloved disciple,” *... if I wish him 
to remain thus until I come.” It was first collated for Walton's Polyglot (1655- 
1757) by Archbishop James Ussher, collated again in Mill's edition (1707), then 
by Wettstein and Bentley (1716). A transcription was published by Thomas 
Kipling in 1793, and later by Scrivener (1864), with a photographic facsimile by 
Cambridge University Press appearing in 1899. 

Codex Dea, along with DP, was in the possession of Théodore Beza, though 
he made little use of either manuscript in his ten editions of the Greek New 
Testament (1565—1611), all of which closely followed the Textus Receptus—a text 
with numerous and significant differences from these two codices. For reasons 
unknown, Beza presented Codex Bezae (as it became known) to Cambridge 
University in 1581. 


3.2.4 Codex Claromontanus (DP, 06, 6th Century) 

Codex Claromontanus, a Greek-Latin bilingual, was first made known by its 
owner, Théodore Beza, in the preface to his second major edition of the Greek 
New Testament in 1582. After Beza’s death (1605) the codex became a posses- 
sion of Claude Dupuy, then of his sons Jacques and Pierre. Louis xiv purchased 
it for the Bibliothèque du Roi prior to 1656, when Jacques Dupuy, the King’s 
librarian, died. The codex remains there in what is now France's Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Though Beza, as noted, made minimal use of this manuscript, 
others consulted and/or collated it: Its readings were checked for Walton's 
Polyglot (1655-1657), and for the editions of Curcellaeus (1658) and John Mill 
(1707). Wettstein twice collated it (1715, 1716)—apparently the first thorough 
collation—and Griesbach examined it in detail on a visit to Paris and, in 1793, 
published corrections to Wettstein's citations. Tregelles collated the entire 
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manuscript in 1849 and again in 1850; after comparing his readings (espe- 
cially those of the correctors) with Tischendorf's collation, he sent his notes to 
Tischendorf, but it was left to the latter to publish his facsimile edition in 1852.55 
Tregelles asserted that DP is *one of the most valuable Mss. extant: none of the 
texts published by Tischendorf is so important with the single exception of 
the palimpsest Codex Ephraemi" [an 1860 judgment, preceding Tischendorf's 
publication of x and B].56 


3.2.5 Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus (C, 04, 5th Century) 

Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus is a palimpsest that contains, in its twelfth 
century overwriting, thirty-eight treatises in Syriac by Ephraem of Syria. The 
underwriting preserves 209 leaves, including 145 of the New Testament with 
portions of all books except 2 Thessalonians and 2 John. The codex was brought 
from the East to Florence by Andreas Johannes Lascar (11535 in Rome) and 
thence became the property of Cardinal Nicola Ridolfi. After his death in 1550, 
it was brought into France by Queen Catherine de’ Medici (1519-1589) and later 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. The underwriting, however, was identi- 
fied as biblical only in the late seventeenth century by Pierre Allix (11717), and 
Ludolf Küster included some readings in his 1710 edition of John Mill's Greek 
New Testament. J.J. Wettstein collated the manuscript for Bentley in 1716 as 
best as he was able, given the difficulty of reading the erased script, and in 
1835 Ferdinand Florenz Fleck suggested to the conservator of manuscripts at 
Paris, Karl Benedict Hase, that the leaves be treated with a chemical (tinctura 
Giobertina) to bring out more clearly the New Testament material.5? The pro- 
cess stained and disfigured the manuscript, though some said that readability 
was improved, but Gregory asserted that neither Fleck nor anyone else could 
read it.59 Tischendorf (as related earlier) journeyed to Paris in 1840, read the 


55 On Codex Claromontanus, see the basic resource, Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen 
Testamentes, 105-109; also Samuel Prideaux Tregelles in T.H. Horne, An Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures (4 vols.; uth ed.; London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1860), 4:190-193; Scrivener and Miller, Plain Introduction, 
1173-176. In 1707 John Aymont stole and sold 35 leaves, but they were returned to the 
library in 1720 and 1729 by subsequent purchasers. 

56 Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 4393. 

57 The basic resource for Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus is Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen 
Testamentes, 40-42; see also Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 4166-169; Scrivener and 
Miller, Plain Introduction, 1321124. 

58 Gregory, “Tischendorf,” 158n1. Note the false accusation that Tischendorf damaged the 
manuscript with the chemical, though at the time he was still a boy in the Plauern 
gymnasium. 
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manuscript, and published the New Testament portion in 1843, followed by 
the Old Testament in 1845.59 Only Tischendorf's edition is adequate for use in 
a critical edition. 

Summary. The point not to be missed is that three of these five highly sig- 
nificant manuscripts, though known much earlier, became available fully and 
accurately only after Tischendorf had edited and published them: Codices C, 
DP, and B. Codex 8, of course, later would join these majuscules to form a pow- 
erful group of six, resulting in Tischendorf taking initiative in making four out 
of the six available in full and accurate form. The other two manuscripts had 
been readily available since the late eighteenth century, namely Codex A— 
given Woide's transcription in ordinary Greek type (1786)99—and Codex Desa — 
available in Kipling's 1793 elaborate and highly accurate printed transcription.©! 

In view of Tischendorf's stunning contributions through his critical editions 
and in his handling of these hitherto unknown or poorly understood majus- 
cules, what would have been the effect of erasing him from history? 


4 Tischendorf Erased: Is There Textual Criticism after Tischendorf? 


From our observations of Tischendorf's personality, it is beyond doubt that it 
would have been more difficult for him to face his own non-existence than for 
most others. Now, however, we will boldly erase from history this highly com- 
petent, virtually incomparable, and eminently honored scholar, along with all 
his publications, and our focus will fall on what remains as grist for the mills of 
New Testament textual critics up to the present time. 


44 Codex Sinaiticus without Tischendorf: Lost or Simply Delayed? 

An obvious question is: What would New Testament textual criticism amount 
to without Codex Sinaiticus? Or is that really the question? After all, the exis- 
tence of N did not depend on Tischendorf—it was present somewhere for 1,500 
years before Tischendorf began his scholarly work. More pertinent questions, 
therefore, are these: Without Tischendorf would & have been forever absent? 
That is highly improbable, so we should ask, then: How long would we have 
been without this important codex? Probable answers are ready at hand. We 


59 Ibid. 157-158. 

60 Described by Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 4:678-679. Tischendorf died (1874) prior to 
the photographic facsimile editions by Thompson (1879) and by Kenyon (1909). 

61 On Kipling's edition, see Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 4:681. Tischendorf, of course, 
died prior to the photographic facsimile edition in 1899 (Cambridge University Press). 
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learn that in 1844 a bundle of 129 or 130 leaves (the counts differ) allegedly were 
in a basket holding parchment pieces presumably— but improbably—to be 
used to light fires in the monastery. This indicates that portions of the codex 
were in different places in the monastery, but neither N nor parts thereof ever 
were genuinely lost, and its survival probably was not threatened. 

This point can be supported if we allow Tischendorf to be revived for a 
moment, and if we recall his chilling story about rescuing this bundle in 
1844 from a basket filled with parchment pieces to be used (according to his 
report) to start fires, of which forty-three leaves were given to him—a story 
whose veracity has been questioned increasingly in recent years. David Parker 
recently has summarized the accumulating arguments against its veracity, 
first, by noting that baskets customarily were used in monasteries for storage of 
library books, and Tischendorf may have assumed, mistakenly, that they were 
for fuel or trash; and, second, by Parker's reference to the difficulty of burning 
fourth century parchment, for it smolders rather than burns and "produces 
more smell than heat.”®? James Bentley added doubt by noting that the leaves 
ostensibly rescued from fire were in “remarkably good condition.”®? Though 
not appropriate for treatment here, the larger, long-standing issue whether 
the codex was on loan to Tischendorf by the monastery brotherhood, or was 
allowed to be a gift to the Russian Tsar and Tsarina, has received clarification 
during the past two decades Di 


62 David C. Parker, Codex Sinaiticus: The Story of the World's Oldest Bible (London: British 
Library; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010), 130; see 129-131; also Janet Soskice, Sisters of 
Sinai: How Two Lady Adventurers Found the Hidden Gospels (London: Chatto & Windus, 
2009), 121-122 and 309n7. 

63 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 86-87, who correlated his doubt with the "highly suspi- 
cious circumstances" as to whether the Codex later was on loan to Tischendorf and should 
have been returned, or was a gift to the Tsar mediated by Tischendorf; hence, Bentley sees 
the fire story as a “desperate” attempt by Tischendorf “to prove that the original owners of 
the manuscript were unfitted to keep it" (87). 

64 Three important discussions are Ihor Sevéenko, “New Documents on Constantin 
Tischendorf and the Codex Sinaiticus,” Scriptorium 18 (1964): 55-80; see 59n24, who, based 
on new material, cast doubt upon Tischendorf's honesty in the presentation of & to the 
Russian Tsar in 1862; Aland, Konstantin von Tischendorf, 13-36, who brought a measure of 
detachment and objectivity to the discussion, particularly with reference to Sevéenko's 
views; and principally Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 17-148, whose careful, clarifying analysis, 
though lacking a definitive conclusion, provides “a firm foundation for continued discus- 
sion" (147). Whereas Ševčenko lamented the lack of an edition of Tischendorf's letters 
to his wife, Angelika, (75n59) and quotes only three, Aland was aided by his discovery 
of such an archive in Münster, permitting him to quote from some fifteen letters (13-14, 
25-34). 
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On what basis can the survival of Sinaiticus be maintained if Tischendorf 
is removed from the scene? We know that, as his 1859 visit to St. Catherine's 
monastery was nearing its end, he had not been successful in his overarch- 
ing goal of locating the entirety of the Codex. His visit began January 31; on 
February 4 camels were ordered for his departure on the 7th. On the evening 
of the 4th, the monastery steward invited Tischendorf into his quarters, stated 
that he had a Septuagint, and brought out a manuscript wrapped in red cloth: 
it was Codex Sinaiticus—as it soon would be designated.55 That leads me to 
conclude that the 130 previously discarded leaves, at an even earlier point, 
somehow— in the monastery—had become separated from the Codex and no 
one knew where they belonged. This supposition now has confirmation from 
evidence provided by Parker: 


In 1844, he [Tischendorf] was shown two blocks of material, namely 
Quires 35-1 to 37-3 and 47-49. He was not shown the leaves in between 
them, or anything after. In 1859, he saw Quires 37-4 to 46-8 and 57 
onwards. We can say that the material he saw in 1844 was not bound 
in with what he saw later. It is interesting that the leaf Q34—F8 was not 
among the 1844 leaves, but among what was shown him in 1859. It adds to 
the evidence that leaves of the manuscript were kept in different places 
in the monastery.®® 


So the bulk of the volume was elsewhere in the monastery, apparently safe 
enough, and would have been brought to light in some other way sooner or 
later, quite apart from Tischendorf. 

In addition, there is the strong probability that the manuscript would have 
been disclosed shortly after 1844 or 1850, also entirely apart from Tischendorf, 
forreports had it that the Codex, or parts thereof, were seen on three occasions 
by two individuals. A British officer, Major Charles Kerr Macdonald,®” had seen 
the Codex in 1845, and in that year and again in 1850 a Russian Archimandrite 
(head of a monastery), Porphyry Uspenski, had written that "This manuscript, 
whatever it is, is perhaps the oldest in all the Orthodox church, and by its 
antiquity unique.'9? He took back to St. Petersburg some fragments that 
had been used in bookbinding—a common practice in book production. 


65 As reported by Gregory, “Tischendorf,” 173. 

66 Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 131. 

67 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 91, obviously referring to Major Macdonald, instead writes 
of a “Major Macleod, a Scots army officer.” 

68 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 91-92. 
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In addition, two reports almost certainly refer to N's known presence at 
St. Catherine's Monastery. First, the diary of Vitaliano Donati, a natural histo- 
rian, reports his visit there in 1761, when he viewed *a Bible with very beauti- 
ful parchment folios, exceptionally large, fine and square, written in a round 
and very beautiful hand"—a description of shape, in Parker's judgment, that 
“fits it [X] more accurately than any other manuscript known to have been 
in the monastery" Second, an English author, George Borrow, who, like Major 
Macdonald, was to visit St. Catherine's monastery in 1847 to search for manu- 
scripts on behalf of the British Museum—a journey that did not materialize— 
was informed of “an original copy of the Greek New Testament, said to be of 
the fourth century" that was present in the monastery.5? 

Let's bring Tischendorf back to the scene once again, for he learned of 
Uspenski's examination of the manuscript only in August 1859—after finally 
seeing the Codex himself in February. Later, in 1862, the manuscript was on 
public display in St. Petersburg for two weeks, and Uspenski published a pam- 
phlet describing the Codex as a “relic” and saying that the people “kissed it 
devoutly, knowing nothing of its heretical origin, neither perceiving any foul 
odour from it"? Tischendorf responded early in 1863, in part as follows: 


A violent brochure has recently appeared against Codex Sinaiticus as 
of heretical origin, and against me by Porphyrides of Petersburg. ... For 
myself I shall not otherwise engage in the dirty controversy of a stupid 
and fanatical monk, who is full of absurd petty jealousy.” 


The reference to jealousy obviously refers to Uspenski’s lack of success in 
bringing the Codex to St. Petersburg after seeing it at Mt. Sinai. The bitter 
comments of Tischendorf, however, were not only an overreaction, but highly 
curious because in 1862 Uspenski had been “extremely generous in sharing his 
finds with Tischendorf, who wrote warmly of his generosity and their cordial 
dealings.’’? 

Again, to erase Tischendorf and his success in bringing the codex to 
St. Petersburg, it is certainly possible that Uspenski, as a Russian Orthodox 
Church official, in spite of one failure to take the codex to Russia, could well 


69 On both Donati and Borrow, Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 120-121. 

70 J.K. Elliott, Codex Sinaiticus and the Simonides Affair, 22; Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 140-141. 
Uspenski’s reference to the codex as heretical would be due to its textual differences from 
the ecclesiastical text of the Orthodox Church (Textus Receptus). 

71 Elliott, Codex Sinaiticus and the Simonides Affair, 22. 
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have persuaded St. Catherine's monks on a later visit to let him take this ancient 
relic to the Russian capital as an exhibit. Certainly such a display would honor 
the Orthodox church's glorious past, even though Uspenski undoubtedly 
would reject the value of the manuscript's text—given its differences from the 
dominant Byzantine text of the Church. The nature of the text of an ancient 
relic, however, would not be an issue for the common folk who would adore 
the artifact. 

Nothing, however, developed from these sightings of the Codex that we 
have reviewed, which occurred entirely apart from Tischendorf, but it remains 
a fact that there likely were four documented opportunities for others to have 
disclosed the manuscript— sooner or later. 

Now, if again we permit Tischendorf to reappear briefly, we learn that he 
himself had delayed the possible recovery of 8. He visited St. Catherine's in 1853, 
intent on either securing the manuscript or at least copying it, but he found 
nothing—none of the eighty-six or eighty-seven additional leaves he had seen 
in 1844 that the monks would not let him carry off with the forty-three they 
gave him. He was deeply discouraged, and thought the Codex must have been 
taken to Europe, and he decided to change his strategy by abandoning his long- 
held secrecy about the manuscript. When publishing the forty-three leaves in 
1846 (as the Codex Friderico-Augustanus), he had not revealed where they had 
been found, only hinting that the source was near Egypt. Throughout he had 
been intent on recovering the manuscript himself, but now he appeared will- 
ing to have it identified no matter who might bring it to light. 

As the disappointing 1853 journey took him elsewhere, he encountered an 
array of manuscripts, and a more humble Tischendorf exclaimed, "Praise the 
Lord! I must believe Iam about His work, since he so much blesses me." And he 
wrote to Angelika, “In spite of the failure of my greatest ambitions, I have nev- 
ertheless been crowned with grace and mercy far beyond my expectations."? 

The upshot is that if Tischendorf were erased, someone else—Macdonald 
or Uspenski, or another scholar or dignitary visiting St. Catherine's 
monastery—would have delivered the Sinaitic codex to the scholarly world. 
Why is Macdonald a candidate? Though an army officer, he also collected items 
for the British Museum, and he had reported viewing what he thought was a 
fourth century manuscript." The early report of Donati might have encour- 
aged further searches, but more plausibly, based on the information offered to 
Borrow, the British Museum would have sent others to St. Catherine's to seek 
the alleged ancient Bible. Therefore, in my judgment, it is highly likely that the 


73 ` Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 91-92. 
74 Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 121; see the report of Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 4:775. 
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codex we know as N would have emerged—quite apart from Tischendorf— 
sooner rather than later. 


4.2 Other Majuscules without Tischendorf: Lost or Simply Delayed? 
Would we lack the other important manuscripts edited by Tischendorf if he 
were erased from history? As noted, he was the first to provide definitive edi- 
tions of Codices B, C, and DP. None, however, would have been lost to scholar- 
ship in Tischendorf's absence because the existence of all was long recognized: 
B since 1481, C earlier than 1535, and DP since 1582. Each one is of great value, 
preeminently B, which, ironically, was the earliest known and the last to be 
published with full accuracy. A brief sketch of each will confirm their secure 
presence before and after Tischendorf—and without Tischendorf—though 
protractedly their detailed content was understood only imperfectly. 

Codex Vaticanus, curiously, was collated repeatedly in the Vatican Library, 
but always less than satisfactorily. As noted, Tischendorf finally published it 
in a complete and accurate form in 1867. But let us leave Tischendorf out of 
the scene. The limited consultation permitted while Angelo Cardinal Mai was 
preparing his transcription was an almost unbearable situation as the world of 
biblical scholarship was trying, fervently and finally, to obtain an authoritative 
copy. It is eminently clear, however, that Tregelles (if Tischendorf were erased) 
would have sought and secured the definitive collation, because he needed it 
for his edition and had tried aggressively to collate it. Indeed, he had published 
the gospel portion of his Greek New Testament (in 1857 and 1861) without a 
verified collation. Already he had traveled to the Vatican Library in 1845 with 
the “principal object,” as he said, of collating “for myself the Vatican Ms. (B), 
which he then described as “the most important of all New Testament Mss." In 
addition, he was highly motivated to pursue an exact collation because he had 
found two thousand differences between the earlier published collations of 


Mico and Birch.” Like others, he tried to overcome the limitations placed on 
the use of the codex in the Vatican Library, but with almost no success. 

The likelihood that Tregelles would have persisted in his aim to collate B 
fully is enhanced by his extensive collation journeys from 1845 to 1850, which 
included his discouraging trip to Rome, but then library visits to Florence, 
Modena, and Venice in Italy; then to Munich and Basel in 1845; he went to 
Paris in both 1849 and 1850, then to Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig,” Dresden, 


75 Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 156. 
76 At Berlin he spent time with Lachmann, whom he admired, and at Leipzig he and 
Tischendorf compared some eight major collations: ibid., 163-164. 
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Wolfenbüttel, and finally to Utrecht 77 Though these travels (in 1849 and 1850) 
entailed some illness and weary eyes, he could have gone again to the Vatican 
Library if he thought he could achieve the collation of Codex B. 

The one and only caveat to my confidence that Tregelles would have secured 
a full collation of B is the probability of increasing difficulty with his failing eye- 
sight (which he did lose before his death) and other illnesses. He complained in 
1854 that “... the condition of my eyes after collations and trying study of sev- 
eral years, has retarded me in a manner which I can hardly describe" Then he 
suffered a stroke in 1857 after publishing the texts of Matthew and Mark in his 
edition, but continued his work so that all parts of that Greek New Testament 
edition were completed, except for Revelation, by 1870. In early 1870, while 
revising the final chapters of Revelation, he was entirely incapacitated physi- 
cally (though not mentally) by a severe, paralyzing stroke. Yet, he published 
Parts 11-v (Luke-Philemon) between 1857 and 1870 (Revelation was published 
in 1872 with the aid of friends), though, after his death in 1875, a separate 
volume of “Addenda and Corrigenda,” with “Prolegomena” by F.J.A. Hort 
appeared in 1879.7? Yet, Tregelles (if we remove Tischendorf) would have had a 
dozen years before his first stroke and some twenty-five years before his inca- 
pacitating illness to search out a full collation of B. 

The present point, however, can be pressed further. If Tischendorf were out 
of the picture and if Tregelles had been unable to seek a final collation of B, the 
third prodigious collator of the second half of the nineteenth century likely 
would have accomplished it, and that was F.H.A. Scrivener (1813-1891). He 
published, in transcription, careful editions of Codices D*? and FP (Augiensis, 
010, 9th century), but, as Gregory noted, Scrivener's “great industry was turned 
largely to the collation of manuscripts,’ amounting to more than eighty pub- 
lished collations, plus an interesting collation of & with the Textus Receptus.7? 
From 1853 to the late 1880s he was actively collating, so he very well could have 
pursued a full collation of B if that task had not been completed by others— 
especially since he spoke in such glowing terms of Codex B.80 

Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus, as noted earlier, is a palimpsest with New 
Testament underwriting, and it was deciphered, collated, and published by 
Tischendorf already in 1843. If he had not been there, it is certain without 


77 Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 155-166, where he enumerates some 24 manuscripts 
that he collated on these journeys, though some only were checked or consulted. 

78 Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, edited from Ancient Authorities. 

79 Gregory, Canon and Text, 462. See Scrivener, Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus. 

80 See, e.g., Scrivener, Six Lectures on the Text, 25-32; idem, Full Collation of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, v*. 
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question that others would have taken up the challenge that “no mortal" could 
read the obscured New Testament text. Again, it is most likely that Tregelles 
would have done so, since he made two extended trips to Paris in 1849 and 1850, 
where he collated six other major majuscules. More relevant is the fact that 
in Wolfenbüttel (1850) Tregelles collated two palimpsest majuscules, Codices 
Guelferbytanus A (P*, 024, 6th century) and B (Q*, 026, 5th century) and then 
completed an edition of the palimpsest Codex Dublinensis (Z, 035, 6th cen- 
tury), constituting strong evidence that he could and undoubtedly would have 
taken on C if earlier it had not been done competently. 

Codex Claromontanus, long known, was being collated and consulted in the 
same time frame by both Tischendorf and Tregelles as they sought accurate 
readings for their critical editions. Tregelles collated it on his 1849 trip to Paris, 
and consulted it again in 1850, immediately comparing notes with Tischendorf 
when he passed through Leipzig.?! Obviously Tregelles knew that Tischendorf 
was preparing a facsimile edition of DPp—which appeared in 1852. In this case, 
had Tischendorf been absent, there is absolutely no doubt that Tregelles' full 
and accurate collation would have been available. Tregelles, however, as is evi- 
dent from his descriptions of his foreign and domestic journeys, was mainly 
devoted to obtaining collations and, unlike Tischendorf, not so much com- 
mitted to publishing them. That task—lacking Tischendorf—might well have 
fallen to Scrivener since he had published the text of Codex Des, which, like DP, 
had been owned by Théodore Beza. 

Summary. A fair conclusion is that textual criticism would not be lacking 
the four major manuscripts—and many others—that Tischendorf brought to 
light, worked with, or published if he were to be removed from history. Yet, it 
never must be overlooked that, while others likely would have carried through 
on many of the tasks he performed, Constantin Tischendorf actually did 
them!—and within a remarkably short span of time. The open question, how- 
ever, is how much delay there might have been in making these documents 
available, an issue most serious with respect to &. Momentarily, however, we 
shall treat text-critical life without N in terms of what effect that might have 
had on the entire future discipline. 


4-3 Subsequent New Testament Textual Criticism without Tischendorf 
4.3.1 Westcott-Hort's History of the Text 

One of the most significant developments in the remainder of nineteenth cen- 
tury New Testament textual criticism was Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton 
John Anthony Hort's The New Testament in the Original Greek (1881-1882). 


81 Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 161-162, 164. 
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What would have been the effect on their work if Tischendorf and Codex & 
were erased? 

Westcott and Hort already had been working on their Greek New Testament 
for a decade when Tischendorf published his elegant edition of & in 1862, 
and their edition of the Greek Testament would appear nine years after 
Tischendorf's final, eighth major edition in 1872. As noted earlier, Tischendorf's 
text in that edition, though largely based on the &-B combination, had a dis- 
tinct bias in favor of &, which is understandable given his obsession in search- 
ing for the manuscript and the hype that attended its appearance. Codex B, 
therefore, fell into second place, whereas for Westcott and Hort the bias was 
toward B, with & secondary. One can flip the pages of Tischendorf's two vol- 
ume critical edition and find the N-B combination abundant throughout the 
apparatus, just as the B-N pair jumps out of the 140 pages of “Notes on Select 
Readings" in Westcott-Hort's volume two, where an additional eighty pages 
focus on the complex relationships between B and 8.8? At the same time, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that x and B differ considerably in their read- 
ings. One sampling method at the time suggested a seventy percent agreement 
between them, while another count identified 3,036 differences in the gos- 
pels alone.9? Current statistics from the Münster Institute for New Testament 
Textual Research, though employing only test-passages rather than full col- 
lations, place the average percentage of agreement between SID at sixty-two 
percent.®* Frustration arises, however, when the two manuscripts disagree. 


82 Westcott and Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, “Notes on Select Readings" in the 
"Appendix" 2:1-142; on X and B, 2:207-287. The Westcott-Hort Greek Testament does not 
have a critical apparatus, but the “Notes” partially serve that function. 

83 Edward Ardron Hutton, An Atlas of Textual Criticism, Being an Attempt to Show the 
Mutual Relationship of the Authorities for the Text of the New Testament up to about 
1000 AD (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1911), see his attached folding charts. 
He assessed the agreement or not in 275 variation units (excluding Revelation) of triple 
readings—readings in each group of three, taken as representative of the three basic text- 
types popular at the time. Codices N and B agreed (where both were extant) in 191 of the 
275 variants, or 7096. On the 3,036 differences, see Herman Charles Hoskier, Codex B and 
Its Allies: A Study and an Indictment (2 vols.; London: Quaritch, 1914) Part 11, 1-382, for dif- 
ferences between & and B. Hoskier's openly biased work, in its first line, affirms: “It is high 
time that the bubble of codex B should be pricked" and to "sing the Death-song of B asa 
neutral text" (1: i; 1: iii). He aimed to demonstrate that neither codex has a "Neutral" text in 
Westcott-Hort's terms, but that both have been revised: “I submit a vast number of other 
instances where B has a doctored text, plainly, indubitably doctored" (1: vi); for Hoskier, 
the same applied to &. 

84 For the 1000 test-passages selected by the Münster Institute for New Testament Textual 
Research, see Kurt Aland, ed., with later editors: Barbara Aland (1998-), and Klaus Wachtel 
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If, now, we lift Codex N and Tischendorf out of the picture, where would 
Westcott-Hort's highly influential Greek text stand? Would the lofty position 
accorded B be altered? If so, would B rise or fall in significance? A prior point 
is that, while I think & eventually would have been brought to light without 
Tischendorf, it well might not have appeared in full and accurate form in time 
for Westcott and Hort to utilize it in a comprehensive fashion, for they began 
their work thirty years prior to its 1881 publication. So, for the moment, let us 
deprive Westcott and Hort of 8. 

One the one hand, without &, Westcott and Hort would have had a simpler, 
streamlined, even "slick" theory of the text, for B was their "best of the best" 
manuscript, the perfectly qualified leader of their "Neutral" text (which later 
was designated the Egyptian, or Alexandrian, or B-text). For them it was “neu- 
tral” in the sense that it was a “pure” text—uncontaminated in its transmis- 
sion—and therefore the closest one could hope to get to the “original text.” 
Hence, their title, The New Testament in the Original Greek. Yet, they had to 
spend eighty pages in analyzing and explaining the relationships between 
N/B because the close conformity of the two manuscripts was—at the same 
time—tempered by their considerable and dismaying disparity. 

Now, without &, Westcott and Hort could have focused entirely on B, dis- 
cussed its nature and characteristics, and spun out a simpler and therefore 
more persuasive history and theory of the New Testament text, and the incon- 
venient problem of Sie disagreements with B would have disappeared. There 


(2003-), Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (16 vols.; 
ANTF, 9-11, 16-21, 26-31, 35-36; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987-2005). For agreement statistics, 
see the “Ergänzungsliste” for each New Testament writing (but lacking for John 1-21 and 
the Revelation of John). Codices N and B shared 873 passages (B breaks off at Heb 914 and 
does not contain the Pastoral Epistles or Philemon) and agreed in 542, or 6296. Caution: 
Test-passages or sampling methods are highly useful for many purposes, but cannot be 
definitive in measuring manuscript relationships—for which full collations must be 
utilized. E.g., Text und Textwert, using 193 test-passages, showed a 6196 agreement between 
N/B in Mark, but Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: 
Codex W in the Gospel of Mark (sp 43; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981), 90-93, evaluating 
the entire Gospel and employing 1,439 variation-units, found that "N and B never show a 
chapter by chapter agreement of less than 71 percent" (10); actually, seven (out of sixteen) 
chapters agree at 74.6% to 79.896, and six run from 80.5% to 86.3%, with the average chap- 
ter at 78.996 agreement—a significant difference from the Münster 62%. Note, however, 
Münster's 81.796 agreement of N and B in 104 test passages in Acts, which aligns closely 
with the 85.596 agreement resulting from 2,838 variation-units in Acts (using full colla- 
tions) by Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (SBLMS 48; Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 
1994), 10. 
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still would have been an early “Western” text [now commonly referred to as the 
D-textual cluster], primarily represented in Greek by Codex De, as one main 
textual stream, and the equally early "Neutral" text as the other main stream. 
In that case—in our imaginary absence of Tischendorf—this "Neutral" text 
would be headed all alone by Codex B. (Incidentally, the reality of Westcott- 
Hort's ill-named “Alexandrian” text, a sort of mixed text influenced by the two 
main streams, was questioned instantly, followed by few, and disappeared 
from the literature, though the name was transferred by many to the "Neutral" 
text.) To complete their textual history, Westcott and Hort focused on sev- 
eral variation units in later manuscripts that showed perfect conflation of 
“Western” and “Neutral” readings, which occasioned their view that the two 
main streams (and the intermediate mixed text) all flowed together over time 
to form the Byzantine (their "Syrian") text. As all recognized, this was a full 
(that is, a conflated) text, incorporating the bulk of earlier readings and leaving 
out very little. 

The text of Codex B, however, was a shorter, smoother, more consistent and 
highly polished text than others, and therefore it was held by many to be an edi- 
torial recension or scholarly revision. The noted manuscript expert, Frederic G. 
Kenyon, for example, concluded in 1933 that “...the Vatican text represents 
the result, not of continuous unaltered tradition, but of skilled scholarship 
working on the best available authorities."55 Of course, without & and thereby 
unhampered by its frustrating disparities with N, the conviction that B was an 
editorial product might have gained strength and thereby weakened the con- 
fidence that it reached back closely to the “original.” All this, however, was to 
change some seventy years after the Westcott-Hort edition. 

The discovery in the 1950s of 975, containing substantial portions of Luke 
and John and dating in the third century, might well have called forth both 
Westcott and Hort from their graves to herald this remarkable papyrus codex, 
and especially if N were absent. Two scholars, Calvin Porter in the UsA and 
Carlo Martini in Rome studied, respectively, the John and Luke portions and 
found that the text of 975 very closely replicated that of B. In a stroke, the recen- 
sion theory about B was shattered (or atleast moved back nearly 150 years into 
the third century— but no one now views 75 as a scholarly edited text). And, 
on the Westcott-Hort theory of the New Testament text, a strongly buttressed 
B—now a 75-B combination— would occupy the primary position. 

Westcott and Hort, however, may not long have celebrated comfortably 
their isolation of a “Neutral,” or pristine text, for subsequent to their edition 


85 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Fasciculus 1: General Introduction 
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and more so in the twentieth century and beyond, neither the P”°-B text nor 
any other text has been viewed as "Neutral" in their sense—uncontaminated 
in transmission—though it is not to be overlooked that B undoubtedly repre- 
sents a text that was carefully copied and recopied so as to have suffered little 
since the time of 75. A main reason for doubting the commonality of such 
careful transmission resides in the array of some 125 different papyri?$ (some 
fifty-eightup to the turn of the third/fourth century, plus five early majuscules), 
revealing a wide range of differing texts among them. So Codex B, closely linked 
to 975, is a remarkable but rare occurrence, and one that Westcott-Hort would 
have relished. To this extent, the absence of & would have aided Westcott and 
Hort's certainty about the history of the New Testament text by removing some 
of its complexity. 

On the other hand, however, the absence of & would have presented a dis- 
torted picture of the actual transmission process, because the closely-linked 
X-B unit—albeit with significant differences—offered a more realistic repre- 
sentation of how the New Testament text came to us. Westcott-Hort’s concep- 
tion of a midway “Alexandrian” text, as noted, very quickly fell victim to its 
critics, who said it should be collapsed into the “Neutral” text, and this was 
followed by most textual critics. Almost all scholars then adopted Westcott- 
Hort's essential scheme of two early main streams, namely, the “Western” and 
“Neutral,” which then coalesced into the later Byzantine stream. After all, the 
“Western” text, though much disputed over several centuries, showed distinc- 
tive differences in character from the so-called “pure” “Neutral” text, justifying 
two parallel textual streams steadily merging into the dominant ecclesiastical 
or Byzantine tradition. If, however, & is present and allied with B, the transmis- 
sion picture on the "Neutral" side is muddied—which frustrated Westcott and 
Hort, but which actually presents a more accurate view of the process. This 
“muddiness” in transmission was shown still more clearly when the Chester 
Beatty papyri (P45, P48, P47) appeared in the 1930s and the Bodmer papyri 
(3566, 572, P75) were brought out in the 19505, all dating from 200 to the turn of 


86 On quantities of New Testament manuscripts and their assigned dates, see Eldon J. Epp, 
"Are Early New Testament Manuscripts Truly Abundant?” in Israel's God and Rebecca’s 
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the third/fourth century?" hence disclosing a transmission period earlier than 
B (and a, if not erased), as well as earlier than A, C, Des, and DP. 

The size of Westcott-Hort's problem with &—if I may reinforce the point 
by repetition—is shown by the eighty pages they needed to explain its rela- 
tionships with B. So & cuts both ways for them: Removing it provides a clean, 
more convincing theory of two early textual streams, while including it offers 
a more accurate picture of textual transmission. We can remove N to facilitate 
hypothetical discussions such as these, but in actuality we have no choice—it 
is there! And we are grateful for it. 


4.3.2 Subsequent Critical Editions of the New Testament 

The absence of Tischendorf and of X would affect every critical edition since 
his time up to the point when x would have been made available by others, 
because virtually all have followed the path taken by Westcott-Hort, that is, 
major reliance on B-N. Such editions include those edited by Oscar de Gebhardt 
(1881); J.M.S. Baljon (1898); Bernhard Weiss (3 vols., 1894—1900!; 19022); Eberhard 
Nestle, Erwin Nestle, Kurt Aland, et al. (Nestle and Nestle-Aland editions, 
18981-2012?8); Alexander Souter (19101; 19472); Heinrich Joseph Vogels (19201— 
1955*); Augustin Merk, S.J. (1933-1992); José Maria Bover, SJ. (19431-19819); 
Kurt Aland et al. (United Bible Societies’ editions, 19661-2014°), and, in process, 
Barbara Aland, et al. (Editio critica maior by the Münster Institute, Catholic 
Letters, 1997-2005}; 20137). Not only would & disappear as a witness from criti- 
cal apparatuses, but editors would have had to make thousands of different 
textual decisions. That is because an agreement in support of a reading by N-B 
carried much weight, but—without N—a final decision would depend on the 
nature of additional support by other Greek manuscripts, versions, and patris- 
tic citations. If that additional support were seriously divided, and some of the 
customary allies of B were supporting another variant, B would be weakened. 
Often, as noted, B/N support different readings: for example, the apparatus of 
Nestle-Aland?® in the first half of Romans appears to show as many or perhaps 
more differences than agreements. If N is removed, and if we grant (as is the 
general consensus) that B is a manuscript of superior quality (though less so 
in the Pauline Epistles), would textual decisions tend to favor readings with 
B's support, irrespective of other witnesses? After all, significant value also 
is attributed to &. My judgment would be that the apparatuses of all Greek 
New Testaments would look significantly different with 8 removed—at least, 
of course, up to the time that N would have been found and published. If, 
however, the publication of & would have been long delayed, P75 would have 
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strengthened B, while 3996 would have filled partly the agreement/disagree- 
ment role played by N as representative of the actual transmission process, at 
least in portions of Luke and John (since 996, though it agrees more with B%-B 
than not, still has numerous disagreements with the P75-B combination). P45, 
with the Gospels and Acts, would have functioned similarly, due to its *mid- 
way" text. 

What would be the effect if Tischendorf's many critical editions of the 
New Testament were removed? Gregory was blunt in saying that Tischendorf 
should not have published his first edition (1842), calling it *a total mistake," 
and in reporting Lachmann’s assessment: “For that edition, if the truth is to be 
spoken, is from cover to cover a mistake"99— a youthful mistake, we might add. 
Tischendorf's editions from 1849 on, however, were of increasing value until a 
pinnacle was reached with the eighth in 1869-1872. Just as John Mill's 1707 mas- 
sive edition was the model for all future major editions, so Tischendorf's eighth, 
more than a century and a half later, is the modern model—all that is required 
of us is to update the witnesses in each variation-unit for the last century and a 
half (!). Yet, to be without Tischendorf's masterful edition would be a great loss 
in itself, since it is still useful, but far worse, we would have no proof that such a 
careful, comprehensive work could actually be accomplished—and by a single 
person—even if Gregory had to produce the Prolegomena, which stands as a 
separate monument to Tischendorf's prodigious work. 


4-3.3 The Personal Element Lost without Tischendorf 

Glimpses of Tischendorf's personal characteristics have been offered above, 
but there is hardly a word about his actual professorial career or the impetus 
he gave to his discipline. He taught the usual array of theology courses in his 
field: New Testament Introduction; Exegesis and Criticism; History of the Text; 
and Life of Jesus. Regarding the last subject, David Friedrich Strauss, in 1835- 
1836, had published his Life of Jesus Critically Examined and Ernst Renan his 
La vie de Jésus in 1863, and Tischendorf entered that fray with a small volume 
on When Were Our Gospels Written? (1865). Yet, I have read nothing about any 
students of Tischendorf. Gregory, his successor at Leipzig, admits: 


Little has been said of his lectures at the University, because they were 
not his strong point. It was always agreed that he should have an unusual 
freedom in the duties of his chair, so as to pursue his more important 
work.89 


88 Both quotations in Gregory, Canon and Text, 456. 
89 Gregory, “Tischendorf, 180; see 177 on his book. 
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Hence, Tischendorf's interactions and influence were with others—textual 
critics and manuscript experts. The mutual support and rivalry of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles was a case in point, but with questions: Who inspired whom? 
and Who challenged whom? Was their competitiveness a positive or negative 
force? If Tischendorf is taken off the stage, would Tregelles have moved more 
aggressively, or in a more measured fashion? 

Though Tischendorf once spoke of his "Plymouth rival" [referring to 
Tregelles’ connection with the Plymouth Brethren], I think that their inten- 
sity in seeking collations was not so much a competition as to who first could 
secure each one, but rather an effort motivated by their need for accurate col- 
lations for their editions—both of which were in process during the period 
of their interaction. Their mostly congenial comparison of collations had the 
same interest, though Tischendorf patently was more protective of N—he 
sought a “scoop” in that respect. For the most part, I would guess, they spurred 
each other on. Both had the same goal: secure accurate collations of all the 
early, major manuscripts and produce a critical edition. Both were highly moti- 
vated to complete that work, and both believed firmly that they were involved 
in "God's work.” Such statements by Tischendorf, cited earlier, include “Praise 
the Lord! I must believe I am about His work, since he so much blesses me,” 
and, less humbly, his assertion about "the extraordinary enrichments of tex- 
tual knowledge which the Lord imparted to Christian scholarship through 
me.’?° Tregelles speaks of his own commitment “to labour in the work of that 
substructure on which alone the building of God's truth can rest unshaken,"?! 
and his writings are replete with similar professions. If other motivations 
were operative, undoubtedly Tischendorf possessed more of a desire for 
approbation—Who is to judge? 


5 Conclusion 


Our survey of Tischendorf's career and accomplishments has touched only 
the main points: his broad travels in search of biblical manuscripts; several 
major manuscripts that he brought into full use for all textual critics who have 
followed; his eighth critical edition; and a sampling of his interactions with col- 
leagues in Europe, England, and the East. Yet, these represent only the “tip of 
the iceberg," the most visible and impressive aspects of his accomplishments. 
Nothing should be allowed to diminish the magnitude and magnificence of 


90 Bentley, Secrets of Mount Sinai, 91, 124. 
91 Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 272. 
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his achievements, but it is obvious that the opportunities in his early years, 
social and educational, smoothed his path to excellence. His family-standing 
in his town and the surrounding area, his gymnasium schooling, his university 
education, and his marriage to the daughter of a pastor and schoolmaster lent 
dignity, poise, confidence, and assurance that he would be respected, and pro- 
vided an advantageous network for planning and building his character and 
career. Early success in publishing his poetry and novel, his first —if hasty— 
critical edition, his early travels in search of manuscripts to some thirty major 
cities and St. Catherine's Monastery on Mt. Sinai, and finally his triumph in 
deciphering and publishing Codex C, with its consequent honorary Doctor's 
degree from the University of Breslau—all by age thirty (!)—left him with 
almost three more productive decades. Those who knew him or attempted 
descriptions of his personality employ many words along these lines: uncom- 
monly quick, keen, intent, exacting, persistent, patient (most of the time!), 
energetic, ambitious, vigorous, zealous, inspiring, sprightly, with sharp eyes, a 
giant memory, lofty aims, one who worked with astonishing rapidity and per- 
severance, and whose work was beyond all praise. At the same time, his admir- 
ers were compelled to admit that he was at times vain, arrogant, intolerant of 
criticism, and severe and blunt in rebuke. He was, after all, a genuine human 
being in his person, while a genius and a giant in his scholarship. Let us be 
grateful that he lived and worked and left an unmatchable legacy. 

So, what did Tischendorf do for textual criticism—and what likely would 
not have occurred had he not been present? Many important biblical manu- 
scripts would not have been moved from the obscurity of the monastery to 
availability; his quality of work and the vigor with which he pursued it inspired 
imagination and galvanized the efforts of other scholars—textual criticism 
flourished!—and he turned the search, recovery, and analysis of ancient docu- 
ments into a worthy and, most of all, an exciting avenue of research. Let us 
never hope that he would have been erased from history. After all, how often 
has a single individual, as a youth, planned a highly ambitious career and car- 
ried it out in so exemplary a fashion? Long live Constantin von Tischendorf! 


CHAPTER 2 


Patristic Evidence in the Apparatus Criticus 
of a Greek New Testament 


JK. Elliott 


The honoree of this collection is that rara avis, the editor of a Greek New 
Testament and also of major editions of the Apostolic Fathers. Professor 
Michael W. Holmes' distinguished contributions to work on the Apostolic 
Fathers encourages me to revisit some of the possible quotations or allu- 
sions to New Testament texts found in these writings and to ask if some of 
their evidence is valid for inclusion in a full critical apparatus to the Greek 
New Testament. In so doing, I wish to thank Mike for his always friendly com- 
panionship and encouragement over many years and in the several different 
countries where we have met. It will be seen that some readings tally with a 
significant variant witnessed to in only a few continuous text manuscripts and 
those may be more significant in an apparatus to a critical edition of the Greek 
New Testament than those supporting a reading found in the vast majority of 
Greek New Testament manuscripts. 

In 2005, when I contributed my chapter on the Apostolic Fathers en bloc! 
and listed several places where an apparatus to a critical edition of the Greek 
New Testament could benefit from the inclusion of references to those Fathers 
whose citations seemed to lend support to known textual variants, I had not of 
course seen the other articles in the volume, many of which considered cita- 
tions in one of the Apostolic Fathers, largely with a view to proclaiming (as had 
the 1905 Oxford committee whose work was being commemorated a century 
later)? if the Father were formally citing from the New Testament writings. In 
most instances my fellow contributors (including Mike) were cautious about 
being overly positive that these Fathers were citing from the canonical text (or, 
more precisely from a text that was to become canonical). In some instances 
they preferred to argue for a shared or common source of material. 


1 Andrew F. Gregory and Christopher M. Tuckett, eds., The Reception of the New Testament in 
the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). 

2 ACommittee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, The New Testament in the Apostolic 
Fathers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905). (Hereafter NTAF.) 
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Colleagues in that volume were, however, not generally concerned with 
textual variation in the Greek New Testament, and, after deliberation, I 
would still wish to stand by my earlier judgement that in many cases, when 
an Apostolic Father's citation tallies with one or other reading in a citation 
where wll. exist, that Father's name should appear in the apparatus criticus of, 
say, NA?8, 

Obviously, the usual precautions need to be taken when including any 
Patristic name, including asking oneself if the Father was citing precisely, or 
whether he was altering the wording to fit his new context etc.; but as far as 
the Apostolic Fathers are concerned, the original context can more readily be 
examined than is the case of many another Father. We shall look shortly at the 
many Patristic names that do appear in an apparatus where the dangers result- 
ing from the inclusion of what is often a mere name (and no context) are high. 
If a Father quotes the same text regularly in varying contexts and in different 
works, one may be confident of the stability of that witness and whether or not 
he was working from a codex. This is similarly so if he cites the same wording 
over a long period and possibly in differing locales. Such Patristic testimony 
would give an insight into a different strand in the history of text, an enterprise 
more important now that textual critics are no longer concerned only to locate 
the/an original text. Obviously one needs to separate the types of citation i.e., 
adaptations, allusions, reminiscences and circumlocutions and also to ask 
whether or when each individual Father is likely to have been using a codex or 
his memory. The use of Patristic evidence is valid only once one has studied the 
citation practices of each Father and passed a judgement on those procedures. 

First, before turning specifically to the small number of writings commonly 
collected together—at least from the 16th Century—under the title “Apostolic 
Fathers," let us see how critical editions of the Greek New Testament deal with 
Patristic evidence. 

Materials used by editors obviously include a number of continuous text 
manuscripts and, to a lesser extent, lectionary texts and we are also accus- 
tomed to seeing in an apparatus criticus versional evidence and reference to 
Patristic citations. The relevance of including all ancient versions and the care 
with which these should be interpreted are important issues. Similarly the 
inclusion of citations from Church Fathers in Greek, Latin and Syriac, although 
desirable, nonetheless opens up questions about their relevance for interpret- 
ing the earliest and indeed each subsequent stage of the reconstructed Greek 
Ausgangstext. Subsidiary but allied questions concern the textual criticism of 
the Father's work itself. 
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One need only open almost any page in Metzgers time-honoured 
Commentary? to see the extent to which he appeals to citations of Fathers 
(e.g., see Acts 412; Rom 1:16; 6:1; 6:16; 7:25; 8:24, 28; 1 Tim 3:1, 16). And even 
Omanson's more popularising version of this commentary‘ still refers to many 
a Patristic source, Eastern and Western (e.g., see his entry on Heb 2:9 and also 
1 Cor 1110; 2 Cor 11:3). 

We do not need to rehearse here the importance of seeing which Fathers 
support readings concerning the virginal conception in variants at Luke 1-2, or 
their support for v.ll. at John 1:3-4, 13bis, 1:18 or the endings of Mark to recognise 
the importance of Patristic testimony, especially when it can anchor the recep- 
tion of verses to various periods and locales in church history. Those variants 
are of course causes célébres but there are many other such examples. 

But apart from the geographical or historical clues regarding a Father's 
citation, some readings depend on Patristic evidence to amplify their alleged 
weight. The likely reading "Son of God" at Acts 7:56 received added support 
when G.D. Kilpatrick? reported that Macarius/ Symeon and Vita Patricii 
should be included in the apparatus. The reading with *begotten" at Luke 3:22 
known from D is reported to be cited by many Fathers in UBs*. Bart Ehrman, 
in his important survey "The Use and Significance of Patristic Evidence in 
New Testament Textual Criticism,” allows witnesses for that reading to 
include apocryphal texts such as the Gospel of the Hebrews, the Gospel of 
the Ebionites, Apocryphal Acts as well as many other "conventional" Fathers. 
Codex D, far from being a maverick manuscript, is in fact the last witness to 
a reading soon to be neglected. By contrast, one now sees at Heb 11:4 that the 
reading by Clement of Alexandria om. tw dew, once a singular reading, now has 
support from P” of the 3rd—4th Century. 


3 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994). 

4 Roger L. Omanson, A Textual Guide to the Greek New Testament (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 2006). 

5 G.D. Kilpatrick, "Again Acts vii.56: Son of Man?" TZ 34 (1978): 232 reprinted in J.K. Elliott, 
ed., The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays of G.D. 
Kilpatrick (BETL 94; Leuven: Leuven University Press and Peeters, 1990), 417-418. 

6 Originally published as "The Use and Significance of Patristic Evidence for NT Textual 
Criticism" in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis and Early Church History: A Discussion 
of Methods (eds. B. Aland and J. Delobel; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 118-135 and reproduced 
under the title “The Use and Significance of Patristic Evidence for Textual Criticism" in Bart 
D. Ehrman, Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 33; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 
247-266. 
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On a wider canvas, Fathers associated with a given locality may help our 
knowledge of where certain text-types (to use this now disparaged term) origi- 
nated or were popularised. Patristic works from Alexandria are reasonably well 
recorded as too are Fathers associated with Palestine and those related to the 
co-called Western readings. 

Patristic evidence has figured in a critical edition for centuries, even in the 
text edited by Mill in 1707 when he examined Fathers as well as manuscripts." 
Bentley later attempted to collect Patristic materials up to the 5th Century? 
Lachmann also included the Fathers in his apparatus; he seems to have been 
the first to cite Fathers with the volume and page of a printed edition (albeit 
not always accurately). Later Tischendorf similarly often added text and 
context? Sometimes it is difficult to locate all the citations quoted by 
Tischendorf. Volume 111 of his eighth edition (completed by C.R. Gregory), 
pages 1153-1230, includes abbreviations for various Patristic writings—many of 
them drawn from Migne. The Editio critica maior (= ECM) in recent times (on 
which see further below) includes the source in which the quotation appears 
and the edition used, ideally often a modern scholarly text. 

In brief we note the following: von Soden's edition has comparatively few 
Fathers and these are given without their context (e.g., Novum Testamentum 
Graece I, 2, 1472-1478); Merk-O'Callaghan, Novum Testamentum Graece et 
Latine 1992 has many Fathers listed on pages 44*—45*; Bover-O'Callaghan- 
Martini 1977, lxi-lxii—very few of these Fathers are cited in its Greek appara- 
tus. Only occasionally do we find several cited such as at Luke 3:22. The earlier 
editions of Nestle contain very few Fathers. Vogels has very few listed (e.g., his 
4th ed. 1955, ix-xi); BFBS? likewise has only a few Fathers; Souter listed many 
(xxi—xxv) but only a few appear in the apparatus. Modern hand editions like 
NA?8 and UBSsS (particularly) give prominence to the names of Fathers but 
without informing readers where the information has been gleaned. 


7 See J.K. Elliott, “Histoire du texte imprimé," in Manuel de critique textuelle du Nouveau 
Testament 1 (Langues et cultures anciennes 22; ed. C.-B. Amphoux; Brussels: Safran, 2014), 
307-360 (328-329). 

8 On Bentley and Mill see Bart D. Ehrman, “The Use of the Church Fathers in New Testament 
Textual Criticism,’ in The Bible as Book: The Transmission of the Greek Text (eds. Scot 
McKendrick and Orlaith A. O’Sullivan; London: The British Library and New Castle: Oak 
Knoll, 2003), 155-165 (155-156). See also Adam Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley: A Study in 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 1675-1729 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954). 

9 As an example in Tischendorf see Luke 12:48-49 with the inclusion of Clement, Cyril and 
Methodius. 
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The IGNTP Lukel is assiduous in providing a cross reference to a printed 
edition used for each Father (Greek, Latin and Syriac). So too will the forth- 
coming IGNTP John, although the latter is likely to contain only Greek Fathers. 


NA28 

It is not clear how many Fathers are to be found in its apparatus. Seventy-six 
are named on pp. 80*-81*!! (if one includes all three found under the name 
Irenaeus in Greek, Latin and Armenian, and the three for Origen). The three 
references to Marcion are given together on one line. 

Many examples of Origen, Irenaeus and Eusebius are to be seen in the 
apparatus at the opening verses of Mark. Many of these occur for vil in 
Mark, 2, 4. But in v. 8 vdatt without the preposition is said to be read by Origen 
alone among the Fathers (unlike UBs5 which adds Jerome and Augustine). 

Occasionally one encounters readings where there are few Fathers and 
no continuous Greek manuscripts e.g, Luke 24:25 Marcion T(ertullian) 
A(diamantius) E(piphanius); Gal 1:1 om. Marcion; Gal 2:5 Marcion T; Acts 2:9 
Armeniam read by only Tert Aug pt or Xuptov in Eus pt (Jerome).!? 

We may take a few examples from Romans 1 to see how this hand edition 
displays Patristic witnesses: Rom 1:1 re word order’? Ir! and also an unex- 
plained Irlt v; 1:7 Ambst; 1:13 Ambst; 1:24 Spec; 1:32 (longer texts only) either ar 
m Ambst or B b vg?! Lcf. 

But one also needs to recognise the limitations of a hand edition. For exam- 
ple, xopıvov xonpiwy at Luke 13:8 in NA shows only D it. IGNTP shows Amb Aug 
Ps-Aug plus the adaptations of Bachiarinus and of Paulinus-Nola. 


10 The American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project, 
The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel according to Saint Luke (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1984, 1987). 

11  Supposedly only abbreviated names are in this list, although one sees the Didache and 
Ophites there in full! 

12 Elsewhere see John 14:2 where the famous reading noMaı povar Mapa tw atpı occurs 
only in Fathers (15 or 16 Greek and several Latin). See G.D. Fee, "The Text of John in The 
Jerusalem Bible: A Criticism of the Use of Patristic Citations in New Testament Textual 
Criticism,” JBL oo (1971): 163-173, reproduced in Eldon J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies 
in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1993), 335-343n22. 

13 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, ad loc. who tells us twice that Paul's practice regarding 
the word order had been read “indubiably” (sic) in different sequences according to the 
dates of his works’ composition. 
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UBS? 

One hundred and sixteen Greek Fathers are listed and sixty-one Latin.!* Page 37* 
tells us that references to Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippolytus, 
Methodius, Eusebius, Didymus, Epiphanius and Cyril of Alexandria were 
"thoroughly reviewed" (i.e., checked and revised when necessary) and that its 
Patristic information is as complete a survey as possible up to mid-5th Century. 
Rare Latin Fathers include Faustus of Riez and Pacian; rare Greek Fathers in 
UBS are Polychronius, Flavian of Antioch and Hyperechius. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE EDITIO 
CRITICA MAIOR (- ECM) 

As a result of many problems associated with the use of Patristic evidence, the 
ECM Catholics, concerned with the first Christian millennium, is very circum- 
spect citing Fathers and has only Greek Fathers. All Greek Patristic witnesses 
are one removed from the text of the New Testament; those in other languages 
take us one further step away from the original. Most Fathers in ECM are dated 
up to the 7th-8th Century (see Teil 1, 22*). All these were “reviewed” in the 
2nd edition to the time of John Damascus (7th-8th Century), although Photius 
(gth-Century) and Arethas (gth-1oth Century) are included. 

In Teil 11, 33-38 one hundred and ten Fathers are listed as having been 
included in the apparatus in Teil 1. Note, however, Stephanus Diaconus 
(gth Century) and Andreas Critensis (8th Century) are not on I, 22* but are 
on II, 33-38. Its Register (on II, 39-59) is most carefully done. It shows up the 
inadequacy (even, uselessness) of NA /UBS in this area and sets a splendid “gold 
standard." 


To read ECM in its entirety throws up some interesting facts that deserve 
investigating: 


1. James 

Fifty-eight Fathers are used with numerous works by Cyril and by Ps- 
Oecumenius (the latter occurring throughout this and the other Catholic 
letters). Among rarities in James are Zozimas, Iohannes Ieiunator and Ammon 
Episcopus. 


14 Page 36* says that Patristic witnesses (presumably including the Latin Fathers) are “only 
used as witnesses for the Greek text they cited" (italics mine). 
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2.1 Peter 

Fifty-three Fathers are cited, some frequently such as Origen, Cyril and 
Didymus. Rarities are Theophilus Alexandrinus, Socrates Scholasticus and 
Hymenaeus. 


3.2 Peter 

Twenty-six Fathers only occur including the less commonly cited Andreas 
Caesariensis! and Nilus Ancyranus. Cyril of Alexandria is the only Father regu- 
larly found in this book, apart from the ubiquitous Ps-Oecumenius. 


44 John 

This letter has the most verses with a Patristic quotation. Forty-eight Fathers 
are cited, some frequently (Cyril, Didymus, Origen), although others merit only 
one citation. Among less common Fathers are Severianus Gabalensis, Gelasius 
Cyzicenus, Dorotheus Gazaeus and Constantinus Diaconus. 


5. 2 and 3 John and Jude (all linked in ecm! p. B135) 

Twenty-four Fathers with Cyril and Didymus cited frequently. Leontius 
Neapolitanus is a rarity as is Cyrillus Scythopolitanus. Fourteen occur in Jude 
only. Cosmas Indicopleustes occurs in 2 John (p. 62 notes Cosmas only for 
2 John but he is also cited at 3 John 1). Palladius occurs in only 3 John. 


We turn now to places where the Apostolic Fathers could be included in the 
apparatus to a Greek New Testament. We later look again at those Fathers, 
Origen and Jerome, whose judgements on the support given to the Greek (or 
Latin) text ought to be recorded in an apparatus. 


1 Apostolic Fathers 


In our latest critical editions, NA28 and UBS? as well as ECH, the appearance of 
the so-called Apostolic Fathers is sparse or non-existent. 

NA listsonly three of the Apostolic Fathers on pp. 80*-81*. They are Polycarp, 
the Didache and 2 Clement. References to only the first two in that list appear 
in the apparatus so far as I can see: 


15 This name is misprinted in Barbara Aland et al., eds., Novum Testamentum Graece: Editio 
critica maior 1V Die katholischen Briefe/ Catholic Letters (2nd ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 2013), 2:33. 
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The Didache: This is cited for the Paternoster at Matt 6:9—13 
Polycarp: Phil 6.2 is cited at Rom 14:10 but not at 2 Cor 5:10.16 


ugs? includes only Polycarp and the Didache in its introductory matter 
(pp. 38*—41*) and references to these appear in Rom 14:10 (Polycarp) and 
Matt 6:13 (the Didache). 

I now revisit the places where one may reasonably allow the following to be 
inserted ad loc. into an apparatus. I take the Apostolic Fathers in the following 
order: The Didache, 1 Clement, 2 Clement, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Letters of 
Ignatius, The Letter of Polycarp to the Philippians. 

1) To take the Didache first, many more allusions and apparent citations 
merit inclusion in an apparatus, despite C.M. Tuckett's cautions!” concerning 
even citations from gospel material. 


12 
The Didache omits cov after deov and this could appear in the apparatus to 
Luke 10:27 (v... supported by B* H). 


1.3 
The verse is close to Luke 6:28 differing from the shorter text in Matt 5:44. It 
may thus be included as support for v.l. + oum (after xatapwpevous) in Luke. 


1.7 
1.7 seems to be closer to Matt 12:31-32 than to the parallels in Mark 3:28-29 or 
Luke 12:10. We may consider adding the Didache to support vil oun and om. 
tots ayOpomotc? in Matt 12:31. 


13.1 
Include the Didache to support mg tpo@ng in Matt 10:10 against v.l. tov pioĝov 
(from Luke 10:7). 


16.8 

The quotation parallels Matt 24:30 and carries the v.ll. enavw for ext (as Matt) 
and tov xvptov for cov viov tov avdpwnon. Here singular readings by the Didache 
should appear, as indeed they already do so in NA?? for the Paternoster in 
Matthew. 


16 The typesetter of the 2007 reprint should not have included the two queries at the end of 
the first full paragraph on p. 48 of Gregory and Tuckett, Reception. 
17  Inhischapter on the Didache in Gregory and Tuckett, Reception, 126-127. 
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Whatever New Testament book(s) the Didachist knew—and the evidence is 
often unclear or negative—at least Matthew is a strong contender for many 
parallels. 


2) 1 Clement 


13 
If one were confident that here the author is quoting Titus 2:5 then otmoupyew 
could support the reading in Titus against v.l. omoupyous. 


13.2 
A surer candidate for inclusion is 7 Clem. 13.2 from the Sermon on the Mount. 
1 Clement could be shown in support of o read by N B at Luke 6:38 against tw and 
at a pinch to be supporting petpnônoeta at Matt 7:2 against v.l. avrınerpndnoerau 
(cf. Mark 4:24) contrary to Luke 6:38 (v.l. simple verb). But we must be aware 
that Andrew Gregory in his chapter on 7 Clement? pp. 131ff. states that 7 
Clement is drawing on extra-canonical sources rather than on the Synoptic 
Gospels. 


1 Clem. 36.2-9 

Carlyle in NTAF had no doubt that 1 Clem. 36.2-5 used Hebrews, although 
Andrew Gregory is more doubtful,!? claiming that both were using a common 
source. 1 Clement may support om. twv (36.2) found in 9^9 B at Heb 1:4 and at 
36.3 mvevpata at Heb 1:7 (against nvevpa read by D 326 2464). 


3) 2 Clement 


2 Clement 2.4 could be added to support Matt 9:13 (cf. Mark 2:17; Luke 5:32). 
The saying is introduced as a ypapy. Whatever that term may imply, it certainly 
suggests that it is included as a citation—and perhaps even a scriptural quota- 
tion. The text here tallies with the v.l. om. ee petavotav read by N B DW A 0233 
fam! at Matt 9:13 or at Mark 2:17 with C fam?? 33 Maj against the characteristic 
Lukan form (Luke 5:32) to which the variation in the Synoptic parallels may 


18 Michael W. Holmes in his chapter on Polycarp, Letter to the Philippians in Gregory and 
Tuckett, Reception, 203, is not averse to including 2 Cor 5:10 in this context. 
19 Reception, 152 
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have been harmonised. (cf. Barn. 5.9 [shorter reading] and Justin 1 Apol. 15.8 
with its longer version parallel to the Lukan wording).?° 


4) Epistle of Barnabas 


444 
The quotation (from Matt 22:14) is introduced by yeypamtat which is usually 
reserved to introduce Old Testament texts (cf. ypagy at 2 Clem. 2.4 above.) This 
is the earliest example of the New Testament cited as scripture. This link is pos- 
sible according to Carleton Paget.?! 


As far as variants are concerned, anarthrous xAytot and exAextoi2? may support 
v.ll. at Matt 22:14. 


12.10 
Several variants exposed by the citation of Ps 1101 could allow Barnabas to 
be cited for vil at Mark 12:36. Barnabas agrees with xadov v.l. xadıcov and 
with umomodtov. o (Kupıos) in Barnabas could support arthrous Kupıog in vil at 
Matt 22:44; Luke 20:42. 


5) Ignatius Polycarp 2.1-2 
This could be shown in an apparatus supporting v.l. oc read by &* at 
Matt 10:16. 


6) Polycarp 

Phil 10.2 shows a relatively extensive use of 1 Peter. 

At 1 Pet 2:12 Polycarp has irreprehensibilem (= aventAnurtov in Lightfoot's trans- 
literation), which is not supporting vom found in all manuscripts. 


20 See C.M. Tuckett, 2 Clement: Introduction, Text and Commentary (Oxford Apostolic 
Fathers; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 138-140, repeating his and Gregory’s con- 
clusions in their chapter in Gregory and Tuckett, Reception, 254. 

21 In Gregory and Tuckett, Reception, 232. See also P.F. Beatrice, "Une citation de l'Évangile 
de Matthieu dans l'Épitre de Barnabé" in J.-M. Sevrin (ed.), The New Testament in Early 
Christianity (BETL 86; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1989), 231-245. 

22 A typo needs correcting in Gregory and Tuckett, Reception, 55 line 3. 
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Phil n.2 
Atı Cor 6:2 iudicabunt agrees with xpıvovow accented as a future and so Phil n.2 
can be added to support this tense. 


Wee 


As we see, it may well be that even when the Apostolic Fathers contain allu- 
sions which are not precise quotations from New Testament writings their 
evidence ought to be displayed. Possibly they may identify forms of citations 
that were popular at the time but in an otherwise unknown form of the text. 
Sometimes they can be useful to include in v.//. concerning a longer or a shorter 
text: 


2 Patristic Support for Continuous Text Manuscripts 


Fathers who were alert to variation in manuscripts provide much interest and 
information. Bruce M. Metzger collected together the explicit references to 
textual variation found in works by Origen and by Jerome and he published 
his findings in two articles, later reprinted.?^ Those Patristic references are to 
the continuous text Greek (and Latin) manuscripts rather than the usual refer- 
ences to quotations from or allusions to the Biblical text. One must therefore 
recognise that the Fathers are supporting continuous text manuscripts. These 


23 Loose references are: 

Did. 16.5; Matt 24:13/ Mark 13:13 
Did. 16.3-5; Matt 24:10-12 

1 Clem. 35.5-6; Rom 1:29-32 

1 Clem. 33.1; Rom 6a 

1 Clem. 47.3; 1 Cor 1113 

Barn. 12.15 Mark 12:37 

Poly 1.3; 1 Pet 1:8. 

24 B.M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New 
Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey 
(eds. J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thompson; Freiburg: Herder, 1963), 78-95; repr. idem, 
Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish and Christian (NTTS 8; Leiden: Brill, 1968), 
88-101; and idem, "St Jerome's Explicit References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts 
of the New Testament,” in Text and Interpretation (eds. Ernest Best and R. McL. Wilson; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 179-190; repr. idem, New Testament Studies: 
Philological, Versional and Patristic (NTTS 10; Leiden: Brill, 1980), 199-21. 
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Patristic references deserve a special place in an apparatus, ideally possibly 
separated from the normal run of Fathers' names. Many of the examples given 
by Metzger do occur in NA?? usually as Or™s® or Jerome”, I list the most 
important below. Asterisks indicate that Nestle either omits the variant or 
omits the names Origen or Jerome from its apparatus. 


Origen 

Among variants and manuscript attestation referred to by Origen are the fol- 
lowing (found in Metzger's articles where he provides the context from which 
he takes the Patristic discussion): those places where Origen or Jerome claim 
that *most" manuscripts support a particular reading but where today, because 
of the vagaries of time and survival, many text-critics find the support “weak,” 
the evidence of Origen and Jerome can be used to bolster the evidence of 
continuous text witnesses. 


1*. Matt 4:17. v.l. om. petavoette; this v.l. today seems to be known only in 
Syr ° 5 Clem Eus. 

2*. Matt 8:28-32 and parallels in Mark 5:1-17; Luke 8:26-37.?5 
Origen is silent about manuscripts supporting his preferred l'epyeovvov. 
Had there been none prior to Origen's suggestion? Did scribes later follow 
his hunch? 

3. Matt 16:20. dtecteAato/ eneriunoev. Origen seems to prefer the former. 
Today the latter is read by only B* D e syr“. 

4.  Matt182. Origen knows both ev exewy ty nuepa and ev exetvy TH wpa. Both 

are well represented by manuscripts today. 

Matt 21:5. “Some manuscripts” omit vtov; now that v.l. is read by only 8! L 

Z. The v.l. is in NA28 but Origen's name is not included. 

6. Matt 2716-17. Origen is the earliest to refer to Jesus Barabbas. 

Mark 2:14. Origen may have known v.l. Iaxwßov for Aeuen found now in 

D O fam? (as in Mark 3:18) because he denies Levi was an apostle "accord. 

ing to some manuscripts." 

8. Luke 1:46. Origen was aware of manuscripts with Elizabeth; that reading 

is now only in oL a b l* and Nicetas Remesiana.?® 


25 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 18-19. 

26 On Niceta Remesiana see Jeffrey J. Kloha, “Elizabeth’s Magnificat (Luke 1:46)" in Texts and 
Traditions: Essays in Honour of J. Keith Elliott (eds. Peter Doble and Jeffrey Kloha; NTTDS 
47; Leiden: Brill, 2014), 200—214; and idem, "The New Testament of Nicetas of Remesiana 
with Reference to Luke 1:46" in Studia Patristica LIV vol. 2 Biblical Quotations in Biblical 
Texts (eds. Laurence Mellerin and Hugh A.G. Houghton; Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 115-129. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


18*, 


19. 


Luke 9:48. v.l. eotaı is noted by Origen. Now that tense is found in ADT A 
ATI. 

Luke 1419. Origen knows v.l. xot Sia touto ov duvanaı Afen “in some 
manuscripts.” Now a v.l. close to this is found only in D and or. 

Luke 23:45. tov nAtov exAtmovtoc: Origen knows of xot eoxotiodn o Aoc, a 
reading found in A KW © fam”? Maj. 

John 1:4. Origen knows eot for nv! “in some copies"; now it survives in 
ND. 

John 1:28. Origen prefers Bydaßapa now found in C? K fam! fam". 

John 3:34. ex pepovç (rather than ex petpov) is known “in other copies"; 
now it is in U 12 40 63 238 253, according to Metzger. 

Rom 3:5. Origen knows xata twv avOpwrwv “in certain Greek copies"; now 
it is only in 1739™8 against xata avOpwmov eyw. 

Rom 5:14. Origen quotes the verse five times with the negative un because 
"it is found in some copies." Now most have a negative. Only 384 385 424* 
614 1739* 2495* om. un. 

Rom 7:6. Origen knows v.l. tov Bavarov, now read by D E F G; the alterna- 
tive, anoßavovtss, is in most witnesses. 

Col 2:15. Origen knows vl. ev tto EvAw “in some Greek manuscripts" instead 
of 8ptap.Bevoaus avtous ev aurw. But this is not found in Greek today. 

Heb 2:9. Origen prefers ywptc, said to be common in his day, but he knows 


xapıc. 


Jerome 


Twenty-seven variants known to Jerome are discussed by Metzger. 


27 


Matt 5:22. Jerome knows the famous v.l. +/- sua. B9" N B Lvg omit.?? The 
bulk add ev. 

Matt 6:25. “Some manuscripts" add “and what to drink.” Jerome prefers 
the shorter reading read by N fam! 892 Lvg. 

Matt 1119. epywv/ texvwv are both known to Jerome, who prefers the for- 
mer with N B* W. 


H.A.G. Houghton, "The Use of the Latin Fathers for New Testament Textual Criticism," in 
The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays in the Status Quaestionis 
(eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 375-405 
(376), states that Cyprian knew the addition eua, (significantly following ev) in Matt 
5:22 a century before a corrector added it to the margin of N. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


28 


29 
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Matt 11:23. Only one copy known to Jerome reads y ews tov ovpavov 
vpwbea (or vbwdng). Today that reading appears in fam! 700 and the 
Textus Receptus. 

Matt 13:35. Asaph is said to be “in most copies" No Greek manuscripts 
today preserve this reading, hence NA?? reports the only support to be 
Hier"ss, 

Matt16:2-3. The longer reading is said not to be “in most copies,” and now 
it is omitted by N B and others. 

Matt 21:31. In the parable of the two sons Jerome knew the answer "The 
Last" was deliberately said by the Jews. It is not a *nonsensical" answer. 
Matt 24:36. + ovde o utoç (neque filius) is, according to Jerome, “read by 
some manuscripts," but he thinks it should not be adopted. 

Mark 16:9ff. According to Jerome most manuscripts omit the longer 
ending? 

Mark 1624. The reading is close to that known by Jerome and is read now 
in W. 

Luke 14:27. Jerome knows a longer text which could have been acciden- 
tally omitted by homoioteleuton. In extant manuscripts the omission is 
found in M* RT. 

Luke 22:43-44. Jerome knows manuscripts with and without these dis- 
puted verses. 

John 7:53-8:n. Jerome knows the pericope of the adulteress in John. Four 
Latin Fathers knew the pericope from John's Gospel, ante-dating Greek 
support. 

Acts 15:29. Jerome knows the v.ll. nvixtwv/ nvixtov and om. and prefers the 
reading with the omission. 

Rom 12:1. Jerome knows xatpw and xvptw. xotpo is now only in D* De.29 


See Amy M. Donaldson, "Explicit References to New Testament Textual Variants by 
the Church Fathers: Their Value and Limitations,” in Studia Patristica LIV vol. 2 Biblical 
Quotations in Biblical Texts (eds. Laurence Mellerin and Hugh A.G. Houghton; Leuven: 
Peeters, 2013), 87-97. Her PhD thesis (“Explicit References to New Testament Variant 
Readings among Greek and Latin Church Fathers,’ 2 vols. [University of Notre Dame, 
2009]) is accessible at http://etd.nd.edu, which see especially 2:344—577 and Appendix A. 
Among her conclusions is that Church Fathers regularly copied their predecessors' obser- 
vations in such matters; here Jerome, like other Fathers, was merely copying the informa- 
tion from Eusebius. See also James A. Kelhoffer, "The Witness of Eusebius ad Marinum 
and other Christian Writings to Text-Critical Debates concerning the Original Conclusion 
of Mark's Gospel,’ ZNW 92 (2001): 78-112. 

Cf. J. Lionel North, “Romans 12:1: A Textual, Lexical and Ethical Study" (PhD dissertation, 
University of Durham, 1989). 
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16. 


19. 


20 


21. 


27. 


Rom 16:25-27. Jerome knew of manuscripts with the doxology missing. 
Now the manuscripts without the doxology are For G 629. 

1 Cor 9:5. adeA@ny yuvatxa. Jerome quotes yuvaıxas as in FG. 

1 Cor 13:3. Jerome knows both readings xavyyjoopat and xavônoopar. 30 
Latin Fathers demonstrate that the readings were known from earliest 
times. 

1 Cor 15:51. Jerome knows three of the variants here. The reading “All 
rose but not all sleep,’ now in D*, was known to Jerome in Latin only. 
Gal 2:5. The omission of otc ovde was known to Jerome in only one 
Latin copy. This is reported correctly in NA2? as Jerome™ and Old Latin 
but the omission is also known in Greek (D*). 

Gal 3:1. Jerome knew m o2wfetat un zeeofot taken from Gal 5:7; it is 
now read by C D° K L P V and the Textus Receptus. 

Eph 3:14. The longer reading + tov KY vov IY XY is referred to by 
Jerome. Hier stands in the apparatus in NA? but not as Hier"ss, 

Eph 5:22. Despite Jerome’s statement that no known Greek has the lon- 
ger text vnotaooeodwoav or vnotacgeode, the former is in X A P and the 
latter in K L Byz. 

Col 2:18. a and a py are readings known to Jerome. 

1 Tim 1:15 / 33. Jerome knows both avðpwnıvoç and mtoto¢ but prefers 
the latter. Only i Tim 3:1 is in the apparatus of NA?8, 

1 Tim 5:19. Jerome implies that Latin witnesses have the shorter text; 
the Greek has extog... uaptupwv. Now om. is known only in b. 

Heb 2:9 ywetc is said to be “in certain copies" (cf. Origen no. 19 above). 
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Addendum 


In addition to the citations, allusions or references found in Church Fathers 


up to an agreed date in our hand editions of the Greek New Testament, space 


ought to be given to the Apostolic Fathers. Consideration also needs to be 


given to the including, possibly in asecond, subordinate apparatus, of readings 


from the New Testament apocryphal writings. The Gospel of Thomas, with its 


many logia paralleling dominical sayings known in the Canonical Gospels, is a 


30 


See J.K. Elliott, “In Favour of xavðnoopar in 1 Corinthians 13:3,’ ZNW 62 (1971): 287-288. 
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strong contender.?! Other non-continuous texts such as lectionaries, amulets, 
ostraca, talismans, and liturgical sources deserve consideration too.?? 


31  Seethe review by W.L. Petersen of The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel According to 
St. Luke. Parts 1 and 2. Part 3 of The New Testament in Greek, in JBL 107 (1988): 758—762. 

32  SeeSR Pickering, “The Significance of Non-Continuous New Testament Textual Materials 
in Papyri" in Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts (ed. D.G.K. Taylor; Ts 3/1; 
Birmingham: Birmingham University Press, 1999). 


CHAPTER 3 


Nestle-Aland 28 and the Revision of the 
Apocalypse's Textual History 


1 


Juan Hernández Jr. 


Introduction 


Revisions to the Greek NT in NA? are restricted to the Catholic Epistles—the 
product of the Münster Institute's ongoing work on the Editio critica maior. 


The text of the rest of the NT remains unaltered. The updated manuscript data, 


however, spans the apparatus of the entire NT and signals a new day for its 


textual history? The revised correctors of the Apocalypse in Codex Sinaiticus 


make the point. The proposed revisions have direct and far-reaching impli- 


cations for the book's textual history. Corrections once placed in the fourth 


1 


[9] 


Thirty-three changes are made to the text of the Catholic Epistles, all of which are listed 


in the introduction. The variants appear in two columns, respectively labeled: ECM /NA?8 
and Na”. But for orthographic and typographical alterations, the text of the rest of the NT 
remains the same (see Novum Testamentum Graece, ed. IN TF under the direction of Holger 
Strutwolf [28th rev. 2nd ed.: Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellchaft, 2013]: 50*—51*, 54*). The text- 
critical theories, methods, and textual changes represented by the ECM (with its implications 
for future editions of Nestle-Aland) are explored in Juan Hernández, Jr., “Modern Critical 
Editions and Apparatuses of the Greek New Testament" in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (2nd ed: eds. Bart D. Ehrman and 
Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 689—708. 

Apartfrom changes introduced to increase the clarity and accuracy of the apparatus, perhaps 
the most consequential shift is the altered disposition toward the Byzantine tradition. The 
textual decisions and arrangement of witnesses reflect a greater deference to the formerly 
neglected tradition than in prior editions. The change will likely have important implications 
forthe tracking of the Apocalypse's textual history, whose tradition is currently split between 
the Byzantine and Andreas textual streams. The new edition also features a more judicious 
use of the versional evidence, the near elimination of conjectures, the introduction of new 
and additional witnesses (and the jettisoning of 2427!), as well as the decommissioning of 
pc and al. The consistency of every textual decision is also tested against the Coherence- 
Based Genealogical Method. A thorough appraisal of the numerous changes to NA?29—both 
major and minor—can be found in J.K. Elliott, “A New Edition of Nestle-Aland, Greek New 
Testament,” JTS 64/1 (2013): 47-65. 
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through sixth centuries now occupy the seventh.? The changes appear slight, 
even inconsequential—"touch ups" in support of the task of reconstruction. 
The clarification and re-dating of the correctors, though, represent a mate- 
rial shift with instant repercussions. The inclusion of new and additional wit- 
nesses—alongside of and in juxtaposition to the corrections—further portend 
altered textual alignments and disclose forgotten chapters in the history of 
textual criticism. The clarity of the new data also facilitates an examination of 
their limitations and unclutters the landscape for renewed textual research. 
The stage is set for a reappraisal of the Apocalypse's textual history. 


2 Transfer from N! to N? 


Corrections dated to the seventh-century are identified with the siglum 82. 
These surface 83 times in the apparatus of NA28.^ Min or SIb emerge another 
7 times, underscoring a more complex process.? Together the corrections rep- 
resent a little over a quarter of the post-scriptorium changes to the text of the 


3 Thereassigned corrections of the Apocalypse are not identified in the introduction. Only a 
comparison of the two editions discloses it. It is nonetheless clear that the corrections and 
correctors of Codex Sinaiticus are cited with greater precision in the new edition. Added to 
the citations X! (4th-6th cent.), N? (ca. 7th cent.), and 8° (12th cent.) are Nla/N!^ (for differ- 
ences within the X! group) and N?*/N?^ (for differences within the N? group) in NA?5. Further, 
the 12th century corrections represented by X° in NA?’ are now labeled N? in NA?5. The siglum 
N^ in NA? refers to corrections not assigned to a particular group. The reassignment of Nc— 
laudable and necessary as it is—may lead to confusion as some users may assume the siglum 
refers to the same set of corrections in both editions. See NA?8, introduction, 59*; cf. Novum 
Testamentum Graece, eds. B. Aland, K. Aland, J. Karavidopoulos, C.M. Martini, and B.M. 
Metzger (27th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2001), introduction, 48*. 

4 The 8? corrections appear in the following verses of the Apocalypse: 1:6, 9 (2x), 11, 17, 18, 19, 
20; 2:2, 7, 10, 20 (2x), 22; 3:5, 12; 4:1, 3; 5:1, 13; 6:4 (2x), 15; 7:9; 8:6, 11; 912/13 (3x), 14, 19; 10, 10; 11:1, 
4, 8 (2x); 9, 12, 16, 17, 18; 12:6, 8, 13, 14; 13:6, 8 (2x), 16; 14:6, 8; 16:3, 10, 17, 18; 17:3, 6, 8, 15, 17; 18:7, 
8, 13; 19:5, 6, 7 (2x), 9, 13; 20:1, 8, 9; 21:14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 27; 22:20. The corrections in 6:4 and 2116 
are documented in greater detail in the Variae Lectiones Minores. See NA?®, 835. 

5 These include: 1:8; 10:2 (2x); 15:3 (2x); 21:6 (2x). Additional information for the correc- 
tion in 10:2 is found in the Variae Lectiones Minores. See NA28, 835. The split designation 
72/82 appears to reflect the nuanced judgments of Tischendorf and the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus Project (csp). See A.F.C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum cum Epistula 
Barnabae et Fragementis Pastoris (2 vols.; Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 1863), :LXXIII-LXXVI and 
www.codexsinaiticus.org. 
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Apocalypse. The two editions differ little in this regard. The dating of the cor- 
rections is another matter. Twenty-two of the 8? corrections in NA?® were origi- 
nally X! in NA?/—Aa designation that placed the corrections within the fourth to 
sixth centuries." The difference represents a chasm—or a crevasse—depend- 
ingon the limits set by the interpreter. The imprecision of the broad and early 
date span, however, has now been replaced by a comparatively narrow and late 
one: ca. 7th cent. The deliberations that prompted the revision—apart from 
the expectation that collations were reexamined—are unknown. It is none- 
theless clear that NA28 is now more closely aligned with Tischendorf's original 
paleographical judgments.? 

The impact appears minimal without a broader historical perspective. 
Most of the corrections—whether gl or N?— serve to support readings already 
known. None is a sole and independent witness to the reconstructed text. The 
corrections have never been restricted to this purpose, however. Their major 
use has been in the tracking of textual alignments.? For over a hundred years 
the Apocalypse's later corrections—a select number at least—have served as 


6 An appraisal of Tischendorf's analysis of the corrections to the Apocalypse in Codex 
Sinaiticus discloses about 330 post-scriptorium corrections, most of which (about 290) are 
assigned to Ca. The rest are credited to C° or C°*. The csp has largely confirmed Tischendorf's 
judgments about the "hands" of the correctors (though not necessarily their putative 
7th century date) with only a few departures. 

7 The X! corrections of NA?’ are also potentially “post-scriptorium,” as they were assigned to 
the 4th-6th centuries. The designation, however, does not identify which corrections were 
believed to originate in the scriptorium and which do not, making it impossible to ascertain 
their place in the Apocalypse's textual history. Nonetheless, for Tischendorf, this particular 
batch of corrections was never dated to the scriptorium. Nestle-Aland?® now appears to fol- 
low suit. The corrections in question occur in: 1:18; 2:20 (2x); 3:5; 4:1; 5:1, 13; 6:4 (2x); 635; 7:9; 
8:6, 11; 912/13 (3x), 14; 10:1, 2, 10; 11:8; 21:4. As noted, the reader is not alerted to the altered 
status of the corrections in these verses in the introduction; neither is there any discus- 
sion of their implications for the Apocalypse's textual history. As for the fate of N! (in the 
Apocalypse), currently, only 2 corrections are listed as N! in NA? (the Inscriptio and a correc- 
tion in 21:4). Both are credited to the prima manu in the csp. (See www.codexsinaiticus.org; 
cf. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, 1:LXXV1). Future editions of Nestle-Aland 
will have to clarify where the N! siglum (assuming it is retained) stands vis-à-vis the observa- 
tions of Tischendorf and the csp. 

8 The corrections under consideration belong to Tischendorf's “C” group, whose members are 
dated to the seventh century. See Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (3 vols.; 8th ed.; 
Leipzig: Giesecke and Devrient, 1869-1894), 3:346. 

9 That is to say that they are cited alongside the papyri, majuscules, and minuscules as an 
independent witness to select readings in the Apocalypse's transmission history. 
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evidence that the codex was corrected toward the Andreas tradition.!? The 
corrections were originally thought to reflect the text of an early recension by 
Pamphilus, the fourth century martyr. The link to Pamphilus was severed in 
the mid-2oth century, but the same corrections were re-dated and advanced 
in support of a fourth-century Andreas text-type.!! The corrections then—far 
from attesting a late and derivative text-type—placed the Andreas tradition 
on par with the Apocalypse's remaining textual forms, each of which was 
dated to the fourth-century.!? NA?*'s replacement of x! (4th-6th cent.) with x? 
(ca. 7th cent.) is thus no small matter. 

The corrections have never featured prominently in Nestle-Aland. The N! 
and N? sigla make their first appearance in the apparatus of NA?" (1993), nearly 
a century after the first edition was published (1898). Their connection to the 
Andreas tradition, however, goes unmentioned; the Andreas text is not called 
a “recension”; nor is the fourth-century origin for the text-type repeated—each 
of which was argued, rudimentarily, by Wilhelm Bousset and comprehen- 
sively by Josef Schmid.!? The degree to which the editors of Na?’ understood 
or endorsed claims about the use of the post-scriptorium corrections for the 
Andreas tradition is unclear. And yet, since the publication of Na?® (1979), 
readers have been directed to Schmid's multi-volume monograph for details 
about the Apocalypse's textual history and assured that further collations were 
unnecessary.!* The statement was unequivocal: the basic questions of the 
Apocalypse's textual history have been settled. 


10 The claim is original to Wilhelm Bousset. See W. Bousset, "Der Kodex Pamphili, in 
Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament (TU 11/4; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894), 45—73; idem, 
Die Offenbarung Johannis (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896), 152-154. See also 
Hernández, *The Legacy of Wilhelm Bousset for the Apocalypse's Textual History: The 
Identification of the Andreas Text,” in Studien zum Text der Apokalypse (eds. Marcus 
Sigismund, Martin Karrer, and Ulrich Schmid; ANTF; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 19-32. 

11 See Hernández, "Legacy of Wilhelm Bousset,’ 26-28; idem, "The Creation of a Fourth- 
Century Witness to the Andreas Text Type: A Misreading in the Apocalypse's Textual 
History,’ NTS, 60/1 (2014): 106-120. 

12 J. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes, 2. Teil: Die Alten 
Stämme (Munich: Zink, 1956), 127-129, 146-151. 

13 Bousset, "Zur Textkritik der Apokalypse,” Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament (TU 
11/4; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894), 1-44; idem, “Der Kodex Pamphili,’ 45-73; Schmid, Studien 
zur Geschichte, 2:53, 53n3, 127-129. 

14 The introduction alludes to the idiosyncrasies of the Apocalypse's textual tradition 
and refers readers to Schmid for additional information. The text-critical handbook 
that followed the publication of Na”, however, discloses that "[n]o test collations were 
made of Revelation in view of the magnum opus by Josef Schmid." The publication of 
NA?8 continues to reflect this state of affairs, though efforts are currently underway to 
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The transfer from N! to N? presages otherwise. The revision reflects an increased 
awareness that the data merit a second look and suggest—inadvertently— 
that the standard account of the Apocalypse's textual history may be flawed. 
The unsettled data corroborate the disclosure, elsewhere, of difficulties with 
Schmid's use of the corrections.!? In fact, detailed scrutiny of Schmid's study 
uncovers a presentation uneven and beset with inaccuracies.!® Far from cor- 
roborating a fourth-century origin for the Andreas text-type, the corrections 
dismantle it. Their incorporation by Schmid further appears piecemeal and 


address the dated assessment. See K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: 
An Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual 
Criticism (2nd ed.; trans. E.F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 107; cf. M. Karrer 
and U. Schmid, “Report on the Apocalypse Project" (paper presented at the sBL Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, 19 November 2012). 

15 See Hernández, "The Creation of a Fourth-Century Witness,” 106-120. 

16 The errata range from the trivial to the egregious. The greatest problem—and the one 
that would shape the discipline's understanding of the Apocalypse's textual history for 
over half a century—involves the equation of the post-scriptorium corrections (the 
C group) of Codex Sinaiticus with the correcting activity of the manuscript's original 
scribes (A, D). The problems that remain in Schmid's work pale in comparison but none- 
theless manage to obscure the picture of the Apocalypse's textual history. Corrections 
in 12:6 (eönxovra), 16:10 (ecxotwpevy), 16:18 (xot Bpovraı), and 18:7 (avtyv), for example, 
are attributed to Sa (= Ca) when they are actually from C** (for 12:6 see Studien, 2:128n2; 
for 16:10 see Studien, 2380; for 1618 see Studien, 2:227; for 18:7 see Studien, 2:49, 175). 
Corrections in 6:4 (avtw) and 21:27 (mowv) are attributed to S° (= C°), though they should 
be credited to Ca (for 6:4 see Studien, 2:241; cf. 2:99, 128n2; for 21:27 see Studien, 2:70; cf. 
2:128n3). A correction in 22:20 is listed as Xpıotov when it should be Xpıote (Studien, 2:226; 
cf. 2:51). The adverb eudewg in 4:2 should be followed by a postpositive de rather than pre- 
ceded by a xaı (Studien, 2372). The recorded correction to apyoovaı in 11:9 was actually 
never completed so all references to it as a completed correction are incorrect (Studien, 
2:57, 128n2, 180). The article in 11:16 is not omitted by C? but rather added (Studien, 2:96). 
And finally, there are numerous places where the siglum for a correction will appear in 
support of a reading but be missing elsewhere in the monograph for the same reading. 
The unevenness of presentation thus undermines Schmid's claim about the importance 
of the corrections. Of course, there are also the expected typos that plague all undertak- 
ings of this type: npoeßuroı > npecQurepot (Studien, 2:102); BoßuAwv > Baßvàwv (Studien, 
2343); (4) > (44) (Studien, 2128-129); xatomovvtas xatoxovvtaç (Studien, 2:48). No doubt 
there are others. Many of the errata might have been detected earlier had Schmid's indis- 
pensable work been translated into English; a broader readership would have insured 
greater scrutiny. 
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incomplete. The impression is of a partial, late stage introduction of these into 
his work.!? 

The reassignment to N? discloses a critical error in Schmid's work: the origi- 
nal scribes were mistaken for the post-scriptorium correctors. The misiden- 
tification sits at the heart of Schmid's fourth-century argument: corrections 
executed in the fourth-century presuppose an existing exemplar; an exemplar 
contemporary with & that preserves Andreas readings is evidence of an early 
text-type. The fourth-century data, however, do not exist. The identified cor- 
rections—even as a collective witness to the Andreas text—did not occur in 
the scriptorium or in the fourth-century. The oft-repeated claim of a fourth- 
century Andreas text-type is therefore misguided.!? The relocation of correc- 
tions from X! to 8? in NA?8, recent and selective as it is, signals a break from one 
of the dominant textual reconstructions of the twentieth-century, whether or 
not the editors realized it. 


4 Further Difficulties 


The transfer to N? in NA? highlights a problem but does not solve it: the select 
number of corrections is insufficient to track a complex textual history. The 
fraudulent date is only one of several difficulties. The quantity, distribution, 
and use of the corrections by Schmid are another. Twenty-eight corrections 
were said to have a near exclusive agreement with the Andreas text.! Others 
gravitate toward the Andreas tradition with various alignments.?? The 28 cor- 
rections, however, are not represented evenly or completely in Schmid's work. 
The dearth of corroborative detail is striking in light of the outsized claim for 
them.?! Of the 28, only 7 surface among Schmid's tally of readings character- 


17 This is certainly the impression one gains by noting the comparative flurry of activity 
over the corrections in one section of the monograph (including a very lengthy footnote 
in Studien, 2:128n2) against their uneven distribution and representation elsewhere. The 
corrections are not fully integrated into the work. 

18 Hernández, "The Creation of a Fourth-Century Witness,’ n2n23. 

19 Bousset was the first to identify these corrections. Schmid would subsequently adopt 
Bousset's list of corrections without replicating it in his own work. See Bousset, “Zur 
Textkritik der Apokalypse,” 42-44; Schmid, Studien, 2327-129. 

20 See Bousset. "Zur Textkritik der Apokalypse,” 42-44. 

21 “Bousset hat die wichtigsten Korrekturen von S? und Se zusammengestellt und ist dabei 
zu dem klaren und sicheren Ergebnis gelangt, dass wenigstens der überwiegende Teil 
der aus dem 4. Jh. stammenden Korrekturen ( = Sa) einer zu gehórenden Hs entnommen 
wurde" (Schmid, Studien, 2:127; italics mine). 
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istic of the text-type—the Andreas Sonderlesarten.?? Of the 7, however, one 
comes from a separate group of correctors; a different exemplar is naturally 
suspected.?? Three additional corrections are missing from the Sonderlesarten, 
an inexplicable omission given their import for the Andreas text.?* Only 10 
of the original 28, then, are represented among readings of the text-type, one 
of which is from another source.?° Their ad hoc presentation obscures what 
is otherwise clear: the post-scriptorium corrections offer a diffuse and mixed 
witness to the Andreas text. 


5 New and Additional Witnesses 


The inclusion of new and additional witnesses represents yet another 
advance: once important and forgotten witnesses reemerge in NA?® and 
reclaim their place in the Apocalypse's textual history. The reappearance of 
Codex Porphyrianus (P [025]) is the most conspicuous. Formerly regarded as 
a chief representative of the Andreas text-type, P justified the creation of the 
M^ class of manuscripts; its particular readings and textual alignments alleged 
to offer a witness distinct from the Byzantine class of manuscripts.?6 P's criti- 
cal role in the development—overplayed as it was—was soon forgotten and its 


22 These include: 4:1; 7:9; 9:12; 13:6; 16:17; 18:7; 22:20. See Schmid, Studien, 2:44-52. 

23 The correction in 18:7 stems from C° not C? in Tischendorf (Novum Testamentum 
Sinaiticum, 1:LXXV). Milne and Skeat would reassign this to C**. Irrespective, Schmid's 
C? designation is mistaken. H.J.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the 
Codex Sinaiticus (London: British Museum, 1938), 50. 

24 These include: 2:20; 6:15; 10:1. See Schmid, Studien, 2:44-53. 

25 Further, textual variation only increases with the remaining 18 corrections. Six preserve 
readings that resemble the Andreas text but are not identical with it (1:6; 1:20; 2:13; 9:14; 
21:9; 22:2), four of which are listed among the Sonderlesarten (1:6; 1:20; 2:13; 22:2). The 12 
that remain vary in their textual alignments and fail to secure representation among the 
Sonderlesarten (3:5; 4:5; 6:9; 7:10; 8:11; 10:2; 11:8; 17:8; 18:8; 20:9; 21:20; 21:23). See Schmid, 
Studien, 2:44—53. 

26 Credit goes to Bousset for the development. Prior to the publication of his "Zur Textkritik 
der Apokalypse,’ the Apocalypse was thought to exist in two main forms: an early text 
(represented by N Ac) and a later, emended one (represented by PQ). Bousset's reexami- 
nation of P led him to argue for two later recensions, represented respectively by P and Q. 
The observation created the initial framework for the designations that would come to be 
known as M^ and MK. See Bousset, "Zur Textkritik der Apokalypse,” 1-44; cf. B. Weiss, Die 
Johannes-Apokalypse: Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung (TU 7/1; Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1891); Hernández, “The Legacy of Bousset,” 21-25. 
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independence lost under a morass of Andreas manuscripts (M^).?? Its reemer- 
gence restores its standing as a distinct witness to the text of the Apocalypse, 
whether or not it agrees with M^. 

The reintroduction of P seldom alters known textual alignments, however. 
P surfaces where it was assumed among the 28 corrections with two excep- 
tions23 The witness of P in another 3 locations remains undeclared.?9 The 
impact of new and additional witnesses on the alignments of N? and Andreas 
also appears negligible. Two alone, of the 28, are supported by a collection of 
new manuscripts.?? Further (new) support for the rest occurs in the single dig- 
its.?! The clarified and updated data set—apart from the re-dating of si fail 
to disrupt prior textual alliances, at least among the corrections. 


6 Old and Intractable Problems 


The improvements nonetheless chronicle the Apocalypse's transmission his- 
tory with greater precision; the revisions broaden the database for textual 
reconstruction. The apparatus ofthe current edition is a more reliable resource 
for textual judgments. And yet, the systematic modifications—rigorous and 
meticulous as they are—continue to be freighted with limitations. The impact 
of the new data on textual alignments, as noted, appears marginal. The failure 
of the new data to illuminate (or solve) well-known cruxes is another restric- 
tion. The consensus regarding the later corrections, for one, remains at an 
impasse. The transfer of corrections to X? illustrates it. Despite the advance, 


27 PQ would turn out not to be as representative of the Andreas and Koine textual streams 
as Bousset had initially thought. See Schmid, Studien, 2:64—66. 

28 Of the 28 readings, 11 now have P listed independently (1:6; 1:20; 2:13; 2:20; 3:5; 435 6:15; 7:9; 
9:12; 10:1; 13:6). It is further noteworthy that in NA?’ P bears witness to 2 readings that differ 
from what was assumed in NA?7: 1:20 (ot Auyvtou at enta ag eidec) and 9:12 (epyovrat ext). 

29 Itis unclear why P is not listed in 17:8, 18:7, and 22:2, since, according to the appendix in 
MAT, these portions of the manuscript are extant. See MAT, 802. 

30 These include: 3:5 (X? P 046. 1611. 1841. 1854. 2053 [the citation of 2050 in support of ovtoc 
is an error in NA?5]) and 21:20 (X? 1006. 1841. 1854. 2050. 2344 M). The correction in 21:20 
is also supported by 2846*, which is not yet listed in the apparatus. See M. Lembke, "Die 
Apokalypse-Handschrift 2846: Beschreibung, Kollation und Textwertbestimmung eines 
wichtigen neuen Zeugen,’ NovT 54 (2012): 369-395. 

31  Newlycited support for particular corrections include: 046 (2:13, 20; 9:14; 21:9; 21:23); 2329 
(7:9; 912) and 2846 (4:1; 18:7; 20:9). For the latter see Lembke, “Die Apokalypse-Handschrift 
2846,” 369-395. 
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the reassignment masks what is unresolved: the precise dates and groups 
denoted by the later corrections are debated. 

The dating of the post-scriptorium corrections is a matter of dispute; opin- 
ions have differed about the exact date(s) for over a hundred years. Kirsopp 
Lake placed them in the fifth-seventh centuries;?? Tischendorf opted for the 
seventh;?? and Milne and Skeat declined to arbitrate between the two (though 
Skeat would later settle on a sixth-century date).3^ The transfer of the correc- 
tions from Nl to 8? in NA?8 precludes, correctly, Schmid's equation of the fourth- 
century scribes with the later correctors; the suggestion was an aberration. The 
circa seventh-century designation of &?, however, defaults to Tischendorf's 
date without new argument or justification, a reminder that our texts—and in 
this case our dates—are only as good as our text-critics.?5 Further paleographi- 
cal analyses are required to remove the stalemate. Paleographers, however, 
tend to date materials within a century or two of transcription.?6 

The segregation of the Apocalypse's later corrections into groups is less 
contested. The identification of 3 post-scriptorium hands by Milne and Skeat 
appears to have been adopted widely and without challenge 27 The Codex 
Sinaiticus Project itself operates within the parameters established by the 
two paleographers. It is unclear, however, whether 8? assumes or disclaims 
Milne and Skeat's more precise delineations. The siglum, sufficient for most 
of the NT, appears too generalized for the Apocalypse.?? The contribution of 
the individual correctors (and their exemplars) is therefore obscured by the 
broad category. 


32  “Paleographical and historical grounds agree to fix this time as not later than the begin- 
ning of the seventh or earlier than that of the fifth century" K. Lake, Codex Sinaiticus 
Facsimile Ed. NT Vol. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), vii. 

33 ` Tishcendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece, 3:346. 

34 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 65; cf. T.C. Skeat, “Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and 
Constantine,” JTS 50 (1999): 583-625. 

35 To echo Georg Luck’s verdict: “our critical texts are no better than our textual critics." See 
Georg Luck, “Textual Criticism Today,’ AJP 102 (1981): 166. 

36 Hernandez, “Legacy of Wilhelm Boussett,” 30n50. 

37 C? makes corrections throughout the Apocalypse. C*'s corrections are restricted to the 
book's first two pages (Rev 1:1-3:5 up to ov) and C** picks up where C° leaves off; C°*’s 
first correction is oxyjvocet in 7:15. The assignment of C** represents a slight revision to 
Tischendorf's original assessment of the three hands. See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and 
Correctors, 50; Hernández, "Creation of a Fourth-Century Witness,” 119-120. 

38 The post-scriptorium corrections—assigned separately to Ca, Cc, and C** by Milne and 
Skeat and the csp—are represented without distinction under the single siglum N? 
in NA28, 
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7 Conclusion 


The upgrades to the apparatus of NA? augur more than they can deliver at the 
present; the way forward is clear but remains to be traversed. The saga of the 
Apocalypse's post-scriptorium correctors serves as a bellwether: revered and 
established boundaries are likely to be redrawn. The Andreas text, for one, is 
late. The unique readings of its medieval manuscripts evince a clear and dis- 
tinct type of text.?? The clarity and coherence of that text during an earlier 
period vanish upon closer inspection. The Koine text is likewise slated for 
repatriation. Its fourth-century date was established on the basis of an analogy 
with Andreas." The Koine text will likely share its fate. The textual affinities of 
Origen and Codex Sinaiticus are also overdue for reassessment. The number 
of their shared readings—as represented in the revised apparatus—appears 
to fall short of evidence that the text of the Apocalypse is identical in the two.*? 

The apparatus of the new edition nonetheless reflects the state of textual 
research with accuracy; the current period is one of transition. The edition, 
thus, sits uneasily with the past as it lurches forward. The tensions that punc- 
tuate NA?? are symptomatic of a changeover: Schmid's Studien zur Geschichte 
des Apokalypse-Textes is accorded deference in the introduction, while its data 


39  Thisisevident from the list of 243 Andreas Sonderlesarten. See Schmid, Studien, 2:44-53. 

40 This is true whether the post-scriptorium corrections are dated to the fifth, sixth, or sev- 
enth centuries. 

41 The transmission of the Andreas text served as a model for understanding the transmis- 
sion of the Koine. The presence of Andreas readings in earlier witnesses meant that the 
Andreas text-type existed as early as the fourth-century. The same dynamic was observed 
in the Koine and the same conclusion drawn. Colwell rejected that assertion, however. 
The presence of Koine readings in early witnesses did not move the Koine text (as an 
entity and as it exists in the ninth-century) to the fourth-century. Colwell was unequivo- 
calin his objection but cautious (though no less skeptical) about the date of the Andreas 
tradition due to its putative link to the "fourth-century" corrections of Codex Sinaiticus. 
Those "fourth-century corrections," however, have now been exposed as fraudulent. See 
Schmid, Studien, 2:126-129; cf. E.C. Colwell, “Method in Establishing the Nature of Text- 
Types in New Testament Manuscripts," in Studies in Methodology (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill, 
1969), 45-55; Hernandez, “Creation of a Fourth-Century Witness,” 107-108. 

42 Origen is cited as a witness for only 21 readings in the Apocalypse in NA? (3:7 [3x]; 53 
[2x]; 7:2514:5 3, 5, 6 [3x], 7 [2x]; 19:11, 12, 13, 14 [2x], 15). Of the 21, only n1 are aligned with 
N (3:7 [3x]; 535 14:5, 6 [3x]; 19:14 [2x], 15)! The distance between the data for Origen in 
the apparatus and the claims of Bousset (that the immediate textual basis of Origen was 
identical to N) and Schmid (that the text used by Origen is on the whole identical with 
that of P47 and N) require explanation. See Bousset, Offenbarung Johannis, 157-158, 1572; 
Schmid, Studien, 2:48; cf., Hernández, “Legacy of Wilhelm Bousset,” 29-30. 
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are undermined in the apparatus. The inconsistency has persisted for over 
thirty years; NA26 was already at odds with the monograph in 1979.*? The edi- 
tion thus embodies a cautionary tale: suspect claims thrive without historical 
review. And yet, the obsolescence of the traditional reconstruction is expertly 
(if unwittingly) documented in the new edition; the clarity of the revised appa- 
ratus paves the way for judicious textual research. The gains—even if spas- 
modic—represent a critical advance in the history of textual analysis with 
new outposts secured in key locations. A fresh chronicling of the Apocalypse's 
textual history lies on the horizon. 


43 Thatis insofar as the majority of the N? corrections of NA?6 were already at variance with 
their fourth-century assignment by Schmid. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Edition of the Greek New Testament: 
A Plea and a Challenge 


Jean-Frangois Racine 


At a time when the edition of the Greek New Testament has mostly become 
a collective endeavor (e.g., the Novum Testamentum Graece, the Editio Critica 
Maior), Michael Holmes singlehandedly published in 2010 The Greek New 
Testament: SBL Edition (hereafter sBLGNT).! With the publication of this vol- 
ume, Holmes demonstrated two things: (1) that an edition of the Greek New 
Testament could still be produced by a single individual, and (2) that there is 
room for other texts of the Greek New Testament besides the "standard text" 
printed in the widely distributed Greek New Testament (United Bible Societies) 
and Novum Testamentum Graece (Nestle-Aland). The sBLGNT indeed differs 
from the "standard text" in more than 540 variation units.? 


1 Some Guiding Principles in Contemporary Editions of the Greek 
New Testament 


Contemporary editions of the Greek New Testament aim to present a text 
which contains wording that is close—if not identical—to that of its final 
stage of production or when it began to circulate? Such a text is called 


1 Michael W. Holmes, The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature; Bellingham: Logos Bible Software, 2010). For a description of other contemporary 
critical editions of the Greek New Testament, either completed or still ongoing, see Juan 
Hernandez, Jr., “Modern Critical Editions and Apparatuses of the Greek New Testament,” in 
The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis 
(2nd ed.; eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 689—710. 

2 Holmes, SBLGNT, viii. 

3 HereIthink of complete contemporary critical editions of the Greek New Testament widely 
available, e.g., The Greek New Testament (United Bible Societies), the Novum Testamentum 
Graece (Nestle-Aland), and the New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform 
(Robinson and Pierpont). Interestingly, the preface and introduction of Holmes’ sBLGNT 
do not make any claim concerning the ancient age of its text. This is most likely due to 
its editorial process which, like the 3rd edition of Eberhard Nestle's Novum Testamentum 
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"original" or "initial" (in German: Ausgungstext).^ Editions such as the Greek 
New Testament and the Novum Testamentum Graece proceed from the premise 
that the pure “original” text was corrupted and must be restored with the appro- 
priate method, usually understood as “reasoned eclecticism,’ which weighs 
external evidence and internal evidence.® By contrast, an edition such as the 
New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform assumes that the text 
was preserved in certain manuscripts and can be recovered from them. What 
these editions have in common is that they look for a singular pure text which 


Graece (1901), selects readings on the basis of the agreements that exist among four mod- 
ern editions. The editions listed by Holmes, sBLGNT, ix-x, are: Brooke Foss Westcott and 
Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament: In the Original Greek (Cambridge/London: 
Macmillan, 1881); Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, The Greek New Testament: Edited from Ancient 
Authorities with the Latin Version of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus (London: Bagster, 1857— 
1879); Richard J. Goodrich and Albert L. Lukaszewski, eds. and comps., A Reader’s Greek New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2003); Maurice A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont, 
eds. and comps., The New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform (Southborough, 
MA: Chilton, 2005). 

4 On the “initial” text (i.e., Ausgungstext), see for instance Gerd Mink, “Problems of a Highly 
Contaminated Tradition: The New Testament. Stemmata of Variants as a Source of a 
Geneaology for Witnesses,” in Studies in Stemmatology 11 (eds. P. van Reenen, A. den Hollander, 
and M. van Mulken; Amsterdam: John Benjamin, 2004), 25. Concerning the “original” text, 
Epp and Holmes have showed that the term “original” can be understood in various ways. 
See Eldon J. Epp, “The Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual 
Criticism,’ HTR 92 (1999): 245-281, esp. 277, and Michael W. Holmes, “From ‘Original Text’ 
to ‘Initial Text’: The Traditional Goal of New Testament Textual Criticism in Contemporary 
Discussions,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status 
Quaestionis (eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 
637-688, esp. 644-646. Epp explains that the original text can be viewed in at least four 
different ways: (1) A predecessor text-form: i.e., a form of text discoverable behind a NT writ- 
ing that played a role in the composition of that writing; (2) An autographic text: the text 
form as itleft the author's desk; (3) A canonical text: the form of a book at the time it acquired 
consensual authority or when its canonicity was established; (4) An interpretive text-form: 
any and each interpretive iteration or reformulation of a writing. Holmes surveyed various 
19th and 2oth century works which describe the goal of NT textual criticism and confirmed 
Epp's claim about the multivalence of the term "original text" in view of the diversity of ways 
it is defined in these works. 

5 This perspective is clearly spelled out in the title of Bruce Metzger's introduction to New 
Testament textual criticism which underwent four editions (1964, 1968, 1992, 2005)—the last 
one with Bart D. Ehrman: The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration (4th ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 2005). 
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existed at the beginning and must have resembled the ones they publish.5 Yet, 
if one compares these editions to each other, including the sBLGNT, one finds 
textual diversity." Textual diversity is in fact the phenomenon which text crit- 
ics encounter when studying the texts of the New Testament. Endeavors may 
aim at restoring textual singularity, but as in the case of the tower of Babel 
(Gen 111-9), the end result is greater diversity. Greater diversity ought not to be 
perceived as a negative phenomenon: one may for instance interpret the story 
of Babel tower as the creation of linguistic diversity and as opening the pos- 
sibility of new human settlements across the earth.® With linguistic diversity 
comes diversity of world views. Similarly, with textual diversity comes a plu- 
rality of ways of viewing these foundational texts. Textual diversity shows the 
traces of conversations that these foundational texts held with their audiences 
through the centuries and how they share in different world views. 

It should also be stated that the contemporary editions of the Greek New 
Testament are editions for our time. For instance Holmes' SBLGNT is acces- 
sible in multiple formats such as the traditional codex and several types of 
electronic files available for download.? Other contemporary editions, even 
those available only in codex form, are also editions for our time: Words are 
separated from each other and typeset in fonts which are easy to read. They 
include punctuation and diacritics. Their paratext is sophisticated: It includes 
chapter and verse numbers, marginal cross references, a critical apparatus, 
and sometimes headings.!° Visually, the differences between a page of the 


6 As described by Jennifer Wright Knust, “In Pursuit of a Singular Text: New Testament 
Textual Criticism and the Desire for the True Original," Religion Compass 2 (2008):180-194. 

7 This diversity does not include the Greek New Testament and the Novum Testamentum 
Graece which have come to an agreement to publish the same text with the publication of 
the 3rd edition of the former and the 26th edition of the latter. See Kurt Aland, et al., The 
Greek New Testament (3rd ed.; New York/London/Amsterdam United Bible Society, 1975), 
viii. This lack of agreement on the text is Holmes' rationale for using four of them. 

8 In a recent article, Kathleen O'Connor reviews various interpretations of Gen 111-9 and 
notes how strong the temptation is to reduce even this story about diversity to a single 
meaning. See "Let All the Peoples Praise You: Biblical Studies and a Hermeneutics of 
Hunger,” CBQ 72 (2010): 7-9. 

9 The other contemporary editions are also available in multiple formats both hard and 
soft copies. Interestingly, several previous editions of the New Testament are also avail- 
able in reprint, e.g., Scrivener's edition of the Textus Receptus, Tischendorf 8th edition, 
and Westcott-Hort to name a few. Some are also available in electronic formats through 
Bible softwares. Hence, they could also qualify as contemporary editions for they are still 
widely available. 

10 The paratext of the New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform is minimalist 
in comparison to the one found in other contemporary editions and resembles the one of 
Westcott-Hort. 
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Novum Testament Graece (NA?®) and of P48 are obvious. The visual aspect of 
contemporary editions of the Greek New Testament is therefore in line with 
contemporary editorial practices. At the same time, one often assumes that 
the text printed in these editions is an ancient one, i.e., a 1st, 2nd, ard, or 4th 
century CE text. Yet, this text is found in no ancient manuscript: It is an eclectic 
text established from the readings found in various manuscripts." As a textual 
phenomenon, it is in fact a modern text; a modern text that uses features of 
ancient texts. 

In The Living Text of the Gospels, David Parker explained how the manuscript 
tradition attests that the text of the Gospels is not a dead artifact transmit- 
ted as such, but a text which keeps evolving.!? From this perspective, modern 
editions of the Greek New Testament, rather than transmitting the "original" 
or "initial" text of written documents that would have come into existence at 
specific moments during the 1st and/or 2nd centuries CE, produce new textual 
forms of these documents and therefore keep these texts in transition as they 
slowly evolve and become more diversified from edition to edition. In other 
words, modern editions do not stand outside of the history of the transmis- 
sion of the texts of the NT—as if such a thing were possible—but are the most 
recent elements of this ongoing textual history which points toward increasing 
diversity. Like the preceding editions of the texts—manuscript or printed— 
the contemporary critical editions adapt their text to their own social and his- 
torical contexts. For instance, the contemporary critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament are established from principles mostly formulated in the West 
during the modern period.!? They seek to engage a scholarly audience who 


11 Since the preface or a critical apparatus of the New Testament in the Original Greek: 
Byzantine Textform identifies no specific manuscript(s) used for this edition, it is difficult 
to know how eclectic its text is. The preface mentions the value of von Soden's K group to 
establish the text (x), but does not list the manuscript(s) which are the leading represen- 
tatives of this group except in the case of the Apocalypse (xii-xiii). 

12 David C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), 205, 213. Note that the title of Parker's book seems to assume the existence of a sin- 
gular text while the contents of the book cleverly point to the existence of multiple texts. 

13 For recent surveys of the various criteria that weigh in establishing a critical text, see 
Tommy Wasserman, "Criteria for Evaluating Readings in New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status 
Quaestionis (eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 
579-612; and Eldon J. Epp, “Traditional ‘Canons’ of New Testament Textual Criticism: Their 
Value, Validity, and Viability— Or Lack Thereof,” in The Textual History of the Greek New 
Testament: Changing Views in Contemporary Research (eds. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. 
Holmes; Society of Biblical Literature Text-Critical Studies 8; Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2011), 79-127. 
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reads and studies it, as opposed to listening to its oral proclamation as would 
have usually been the case when it came into existence." In the case of the 
Greek New Testament and of the Novum Testamentum Graece, the end result 
is a text that selects the most difficult readings whether theological and/or 
stylistic. The audience of an oral proclamation cannot pause the delivery or 
have a passage read again when the people find it difficult to understand. By 
contrast, the scholarly audience of modern critical editions of the Greek New 
Testament has the luxury of reading slowly and carefully studying puzzling 
passages. Striving for clarity and elegance is therefore not among the priorities 
of contemporary critical editions of the Greek New Testament. 

To summarize: The contemporary editions of the Greek New Testament 
subscribe to the principle of a singular text which they attempt to retrieve. 
Yet, in the pursuit of this endeavor, they produce new texts meant to be read 
rather than proclaimed, in tune with modern editorial practices. They there- 
fore contribute to the increasing diversity which exists among the texts of the 
New Testament and should hence be envisioned as participants in the history 
of their transmission. 


2 A Plea 


Modern text critics are children and heirs of the Enlightenment. In the spirit 
of the Enlightenment, they mostly perceive themselves as historians who exer- 
cise a critical judgment on the text from a historical perspective or rather on 
the way they view the history of the first centuries of Christianity. Hence, 


14 On this aspect, see for instance Robert M. Fowler, “Why Everything We Know About 
the Bible is Wrong: Lessons from the Media History of the Bible,’ in The Bible in Ancient 
and Modern Media: Story and Performance (eds. Holly E. Hearon and Philip Ruge-Jones; 
Biblical Performance Criticism 1; Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2009), 3-18; Whitney Shiner, 
"Oral Peformance in the New Testament World,’ in idem, 49-63; J.A. (Bobby) Loubser, 
Oral and Manuscript Culture in the Bible: Studies on the Media Texture of the New Testament, 
Explorative Hermeneutics (2nd ed.; Biblical Performance Criticism 7; Eugene, OR: Cascade 
Books, 2013), 73-99. 

15 Eldon J. Epp's work on the mention of Junia in Rom 16:7 explains the modern reluc- 
tance to consider Junia as a female name and to spell it accordingly in the Greek New 
Testament. This reluctance originates from a certain historical perspective which could 
not conceive that the predicate “apostle” could be attached to a female name. See Eldon 
J. Epp, Junia: The First Woman Apostle (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005). More broadly, 
Michel de Certeau has reflected about the frequent neglect of the historians’ ideological 
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only one element of the following definition of a critic describes the work of 
New Testament text critics. 


1 a: one who expresses a reasoned opinion on any matter especially 
involving a judgment of its value, truth, righteousness, beauty, or 
technique 

b: one who engages often professionally in the analysis, evaluation, or 
appreciation of works of art or artistic performances 

2: one given to harsh or captious judgment!® 


Text critics indeed express a “reasoned opinion" on the value of some readings 
as long as value is understood as being close to the "original" text. Still, they stay 
away from formulating judgments of taste on works of art because the object 
of their consideration is not perceived as such, but rather as a collection of his- 
torical artifacts. I propose in this essay to broaden our understanding of New 
Testament textual criticism by incorporating a new element mentioned in the 
definition above, namely judgments of taste about the beauty of the text of the 
New Testament.!” The addition of this element would put text critics in a posi- 
tion to prepare a critical edition of the Greek New Testament with the goal of 
presenting a text that is clear and elegant without making any pretense of being 
“original” nor "initial," although it would use readings from the Greek manu- 
script tradition. This text would claim no more authority than what people 
would be willing to grant it. In that regard, through the centuries authority has 
been granted with much generosity to the various manuscripts and editions: 
Christians around the world have considered thatthe text they read and heard— 
even poorly copied manuscripts and sometimes approximate translations—to 
be the word of God, which was therefore authoritative. 


presuppositions which stand between the written history and its audience. See Michel de 
Certeau, Lécriture de l'histoire (Bibliothèque Des Histoires; Paris: Gallimard, 1975), 77-95. 

16 “critic.” Merriam-Webster.com. 2011, accessed October 13, 2014, http://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/critic. 

17 Robert E Hull, Jr. has recently written about the new directions taken by New Testament 
textual criticism and the reassessment of the discipline in two masterfully written 
chapters of his book: “New Directions: Expanding the Goals of Textual Criticism" and 
“Reassessing the Discipline.’ These chapters trace the development of the discipline dur- 
ing the 20th and early 21st centuries. See Robert F. Hull, Jr., The Story of the New Testament 
Text: Movers, Materials, Motives, Methods, and Models (Resources for Biblical Study 58; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2010), 151-191. In some way, the present essay fits 
well with the title of these chapters. 
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To make this expansion possible, the texts need to be considered as works 
of art as well as historical artifacts.18 Some aspects of the New Testament and 
of the ways it is viewed make this expansion desirable. First, the production of 
ancient manuscripts frequently involved an aesthetic aspect, whether it was 
achieved with illumination, calligraphy, the organization of the text on the 
page, or a combination of these elements. Considering the efforts made in a 
large number of manuscripts to provide an aesthetic experience to those who 
came into contact with the physical object, text critics should not ignore this 
aspect of the object of their attention.!? Yet, at the present moment, text critics 
have little to say about such features since they focus on the words themselves. 

Second, literary studies, especially in the English speaking world, commonly 
study the New Testament for its literary qualities in courses typically entitled 
“The Bible as Literature "20 The study of the literary qualities of the texts of the 
New Testament involves some judgments of taste. These studies are usually 
conducted from the vernacular. Here again, text critics are not in situation to 
incorporate many insights from literary studies for they analyze the wording 
of the text. Yet, they can be conscious that appreciating the beauty of the New 
Testament as a work of art is a scholarly endeavor conducted in germane fields 
of study. 

Third, in their quest for the "original" text, text critics consider the merit of 
manuscripts and readings on their ability to transmit and represent the “origi- 
nal" text. As a result, they discard large quantities of manuscripts and readings 
which cannot pretend to represent the "original" text.?! Oftentimes, discarded 


18  Idefine the work of art as anything that gives aesthetic satisfaction to the viewer or 
listener. 

19 The recent Saint John’s Bible has reactivated this aspect of the tradition in the produc- 
tion of biblical texts. See Donald Jackson, ed., The Saint John's Bible (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 2005) and the recent volumes which explain its making and hermeneu- 
tics: Christopher Calderhead, Illuminating the Word: The Making of the Saint John's Bible 
(Collegeville, MN: Saint John's Bible, 2005); Susan Sink, The Art of the Saint John's Bible: 
The Complete Reader's Guide (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2007); Michael Patella 
and Benjamin C. Tilghman, Word and Image: The Hermeneutics of the Saint John's Bible 
(Collegeville, MN: The Saint John's Bible, 2013). 

20 See for instance online course catalogs of Yale University, McMaster University, and Penn 
State University. 

21 An example of this phenomenon is the classification of manuscripts into five categories 
found in Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction 
to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (2nd ed.; 
trans. Errol F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 106—163, esp. 106. It suggests to 
always consider manuscripts of category 1 when establishing the original text, to consider 
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readings are described as smoothing out the difficulties or obscurities of the 
text and therefore making it easier to read if not more elegant.?? To consider 
the New Testament as being also a work of art would make text critics recon- 
sider some of these discarded readings, which are part of the textual heritage, 
to see how some of them could contribute to the elegance of the text. 

Fourth, if text critics are indeed children and heirs of the Enlightenment, 
they may consider that aesthetics was also part of the program of the 
Enlightenment, as Stephen Moore and Yvonne Sherwood remarked.?? In fact, 
Western modern aesthetics was born during the Enlightenment and set an 
agenda for the next centuries. For instance, Immanuel Kant's 1790 "third cri- 
tique," Kritik der Urteilskraft (i.e., Critique of the Power of Judgment), brought 
to completion his critical endeavor initiated with the first critique on pure 
reason (1781) and the second on practical reason (1788). Kant's endeavor was 
prompted by the work of British empiricist philosophers whose works abun- 
dantly dealt with questions of aesthetics.24 Contemporary philosophy has not 
finished dealing with the questions which Kant formulated about aesthetics.?5 
Beside philosophy, aesthetics were also a driving principle in Robert Lowth's 


important the manuscripts of category 11 when establishing the original text although 
they exhibit the traces of alien influences, and to consider usually important manu- 
scripts of category 111 for the history of the text because of their distinctive character. 
No comment is made about the value of manuscripts of category 1v, except that they 
represent the D text. The same thing can be said about manuscripts of category v which 
are described as exhibiting a pure or predominant Byzantine text. One understands from 
the description of these categories that only manuscripts from categories 1 and 11 are 
ultimately valuable for they are the sources for establishing the "original" text. 

22 For instance, see the comments made on readings found in Matt 9:18; Acts 810; Rom 
5:6 found in Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament. 
A Companion Volume to the United Bible Societies Greek New Testament (2nd cor. ed.; 
London: United Bible Societies, 1975), 25, 358, 512. I intentionally use the 1st edition (1975) 
which discusses more variant readings than the 2nd edition (1994). 

23 The Invention of the Biblical Scholar: A Critical Manifesto (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2011), 59, 15-116. They add that biblical criticism “resolutely and exclusively" came to take 
the form of historical criticism. Moore and Sherwood, Invention, 1. 

24 ` Immanuel Kant, Kritik der Urteilskraft (ed. Otfried Höffe; Klassiker Auslegen 33; Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 2008). On 18th century British aesthetics see George Dickie, The Century 
of Taste: The Philosophical Odyssey of Taste in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1996). 

25 For instance, Jean-Francois Lyotard, Leçons sur l'Analytique du sublime (Kant, Critique de 
la faculté de juger, $$23-29) (La Philosophie en Effet.; Paris: Galilée, 1991) and Rodolphe 
Gasché, The Idea of Form: Rethinking Kant's Aesthetics (Cultural Memory in the Present; 
Stanford, cA: Stanford University Press, 2003). 
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groundbreaking study of the Psalms, an example of the directions biblical 
criticism could take during the Enlightenment.76 Lowth's work proved to be 
highly influential on Johann David Michaelis, a towering figure of 18th century 
German biblical scholarship?’ and on others.?8 

Fifth: All text critics are familiar with Hort's principle that KNOWLEDGE OF 
DOCUMENTS SHOULD PRECEDE FINAL JUDGEMENT UPON READINGS.?9 
[capitalized in the text] Hort further explains what entails knowledge of docu- 
ments: It includes their date of production and the soundness of their readings 
from the point of view of intrinsic and transcriptional probability.?? There are 
more aspects to know about these documents. A common endeavor has been 
to classify the text found in the manuscripts into one of the existing categories 
of text types. Eldon Epp broadened the number of aspects worth knowing by 
asking about the theological tendencies of codex Bezae in Acts.?! So far, few 
studies have followed his lead when studying specific manuscripts.?? Also on 


26 Robert Lowth, De sacra Poesi Hebreorum prelectiones academice Oxonii habite Subjicitur 
Metrice Hariane brevis Confutatio: et Oratio Crewiana (Oxford: Clarendon, 1753). For a 
recent study of the significance of Lowth's work, see Anna Cullhead, "Original Poetry: 
Robert Lowth and Eighteenth Century Poetics,” in Sacred Conjectures: The Context and 
Legacy of Robert Lowth and Jean Astruc (ed. John Jarick; LHBOTS 457; New York: T&T 
Clark, 2007), 25-47. 

27 On the influence of Lowth upon Michaelis, see Michael C. Legaspi, The Death of Scripture 
and the Rise of Biblical Studies (osHT; Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 
2010), 105-128. On Michaelis see J.W. Rogerson, “Michaelis, Johann David (1717-1791), 
in Dictionary of Major Biblical Interpreters (ed. Donald K. McKim; Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2007), 736—739. 

28 As acknowledged by James Muilenburg 1968's presidential address at the Society of 
Biblical Literature annual meeting published the next year as “Form Criticism and 
Beyond,’ JBL 88 (1969): 1-18. Another study of biblical passages was also composed dur- 
ing the same period: Samuel Jackson Pratt, The Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture: Being 
Essays on Select Passages of Sacred Composition (London: J. Murray, 1777). Although it 
did not exercise a lasting influence, Pratt's work was reprinted several times in different 
locations: 1778 (Dublin), 1782 and 1783 (London), 1795 (New York), 1823 and 1828 
(Harrisburg, PA). 

29 B.F. Westcott and FJ.A. Hort, Introduction to the New Testament in the Original Greek 
(reprinted from the edition by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1882; Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 1988), 31. 

30 lbid. 31-33. 

31  EldonJ. Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 3; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966). 

32 One example is Juan Hernández, Jr., Scribal Habits and Theological Influences in the 
Apocalypse: The Singular Readings of Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Ephraemi (WUNT 
2/218; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), which follows insights from Bart D. Ehrman, The 
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codex Bezae in Acts, Jenny-Read Heimerdinger has produced an interesting 
study of its text using discourse analysis as a method.?? 

Text critics have so far refrained from asking questions about the literary 
qualities of these documents. In the aforementioned study, Read-Heimerdinger 
has asked such questions, but with a view on identifying the most ancient form 
of the text.?^ This type of study would significantly expand our knowledge of 
documents by providing new metrics to evaluate readings and documents as 
long as the goal of this evaluation goes beyond historical questions toward aes- 
thetic ones. 

To summarize, I suggest viewing the text of the New Testament as a work of 
art in addition to considering it as a historical artifact. This would allow one (1) 
to reevaluate a large number of discarded variant readings with attention to 
their elegance in their literary context; (2) to be consistent with the program 
of the Enlightenment which still drives the discipline by including aesthetics, 
one of the foundational interests of the Enlightenment; and (3) to expand the 
number of metrics by which text critics can increase their knowledge of the 
documents (i.e., manuscripts) and hence of the value of readings. 


3 A Challenge 


In 2001, Bayard Editions published La Bible: nouvelle traduction.3 This transla- 
tion into French offered readers from all horizons a text which at the same time 
rigorously reflected the wording found in the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, 
Rhalfs’ Septuaginta, and Nestle-Aland, while showing aesthetic sensitivity.?® 
To meet this challenge, editors Frédéric Boyer, Jean-Pierre Prévost, and Marc 
Sevin gathered a team of twenty-seven biblical scholars and twenty writers. For 


Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies on the 
Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993) and James R. Royse, 
Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTS 36; Leiden: Brill, 2008). Other 
recent studies touch on the subjects as those gathered in Hugh A.G. Houghton and David 
C. Parker, eds., Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? Papers from the Fifth 
Birmingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Ts 6; Piscataway, 
NJ: Gorgias Press, 2008). 

33 Jenny Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text of Acts. A Contribution of Discourse Analysis to 
Textual Criticism (JSNTSup 236; London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002). 

34  Read-Heimerdinger, Bezan Text of Acts, 355. 

35 Frédéric Boyer etal., ed., La Bible: nouvelle traduction (Paris: Bayard; Montréal: Médiaspaul, 
2001). 

36 Boyer, La Bible, 10, 21. 
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each book of the Bible, a biblical scholar was paired with a writer. The biblical 
scholars' initial task was to produce a literal translation of the Hebrew or Greek 
text.?7 Writers worked from these literal translations to produce literary trans- 
lations. During that stage, writers remained in dialogue with biblical scholars 
who could evaluate how well the literary translations conveyed the source text. 
The end result is a text which is pleasant to read and full of surprises because 
of the choices made in the translations. It is well served by a minimal para- 
text and a typesetting which prefers shorter paragraphs that facilitate a brisker 
reading pace than editions which opt for long paragraphs. For those used to 
reading in the most common French translations of the Bible (e.g., Bible de 
Jérusalem, Traduction oecuménique de la Bible, Louis Segond, and Osty), read- 
ing La Bible: nouvelle traduction is a refreshing experience. Its newness alerts 
the reader to some features of the wording which had gone unnoticed so far 
because of a certain uniformity of language found in the other French trans- 
lations. The beauty of the text also makes it an enjoyable experience from a 
literary standpoint because it contains many unexpected elements. Readers 
indeed often approach the Bible with a variety of expectations, not exclusively 
literary ones.38 

Could a comparable experience be possible with the Greek New Testament? 
Would it be possible to edit the whole New Testament, or a portion of it, with 
a specific focus on the elegance of the text? Would it be possible to provide 
readers of the Greek New Testament the possibility of an aesthetic experi- 
ence induced by the wording of the Greek New Testament? Text critics will 
have difficulty addressing such questions if they dare to do so, mostly because 
they have never encountered it in their training. That training mostly prepared 
them to weigh readings from a historical point of view, something they do well. 

What makes a Greek text more elegant than another? What is a beautiful 
literary style in Greek? Such questions could generate a rich and heated discus- 
sion among New Testament text critics. The discussion would be even richer 
if it included classicists whose text base is broader. It would undoubtedly be 
influenced by the linguistic background of the participants: some literary tra- 
ditions indeed take delight in what other literary traditions abhor. Certain 
styles are valued during certain time periods but become unappealing a few 
generations later. 


37  Ilusethe phrase "literal translation" to designate a translation technique which focuses on 
the source language rather than on the target language. 

38 Timothy Beal traces a good portrait of contemporary North American readers’ expec- 
tations when approaching the Bible. See The Rise and Fall of the Bible: The Unexpected 
History of an Accidental Book (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 2011), 36-37. 
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Finally, such discussion would not be totally unheard of in modern New 
Testament textual criticism. For example, when discussing the value of cer- 
tain manuscripts to reconstitute the original text of the Greek New Testament, 
Westcott and Hort dared to step on the turf of aesthetic judgments to explain 
their preference for certain manuscripts over others. When they describe the 
features of the Byzantine text-type, they write: 


As distinguished from the bold vigour of the "Western" scribes, and the 
refined scholarship of the Alexandrians, the spirit of its own corrections 
is at once sensible and feeble. Entirely blameless on either literary or reli- 
gious grounds as regards vulgarised or unworthy diction, yet shewing no 
marks of either critical or spiritual insight, it presents the New Testament 
in a form smooth and attractive, but appreciatively impoverished in 
sense and in force, more fitted for cursory perusal or recitation than for 
repeated and diligent study.?? 


Westcott and Hort's judgments of taste concerning manuscripts which they 
assign to the Byzantine text-type are notan isolated phenomenon. Other voices 
expressing similar judgments can be retrieved. Thus, Hammond, still on the 
Byzantine text-type, sensed “a tendency to soften down and pare away ... pro- 
vincialisms and roughnesses, and to alter or supply words where one passage 
seems at variance with another"? Nestle also expressed his aesthetic prefer- 
ences and dislikes when commenting on the Byzantine text-type: 


[F]rom our point of view the action of the orthodox correctors must be 
thought the more regrettable of the two, since the books without a doubt 
parted at their hands with many vivid, strange and even fantastic traits 
of language. Even in the matter of style it seems to me incontestable that 
it was at their hands that the Gospels received that reserved and solemn 
tone which we would not now willingly part with, and which can be com- 
pared to nothing so much as to those solemn pictures of Christ that we 


39 Westcott and Hort, Intro to the NT in Original Greek, 135. As noted by Holmes, Westcott 
and Hort reduced the manuscripts classified as Byzantine, that is, the majority of existing 
Greek manuscripts, to a single text, a single text being easier to dismiss than a complex tra- 
dition. See Michael W. Holmes, "Westcott & Hort at 125 (& Zuntz at 60): Their Legacies & 
Our Challenges,” paper presented at the Joint Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Religion and of the Society of Biblical Literature (Washington, DC, 2006). 

40 CE. Hammond, Outlines of Textual Criticism Applied to the New Testament (5th ed.; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1890), 91. 
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see painted on a golden background in Byzantine churches. For myself, 
at least, I have not the slightest doubt that the Gospel, and the Gospel 
particularly, was originally narrated in a much more vivacious style.*! 


Ironically, the literary traits assigned to the discarded manuscripts are gener- 
ally considered desirable qualities when dealing with most literary works, but 
become negative—that is, signs of textual corruption—when dealing with the 
text of the New Testament. The harsh judgments passed on the manuscripts 
assigned to the Byzantine text-type would need to be revisited if one was to 
reflect on the elegance of the text of the New Testament. Indeed, what text 
would we enjoy reading or even hearing? How have we been conditioned to 
prefer a certain type of text, the Alexandrian, because its brevity and austerity 
are considered to be desirable qualities??? 

To provide an analogy, we may consider for a moment the role of wine crit- 
ics in the U.s. from the time when wine began to appear more often on dining 
room tables in the late 1960s. Previously, people in the v.s. had preferred sweet 
fortified wines and were only beginning to have some other choices. Several 
wine critics-to-be had returned enthusiastic from a first trip to France where 
they had enjoyed the refinement of French cuisine and French wines. They 
wanted to refine American taste-buds to enjoy these same culinary experi- 
ences. As a result, by the mid-1970s Americans had become by far the greatest 
consumers of French wine in the world. 

Wine critics have also endorsed a certain type of taste. Robert Parker, who 
has been labeled the most influential critic of any discipline in the world,** has 
made his preference for dark, high-alcohol wines with a lot of power and inten- 
sity into a standard by which all wines are measured. As an effect, some French 
wines which had been popular for their sweetness in the pre-Parker period 
have lost their appeal as this quality does not fit the new standard. As Dewey 
Markham wrote: 


41 Eberhard Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; 
trans. William Edie; London: Williams and Norgate; New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1901), 192. 

42 “The Alexandrian text, which Westcott and Hort called the Neutral text... is usually con- 
sidered to be the best text and the most faithful in preserving the original. Characteristics 
of the Alexandrian text are brevity and austerity. That is, it is generally shorter than the 
text of other forms, and it does not exhibit the degree of grammatical and stylistic polish- 
ing that is characteristic of the Byzantine and, to a lesser extent, of the Caeserean text 
type.” Metzger, Textual Commentary, xvii. 

43 See William Langewiesche, “The Million-Dollar Nose,” The Atlantic Monthly (December 
2000): 43. 
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When it comes to buying wine, people most often ask for reassurance on 
one particular point: “Is it a dry wine?" Popular opinion holds that sweet 
beverages are unsophisticated and the taste of people who drink them is 
similarly suspect, regardless of the fact that some of the most exquisite 
wines in the world are by nature sweet.^^ 


How could text critics discuss the literary qualities of various manuscripts and 
readings in view of preparing a new edition of the Greek New Testament which 
text would be at the same time as elegant as possible, as clear as possible, and 
well-grounded in the manuscript tradition? 

I believe that discourse analysis could provide the tools to start this discus- 
sion. To define discourse analysis, one could say that it is the study of language 
use beyond the sentence and the clause level. It is also focused on the purposes 
and functions for which the language is produced and its effectiveness for the 
hearers or the readers of texts. Additionally, it involves attention to the social 
context within which a given discourse is produced.* In that regard, discourse 
analysis shares aspects of the agendas of rhetorical criticism, ideological criti- 
cism, and reader-response criticism. Several schools of discourse analysis 
applied to the study of the New Testament have appeared since the 1970s.*6 
These have concentrated mostly on the study of language itself and its rhetori- 
cal features. Read-Heimerdinger's study is no exception, as she pays attention 
to matters such as cohesion, word order, the absence/presence of the article, 
and the use of proper names in Codex Bezae. She suggests that in the Acts 
Codex Bezae shows a textual cohesion superior to that of Codex Vaticanus and 
a more nuanced picture of the apostles, especially Peter and Paul.*” 


44 Dewey Markham, Wine Basics. A Quick and Easy Guide (New York: J. Wiley, 1993), 22. 

45 Textbooks and handbooks on the topic provide various definitions of the method. One 
can confidently consult David Nunan, Introducing Discourse Analysis (Penguin English 
Applied Linguistics; London: Penguin English, 1993), 20; Barbara Johnstone, Discourse 
Analysis (Introducing Linguistics; Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2002); and Adam Jaworski and 
Nikolas Coupland, The Discourse Reader (ed. Adam Jaworski; London: Routledge, 1999), 
1-3. The last item provides no less than ten definitions of discourse analysis drawn from 
various sources and illustrating the different tendencies of the method, leaning mostly 
toward linguistics in some cases and toward social sciences in others. 

46 Fora survey of these various schools, see Stanley E. Porter, “Discourse Analysis and New 
Testament Studies: An Introductory Survey,’ in Discourse Analysis and Other Topics in 
Biblical Greek (eds. Stanley E. Porter and D.A. Carson; JSNTSup 113; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1995), 14-35. 

47 Read-Heimerdinger, Bezan Text of Acts, 350-355. 
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Focusing on the textual cohesion of manuscripts is appropriate when 
assessing some of the manuscripts’ literary qualities and readings that enhance 
them. Anyone familiar with methods such as source criticism, form criticism, 
and redaction criticism as applied to the study of the text of the Gospels has 
some experience with textual cohesion, as these methods pay attention to 
transitions between pericopae. "Textual cohesion" can be described as the set 
of resources available to a writer for constructing relations in discourse that 
transcend grammatical structure.^9? Roughly said, it is what makes the differ- 
ence between a coherent text and a juxtaposition of unrelated sentences. As 
one considers "text" as a "textile" or "fabric," that is, as the weaving together of 
clauses in order to develop and convey ideas, cohesion may be considered the 
quality, or even the tightness, of that textile/fabric. A text also has a thematic 
structure; that is, some elements must stand in prominence to indicate what 
the topic is, otherwise the discourse would be about everything and nothing 
in particular. The basis for the study of cohesion in texts has been laid out by 
Halliday and Hasan. 29 They identify five aspects of cohesion. 


1. Reference is defined as the resources used for referring to a participant or 
circumstantial element whose identity is recoverable. In English, this role 
is fulfilled by elements such as demonstratives, definite articles, pro- 
nouns, comparatives, and phoric adverbs such as here, there, now, and 
then. 

2. Ellipsis can be defined as the resources for omitting a clause, or some part 
of a clause or group, in contexts where it can be assumed. 

3. Substitution designates the resources that serve as place holders. In 
English, these are adverbs such as so and not for clauses, do for verbal 
groups, one for nominal groups, and pronouns. 

4. Conjunction is defined as the connectors that link clauses into discourses. 
Halliday and Hasan include links that connect sentences but exclude 
conjunctions of subordination considered to be structural. Gutwinski, 
another cohesion theoretician, suggests including these, however, as they 
also play a grammatical role.50 


48  Iborrow this definition from J.R. Martin, “Cohesion and Texture,’ in The Handbook of Dis- 
course Analysis (eds. Deborah Schiffrin, Deborah Tannen, and Heidi Ehernberger Hamil- 
ton; Blackwell Handbooks in Linguistics; Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishers, 2001), 35. 

49 MAK. Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan, Cohesion in English (London: Longman, 1976). 

50 See Waldemar Gutwinski, Cohesion in Literary Texts. A Study of Some Grammatical and 
Lexical Features of English Discourse (Janua Linguarum Series Minor 204; The Hague: 
Mouton, 1976). 
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5. Lexical cohesion is the repetition of lexical terms, synonymy, or near 
synonymy. 


These five aspects of cohesion in English apply also to Koine Greek. Still, there 
are some differences worth mentioning between Koine Greek and English. For 
instance, Greek has the genitive-absolute construction in addition to conjunc- 
tions of coordination and of subordination.*! Also, in contrast to English, Koine 
Greek does not require the use of a personal pronoun as the subject of the verb; 
use of a pronoun is, rather, a choice made to express emphasis. This feature 
gives additional weight to the personal pronoun before the verb as a means of 
reference. Finally, although Koine Greek has pronouns used for generic substi- 
tution (e.g., eic), it does not have a verbal equivalent of the English verb “to do" 
or the adverbs “not” (e.g., “isn’t it?”) and “so” (e.g., “so do I”). 

Based on the aforementioned aspects of cohesion, I suggest as a premise 
that discourses in Koine Greek that make frequent use of reference, conjunc- 
tions, and lexical cohesion prove to have an overall textual cohesion superior 
to an equivalent discourse that uses these means of cohesion more sparingly. 
If one accepts the validity of this premise and compares a large section of text, 
for instance, a Gospel in two different manuscripts, one may find that one 
manuscript has a stronger textual cohesion because of a greater use of proper 
nouns such as Jesus, of adverbs, and of pronouns.?? All these phenomena con- 
stitute an important proportion of variation. Discourse analysis is also useful 
when examining word order, verb tenses, and omission of articles since it pays 
attention to the order in which the information is provided. Unexpected word 
order, verb tenses, and articles draw the hearer or reader’s attention to certain 
elements of the discourse. 

Such a study allows text critics to appreciate other aspects of the text of 
Greek manuscripts besides the assumed priority of certain variant readings 
which have been the focus of attention so far. It also allows for engagement 


51 This is suggested by Jeffrey T. Reed, “The Cohesiveness of Discourse: Toward a Model of 
Linguistic Criteria for Analyzing New Testament Discourse,’ in Discourse Analysis and the 
New Testament: Approaches and Results (eds. Jeffrey T. Reed and Stanley E. Porter; JSNTSup 
170, Studies in New Testament Greek 4; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 36. 

52 I made such a comparison at a very small scale by comparing codices B and W in Matt 
8. See Jean-Francois Racine, “The Text of Matthew in the Freer Gospels: A Quantitative 
and Qualitative Appraisal,’ in The Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American 
Treasure Trove (ed. Larry W. Hurtado; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 
135-146. 

53 On this aspect, see Stanley E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Biblical 
Language: Greek 2; Sheffield: sor Press, 1994), 107, 286-307. 
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with a much greater proportion of the variant readings. Finally, it helps in 
assessing manuscripts on their readability and elegance. If text critics were to 
produce an eclectic edition of the Greek New Testament, they would have to 
select readings that enhance textual cohesion but do not clash with their sur- 
rounding literary context. 


4 Conclusion 


With the sBLGNT, Michael Holmes has showed that there is room for more 
editions of the Greek New Testament, established from principles other than 
those contained in the Greek New Testament, Novum Testamentum Graece and 
The New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform. Holmes' edition is 
also exceptional because it does not make claim to present a text which would 
be "original" or "initial" Such claims tend to assume the initial existence of a 
singular text while the only phenomenon one encounters is textual diversity. 
As is true of the other current editions, the SBLGNT is a modern construct; as 
the other current editions, it shares in the continuum of the evolution of the 
Greek New Testament and contributes to its increasing diversity. 

Assuming the principle of growing diversity, I suggest that there is also room 
foran edition of the Greek New Testament which would not assume the initial 
existence of a singular text that must be restored. Rather it would consider the 
Greek New Testament as a work of art which has the potential to give aesthetic 
satisfaction to its reader or its listener. Such an edition would aim at presenting 
the most clear and elegant text as possible by selecting the most appropriate 
readings from the existing rich manuscript tradition. 

Such an edition would be consistent with the perspective of the 
Enlightenment that still drives 21st century New Testament textual criticism, 
since aesthetics was part of its program. In addition, such a project would allow 
forthe reevaluation of a large number of readings which are typically discarded 
because they make no contribution to the restoration of an “original” /"initial" 
text. Such a project would also allow for the expansion of the number of met- 
rics by which text critics evaluate manuscripts. Further discussion is needed 
among text critics about what would constitute the most beautiful text of the 
Greek New Testament and the ways to produce it. Discourse analysis could 
provide a starting point for this discussion. 

Finally, I consider the challenge explored in the last part of this essay as 
an outcome of recent discussions about the traditional aim of New Testament 
textual criticism. The challenge is the drive to recover the original text, an aim 
which has become problematic. In the meantime, the discipline expanded its 
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horizons to include the history of the transmission of the text, the social and 
theological contexts which framed the production of texts, and the study of 
manuscripts themselves with greater competency in codicology. The question 
that remains to be answered is whether early 21st century New Testament tex- 
tual criticism is ripe for expanding its horizons yet again—something that it 
has been continually doing throughout the last 30 years. 


CHAPTER 5 
Codex 2193 and Family 1 in Mark 


Amy Anderson 


My 2004 publication of The Textual Tradition of the Gospels: Family 1 in 
Matthew! built upon the work of Kirsopp Lake? from more than 100 years 
earlier, and developed further our understanding of this family of manuscripts 
in the Gospel of Matthew. It also introduced Codex 1582 as the leading member 
of Family 1. My conclusions included the following: 

In the Gospel of Matthew, Codex 1 and Codex 1582 are high quality witnesses 
to a common archetype. 1582 is a nearly exact reproduction of an intermediate 
exemplar (A-1) that retained the marginalia (perhaps not in full), but that may 
also have had a few corrections to the developing Byzantine standard. Codex 
1, along with 118 205 209, is a descendant of this same intermediate exem- 
plar by way of an additional intervening copy (X) that did not preserve the 
marginalia, and that contained a number of scribal mistakes, especially mis- 
takes of omission. Codex 1 itself contains a number of singular errors, mainly 
omissions.? 

I argued that the Family 1 text is much older than any of the physical docu- 
ments themselves, based on the care taken by the scribe Ephraim and the evi- 
dence that 1582 transmits the work of an ancient compiler, who cited church 
fathers no later than Cyril of Alexandria (d. mid-5th c.). The archetype with 
marginalia could easily be late 5th century and would, in turn, have incorpo- 
rated a local Gospel text already in existence. Unique agreements between 
the Family 1 text and the text used by Origen to produce his commentary on 


1 Quite a number of text-critical scholars have Michael Holmes to thank for his support and 
mentoring during their early academic pursuits. I will always be grateful to Michael for being 
alocal colleague who was happy to fascinate my students with a guest lecture or send a book 
review opportunity my way, but especially for guiding me through the process of developing 
my PhD dissertation into a publishable book. The Textual Tradition of the Gospels: Family 1 
in Matthew (NTTS 32; Leiden: Brill, 2004) is all the better for “his insistence that ideas could 
be still better stated, facts researched even more thoroughly, and conclusions presented yet 
more clearly" (x). 

2 Codex1of the Gospels and Its Allies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1902). 

3 Summarized from Anderson, Textual Tradition, 96-97. 
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Matthew allow for speculation that this local text goes back to 3rd century 
Caesarea. 

Even though the research in Matthew focused on Codices 1 and 1582 as the 
best representatives of the archetype, note was taken at that time of another 
10th century manuscript: 


Though 2193 has a Byzantine text in Matthew, test collations in the other 
three Gospels have shown it to have a faithful Family 1 text in Mark and 
Luke. The preliminary results in John are inconclusive, but most certainly 
not Byzantine. The fact that the exemplar of 2193 appears to have been 
Byzantinized in Matthew supports a dating of Family 1 earlier than the 
10th century.* 


Thus, based on the preliminary collations made during the work on Matthew, 
it was clear that Codex 2193 would deserve particular attention as the work 
proceeded to Mark. Indeed, meanwhile, several other studies have anticipated 
the results reported here. Text und Textwert, based on 196 Teststellen in Mark, 
showed the agreement between Codex 2193 and the central Family 1 members 
to be very high: 9296 agreement with 1 209 and 1582.5 It had the third closest 
relationship to 1 and to 1582.9 In addition, Alison Welsby, in her detailed work 


4 Anderson, Textual Tradition, 96n25. 2193 was originally investigated in Matthew because von 
Soden and Elliott had included it in Family 1. After von Soden saw and classified it, the Ms 
seems to have become lost for a period of time. Lake (The Text of the New Testament [Oxford 
Church Text Books, 6th ed. rev. by Silva Lake; London: Rivingtons, 1943], 21) states that it 
was “found by the monk Joachim, who put his initials, 1.1., on it, by which it is now quoted, 
but unfortunately it has disappeared." Twenty years later, Kurt Aland (Kurzgefafte Liste 
der griechischen Handschriften des neuen Testaments: Gesamtübersicht [Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1963], 175), after stating that the codex had earlier been in Iveron, wrote "Wo jetzt?" See a 
similar statement by Wisse as late as 1982, (The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating 
Manuscript Evidence [SD 44, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982], 105-106). Yet the microfilm was 
made in 1969, and Aland and Aland discuss the codex briefly in 1989 in The Text of the New 
Testament (41—42, 137, 161) and assign it to Category 111. One presumes the Ms was in Iveron 
and the microfilm in Münster all along, but perhaps misplaced. 

5 Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, eds., Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des 
neuen Testaments: Iv. Die synoptischen Evangelien: 1. Das Markusevangelium: Band 1,2: 
Ergänzungsliste (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1998), 48. 

6 Ergänzungsliste, 7 and 45. 
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on Family ı in John, has drawn important conclusions about 2193 to which this 
article will refer." 


1 Codex 2193 


Codex 2193 is a 10th century Gospel book located at The Holy Monastery of 
Iveron on Mt Athos.? It contains 259 folios (with Mark contained on folios 8r 
to 125r), measuring 23.5 x 18.5 cm (9⁄4 x 7% in).? 

Microfilm images of 2193 were taken at Iveron on 17 December 1969. The 
digital images currently available were made from the original microfilm and 
are provided online!? in both negative and reversed negative. Some are not 
in focus, which increases the difficulty of deciphering the numerous marginal 
notations. Smudging and traces of letters give evidence of erasure of additional 
marginal notations. 

The text of this luxury manuscript is written in two narrow columns of 
22 lines with wide margins on good quality parchment. The hand is lovely 
and controlled, nearly as round as Perlschrift.!! Iota adscript is present but is 


7 Alison Sarah Welsby, A Textual Study of Family ı in the Gospel of John (PhD diss., University 
of Birmingham, 2011). Available in electronic form at http://etheses.bham.ac.uk/3338/. The 
dissertation was recently publishedunderthesametitleinANTF 45 (Berlin:deGruyter, 2013). 
Inaddition, Timothy Koch recently completed work on 2193 inJohn (Manuscript 2193 and its 
Text of the Gospel according to John [STM thesis, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, MO, 2013]), 
independent from Welsby. Though his methodology in collation and identifying textual 
affinity may require further development, his extensive paleographical studies have merit. 

8 Library 1D is 1387, formerly 247, as listed in the vMR. Von Soden classified it as ¢ 1131. The 
full page image containing the headpiece and beginning of Mark in Codex 2193, as well 
as the smaller portions used later in this article are reversed negative images from the 
microfilm that was produced in 1969. Every possible attempt was made to obtain permis- 
sion for the publication of these images from The Holy Monastery of Iveron, but without 
response. I would be pleased to hear from Iveron in future. 

9 The information page for 2193 in the VMR has it at 23.8 x 18.6 cm. 

10 _ http://ntvmr.uni-muenster.de 

11 Art historians Evans and Wixom (The Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle 
Byzantine Era A.D. 843-1261 [New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1997], 92) 
describe the hand as “minuscule bouletée, a deliberately rounded script used in the tenth 
century." Welsby (A Textual Study of Family 1, 23) reports that Maria Agati also identifies 
the style of 2193 as bouletée. See 85-85 in La Minuscola “Bouletée,” (Vatican City: Scuola 
Vaticana di Paleografia, Diplomatica e Archivista, 1992). See also Koch's description of the 
letter shapes, Manuscript 2193, 9-11. 
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pale and crowded, thus clearly not from the first hand.” This is confirmed by 
Welsby and Koch, who report that in the Gospel of John there is no adscript.!? 


12 See several instances of the secondary iota adscript can be viewed on folio 81v, middle of 
the first column. 

13 A Textual Study of Family 1, 24 and Manuscript 2193, 7, respectively. They both note John 1a 
as a possible exception and ponder whether it may be a second hand. 
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The scribe uses a y-shaped second tau in occurrences of double tau.!* The 
initial letters appear to be rubricated and some are highly decorated. Breathing 
marks are square or even T-shaped, and circumflex accents are small, as 
would be expected in a 10th century Ms. 

There are quite a few other little markings as well, including dots in vari- 
ous arrangements, some of which appear to go with arche/telos marks (added 
later). There are also slash marks and double slash marks the same size as 
accents, perhaps meant as musical notation.! There is an occasional small 
cross between sentences.!? Very rarely the scribe makes a flourish, such as on 
the bottom of the first column of folio 18v. 

The apparatus of Codex 2193 is extensive. The letter of Eusebius to Carpianus 
is included, along with decorated canon tables and a matched set of evangelist 
portraits. Ammonian sections are marked throughout, as is the norm in 1oth 
century Gospel codices. There is a list of kephalaia before each Gospel. The 
kephalaia for Mark are on folios 78r and v, with apparatus by a later hand on 
79r. The illumination of Mark follows on 79v. 

The title of the Gospel is repeated twice after 16:20 on folio 1251, the first 
occurrence in large, probably rubricated, letters that match the hand that pro- 
duced the initial letters throughout. This is followed by an abbreviated title, 
not in the first hand, and crowded between two lines of decoration. Below the 
two titles, aunv otv auy is written, almost certainly by the first hand. 

Two colophons follow, neither of which appears to be from the first hand, 
but rather from two differing hands, probably later. In the first colophon, 
a trained hand has written a sentence that is commonly found at the end 
of Mark: 


e€edo8y Touto peta xpovouc Been THT yv avanypewo 


14 See two examples in Mark 2:112, xpaßartov. Bond and Thompson (Facsimiles, 5) note 
that this is a letter shape going back to the 2nd century BCE that was later adopted into 
the minuscule alphabet, along with h-shaped eta and u-shaped kappa. 

15 Koch (Manuscript 2193, 14, for example) is mistaken in identifying some of the breathing 
marks as being the later curved style. There are breathing marks in 2193 where the corner 
is rounded, but the actual angle is still 90 degrees. He appears to have misunderstood 
these as the open apostrophe-like shape meant by paleographers when dating a manu- 
script later. 

16 See Welsby, A Textual Study of Family 1, 23. 

17 According to Koch's description, this small cross is much more frequent in John's Gospel. 
See Manuscript 2193, 29. 
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The second colophon will require the assistance of a paleographer of informal 
hands. It reads something like:!? 


enoc xat danavı (Sacavi?) apxoc ayıoıo deoaAı 
ETOC Ol Qxc- 


A similar colophon appears at the end of John, though in an even later hand. 
Welsby?? reports that “a note at the end of the codex, dated 1529, records that 
the manuscript was owned by the Archbishop of Thessaly,” but that there is 
otherwise no hint of other former owners, or of how the Ms came to finally 
reside at the Iveron monastery. 

The illuminations of the four evangelists in Codex 2193 are somewhat 
unusual in that they are shown standing. However, such standing portraits 
were known as early as the 6th century, and Evans and Wixom point out that 
Codex 2193 belongs to a group of six other 10th century Mss in which the illu- 
minations feature standing evangelists.2° They also point out that the illus- 
tration is done “with linear precision and considerable detail,” different from 
some of the other standing portraits, but "resembling miniatures in the Bible 
of Leo Sakellarios, for which a date somewhere between 925 and 944 has been 
suggested "21 

The decorated headpieces are small and relatively plain, placed at the top 
of the first column of text. Three of the Gospels have a square headpiece, each 
with its own variations in detail. The Gospel of Luke has a headpiece in an 
archway shape.?? 


18 The top line of the second colophon has not been satisfactorily deciphered. A number of 
scholars discussed it online recently, and particularly Peter Malik and Juan Hernandez, Jr. 
suggested that the text could imply the involvement of the archbishop of Thessali. This is 
supported by Welsby’s deciphering of the colophon at the end of John, which is discussed 
in the next paragraph. 

19 ` A Textual Study of Family 1, 26. 

20 Evans and Wixom, The Glory of Byzantium, 91. They include a full color reproduction of 
one evangelist in 2193. 

21 Ibid, citing Cyril Mango, "The Date of Cod. Regin. Gr.1 and the Macedonian Renaissance,” 
Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia 4 (1969): 121-126. 

22 For added details on the appearance of the codex, see Welsby’s thorough description, 
A Textual Study of Family 1, 22-27, as well as Anderson, Textual Tradition, 142, Evans and 
Wixom, The Glory of Byzantium, 91-92, and Koch, Manuscript 2193, 7-34. 
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The Gospel of John in Codex 2193 contains the Pericope Adulterae at the 
end, as is usual in Family 1, but it is written in a different hand (possibly still 
10th century, but much more angular).?? 


2 The Relationship Between 1, 1582, and 2193 


24 The Family Readings Collation?* 

I created a list of 262 Family 1 readings in Mark by starting with the TR as the 
base text during the initial transcription of Codex 1 into electronic form. At 
each point of variation between Codex and the TR, a check was made in NA?" 
to see if NA mentions the variant and if so, whether the apparatus of NA records 
the reading of Codex 1 as having other support.” Thus the list of readings cho- 
sen to represent the Family 1 text in Mark contains mainly non-TR readings 
that also disagree with the text of NA. The majority of these are not found in 
the NA apparatus. This list was then constantly referred to during the transcrip- 
tions of 1582 and 2193,76 and their respective readings were noted down. 


23 See Welsby's description in A Textual Study of Family 1, 26-27 and her discussion of the 
pericope in the core Family 1 Mss on pp. 218-222. Based on agreement with the other 
core MSS, she concludes that "the supplementor of 2193 must have copied the story from 
original pages in 2193 that had become mutilated or detached in some way and so needed 
re-copying.” 

24 The author would like to express gratitude to Hugh Houghton, editor of Early Readers, 
Scholars and Editors of the New Testament: Papers from the Eighth Birmingham Colloquium 
on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Ts 11; New Jersey: Gorgias Press, 2014), for 
permission to use previously published material from my article, “Family 1 in Mark: 
Preliminary Results.” The following two paragraphs are adapted from pp. 122-123. The 
actual Family Readings Collation can be accessed in the Appendix of that article. 

25 The original Family 1 Readings list was made using MAT, while subsequently use was 
made of NA28 once it appeared. Robinson-Pierpont (RP) was also referred to at each point 
of variation, as a more accurate representation of the majority text. 

26 When transcribing 1582 and 2193, both of which are heavily corrected, it was assumed that, in 
places where the corrector has erased the reading of the first hand and replaced it with the 
majority text, the erased reading would have been that of Codex 1. This practice of course 
carries the risk that there may have been another reading. However, the strong tendency of 
both codices is to contain the core family text, so that the likelihood of a false representation 
is low. Marking the reading of 1582 or 2193 as unknown, when it is almost certainly the Family 
1text, would actually be misleading. Supposed members of Family 1 in Mark that agree with 
the core members (11582 2193) are in bold. The number in front of each variation unit is its 
number in the Family Readings list, which can be accessed in the Appendix of Anderson, 
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The agreement between Codices 1 and 1582 was extremely high, as it was 
in Matthew and John.?” Codex 2193 agreed with these two core witnesses 
nearly every time. After the evidence from these three was compiled, the 
other supposed family members were also collated in, and then witnesses for 
and against the Family 1 text were sought in other available sources. Beyond 
NA?8, all details provided in the Family Readings list were mined from Text 
und Textwert, Tischendorf, Legg, and Swanson. Record was made of every Ms 
which was known to agree with the Family 1 reading. 

Based on the sources available, 36 of the 262 readings are found only in 
Family 1, while 81 readings are shared by only 1-5 other Mss. 2193 has all but 
two of the 36 unique readings. 


2.2 Results in 2193 

Of the 262 Family Readings in Mark, Codex 2193 disagrees with 1 and 1582 only 
10 times. In nine of those cases, it contains the reading of NA RP. In two addi- 
tional cases, 2193 varies slightly from a reading that is otherwise the same as 1 
1582 because of spelling or an added pronoun. A few of the family agreements 
are listed below in order to illustrate the close relationship.?® 


13 43 OUVEpXETOI 1 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | cvvepyovTat 131 | suvayerou 
28 543 700 892 2542 NA Toun DW 2 22 33 18 157 1192 1210 1278 1424 1071 
2372 RP | ouvnyðnoav A 565 


19 4136 deyovraı 1 118 131 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | AnuBavovow avtov 
22 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP | Aag Bavouctv 565 


20 4:20 OM 1118 205 209 1582 2193 2886 | cnapevted 22 131 565 872 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


40 5:11 OM 1 872 1582 2193 33*id | poc tw ope 22 118 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2542 2886 NA RP 


"Family 1 in Mark" This helps to differentiate the Family Readings from variation units cited 
in this article that derive from the Full Collation, which are not numbered. 

27  Itshould be noted that Welsby's collations demonstrate that Codex 2193 leaves core mem- 
bership of the family from John 13 until the end of the Gospel. 

28 The number in front of each variation unit is its number in the Family Readings list, 
which can be accessed in the Appendix of Anderson, “Family 1 in Mark.’ This helps to dif- 
ferentiate the Family Readings from variation units cited in this article that derive from 
the Full Collation, which are not numbered. 
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6:55 xot EXTEPLOPALOVTET 1 1582 2193 | xat TEPLSpapovted 118 205 209 565 
700 2886 | nepieðpapov NA | mepiópoqiovrec 22 131 872 1192 1210 1278 2372 
2542 RP 


7:21 OM 1118 205 209 1582 2193 2886 | twv ovOpo moy 22 131 565 872 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


8:17 OM 1 205 209 1582 2193 2886 | ovde ouviete ETI 22 118 131 872 1192 1210 
1278 2372 RP | ovde cuviete N C D L W 28 33 124 579 788 2542 | ovde 
pvnpovevete O 565 


10:30 ATOAN 1 205 209 1582 2193 2886 X^ | Aufn) 22 118 131565 872 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


12:4 OM 1205 209 565 1582 2193 2886 | npoc ouroug aMov 22 118 131 872 1192 
1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP | &Mov 565 1582c 


13:8 OM 11582 2193 2542 (W) | tavta 22 118 131 205 209 (565) 872 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2886 NA RP 


14:11 ovvedevro 1118 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | exyyyelAavto 22 (131) 565 
1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


14:31 TETPOT Hoi exmepiocou ott 1 1582 2193 | ernepioowo eAadcı NA | 
EXTEPLOTOD EAEYEV HoÄÄOu 1311278 RP | netpoc paMov repu aoc EAcyev W 13 
69 124 346 2542 | neTpoc exmepiocou Äere LAAMAOV 22 1192 1210 2372 | tet poc 
paMov EXTTEPLOTOU &Aeyev ott 118 205 209 2886 | metpoc meptocoo &Aeyev 
565 | £xnepiocov eAeyev ott 872 


14:70 NEPLEOTWTEO 11582 2193 G | napeotwreo 22 118 131 205 209 5654 872 
1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 2886 NA RP 


16:12 OM 11582 2193 Arm | nepınatoucw 22 118 131 205 209 565 872 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2542 2886 NA RP 


The Full Collation of Family 1 Manuscripts in Mark 


In addition to the Family Readings list of 262 Family 1 readings, as described 


above, all 16 supposed family members were collated against each other and 
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the TR in the entire Gospel of Mark.?? These Mss were 1 22 118 131 205 209 
565 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193 2372 2542 2886.?? The data, including singular 
readings, takes up 176 pages, and has been used to create the statistical charts 
included as the Appendix to this article.?! 

The results concerning the relationships between the three core members 
of Family 1 were as expected. 


Mark 1-5: 1and 1582 - 9796 agreement 
1 and 2193 = 92%? 
1582 and 2193 - 9596 


Mark 6-10: 1and 1582 - 9896 
1 and 2193 = 919623 
1582 and 2193 - 9396 


Mark 11316: 1and 1582 - 9796 
1 and 2193 = 929634 
1582 and 2193 = 93% 


Even though 1 and 1582 remain closest (remarkably so), the Family Readings 
list and the Full Collation clearly demonstrate that Codex 2193 should also be 
called a core member of Family 1. 


29 It may be useful to know the identities of Mss included in the most significant studies 
of Family 1. Kirsopp Lake, in his ground-breaking work, Codex 1 of the Gospels, studied 
Codices 1118 131 205 and 209, with mention of 2886 (then called 205abs). When I focused 
on the Gospel of Matthew in 2004, the Mss studied were expanded to 1 22 118 131 205 209 
872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193 2542, again with mention of 2886. Alison Welsby followed in 
201 with a thorough examination of 122 118 131 205 209 565 872 884 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193 
2372 2713 2886. 

30 2713 is intended for inclusion now that it has been made available through the vMR. 
Based on Welsby's work in John, 2713 is expected to align with the Venice group (205 209 
2886). See her detailed study of the Venice group in A Textual Study of Family 1, 68-127. 

31  Iwouldlike to extend heartfelt gratitude to postgraduate research assistants Jessica Shao 
and Timothy Mitchell, who invested untold hours counting agreements and disagree- 
ments between all of the Mss in the Full Collation. 

32 The next highest agreement with Codex 1 was with the leading members of the Venice 
group. Their agreement with 1 was in the high 80s. 

33 Agreement of Codex 1 with the Venice group was in the mid-8os. 

34 Agreement with the Venice group was in the low 80s. 
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A further agreement strengthens the relationship between the three core Mss. 
Codex 2193 joins 1 and 1582 in the exact wording of a unique colophon after 16:8 
(otherwise shared only by the Venice Mss 209 and 2886):35 


EV TIGL EV TWV AVTLYPAPWV EWO WÕE TANPOVTAL o EVAYYEALOTYHT EWG OU xal 
EUGEBLOG o TAUPtAoD EXAVOVIGEV EV TOMOIT SE KAL TAUTA PEPETAL 


Finally, there did not appear to be a pattern of variation that would demon- 
strate dependence of 2193 on either 1 or 1582 (or vice versa),?6 so that it seems 
likely that all three descend independently from the Markan archetype of 
Family 1 or an intermediate copy. The independent witness of the three core 
MSS will be further tested as research in Mark moves on to completion. The 
anticipated stemma and critical edition of the Family 1 text of Mark will reflect 
these conclusions. 


5 Codex 565 and Possible Relationship to 2193?" 


For the work in John, Welsby groups Codex 2193 with 565 and 884 (which is not 
extant in Mark), then reproduces their common exemplar as an independent 
witness to the archetype of Family 1 on a par with 1 and 1582. Codex 565, a gth 
century MS, was not collated for the study of Matthew, but Welsby's results in 
John were reason enough for it to be transcribed and collated in Mark. 

Indeed, Codex 565 contains 69 Family 1 readings in Mark, many of which are 
rare, thus indicating that 565 is certainly descended from the Family 1 arche- 
type in Mark. Significant agreements from the Family Readings list include the 
following:38 


35 221921210 have the closely related ev tiet Twv avrıypapwv swo woe rv povtat o EvaYyyEALTTYT 
EV MOMotT ÕE xot TAVTA PEPETAL. 

36 One potential exception to the claim of independence occurs at 10:27 on folio 106v (sec- 
ond column) of 2193. Codex 1 and the Venice group are alone in omitting a large portion of 
text which is found on exactly two lines of Codex 2193, making a haplography imaginable. 

37 The following material is adapted and expanded with permission from Anderson, “Family 
1in Mark,” 125-127. 

38 See also variants 31, 32, 55, 59, 63, 90, 95, 99, 115, 126, 134, 136, 154, 156, 160, 190, 239, 241, 257, 
and 260 in the Appendix of Anderson, “Family 1 in Mark.” 
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50 5:39 OM 15651582 2193 | &c£A80v 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 2372 
2542 (2886) NA RP 


56 6:16 ovtod Sgr Iwavvno autoc 1565 1582 2193 © 700 | wavy ovtod 8? BL 
W A 28 69 543 892 | twavvyy ovtoc eotiv autoc 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 
1210 1278 2372 2542?? 2886 RP 


80 6:48 OM 1205 209 565 1582 2193 2886 | auroıc 22 118 131 872 1192 1210 1278 
2372 2542 NA RP 


129 9:26 xpa&av Toa xot 1118 205 209 565 1582 2193 2542 2886 ® | xpačac xot 
TOMA NA | xpot&orv xat TOMA 22 131 872 1192 1210 1278 2372 RP 


163 10:35 CE EPWTNTWLEV 1 565 1582 2193 D © | attyowpev 22 131 1192 1210 2542 
RP | attyowpev ce B C L A V | ce attyowpev Y K N II 28 69 118 205 209 579 
872 1278* 2372 2886 


In every single one of these readings that are unique or nearly unique to 
Family 1, Codex 2193 is also a supporting witness. However, 2193 nearly always 
reads with 1 and 1582, so it is important to look for evidence of 565 and 2193 
agreeing against 1and 1582. In the Family Readings list, this occurs only at 14:32, 
where they join a broader tradition in a spelling variant. 


226 14:32 yY0cepavet1 1582 | yedonuavet & A CL M N S 131 565 2193 | ye8onuavt 
2542 NA | yedonyavy 22 118 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 2372 2886 RP 


In the Family Readings list, Codex 565 also has 123 RP readings, 43 readings 
which are non-RP and non-Family 1, and another 29 “singular” readings (not 
shared with any Ms used in this study, including those listed in Swanson, NA?", 
Legg, and Tischendorf). Indeed, Codex 565 is listed sixth by Text und Textwert 
for the percentage (nearly 3296) of Sonderlesarten in the passages chosen by 
that study for collation.*° 

Similarly, it was noticed during the compilation of the Full Collation in 
Mark that 565 exceeds any other Ms in differences from the TR and all the 
Family 1 Mss included in the collation. A quick comparison with Swanson 
demonstrates that many of these apparent singulars are in agreement with 


39 Codex 2542 regularly uses the nomen sacrum-like abbreviation tw, and does so here. 
40 ` Band, 37. Other Family 1 Mss are not far behind, with 1 2542 205 and 1582 making the 
top 15, in that order. 
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a number of other witnesses, including frequent alignment with the leading 
Alexandrian Mss. Even with this observation, however, 565 persists in differing 
from all known witnesses. 

As to textual affinity between 565 and 2193, however, the statistical results 
of the Full Collation are unremarkable. In chapters 1-5 the total agreement 
between 565 and 2193 is 5196, of which 81 readings are non-TR. In chapters 6-10, 
the total agreement is 53%, and in chapters 11-16 it is 4996.*! A close exami- 
nation of the Full Collation yielded no instances of unique or nearly unique 
agreement between 565 and 2193. The variation units provided below were the 
most impressive, yet they do not produce a compelling case. 


3:20 OM 122 118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2542 2886 RP TR ] 
Tov (oxov) 565 2193c (II) 


412 gen 1 22 118 131 205 209 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2542 2886 RP TR | 
gopefuoera 565 872 2193cmg (A K IT) 


10:35 EPWTHTWLEV 1 565 1582 2193* (D ©) | attyowpev 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 
1210 1278 2193C 2372 2542 2886 RP TR 


15:1 Ttot'|cavtec 1 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2886 RP TR 
]enoınoav 565 2193cmg 2542 (D ©) 


15:20 (e8edvoav) AVTOV 1 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193C 2372 2542 
2886 RP TR | auto 565 2193*vid (2) 


15:32 WvEldiZov aUTW 1 22 565 1582 2193* 2372 (© 28) ] wvetdiov avtov 205 209 872 
1192 1210 1278 2193C 2542 2886 RP TR | ovetdiov avTov 131 | wvetdyCov avtov 118 


15:36 Kat Spapwv 1565 1582 2193* (D © 700) | xot Spapovted 2542 | Spapwv de 22 
118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 2193C 2372 2886 RP TR 


15:47 H lwontod 11582* ] wontod 565 2193* 2542 (L) | | twoy 22 118 131 872 1192 
2372 2886 | won 205 209 1210 1278 2193C RP TR 


41 ltwil be noted that 565 does not agree with any manuscript in this collation more than 
around 50% except for Codex 2542, with which it has agreement of 65, 63, and 69%, 
respectively. This potential relationship to 2542 is supported by the results of Text und 
Textwert: Ergünzungsliste, 22. There, 2542 is shown to be the 5th closest Ms to 565 (after 
837 038 2486 788 in that order). 
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This unexceptional agreement in all readings, plus a lack of unique agreement, 
is not enough to demonstrate relationship between 565 and 2193 in Mark. 


6 Correctors of Codex 2193 


Because of the substantial amount of corrections in 2193 in the Gospel of Mark,*” 
the professional appearance of many of the corrections, and the evidence of 
more than one corrector, an extensive study was done to try and separate out 
the hands and evaluate their textual affinity. Initially, the investigation of the 
correctors of Codex 2193 was approached with optimism. The study of the 
correctors proved, however, to be a difficult undertaking.*? Though there is 
clear evidence of multiple correctors (as demonstrated below), there is also 
great similarity in the letter forms, to the extent that a case could be made for 
up to 9096 of the corrections belonging to the same hand. 


64 Previous Work on the Correctors 

For their work in the Gospel of John, Welsby and Koch both spend time on the 
correctors of 2193.44 Their work was done independently, but they each begin 
with a corrector that they name Ci, and in both cases their descriptions are 
somewhat hard to follow. We will begin with Welsby's study. 


42 Some notice of the corrector(s) of 2193 was taken during the work in Matthew, enough 
to recognize the textual tendency of the corrector to be Byzantine, and to note a pos- 
sible affinity of Codex 872 to the corrected version of 2193. (See Anderson, The Textual 
Tradition, 142143.) However, a full study was not attempted, both because of the diffi- 
culty (at that time) in accessing the microfilm of 2193, and because there were not so 
many corrections available to study since the exemplar from which 2193 descended must 
have been strongly corrected to the Byzantine text in Matthew. There was less "need" 
for correction. A more recent review of Matthew in 2193 revealed that there have been 
erasures in the margins (e.g., 14r), as well as removal of nu-moveables. Possible marginal 
variation can be seen on 17v, 20r, 621, 631, 65r. Erasure in the body of the text occurs on 19v, 
32v, etc., with the corrector being very busy on 44v. Folio 28v has a marginal correction 
by what may be the first hand, the hand that normally produces the kephalaia and other 
apparatus—marked with upright squiggle and two dots. Interlinear correction occurs on 
34r, 711, and an interlinear correction is later deleted with dots on 53r. There is erasure 
with a correction written over it on 55r, 67r. 

43 Undergraduate research assistant, Josiah Miller, who made the first attempt, deserves 
appreciation. 

44 ` Welsby, A Textual Study of Family 1, 25-26, 35-38, and 197-198, and Koch, Manuscript 2193, 
30-34 and 78. 
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C1 for Welsby is the corrector who uses the diagonal line with dots (called 
"slash-dot" in this article) as a diacritical mark that links corrections in the mar- 
gin with their place in the test. 25 Welsby thinks that this is the same scribe who 
also uses the gamma-rho markings on marginal notations, which are meant 
to provide actual variation.^9 Welsby limits identification of C1 to instances 
where there is certainty, which for her is determined by presence of the dia- 
critical marks and occasionally by the letter forms. Some other corrections that 
lack the marks may be from this hand, but the similarity between the hands 
and the limited nature of some corrections (deletion dots, just a few letters, 
etc.) makes identification of the source nearly impossible.^? 

Welsby designates the remaining hand(s) in John as C. The formation and 
size of letters varies, and all of these are lacking the diacritical marks men- 
tioned above. 


6.2 Appearance and Differentiation of the Hands 
Moving to the present study of Mark, there is, as mentioned above, a series of 
marginal notes written in a professional semi-majuscule that matches with the 
hand-writing of the kephalaia and other apparatus. Many of these notes begin 
with or include tw xaıpw. It is well possible that these were written by the first 
hand, but they often appear crowded, so that they must have been added after 
the Gospel text was written.^9 

The main body of corrections in Mark appears to be by one hand, or by 
several that are extremely similar. In fact, I would go one step beyond Welsby, 


45 ` For Koch, C1 is the hand that produces much of the apparatus (and a few variation units) 
in a semi-majuscule. See Manuscript 2193, 31. 

46 ` Welsby sees in the gamma-rho marginal notations in John a similar situation to the first 
hand marginalia of Codex 1582, and argues that both Mss reflect the marginalia of their 
common ancestor (see A Textual Study of Family 1, 35). This remains to be fully investi- 
gated in Mark, but the gamma-rho corrections in Mark do not appear to have any affilia- 
tion beyond the majority text, as will be demonstrated in the following pages. 

47 A Textual Study of Family 1, 25 and 35. Welsby further speculates that the C1 corrections 
could be by the first hand, or that they could come from a colleague in the same scrip- 
torium. She calls the hand of C1 a semi-majuscule (25). Confusion arises, however, when 
she connects the slash-dot and gamma rho notations with the semi-majuscule nota- 
tions. There certainly are marginal notations in the semi-majuscule that produced the 
kephalaia and other apparatus-like notations in 2193, and these notations could very well 
be in the first hand. However, the notations marked with the slash-dot marks and the 
gamma rho marks, Welsby's designation for C1, are not in semi-majuscule, nor do they 
match the majuscule of the first hand. 

48 Examples of this professional hand are on folios 91v, 93r and 93v. These notations are not 
included in the study of the corrections, and await further investigation. 
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and combine not only the gamma-rho corrections and those made with the 
slash-dot diacritical marks,*? but also nearly all of the other corrections that 
are lacking the diacritical marks. Though letter shapes vary throughout, they 
do not do so in ways that are consistent or that would allow multiple correctors 
to be distinguished.59 

There are many instances of erasure of moveable-nu, plus much use of dele- 
tion dots and erasures. Even though replacement is intended, the main correc- 
tor does not always delete the first hand text with dots or erasure. On the other 
hand, there are occurrences of deleted words surrounded with dots rather 
than just adding a line across the top.?! 

Because of the difficulty presented in any attempt to separate out the main 
group of corrections, the assumption in this paper will be that the majority 
of corrections (including the gamma-rho notations) are from the same hand. 
In any case, they would be from the same time period and probably the same 
location. The main corrector could be as early as the 10th century, as supported 
by square breathing marks, compact circumflex accents, and only a moderate 
amount of ligature and of majuscule forms. 


6.3 Evidence of the Existence of Several Correctors 

On the other hand, several corrections are clearly made by a different hand. 
In the early part of Mark, a more awkward, square-shaped hand with curved 
breathing marks creates the following two corrections, one of which supports 
the majority text, while the other supports the Family 1 text. 


1:1352 ent 1131 205 209 565 1582 2193*vid 2542 2886 | ev m epu 22 118 1192 1210 
1278 2193C 2372 RP TR | OM 872 


1:349? XV EVAL 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 872 1192 1278 1582 2193€ 2372 2542 2886 | OM 
1210 RP TR 
(2193 first hand not readable. 7-8 erased letters.) 


49 In support of this identification is the fact that the gamma-rho corrector uses a slash- 
dot mark for insertion that seems identical to the slash-dot corrections made without a 
gamma-rho mark in the margin. 

50 Some letter shapes vary simply because of the situation on the page. For example, in one 
place the corrector might be attempting to write a longer variation into a small space, 
while in another he is attempting to fill three lines of erased first hand text. 

51 See, for example, 96r, top of 2nd column. 

52 Folio 80v. 

53 Folio 82r. 
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Later in the Gospel an uneven hand produces the following correction toward 
the majority text: 


10:2054 OM 1118 205 209 872 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | didaoxaAe 22 131 565 1192 1210 
1278 2193C 2372 RP TR 


In addition, the following variation units, along with illustrations from the 
microfilm, demonstrate the existence of at least two correctors working in the 
same variation units, and serve to exhibit the types of correction that occur. 


4:399 AXOVETE 1 22 118 131 205 209 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193C 2372 2542 2886 RP TR 
] axovoate 565 ] oM 872 


The first hand reading is not completely discernable, but it began with an 
enlarged initial alpha, followed by 4-6 letters. From the erased layer, the word 
to is discernable in the margin. Family 1 reads the same as the current read- 
ing of the corrector. It could be that a first correction was mistakenly made 
(perhaps because the corrector was intent on changing the reading ta netpwön 
to to metowdec in the following verse and wrote it here instead), creating a non- 
sense reading. The text was then corrected back to what it originally read, but 
without attempting to reproduce the initial alpha. 


5:1256 OM 122 118 131 205 209 1192 1210 1278* 1582 2193* 2372 2542 2886 | navteo 
ot Satpoves 1278mg 2193cmg2 RP TR | navta Ta daınovia 565 | ot Soupover 
872 2193cmgi 


54 Folio 106r. 
55 Folio 87v. 
56 Folio gov. 
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Here it appears that a first corrector has added ot Satyovec, and another, using 
a diacritical mark, has inserted the word navtec in front of that to produce the 
majority reading. The order of the corrections is not certain. However, the rela- 
tionship between 872 and 2193(c)>” would support navtec being added second. 
This example makes it apparent that there were at least two correctors, but in 
the whole of the Gospel the letter shapes turn out to not be sufficiently con- 
sistent to enable the separation of the corrections into two (or more) groups. 


5:3258 TETOIMXVIAV 1 205 209 872 1582 2193* 2886 | xowcoacov 22 118 131 565 1192 
1210 1278 2193€ 2372 2542 RP TR 


A gamma-rho marginal correction has been erased. It is adjacent to the varia- 
tion unit nenomxviay, but cannot be deciphered from the microfilm. Another 
corrector, using a diacritical mark, has written an interlinear correction. 


57 This relationship is discussed below. 


58 Folio gar. 
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At 6:1,?? it appears that a corrector used a diacritical mark and a marginal note to 
change the Family 1 reading, but the variant reading in the margin has been erased. 


8:219? TWO 22 131 565 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193C2 2372 2542 RP TR | OM 1118 205 
209 872 2193c1 2886 


At 8:21 it appears that nwo was erased by a first corrector, and then restored by 
a later corrector. 


15:4 KATHYOPOVELY 1 22 118 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278* 1582 2193* 2372 2886 | 
xoxo uotprupoucty 131 565 2193cmgvid 2542 RP TR 


At 15:49 The gamma-rho corrector intended to change xatyyopovaw to 
xatapaptvpovo. The diacritical marks are there, as well as deletion dots, and 
there is a smudge in the margin, but only a few of the letters are readable. 
Apparently a second corrector erased it. It seems that a majority text corrector 
is occasionally being reversed by a Family 1 corrector. 


6.4 Textual Affinity of the Corrections 
Because of the potential value of the corrections in 2193, they were recorded 
during the initial transcription of the Gospel of Mark. Later, an extensive 


59 Folio 93v. Similar situation on 951, second column, 6:33. 

60 ` Folio 100v. Similar is folio 106r, first column, 10:17 with etc. 

61 Folio 121r. Similar situations have occurred on the reverse side, column 2, 15:17, and folio 
1221, top of first column, 15:20. 
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review was undertaken, scrutinizing every correction, noting down letter 
forms and diacritical marks. Because of the difficulty in separating out the 
hands of the correctors, the decision was made to separate and list the correc- 
tions by presence and type of diacritical marks. The gamma-rho corrections 
were designated 2193mg, all other marginal notes, normally with the slash-dot 
diacritical marks, were designated 2193cmg, and the rest were put in a third list, 
designated 2193c. 

A total of 677 corrections could be discerned on the microfilm images.® 152 
of these were in chapters 1-5, 287 were in chapters 6-10, and 238 were in chap- 
ters 11-16. There were 68 corrections accompanied by the gamma-rho mark,9? 
78 with the slash-dot diacritical mark (without accompanying gamma-rho), 
and another 537 corrections without any diacritical marks, many of these 
being erasures and deletions with dots.®* 

Textual affinity was tested for the corrections in several ways. A collation of 
all 677 corrections as a group showed that 539 of the corrections agreed with 
the majority text. 120 corrections were non-majority readings. Of these non- 
majority readings, only three (of the total 68 possible) were of the gamma-rho 
type (2193mg). Even these three are not uncommon readings: 


3:31 Y) pnp xar ot AdEA@oL avTov 1 (118) 205 209 872 1582 2193* 2886 ] ot adeAgor 
xot Y, Up AVTOV 22 1192 1210 1278 2372 RP TR | vj pnp auTov xar ot adeApoı 565 | 
Y up AVTOV xat ot AdEA@oL AVTOV 131 2542 | ot adeApoı avTov xat V) LINE AUTOV 
2193mg (AK MII) 


Here the gamma-rho notation supplies a reading found in a group of majus- 
cules that often agree with the Byzantine textual tradition (and indeed, they 
follow the word order of the TR here, but add the pronoun). 


9:4 CUvEAQ.oUV 1 205 209 565 872 1582 2193* 2886 | qcav cuMadovvted 22 118 131 
1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP TR | noav cuvAcAocvvrtec 2193mg (15+ MSS) 


The reading of 2193mg is relatively common. 


62 Erasure of nu-moveables was not recorded. 

63 In addition there were at least two spots where traces of the gamma-rho were visible but 
the correction or variant was no longer readable. 

64 The total for types of corrections adds up to more than 677 because there were occasion- 
ally two sets of correction at the same variation unit. 

65 Majority text agreement was defined as a reading that agreed with the TR and/or 
Robinson-Pierpont and/or Swanson's majority text. 
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14:69 TAPETTHKOGW 1 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2886 RP 
TR | napeotwow 565 2193mg 2542 (X B CL K A O II V 570 1071 1424) 


Although an instance of significant variation, this reading is carried by a 
broad group of witnesses. 


Thus, though Welsby is certainly correct that the gamma-rho notations are 
meant to offer variant readings in the margin, virtually all of them support the 
majority text in Mark. It does not seem likely that these variations, as a group, 
descend from the marginal readings in the shared ancestor of Codex 1582.96 

Of the 120 non-majority corrections, there were 13 (of a possible 78) that 
were accompanied by diacritical marks (2193cmg). Most of these are of the 
type listed above for the gamma-rho readings (in other words, supported by 
MSS that otherwise tend to carry the majority reading or else by a broader 
group of witnesses). However, several deserve attention. 


6:2 OM 122 118 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 1582 2193*.c 2372 2542 2886 Byz RP ] va 
872 1278 2193cmg (C D KY © II 124 700 1346) | ott TR 


10:17 OM 122 118 131 205 209 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2886 RP TR | ıdov 565 
872 2193cmg 2542 (A K MW O II F13 28 700 1071) 


12:33 lOXVOT, TUVETEWT 1 118 205 209 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | toyvoc, cvvsceooc, 
bung 872 2193cmg (none) | cuvecewa, puynoa, toXuoc 22 (131) 1192 1210 1278 
2372 RP TR | duvapews, toxvoc 565 


15:1 TONTAVTET 1 22 118 131 205 209 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2886 RP TR 
] eroınoav 565 2193cmg 2542 (D © 245) 


15:17 ote@avoy && axavewy 1872 1582 2193* 2542 | axavOtvov otepavov 22 118 131 205 
209 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2886 RP TR | otepavov 2193cmg (with erasure in 
the margin) (none) 


The 120 non-majority corrections, when treated as a group, tend to agree 
with witnesses like K and II (45 times each, mostly together), Y (25 times), A 
(20 times), and/or with the various members of the loosely grouped “Caesarean” 
witnesses such as 1071 (23 times) and 9 (21 times). Even though such readings 


66 See, however, Welsby's arguments for descent, in John at least, from the shared ancestor 
in A Textual Study of Family 1, 35ff. 
67 X "None" means that no other Mss in the sources available were found to have the reading. 
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are not typically candidates for the oldest form of the text, they are also not 
the purely Byzantine corrections that can be found in many minuscule manu- 
scripts. Sometimes the corrector agrees with one or more Family 1 members, 
and a few of the corrections are rare or unusual. Some of the most interesting 
2193c corrections are provided here as a supplement to the other two types 
already given above. 


1:34 Xv Elval 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 872 1192 1278 1582 2193C 2372 2542 2886 | OM 
1210 RP TR 


Here the first hand is not readable (7-8 erased letters), but a second correc- 
tor appears to have replaced the erased Family 1 reading. 


6:7 np&ato amooteMel avtove 1 118 205 209 1582 2193* 2886 ] xat np&ato avtovT 
amooteMew 22 (131) 1192 1210 1278 2372 RP TR ] xot np&ato anooteMew 
AUTOVT 2193C 2542 (none) | aneotethev avtove 565 | xot noEato amooteMeww 
auto. 872 


6:10 av 122 118 131 205 209 565 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193” 2372 2542 2886 RP TR | 
OM 2193c (none) 


6:42 xot EXOPTATINTAV TAVTET 1 22 205 209 1582 2193* 2886 Traureg xou 
exopracdncav 118 131 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP TR | xot exoptaodncav 
872 2193c (none) 


8:7 avta evAoynous eimev napadeıvaı 1 205 209 565 1582 2193* 2542 | tavta 
cvàoynoac sure napadeıvaı 872 2193c1 (none) | evAoynoao etme Ttotpostvot 
2193c2 (none) | avta evAoynoao eınev napalewa xot avta 2193cmg (M Fı3 69) 
] evAoymoac eine napadeıvaı xat AUTA 118 RP TR | evAoyyoao eınev motpaetvou 
tuta 22 131 (1192) 1210 1278* 2372 


8:25 eveAewpe 1 22 118 209 1192 1582 2193* 2886 RP TR | aveßàesye 205 872 | 
aveBAEpat 1311210 1278 2193c 2372 (none) | evegAemn 2542 | eßAeıbev 565 


10:11 QX.ov 1 205 209 1582* 2193* 2542 2886 | any 22 118 131 565 1192 1210 1278 
2372 RP TR | &Mw 872 1582c 2193c (none) 


12:30 OM 1 22 118 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2542 2886 RP TR ] 
TAVTWY 131 872 | taco 2193c (none) 


13:31 ÀoYot Lov 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 872 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 2372 2542 2886 
RP TR | epot Aoyoı 2193c (none) 
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7 Codex 872 and Possible Relationship to 2193(c)5? 


The question of whether there was a relationship between the 12th century 
manuscript, Codex 872, and the corrected version of Codex 2193 was also pur- 
sued. In Matthew, both of these Mss basically contained the majority text, but 
that study detected a possible alignment between them, with 872 appearing 
to follow the readings of 2193, except where 2193 was corrected, and then to 
follow 2193c. The amount of evidence was not sufficient to draw a final conclu- 
sion; the stemma drawn for Family 1 in Matthew, however, reflected the theory 
that 872 is derived from 2193(c).9? 

Welsby mentions this preliminary finding in Matthew, and notes also that 
Text und Textwert reports 872 to have Family 1 affinity in Mark."? Therefore, she 
watched for evidence of any relationship between 872 and 2193 in her study of 
Family 1 in John.” The situation in John turned out to be significantly differ- 
ent than in Matthew, with 2193 proving to be a core family member while 872 
remained strongly aligned to the majority text. In addition, Welsby pointed to 
two variation units in which 872 agreed with 565 in rare readings not carried by 
2193.7? For this reason Welsby found that 872 is not related to 2193 (corrected or 
not), and that it would not be classified as a Family 1 member at all were it not 
for the Text und Textwert results in Mark. 

My own research in Mark does indeed show Codex 872 to be a member of 
Family 1 in that Gospel. In the Family Readings list, 872 agrees with 94 Family 
Readings and 140 RP readings. A list of the most unique agreements with the 
core Family 1 Mss is provided below.” 


19 416 Seyovtat 1 118 131 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | AnuBavovaw avtov 22 
1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP | AauBavovow 565 


40 5:11 OM 1872 1582 2193 33*id | Tpos tw ope 22 118 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 
1278 2372 2542 2886 NA RP 


68 The following material is adapted and expanded with permission from Anderson, “Family 
1in Mark,” 127-129. 

69 Anderson, Textual Tradition, 101, 135-138 and 143. 

70  Welsby, A Textual Study of Family 1, 195n307, refers to Band 4,2: “1, 1582 and 2193 are among 
the top four manuscripts in 872's Hauptliste for Mark." 

71 A Textual Study of Family 1, 195ff. 

72 In those two readings, 2193 agreed with Family 1 and the majority text. 

73 See also 4, 6, 13, 27, 30, 39, 41, 46, 55, 57, 67, 68, 71, 72, 76, 81, 82, 99, 101, 106, 115, 125, 126, 133, 
137, 141, 147, 151, 156, 158, 159, 168, 171, 177, 179, 183, 186, 203, 206, 218, 221, 236, 241, 242, 252, 
253, and 260 in the Appendix of Anderson, *Family 1 in Mark." 
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83 6:51 e€emAnocovto 1 118 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | ediotavto N B L A 28 
892 ] eEtotavto xou edrunalov 22 131 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP 


91 7:13 mv evroAnv 1118 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 (W) | vov Aoyov 22 131 565 
1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


128 9:25 (oyAoc) noAuc 1 118 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | OM 22 131 565 1192 
1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


154 10:20 enomoa 1118 205 209 565 872* 1582 2193 2542 2886 Arm | epuAat&ouy 
22 131 872° 1192 1210 1278 2372 NA RP 


219 14:11 guveßevro 1118 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | exynyyetAavto 22 (131) 565 
1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


227 14:33 ÀvmetcOot 1 205 209 872 1582 2193 2886 | Aunvodaı 118 | erdaußerodaı 
22 131 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 NA RP 


254 15:23 XAL YEVTALEVOT 1 205 209 8721582 2193 2886 G | yevoapev 18 | o de 22 
131 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP | oc ðe & BT 33 579 892 1424 


From the list above, it is clear that, as was the case in the investigation of 565 
above, Codex 2193 is a supporting witness in all of these readings that are 
unique or nearly unique to Family 1. Again, however, 2193 nearly always does 
read with 1 1582, so it is important to look for agreements of 2193 and 872 in 
non-Family 1, non-RP readings. This does not occur in the Family Readings 
list. 

TheFull Collation, however, provided a significantly different picture. Codex 
872 was collated against both 2193 and 2193c,” and the following was found: 


Mark 1-5 872 agrees with 2193 = 649675 
872 agrees with 2193c = 9296 


Mark 6-10 872 agrees with 2193 = 539676 
872 agrees with 2193c = 9096 


74  Inthisstudy of 872 and 2193(c), all corrections were grouped together. The variation units 
provided in the following discussion will still designate the type of correction as differen- 
tiated above, but all statistics count them as a group. 

75 Agreement of 872 with 1 and 1582 is 60%. 

76 Agreement with 1 and 1582 is similar. 
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Mark 1-16 872 agrees with 2193 = 639677 
872 agrees with 2193c = 84% 


In addition, numerous examples of unique or nearly unique agreement 
between 872 and 2193 were found, including the following: 


1:43 evdewo eË Bo) ev avtov 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 872c 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193* 
2372 2542 2886 RP TR | eudewo e£eßaNev avtov evewo 872* 2193cmg 


In 2193 the first hand had ev6eoc in front of e&eBadev. The corrector did 
not delete it, but added ev8ewo behind avrov. 872 reproduced exactly the 
corrected situation of 2193, with the two occurrences of eudewc. A later cor- 
rector erased the second eufeuc in 872. 


2:19 Ot (vIOL) 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193C 2372 2542 2886 RP 
TR ] OM 872 2193* (Y 471) 


3:10 AUTOV apwVTA 1 22 118 205 209 1192 1210 1278 1582 2372* 2886 TR | avtov 
onpovtat 131 565 2372€ | avTov ATTWVTA 2542 | enbevrot auTov 872 2193 


4:22 El JY) (v0 1131 205 209 565 1582 2193* 2886 | o cav Uy 22 118 1210 1278 2372 RP 
TR | cav un 1192 2542 | o ov uy 872 2193c (11 63 68 253 270 351) 


4:29 TOTE 1 118 131 205 209 1582 2193* 2886 | eudewo 22 565 1192 1210 1278 2193c 
2372 2542 RP TR | eudewo tote 872 


4:39 Ty Saracon xat Elev 1 118 131 205 209 565 1582 2193* 2886 | ty adagan eınev 
872 2193c (28) | eınev TH 9o oiov 22 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP TR 


5:11 ayedy yolpwv Leyady 1 872 1582 2193 | TOT Tw oper ayen xotpov peyadn 22 
118 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2886 | vtpoc ta opet ayeàn xotpov peyan 
TR | ayeAn xotpov poc Tw opet 131 org xotpov MEYAAN Tpos TW OPEL 2542 


Normally when 872 agrees with 2193 first hand, it is (as here) the Family 1 


reading. There are many of these, but most are not listed here because the 
two codices could be agreeing simply because they are both Family 1 Mss. 


77 Agreement with 1 and 1582 is 61% and 62% respectively. 
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This particular reading is only found in the core family members, and thus 
its presence in 872 is remarkable.7? 


6:27 anoAvoaT 1 205 209 1582* 2886 | anoctethag 22 118 565 1192 1210 1278 1582 
2193* 2372 2542 | amoctetAag o BatctAeuc 131 RP TR | o BactAevc amoctethac 
872 2193c (K I1 11 253 473) 


6:42 xot EXOPTACÕNTAV movrec 1 22 205 209 1582 2193 2886 | mavted xar 
exoptacdncav 118 131 565 1192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP TR | xot exopraodncav 
872 2193c (33) 


6:48 evavtiog o aveuoc 1 118 205 209 565 1582c 2193* 2886 | o &vavttoc o avepos 
1582* ] o aveuoo EVAVTLOT AUTOLT 22 1311192 1210 1278 2372 2542 RP TR | evavttoc 
AUTOLT o oueuog 872 2193C 


7:8 OM 1 22 131 205 209 565 1210 1278* 1582 2193* 2372 2886 | roourg moMa 
TOMTE 1192 | cottura TOA TrotetTE 118 1278C RP TR | TOMA TOUTA mou TOL 131 
] Totwvta roere TOMA 872 2193cmg ] TOIAUTA moto atutote 2542 


8:1 naAıv ToMov 1 205 209 565 1192 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | mapmoMov 22 1210 1278 
2372 RP TR | navrtoMov 131 | ToMov 872 2193c | na 118 


8:4 (nodev) woe 1 205 209 565 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | tovtovc 22 118 131 1192 1210 
1278 2372 RP TR | tovtovc woe 872 2193c 


8:12 Det oypetov 1 118 205 209 565 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | onpetov emiinrei 22 131 
1192 1210 1278 2372 RP TR | emiCytet onpetov 872 2193c 


9:3 Yvotpeuc 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278* 1582 2193* 2372 2542 2886 RP 
TR | xvageve 872 2193c (II 28 124 262 1278c) 


9:42 AUTW LAMoV 1 22 118 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278 1582 2372 2886 TR | uaMov 
auto 872 2193 2542 (28 44 475) 


10:11 Yao, 1 22 118 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278 1582* 2193*vid 2372 2542 2886 RP 
TR | yayyoaı 131 | yoyo 872 1582c 2193c 


78 Other such core readings would be 5:22, avtov mpoc tovo modac 1 131 872 1582 2193, 6:36 
xottoXococt 1 22* 872 1582 2193, 9:1 &otYjxotov o (1) 872 1582 2193, and 10:12 THY yvvouxa 
QUTOV 1 872 1582 2193. 
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10:11 oov 1 205 209 1582* 2193* 2542 2886 ] ov 22 118 131 565 1192 1210 1278 
2372 RP TR | aw 872 1582c 2193c 


10:34 ATTY WTOVALV AVTOV XAL EUMTUTOVTL (Ut) 1 22 118 131 205 209 1192 1210 1278 
1582 2372 2886 RP TR | pacttyecovcty auto 2193*vid | uote xtyecoucty auTov 
872 2193C | euntuooucw AVTW xot MATTLYWOOVELVY AVTOV 2542 | eurtococty 
AULTW XAL LATTLYWTOVTL AVTOV 565 


11:13 ATO 1 205 209 565 1582 2193” 2542 2886 | OM 22 118 131 1192 1210 1278 2372 RP 
TR | pav 872 2193c (Y K IT) 


12:6 EVO VLOV EXWV 22 131 205 209 565 1192 1210 1278 1582 2372 2542 2886 TR | eva 
viov EXOV 1 | eva exwv vtov 118 | viov eva vm 872 2193 (478) 


12:33 loXVOG, CUVECEQC 1 118 205 209 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | toyvoc, cvuveceooc, 
dung 872 2193cmg | cvveceooc, Puyo, toxvoc 22 (131) 1192 1210 1278 2372 RP 
TR | duvapewa, toxvoc 565 


14:31 Hoi exttepiogou EAEYEV 1118 205 209 1582 2193* 2886 | exmeptocou erg 
pov 22 131 1192 1210 1278 2193mg 2372 RP TR | exnepiogov EAeyev 872 2193C 
(700 1346) ] paMov mEeptcowa &Aeyev 2542 | nepiocwo eheyev 565 


14:40 avTW aTOKPLOwolV 1 22 118 131 205 209 1192 1210 1278 1582 2193” 2372 2886 RP 
TR | autc avranoxpıdwaot 872 2193€ 2542 | emoxgpi&octy autw 565 


14:51 Ol de VEQVLTKOL XPATOVGIV AVTOV 1 118 205 209 565 1582 2193* 2542 2886 | xat ot 
VEAVICKOL xporcoucty ALTOV 872 2193C | XPATOVGIV AVTOV ot VEAVLOKOL 22 1192 1210 
1278 2372 RP TR 


Finally, it is interesting to note that 872 does not share a series of eight gamma- 
rho corrections that occur in 2193, all of which occur towards the end of the 
Gospel, and all of which were written either in the center of the page, between 
the two columns, or (less often) at the bottom of the page and more distant 
from the place of insertion.”? These do not appear to be written by a later cor- 
rector, so that it would seem that the person who made the copy of 2193 that 


79 Normally the corrections in 2193 occur in the left and right margins. The eight gamma-rho 
corrections are 13:9 on folio 14r, 13:14 on 114, 14:3 on 116r, 14:11 on 116v, 14:31 on 118r, 14:72 on 


120V, 15:10 ON 121r, and 15:17 On 121V. 
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resulted in 872 was more liable to miss corrections that were not in the left or 
right margins. 

Codex 872 does not have the Family 1 colophon after 16:20, as 2193 does. This 
detail and the higher level of Byzantine readings in 872 make it likely that there 
would have been an intermediate Ms that reproduced the corrected version of 
2193 and then became the exemplar for 872. 

At the same time, there is sufficient evidence to propose that 872 should 
be seen as a direct descendent of the corrected version of 2193.9? This result 
would mean that 872 is derivative and need not be consulted for evidence as to 
archetypal readings in Family 1 in Mark. 


Appendix: Results of the Full Collation of Family ı in Mark 


The following three charts provide the statistical results of a full collation of all 
16 supposed Family 1 members with each other and the TR. The charts divide 
the Gospel into three sections: Chapters 1-5, 6-10, and 11-16. 

Across the top of each chart is written the number of variation units in 
which the Ms listed below could be counted. "Singular" readings were elimi- 
nated, and there are a few lacunae, so the number of potential variation units 
ranges widely. 

In each cell, the top two numbers represent number of non-TR agree- 
ments versus total number of agreements. The bottom number is percent total 
agreement. 

The agreement between 872 and 2193(c) was also calculated, and is provided 
at the bottom of each chart. 


80 The 12th century date of 872 would support an early date for the correctors, as was argued 
above based on paleography. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Water and Blood and Matthew 27:49: A Johannine 
Reading in the Matthean Passion Narrative? 


Daniel M. Gurtner 


1 Introduction 


In the passion narratives of both Matthew and Mark bystanders wait to see 
if Elijah will come to save Jesus from the crucifixion (Mark 15:36; Matt 27:49). 
Whereas many manuscripts of Matthew continue to the traditional verse 50 
(“And Jesus cried again with a loud voice and yielded up his spirit,” Rsv), some 
contain a curious addition: &Aog de Außwv Aoyyny evvEev avtov tyv mAeupay 
xar eEnAdev vdwp xar arua (“But another, taking a spear, pierced his side and 
there came out water and blood"; notably & B). Recent texts (e.g., NA28, UBS®, 
SBLGNT) and most scholars follow Metzger, who asserts the addition “must 
be regarded as an early intrusion derived from a similar account in Jn 19.34." 
Surprisingly, Metzger offers no discussion of the strength of the Alexandrian 
witnesses which support the addition, nor reflects the caution of Westcott and 
Hort in weighing the evidence for this variant. Furthermore, it is curious that 
scholars dismiss the possibility of the originality of the longer reading based 
on what a scribe was likely to do without demonstration from the evidence 
of actual scribal practices. While this may not settle the matter, it is certainly 
a component to be considered alongside other factors. Some scholars, such 
as Westcott and Hort,” Legg? and a few others, consider it possible that the 


My sincere appreciation goes to my colleague, Dr. Juan Hernández, Jr., whose expertise in 

textual criticism contributed several improvements to this essay. 

1 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 59. 

2 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek 
(London: Macmillan, 1935), 22. They place the reading in double brackets because of their 
uncertainty about its authenticity. Yet they view these uncertainties as insufficient to remove 
it from the text altogether. They “are not prepared to reject altogether the alternative sup- 
position" (22). 

3 S.C.E. Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece: Secundum Textum Westcotto-Hortianum. Evange- 

lium Secundum Matthaeum (Oxford: Clarendon, 1940). Legg also cites 5 48 67 115 127* 1293. 
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longer reading is, in fact, original.* Yet explanations as to its origin and place 
within the transmission of the first gospel remain allusive. Metzger theo- 
rizes that the Johannine passage was written in the margin of Matthew from 
memory—which accounts for the minor discrepancies—only to be intro- 
duced into Matthew's account later by a copyist.? Vogels suggests the read- 
ing originates with Tatian.® Perhaps most common is Brown's claim that it is 
“a testimony to how early Christians harmonized the Gospel accounts of the 
Passion." But this would only provide a reason for moving the account to later 
in the narrative, after Jesus’ death (after v. 50, or perhaps 54 or 56) as in John.? 
It leaves unresolved the matter of why a copyist would introduce a reading 
describing an event that takes place after Jesus' death and place it before on 
the one hand, or why a copyist would possibly delete the reading altogether.’ 

The importance of the variant lies not simply in the connection of a 
Johannine tradition with the Matthean Passion Narrative, but also in the 
potentially embarrassing placement of the incident prior to Jesus' death. This 
placement not only contradicts the Johannine tradition but also the tradition 
that the crucifixion—not the spear thrust—caused the death of Jesus. In the 
early fourteenth century!? a dispute arose as to whether the water and blood 
issued from Christ before or after his death. Given the importance of these ele- 
ments as symbols for baptism and the eucharist, it received pointed attention 
under Pope Clement v at the Council of Vienne. A certain Ubertino da Casala 
cites a Latin manuscript in support of the Spiritual Franciscans' advocacy of 
the Matthean, pre-death reading. 


4 S. Pennells argues for its authenticity, suggesting the embarrassment of Jesus shouting 
when stabbed and dying from a spear, rather than the crucifixion, would account for its 
suppression. “The Spear Thrust (Mt 27.49b, v.1/Jn 19.34), JSNT 19 (1983): 99-115. Davies and 
Allison callthis matter a “stumbling-block” and “are almost moved to think the line original.” 
WD. Davies and Dale C. Allison, Jr., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Gospel 
According to Saint Matthew (3 vols.; 1cc; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988, 1991, 1997), 3:627n81. 

5 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 59; Raymond E. Brown, The Death of the Messiah: From 
Gethsemane to the Grave (2 vols.; ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1994), 2:1066. 

H.J. Vogels, “Der Lanzenstich vor dem Tode Jesu,” BZ 19 (1912): 396-405. 
Brown, Death, 23066. Similarly, Ulruch Luz, Matthew 21-28 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2005), 541n5. 

8 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 59. In both Matthew and John, the sword episode fol- 
lows the offer of sour wine to Jesus. It is perhaps possible that a harmonization occurred 
though the longer reading was mistakenly placed prior to Jesus' death. 

9 Brown, Death, 2:1066. 

10 F.C. Burkitt, "Ubertino da Casale and a Variant Reading,’ JTS 23 (1921): 186-188. 
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The purpose of this essay is not to argue for or against the originality of the 
reading, but to reconsider its witnesses, with particular attention to the ver- 
sional evidence. It also considers theories for and against its originality, partic- 
ularly in light of the Johannine tradition. The Greek attestations are familiar to 
most, and the support of N B grants particular weight to what otherwise might 
be considered a late, secondary addition. Yet there is also a breadth of support 
in the versions—especially Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic—which attest to the 
widespread presence of this reading. Still, the longer reading is by no means 
universally attested among the versions, therefore obscuring its origins. 


2 Data 


Assessment of the origin and significance of the insertion requires careful 
documentation of supporting evidence. Burkitt suggests evidence for the 
Matthean reading dating back to Jerome, and Brown notes an eleventh cen- 
tury Miniscule Gospel (British Museum, Harley 5647) with a scolion claiming 
Tatian's support.!! In addition, Westcott and Hort cite scholia in Ms 72 which 
mention Diodorus and Tatian in one, and Chrysostom (cf. Homily 88 [On Matt 
27.45-48]) on the other, in addition to other fragmentary evidence for and 
against the reading.!? If Tatian's support is reliable, Brown observes, this puts 
the reading before a likely Alexandrian improvement.!? Notably, Westcott and 
Hort reject a Tatianic origin on the grounds that documentary evidence points 
to an even older origin than the mid-second century Diatessaron.'^ The com- 
plete list of support from notable manuscripts cited in critical editions in favor 
of the longer reading is as follows: 


NA?” & NA28: & BC LT vg™ss mae 
UBS^ & UBS®: N B C L 1010 vgmss syrPal(mss) copmeg ethms slav 
Swanson: X B C L [w] U 


11 Burkitt, "Ubertino da Casale and a Variant Reading,’ 186—188. Vogels (“Der Lanzenstich vor 
dem Tode Jesu," 396—405) suggests the reading originates with Tatian. 

12 Original Greek, 21. 

13 Brown, Death, 2:066. Westcott and Hort consider Tatian “practically excluded by [the 
reading’s] remarkable documentary attestation, pointing to the highest antiquity" 
(Original Greek, 22). 

14 Original Greek, 22. 
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More recent editions of the Nestle-Aland and United Bible Society! make no 
changes to earlier editions. While the Greek attestation is familiar to most schol- 
ars in discussing the variant, its presence in select traditions within respective 
versions adds a layer of both breadth and complexity to the discussion. 


24 Greek 

Among the Greek witnesses, the longer reading is attested in 8 B C T L U 1010: 
The most common wording is: «Mog de Außwv Aoyyyv evu&ev avtov tvjv rAeupaty 
xou eEnAdev vdwp xou ata. This is supported by 


N (Codex Sinaiticus; 4th cent; Alexandrian; Category 1)!6 

B (Codex Vaticanus; 4th century Alexandrian; Category 1) 

C (Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus; 5th century; mixed; Category 11) 

L (Codex Regius; 8th century; aligns with Vaticanus; = Ms 019; Category 11) 
1010 (12th century parchment; of lesser reliability and differs from 
Byzantine Majority Text [M];!” Category v) 


Slight variations of this reading are attested as follows: aoc de Außwv Aoynv 
evvgev auTov TNV TAEUpAY xot EENAdEV arua xat VOWS. 


T (Codex Tischendorfianus; Byzantine; Category v). Changing the spell- 
ing of "spear" from Aoyxnv to oyyy, and reversing the order of water and 
blood to the Johannine (19:34) order. 


aM oç de Außwv Aoyny evuEev avtov my rAeupaty xar eußewg EENADEV arua xou VOW. 


U (Codex Nanianus; 9th century ms -30; Byzantine, Category v). This 
agrees with T, but inserts eudewg. 


These are the commonly cited readings in critical editions, alongside the man- 
uscripts which support them. 


15 The sBL edition by Holmes puts the reading in a footnote where it is acknowledged as 
read in Westcott and Hort. 

16 Categories according to Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament 
(trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989). The categories are pro- 
vided for convenience, recognizing their shortcomings as indicated by several scholars. 

17 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 247. 
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2.2 Syriac 

Critical editions (UBs* and UBS?) cite Palestinian Syriac (syrPal'mss)), more 
recently known as the Christian Palestinian Aramaic version,'® in support of 
the longer reading.!? This material stems from lectionary traditions modeled 
upon a typical Greek lectionary employed in the Byzantine Church both for 
its sequencing of texts as well as its choice and extent of biblical passages.?° 
Several manuscripts were collated by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson at the end of the nineteenth century?! The principal manuscripts are 
dated from their colophons: Vatican dates from 1030 CE (Codex "A"), Sinai 1104 
CE (Codex "B"), and a second one from Sinai, 118 CE (Codex “C”).22 Some sug- 
gest an origin dating to the fifth century.?? Palestinian Syriac attestation to the 
longer reading in Matt 27:49 is inconsistent. The extant readings are as follows: 


Codex A (Vatican)?2* so aas mx Ve mds peta paral am) os „aan 
para 

Codex B (Sinai):?? parva 2 aaa sis) mds rota aual am) arias 
Codex C (Sinai)29 para „um aaa «ens V Y mds ria ual am) pias 
Codex Romano:?” ex Me mds rota dustal—asaser’ esac amı ren „san 
ana a aaa 


18 Peter J. Williams, "The Syriac Versions of the New Testament,’ in The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman 
and Michael W. Holmes; 2nd ed.; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 155. 

19 The tradition is obscure. Scholarly discussion of Syriac gospel lectionaries has ensued 
since the eighteenth century, with editions with Latin translation appearing in the middle 
and late nineteenth century. 

20 Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission and 
Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 79. 

21 The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, re-edited from two Sinai Mss. and from 
P. de Lagarde’s edition of the "Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum" (London: Gibson, 1899). 

22 See William Henry Paine Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts (Monumenta 
Palaeographica Vetera, 2nd series; Boston: American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946), 
248-251. 

23 Arthur Vööbus, Early Versions of the New Testament: Manuscript Studies (Estonian 
Theological Society in Exile 6; Stockholm: ETSE, 1954), 126-131. Additional fragments of 
the Palestinian Syriac of the Gospels are attested. An index to published material is found 
in Fridericus Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1903), vii-xvi. 

24 Lewis and Gibson, Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, 204. 

25 Lewis and Gibson, Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, 204. 

26 Lewis and Gibson, Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, 204. 

27 SeeJ.P.N. Land, "Scholia in Physiologus Leidensem,’ Anecdota Syriaca 4 (1875): 139. 
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Codex B has no mention of water, whereas it is inserted in Codex C. Though 
Matt 27:49 is attested later in the lectionary, the longer reading is absent from 
all three codices (A, B, and C).28 None seem to have conformed the reading 
to the word order of the Syriac (Peshitta) of John 19:34, which reads aasa 
rama sar. Palestinian Syriac material is noted for evidence of Diatessaric 
influence?’ and characterized by Graecisms,? but its textual affinities are dif- 
ficult to pinpoint.?! The Palestinian Syriac is also noted for its independence 
of other Syriac versions, which is affirmed by its sole support of the longer 
reading among Syriac versions. It is absent from the Old Syriac (early third 
century; Western), the Peshitta (early fifth century; generally Byzantine for the 
Gospels), the Philoxenian/Harclean (sixth century; Western). 


2.3 Latin 

Additional support for the longer reading is found in individual readings in 
independent Vulgate manuscripts. Among the more than eight thousand 
extant Vulgate manuscripts, a handful from the “Hiberno-British” tradition are 
listed by Burkitt:3? 


D Q R r; Mulling Dimma Harl. 1023 Corp. ox. 122 (Ireland); 

L (S. Wales); 

B.M. Add. 9381 (St Petroc, Cornwall); Reg. I E vi (Canterbury); 
S. Gall 51; Berne 671 (Continental Irish); Würzburg 61; 


Y Y Y Y V 


Echternach margin (Continental English); 


28 Lewis and Gibson, Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, 212. It is also absent in 
Land, "Scholia in Physiologus Leidensem,’ 138. PJ. Williams, Early Syriac Translation 
Technique and the Textual Criticism of the Greek Gospels (TS 2; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 
2004) does not address it. The reading is found nowhere else in the Syriac tradition. Pace 
Brown, Death, 23065, who mistakenly cites the Harklean version. 

29 See Matthew Black, "The Palestinian Syriac Gospels and the Diatessaron (Part 1),” OrChr 
36 (1941): 101-111. 

30 Such as wam, rather than the more common ar; for 'mooöc. Similarly, even the name 
Tletpos, commonly rendered ares in the Curetonian and Peshitta (Matt 16:18), is translit- 
erated wai} a (cf. 1 Pet i Peshitta) in the Palestinian. 

31 It has generally said to be based on a Caesarean type of Greek text. Bruce M. Metzger 
and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration (4th ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 100. Elsewhere (Versions, 82) 
Metzger concludes that the diversity of readings suggests "that the text of the Palestinian 
Syriac version agrees with no one type of text, but embodies elements from quite dispa- 
rate families and texts." 

32 Burkitt, "Ubertino da Casale and a Variant Reading,” 187. 
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> Gat. E (School of Tours); 
> B.N. 9386 (oth cent); B.N. 342 (13th cent); B.N. 16262 (13th cent) (Later 
French). 


Most of these belong to the “Irish-Type” Vulgate manuscripts.?? Of these, the 
most important?^ are D and R. The former (D), Codex Dublinensis (“the Book 
of Armagh"), dates from ca. 807 CE by a scribe called Ferdomnach. It is known 
for small additions and insertions, as well as corrections from Greek akin to the 
Ferrar group (fam. 13). The former (R), Codex Rushworthianus (“the Gospels 
of Mac Regol”; scribe, who died in 820 CE),?° is an interlinear Old English 
gloss, with frequent inversions of order of words, especially in Matthew, and 
has been thought to show corrections from the Greek. Also worthy of note 
are Codex Kenanensis (Q - Book of Kells; an eighth-or ninth-century copy of 
the Gospels) and Codex Lichfeldensis (L), from the seventh or eighth century, 
which is thought to show traces of occasional correction from the Greek. 

As was the case with Syriac, it is evident with Latin that the longer reading is 
attested in a portion of a single Latin tradition. It is absent from the Old Latin 
(perhaps as early as the fourth century; mostly Western). 


2.4 Coptic 

Critical editions also cite Middle Egyptian (mae = Mesokemic),36 also known 
as the "Oxyrhynchite dialect."?? Most important of these are two papyrus codi- 
ces from the fourth or fifth century, one of which contains Matthew. These 
manuscripts are housed at the Scheide Library of Princeton, New Jersey, and 
are among the four oldest copies of the entire text of Matthew.?? Metzger and 


33 Metzger, Versions, 339. 

34 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 106-108. 

35 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 106. 

36 Editors of the NA28 indicate the inconclusiveness of assessing this witness, and there- 
fore its omission from account in that edition. Barbara Aland and Kurt Aland, et al., 
eds. Novum Testamentum Graece (28th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
2002), 76*. 

37 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 113. 

38 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 113. The others they cite (113n98), "Codices Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus belong to the mid-fourth century and Codex Washingtonianus is dated to the 
fifth century. Codices Alexandrinus and Ephraemi of the fifth century are incomplete in 
Matthew, and the several Greek papyri that antedate the sixth century preserve only scraps 
of the text of Matthew.’ The principal edition is H.-M. Schenke, Das Matthdus-Evangelium 
im mittelägyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen (Codex Scheide) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1981). 
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Ehrman observe that they resemble Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, sometimes sup- 
porting shorter readings (6:13; 10:12; 16:2-3; 18:11; 23:14),39 while elsewhere a 
longer reading (6:33; 11:19; 12:47; 17:21; 22:16; 25:1, 41).40 Metzger notes that it 
"appears to have been made directly from the Greek and is independent of all 
Coptic versions hitherto known." Perhaps more important is Codex Schøyen 
2650 (mae?). Initially published in 2001, mae? was once thought to represent 
a Greek Vorlage so different from the editio princeps of Matthew (NA?) that 
it represented an early, alternative version of that gospel. It has since been 
shown that factors of translation technique point instead to a Greek Vorlage 
resembling Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus.*? The respective readings of 
Scheide (mae!) and Schøyen (mae?) are as follows: 


Scheide:*4 23 KEOYE AE ?à.qX1 NOYAOTXH PAYXATY €erieqcrip NTEYNOY 
LAEL EBAA NGH OYMAY MN OYCNAQ. 


Schoyen:*> ga KEOYE ?a«4X1 NOYAOTXH PAYTAXCY PAUXET NECMP ed 
OYCNAY 1 EBAX. MEN OYMAOY.4® 


Both manuscripts support the longer reading, though Schøyen reads blood 
then water (OCHS... Hen OYMAOY) as in John, whereas Scheide has water 
then blood (oyMay MN OYcnay). The reading is absent in the other, more com- 
mon Coptic traditions, such as the Sahidic (early third century; Alexandrian 
with many Western readings) and Boharic (no earlier than the fourth century; 
Alexandrian). 


39 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 113; Metzger, Versions, 118. 

40 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, n3; Metzger, Versions, n8. Metzger observes additional 
noteworthy readings in Bruce M. Metzger, “An Early Coptic Manuscript of the Gospel 
According to Matthew,’ in Studies in New Testament Language and Text (ed. J.K. Elliott; 
Leiden: Brill, 1976), 301-312. 

41 Metzger, Versions, 118. 

42 H.-M. Schenke, Das Matthäus-Evangelium im mittelägyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen 
(Codex Schøyen) (Manuscripts in the Schøyen Collection 2; Coptic Papyri 1; Oslo: Hermes, 
2001). 

43 James M. Leonard, Codex Schayen 2650: A Middle Egyptian Coptic Witness to the Early 
Greek Text of Matthew's Gospel. A Study in Translation Theory, Indigenous Coptic, and New 
Testament Textual Criticism (NTTSD 46; Leiden: Brill, 2014). 

44 Schenke, Das Matthäus-Evangelium (1981), 124. 

45 Schenke, Das Matthdus-Evangelium (1981), 184. 

46 X “Another took a spear jabbed him, pierced the sides; blood came out with water." Leonard, 
Codex Schayen, 40, 250. 
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2.5 Ethiopic 
Also cited are Ethiopic manuscripts (eth"5), typically identified as the Hackspill 
edition of the manuscript Paris, Ms Eth. N. 32. The origin of this tradition is 
debated, ranging from the fourth to the seventh centuries. Yet extant manu- 
scripts are no older than the tenth century. There has also been debate as to 
whether it was translated from Greek or Syriac, while it does show evidence of 
influence from Coptic and Arabic 27 More recently scholars have been able to 
work from some 600 manuscripts of the New Testamnet.*® The abundance— 
comparatively at least—of evidence has led to more general consensus that 
the Ethiopic version likely originated from the fourth century and was trans- 
lated from Greek. Sometime later, a revision of the Gospel of Matthew was 
begun in the twelfth century.^? Generally the Ethiopic is known for its diverse 
text types, though predominantly Byzantine,°° there are a number of Western 
readings.*! Yet, the Gospels defy singular characterization. Metzger observes 
that from passage to passage translations run from being slavishly literal to 
displaying "surprising freedom "9? Typically, experts urge caution when using 
Ethiopic texts as a means to the Greek Vorlage for a variety of reasons, includ- 
ing (1) their tendency toward harmonization, (2) time from their first transla- 
tion to extant manuscripts, and (3) the translators' generally poor facility in 
Greek language.5? Furthermore, the complexities of Ge'ez and characteristics 
of Ethiopic translation can lead to misinterpretation.*+ 

Careful work on Ethiopic Matthew began at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when L. Hackspill examined several Ethiopic manuscripts of Matthew1-10, 
concluding it was translated from a Greek Vorlage.55 He also suggested its type 
was that of Syria, or Syro-Western, whereas Zotenberg suggested Alexandrian.56 
More comprehensive and recent work in Matthew has found discrepancies 


47 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 121. 

48 Rochus Zuurmond and Curt Niccum, “The Ethiopic Version of the New Testament,” in 
The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis 
(eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; 2nd ed.; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 242. 

49 Zuurmond and Niccum, “Ethiopic Version," 242. 

50 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 121; Zuurmond and Niccum, “Ethiopic Version,” 245. 

51 Zuurmond and Niccum, “Ethiopic Version,” 247. 

52 Metzger, Versions, 235. 

53 Zuurmond and Niccum, “Ethiopic Version,” 237, 244. 

54 Zuurmond and Niccum, “Ethiopic Version,” 248. 

55 L. Hackspill, “Die athiopische Evangelienübersetzung (Math. 1-x),” ZA u (1896): 117-196; 
367-388. 

56 ` H.Zotenberg, Catalogue des manuscrits éthiopiens (gheez et amharique) de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1877). 
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between two manuscript traditions: A-text (Mss 1, 2) and B-text (MSS 12, 13, 
14), despite the likelihood that they are not independent traditions." B-text is 
noted for its uniformity, suggesting an authoritative tradition in the late medi- 
eval transmission (to the late third century). Many B-text elements are older, 
and typically resemble the Greek more closely than does the A-text. Zuurmond 
and Niccum observe that the B-text tends to follow the Majority Text, whereas 
A-text, though a free translation, is closely aligned with Greek Mss B and ©. It is 
concluded that the B-text of Matthew is an attempt to correct the irregularities 
in the A-text from the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. 

Extensive critical work on the Ethiopic of Matthew facilitates close exami- 
nation of the issue.°® Zuurmond has collated some twenty seven manuscripts 
and grouped them according to distinct textual affinities. These groups include 
in general: 


A-text: manuscripts 1, 2, 3, 4, 15, 200 

B-text: manuscripts 12, 13, 14 

C-text: manuscripts 11, 16, 31, 32 33, 34, 35, 36 

D-text: manuscripts 251, 252, 253, 275 

E-text: manuscripts 280, 300, 301 

Not assigned to a group are manuscripts 37, 38, 39?? 


For our passage, the extended reading is extant in the A-text and B-text as 
follows: 


A-text: DIAA 700 177A Det DM MNU Or €? 17,60 
B-text: OVA 700 Adv 1h D" OZH TU: Ohh L&P 077251 


The B-text is identical to the A-text, though the former inserts Adv& (ahadu 
“one, a certain”).6? Both texts are in agreement on the presence and order of 
“blood and water” (8&9 016; dam wa-may). Notably, the order here resembles 
that of John. Only in manuscript 2 (A-text tradition) the order is reversed: “72 


57 Zuurmond and Niccum, “Ethiopic Version,” 238. 

58 ` RochusZuurmond, Novum Testamentum Aethiopic Part 111. Gospel of Matthew (Wiesbaden: 
Harrasowitz, 2001). 

59 Zuurmond, Gospel of Matthew, 1. 

Do  wa-gole' go'eba našea kunata wa-ragazo gabohu wa-weheza dam wa-mäy. 

61  wa-gole' go'eba 'ahadu nase'a kunata wa-ragazo gabohu wa-weheza dam wa-may. 

62 Wolf Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Gees (Classical Ethiopic) (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1991), 12. 
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LP (may wa-dam; “water and blood"). The reading is absent in most D-text 
and E-text traditions 9? and found in erasures in many early manuscripts (11, 13, 
14, 15, 16).6* It is present in manuscript 31* (C-text), but omitted by its corrector 
(31°).6° Elsewhere it is blotted out (Ms 14*), illegible (Ms 13*) or inserted after 
verse 50 (MS 13°). Zuurmond regards the shorter reading as the lectio diffi- 
cilior in the B-text tradition.’ Though by no means uniform, the longer read- 
ing has some breadth of attestation, with minimal variation in order, within 
the Ethiopic tradition. 


2.6 Assessment of Manuscripts 

Other support for the longer reading is also attested in Slavonic, translated 
perhaps soon after the middle of the ninth century.9? Though predominantly 
Byzantine in text-type, it exhibits evidence of Western and Caesarean traits as 
well.8? No doubt additional witnesses could be added, and evidence against 
the longer reading is considerable (e.g., AD KW A © f? 33. 565. 579. 700. 892. 
1241. 1424. (844 M lat sy sa bo). For Westcott and Hort the evidence was com- 
patible with the originality of either the longer reading or the shorter reading. 
They consider that the longer reading in the Alexandrian tradition could have 
been original but was omitted early on by the Western tradition. Alternatively, 
the shorter reading in the Western tradition may have been original"? and 
the longer Alexandrian reading the addition. Their hesitation about the latter 
option is that the omission is not followed by the traditional western versions 
(as is typical of other Western non-interpolations).” Yet this is mitigated by the 


63 Zuurmond does not produce a critical C-text of Matthew in his edition. He observes it 
lacks uniformity, covers a large number of manuscripts from the thirteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries, and typically indicates conflation of A-text and B-text readings. In 
Matthew this is singularly represented in manuscript 39, which is the sole designation 
in Zuurmond's edition of Matt 27:49 from the C-text tradition. For the omissions, see 
Zuurmond, Gospel of Matthew, 404—405. It is also omitted in Ms 39 (representative of the 
C-text) and Ms 200 (from the A-text tradition). 

64 Zuurmond, Gospel of Matthew, 290, 461. He notes it is still present in MSS 12 3 412 32 34 35 
36 37 38. 

65 Zuurmond, Gospel of Matthew, 461. 

66 Zuurmond, Gospel of Matthew, 291. 

67 Zuurmond, Gospel of Matthew, 486. 

68 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 121. 

69 Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 121. 

70 This would mean the Western text is uncharacteristically preserving the original shorter 
reading—an instance of Western non-interpolation. 

71 E.g., Luke 22:19b-20; 24:3, 6, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. 
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"defectiveness" of the versions.’? In other words, the fragmentary condition of 
the Western versions prevents Westcott and Hort from ruling out a so-called 
Western non-interpolation. 

It is intriguing that the attestation of the longer reading is limited to select 
traditions within the respective versions—with some exceptions—in Syriac, 
Latin, and Coptic, with a stronger tradition in Ethiopic. This serves to chart the 
complex nuances of these versions which receive little notice in critical texts. 
The point of contact with Johannine traditions, which it so closely resembles, 
remains to be explored. 


3 Relation to the Writings of John 


Scholars typically note the similarities of this text to John 19:34, since it is the 
only New Testament writing that mentions both the spear thrust and the issue 
of water and blood. In John's context the spear thrust is to ensure Jesus' death, 
and the flow of water and blood result 73 Primarily, Brown argues, the issue of 
water draws from the promise of the living water from John 7:38-39, where it 
anticipates the coming of the Spirit. The flow of water from Jesus' side, then, 
fulfills Jesus’ own prophecy at the hour of his glorification (John 12:23), and 
symbolizes the giving of the Spirit."^ For the significance of the blood, Brown 
turns to 1 John 5:6-8, where the Spirit, water, and blood are closely related. The 
shedding of his blood, then, is an indication of Jesus’ death, which must take 
place in order for the Spirit to come (John 16:7). 

Comparing the Matthean and Johannine accounts highlights some points of 
similarities and differences with the Matthean narrative: 


Matt 27:49: arog de Aaßwv Aoyyny evu&ev avtov tyv MAEvpav xat EENABEV 
VOW XAL ALMA 


72 The versions they have in mind are African Latin, Old Syriac, and Thebaic. Westcott and 
Hort, Original Greek, 22. 

73 Whereas some (e.g. J.R. Michaels, “The Centurion's Confession and the Spear Thrust,” cBQ 
29 [1967]: 102—109) contend that John’s lancer is identical to the Markan (Synoptic) cen- 
turion, Brown rightly observes a lack of evidence for substitution. Furthermore, Brown 
designates the customary sacramental reading of the water and blood (e.g., Tertullian, De 
Baptismo 16.2) secondary to John’s context. Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to 
John (xiii-xxi) (AB 29B; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1970), 945. 

74 Brown, John, 950. 

75 Brown, John, 950. 
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John 19:34: &M’ eis t&v orparıwr®v Adyyn adtod Thy mAcvEdy Evvéev, xoi 
eEnAdev EvOds ala xai 080.79 


Whereas John is explicit that the assailant is one of the soldiers (&M’ eis tüv 
otpatiwt@v), the Matthean version does not identify the culprit (ao de). In 
Matthew's account the individuals previously mentioned are not soldiers, who 
drift to the background of the scene at v. 37 only to re-emerge at v. 54, but the 
bystanders (27:49). Matthew does not use a dative Adyyy, as in John, but the 
participial Aaßwv and the object Aoyyyv.”” Matthew's account places the verb 
(Evv&ev) ahead of the next clause, which is otherwise identical in both accounts 
(adtod Thv rAeupav). Matthew also resembles John in the record of the com- 
ing of water and blood, except that Matthew does not have John's £900c79 and 
John's order of oua xai Üdwp is rendered in Matthew bdwp xal olua. 79 

The Matthean order of water and blood resembles that of 1 John 5:6, though 
the context of the epistle is decidedly different: one is not located in the nar- 
rative of the crucifixion with a spear thrust at the scene where Jesus dies. 
Instead, the reader is given a statement about the manner in which Jesus came 
(obtd¢ Ger 6 Af St’ Üdarog xai oluorcoc). The obscure context has given rise 
to a number of interpretations.?? Among the most common is to associate this 
text with John 19:34, expressing the historical veracity of the death of Jesus.®! 
Yet, in addition to the difference in word order, Smalley rightly observes the ó 
éd8wv does not naturally refer to the spear thrust, the discrepancy of blood and 
water coming from Jesus in the Gospel, yet Jesus coming by them in the epistle. 
Instead, most commentators see the reference to the “terminal points in the 
earthly ministry of Jesus: his baptism at the beginning, and his crucifixion at 


76 Variations in John are minimal: for ëvvķev some traditions (579 aur fr! vg sy") have yvotkev. 
Others reverse the order of é££jA0ev and ene (A Ds K G Q fH 565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424 M 
lat). 

77 Manuscript G reads Xoywv. 

78 Though itis present in Matthew's account in Mss U as evdews. 

79 Manuscript G and U resembles John’s account in the order. M.E. Boismard argues that 
John’s order is secondary, and that Matthew’s is the original, “Problèmes de critique tex- 
tuelle concernant le quatrième évangile,’ RB 60 (1953): 348-350. 

80 ` See Stephen S. Smalley, 1, 2, 3 John (WBC 51; Waco, TX: Word, 1984), 277-278; Georg Strecker, 
The Johannine Letters: A Commentary on 1, 2, and 3John (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1996), 182-187. 

81  SeeC.K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St John (2nd ed: London: SPCK, 1978), 556. 
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the end 97 Similarly, Brown suggests the epistle's reading is a reference to bap- 
tism and death as an indication of the span of Jesus’ (public) life.83 

The implications of the Johannine contexts for Matthew are unclear. If the 
Matthean longer reading is secondary, it may conflate concepts of the respec- 
tive Johannine sources. From the Fourth Gospel the account of the spear thrust 
that initiated the flow is employed at the crucifixion. 

Yet Brown's reading in John would make little sense in Matthew, where there 
is no promise of the Spirit (cf. Luke 24:49), and the nearest reference to blood is 
the cryptic “His blood be on us and on our children" (Matt 27:25). And, though 
the issue of blood and water is likewise found in the Gospel of John's narrative, 
the order is that of the Epistle of John. 

If the longer reading is original, Matthew may be providing a physiological 
report which later receives Christological enhancement at the hands of John. 
In this model, it is not Matthew but John who adjusts the sequence of events. 
This, of course, is well-known in John, who places the cleansing of the temple 
at the beginning of his gospel (John 234-22; cf. Mark 11:15-17 par) and differs 
with respect to the day of Jesus' death (e.g., John 1924, 31). For John, the spear 
thrust may serve a Christological function in place of the Jews' intent to have 
Jesus' legs broken (19:31), presumably to expedite his death. They did not break 
legs (19:33), which John explicitly said is so that it may fulfill scripture (John 
19:36; cf. Exod 12:46; Num 9:12), perhaps part of a Passover lamb motif (John 
1:29, 36; 2:13, 23; 4:45; 6:4; 11:55; 12:1; 13:1; 18:28, 39; 19:14; cf. 1 Cor 5:7; 1 Pet 1:19). 
So the spear thrust renders the breaking of bones unnecessary, and supports 
John's paschal Christology. As such, it cannot be ruled out that the Johannine 
version of the spear thrust is a Christological adaptation of the Matthean 
version. 


4 Cumulative Implications 


The evidence adduced here indicates a few points that may further the con- 
versation on this enigmatic variant. First, it is attested early and generally in 


82 Smalley, 1, 2, 3 John, 278. Smalley cites proponents of this view, such LH. Marshall, Epistles 
of John (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 232-233. 

83 RE. Brown, The Epistles of John (AB 30; Garden City: Doubleday, 1982), 109-123. His spe- 
cific argument posits the epistle as responding to an unbalanced reading of the gospel. 
Such misreadings inclined readers to believe that the human existence of Jesus lacked 
salvific significance and is at pains to express the significance of the incarnation as an 
appeal to the humanity. 
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the most reliable (according to Westcott and Hort) Greek manuscript tradi- 
tion. Second, it is attested (relatively) early in segments of a diverse array of 
versions— notably Syriac, Latin (Vulgate), Coptic, and Ethiopic. Yet the shorter 
reading is present in some earlier and more widely attested versions than is the 
longer reading. The shorter reading is found in Syriac (Old Syriac, Peshitta, and 
Philoxenian/Harclean), Latin (Old Latin), and Coptic (Sahidic and Boharic).9* 
Thelonger reading is present in limited strands within select textual traditions, 
whereas the shorter is more broadly attested. This indicates that there the 
versional evidence is divided, even if to a limited degree. Third, it employs 
material found indisputably only in the Johannine narrative. Fourth, the place- 
ment of the material differs—in Matthew it is prior to Jesus' death, whereas in 
John it is after. 

Inserting the account of the spear thrust and issue of blood and water could 
simply be attributed to harmonization within the passion narrative. Yet this 
presumes it is a secondary reading without sufficient regard to what is tra- 
ditionally regarded as strong manuscript witnesses. Furthermore, the place- 
ment of the incident prior to the death of Jesus and the reversal of the order is 
not found in any witnesses of John 19:34. This placement creates well-known 
Christological issues about what caused Jesus' death, which may give rise to 
its suppression in further transmission. Yet scholarly discussions of this text 
have yet to produce evidence of actual scribal practice to that effect. An exami- 
nation of scribal practices associated with difficult material in the Matthean 
and Johannine manuscript traditions may offer some insight. Also, the varied 
attestation in the versions suggests its acceptance in diverse segments of the 
textual traditions. Presumably, then, the reading was not sufficiently trouble- 
some to warrant suppression in all contexts of the longer reading's transmis- 
sion. The differing word order between Matthew and John is also difficult. 
If the Matthean reading was secondary and borrowed from the Johannine tra- 
dition, it suggests the reading is either influenced by 1 John or is a creation 
of the scribe who inserted it in the Matthean context, perhaps from a faulty 
memory of the Gospel account or some other reason now lost to us. This hypo- 
thetical process seems forced, and raises no fewer questions than the theory of 
the originality of the longer reading in Matthew which is later employed with 
characteristic Christological innovation by John. 

Whereas Metzger opines that a Johannine reading was placed in the mar- 
gins of the Matthean passion narrative, only to find its way into the Matthean 
manuscript tradition, others point to Tatian. Tatian's Diatessaron is known 
to conflate Gospel material and follow John's narrative. Vogels suggests sup- 


84 This suggests to Westcott and Hort that it is difficult to characterize the omission as a 
Western non-interpolation. 
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port for Tatian in Codex Fuldensis,®° but the value of this manuscript for a 
reconstruction of the original Diatessaron has been shown more recently to be 
unclear.86 Furthermore, the principal witness for the Diatessaron —Ephraem's 
Commentary does not support the insertion.®” The few indications of John's 
blood and water / spear thrust reading in the Diatessaron (Ephrem, Commentary 
10 §12; 21 §10; 21 §12) provide nothing remotely Matthean. Ephrem’s commen- 
tary does place elements of the Matthean passion narrative alongside that of 
John in one instance. Here Ephrem expounds the triumphal entry from the 
perspective of Ezekiel 16: 


The One who had put shoes on her feet, she made hasten barefoot 
towards Golgotha (cf. Ezek 16.10; Matt 27.33). The One who had girded her 
loins with sapphire, she pierced in the side with a lance (cf. Ezek 16.10—11; 
John 19.34). When she had outraged the servants [of God] and killed the 
prophets, she was led into captivity to Babylon, and when the time of 
her punishment was completed, her return [from captivity] took place" 
(Ephrem, Commentary 18 $1).88 


But the conflation is that of Ephrem, not Tatian. Furthermore, as noted above, 
Westcott and Hort consider Tatian “practically excluded” because of the addi- 
tion’s “remarkable documentary attestation, pointing to the highest antiquity"? 
It is “Tatian-like,” of course, but lacks verifiable support. Moreover, the concern 
that the longer reading raises Christological difficulties may account for its 
suppression.9? It offers no solution for its initial inclusion, placement before 


the death itself, and attestation in a number of versions. 


85 Vogels, “Der Lanzenstich vor dem Tode Jesu,’ 403-405. 

86 Ulrich B. Schmid, “The Diatessaron of Tatian, in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (eds. Bart D. Ehrman and 
Michael W. Holmes; 2nd ed.; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 115-139. 

87 Pace J.P. van Kasteren, “Der Lanzenstich bei Mt 27.49,” BZ 12 (1914): 32-34, who further 
suggests the reading pre-dates Tatian and opines the Johannine reading is a correction 
to it. See also K. Peter G. Curtis, "Three Points of Contact between Matthew and John 
in the Burial and Resurrection Narratives,’ JTS 23 (1972): 440-444, where it is suggested 
that at some points the writer of John's gospel knew and occasionally echoed the text of 
Matthew. 

88 Carmel McCarthy, Saint Ephrem’s Commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron: An English 
Translation of Chester Beatty Syriac Ms 709 with Introduction and Notes (JSSSup 2; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 269. 

89 Westcott and Hort, Original Greek, 22. 

9o ` For instance, Bart Ehrman considers the longer reading in Matt 27:49 an early, anti-doce- 
tic corruption. Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early 
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5 Conclusions 


The above sketch illustrates in part that little progress has been made since 
Westcott and Hort in the assessment of the longer reading in Matt 27:49. The 
diverse and early versional witnesses that contain the reading seem to sup- 
port their claim to its antiquity. It may be pre-Tatianic, as Westcott and Hort 
suggest, but it is unclear what “documentary evidence" they have in mind that 
necessitates an origin prior to the Diatessaron. Those who see the addition as a 
later insertion would need to account not only for the origins of the insertion 
but its diverse preservation as well. Importantly, few recent scholars seem to 
take the possibility of the reading's originality very seriously. Once again, its 
presence and preservation warrants more careful consideration. 

Views that dismiss the longer reading as the product of simple harmoniza- 
tion do not appear to account for the complexity of its wording and placement 
in the Matthean narrative. Several factors should weigh into further assess- 
ment. First, it should be recognized that in both Matthew and John the sword 
incident follows the offer of sour wine to Jesus. This means that though the 
location of the piercing before or after the death differs in Matthew and John, 
in both instances it is located after the sour wine episode. Second, serious con- 
sideration can be given to potential Matthean redactional activity for the lon- 
ger reading. Matthean redaction of his Markan sources in the passion narrative 
is well documented,?! and there is room for close examination of whether and 
in what manner the inclusion of the longer reading might or might not fit into 
his known redactional activity.?? 

Finally, further discussion must take seriously the preservation of the 
reading in the traditions enumerated here, with attention to its reception 
within those traditions if for no other reason than that it was preserved and 
not removed. 


Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (2nd ed.; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), 254. 

91  Seeespecially Donald P. Senior, The Passion Narrative According to Matthew: A Redactional 
Study (BETL 39; Leuven: Peeters, 1982). 

92 Specifically what comes to mind here is how the inclusion may cohere with Matthew's 
concern to depict events of the life of Jesus in fulfillment of Israel's scriptures. 


CHAPTER 7 


Of Fish and Men: Comparative, Text-Critical and 
Papyrological Remarks on Matthew 13:47-50 and 
the Gospel of Thomas 8 


Christina M. Kreinecker 


Fish, the art of fishing and the processing of one's catch were already an essen- 
tial part of human everyday life close to seas, lakes and rivers in antiquity. 
Fishing, which is traditionally seen as a particular form of hunting, is also a 
recurring subject in the Bible. Even in Jesus' inner circle we find fishermen 
whose "new job" following Jesus has become the hunting or fishing of men 
(cf. Mark 1:17; Matt 4:19). It is therefore no surprise that Jesus also uses imagery 
from fishing to illustrate his central message, the kingdom of God, at least in 
one parable told in the gospel according to Matthew. This so-called parable of 
the net in Matt 13:47-50 is the main concern of this article. The aim is to take a 
closer look at the parable from a comparative, text-critical, and papyrological 
point of view. The research for this article has been conducted in respect and 
honour of Michael Holmes, who is himself a passionate recreational fisherman. 

The first section of this article starts with general observations concerning 
Matt 13:47-50. Following this, there will be a comparison with the other two 
versions of the parable as preserved in the Gos. Thom. 81-4 and Clement of 
Alexandria's Strom., Book 6, X1 95.3. Here, the main similarities and differences 
will be discussed. 

The second section focuses on text-critical observations of the biblical 
account. As a starting point, the analysis will consider the Greek text and the 
variant readings as listed in NA?®. Then both the Coptic (Sahidic) version and 
the Latin tradition will be compared to these. After describing the key fea- 
tures of each of these textual traditions, the similarities and differences will 
be addressed. Furthermore, this section will also reflect upon challenges that 
arise when comparing versions of different languages. In addition, some obser- 
vations of possible connections between the variant readings of the biblical 
text in comparison with the other versions of the parable (as presented in 
section 1) will be made. 

The third section takes a different approach. Adopting a papyrological per- 
spective, the discussion will consider three of the so-called hapax legomena in 
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the Matthean passage, cayyvy, &vaßıßáčw and &yyoc. As far the evidence from 


everyday life permits, the purpose here is, on the one hand, to better under- 


stand the meaning of the hapax legomena and, on the other hand, to assess the 


text-critical variants. 


1 The Texts 


Matt 13:47-50 


Gos. Thom. 8:1-4! 


Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom., Book 6, X1 95.3? 


47 TAMY ópola Zoch Y 
Bactreta vv ovpavay oayhvy 
BAndeion eic thv dadaocav 
ual &x TAVTOS yEvoug 
cuvayayodon' 48 ñv ote 
enAnpwdn Avaßıßaoavres ert 
TOV alyıaAov nal nadloavres 
cuverstav TQ xoà elc Aym, 
Ta 8& compa E EBarov. 49 
obtw¢ Eotau Ev TH auvrerelg 
tod aidvoc EEeAeboovraı ol 
Ayyedoı xai &poptodaw tovs 
TOV povs Ex LETOU TÜV 
Stxalwv 50 xal Barodaww 
avtovs elc THY xQLutvov TOD 
TUpóc: Exel Soco ó xAAVOLOS 
xal ó Bpuypóc Tav ó8óvvov. 


1aY@ TIEXA x€ ENIPWME 
TNTON ayoymec 
PPMN?HT' naci 
NTAPNOYXE NTEGABO 
EOdAACCA AYUCDK MMOC 
€?Pàl SH Eddacca €cMeg 
NTBT’ NKoyeı 2 Nepal 
N?HTOY àQ?€ AYNOG NTBT 
ENANOYY’ N61 noywee 
PPMNEHT 3 aqnoyxe 
NNKOYel THPOY NTBT’ 
€BOA e[rie]cur! ee2Aa.cca. 
AQCO TIU HIINOG NTBT 
X@PIC eice. 4 riere OYN 
MAAXE MMOQ €CCOOTM 
Mapeq’? CWTM. 


önola eotiv Y) Bacela vv 
ovpavay dg cayyvny 
eis OdAacoav BeBAnxott 
xàx Tod nANdoUus TOV 
EoxAWKOTWY Q0 TV 
exhoynv TOV QuStvÓvtov 


TLOLOULEV). 


1 The text and (most of the) English translation follow Kurt Aland, ed., Synopsis Quattuor 


Evangeliorum: Locis parallelis evangeliorum apocryphorum et patrum adhibitis. Editio quin- 


decima revisa (15th ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1996), 521, though without giv- 


ing the page break in e[ne]lcur. For a facsimile of the manuscript, cf. The Department of 
Antiquities of the Arab Republic of Egypt, and The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, eds. The Facsimile Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices: Codex 11 


(Leiden: Brill, 1974). The text can be found on manuscript page 33, line 28, to page 34, line 3. 


2 The Greek text follows Patrick Descourtieux, ed. Clément D'Alexandrie: Les Stromates. 


Stromate VI (SC 446; Paris: Cerf, 1999), 250. 
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Matt 13:47-50 Gos. Thom. 8:1-4 Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom., Book 6, x1 95.3 


47 Again, the kingdom of 1 And he says: The human The kingdom of heaven 


heaven is like a net that was being is like a sensible is like a person who cast 
thrown into the sea and fisherman, who cast his net a net into the sea and out 
caught [fish] of every kind; into the sea (and) drewit ^ ofthe multitude of fish 
48 when it was full, they up from the sea filled with that were caught made a 
drew it ashore, sat down, little fish. 2 Amongthem selection of the better 
and put the good into the sensible fisherman ones. 


baskets but threw out the found a large, good fish. 3 
bad. 49 So it will be at the He threw all the little fish 
endoftheage.Theangels ^ backinto the sea, (and) he 
will come out and separate chose the large fish 

the evil from the righteous ` effortlessly. 4 Whoever has 
50 and throw them into the ears to hear should hear. 
furnace of fire, where there 

will be weeping and 

gnashing of teeth.? 


11 The Gospel according to Matthew's Version 
The parable in Matt 13:47—50 is one of the few explicit parables referring to the 
kingdom of God.* Like many other parables, it takes up an everyday situation, 
which the people following Jesus and living in the area of the Sea of Galilee, 
would perfectly understand: a fishing scene. Matt 4:18-22 portrays at least four 
of his disciples as fishermen based at the Sea of Galilee (Simon Peter, Andrew, 
Jacob and John). The setting of Matt 13:47—50 presents Jesus talking to his dis- 
ciples. Thus, in the gospel narrative, the parable is targeted to a very specific 
in-group audience. Yet, even beyond the specific group of fishermen-disciples, 
one would expect that many Galileans living in areas where Jesus was actively 
preaching would have been familiar with fishing on an everyday basis. 

It is significant that the parable shares certain features with other parables 
that illustrate the kingdom of God. For instance, in common with the parable 


3 English translations for the Bible are according to the New Revised Standard Version, though 
I have added the square brackets to indicate that the Greek text does not mention fish. 
4 All together I count eleven: Mark 4:26-29, 30-32 (par. Matt 13:31-32; Luke 13:18-19); 


Matt 13:24-30, 33 (par. Luke 13:20-21); 13:44, 45-46, 47-50; 18:23-35; 2011-16; 221-14 (cf. 
Luke 1412-24); 25133. 
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of weeds among the wheat (Matt 13:24-30), the division of the “good” (good 
fish, wheat) and the “bad” (bad fish, weed) does not take place during the pro- 
cess of fishing or growing, but at a later point in the story. Both the good and 
the bad are left next to each other. They have to coexist, exposed to the mutual 
influence of the opposite factor. Similar to the harvest time in the weeds and 
wheat parable, the image of dividing the fish in Matthew refers to the judg- 
ment and the final decision over the world, despite the fact that the images 
of fishing are not conventional metaphors.® Thereby, the parable tells about 
the eschatological aspect of the kingdom of God, which has to be seen in the 
tension of “already” and "not-yet."6 Moreover, in common with other parables, 
the author has Jesus explain some of the imagery in allegorical terms: the 
unnamed “they” of Matt 13:48 (within the parable's logic best to be pictured as 
fishermen) become angels with the heavenly function of separation and con- 
demnation that is in later and other traditions assigned to Jesus Christ.” 

Jesus' explanation of the parable, however, does not say anything about 
what happens to the good and righteous. On the contrary, only the fate of the 
bad ones is mentioned: they will be thrown “into the furnace of fire" (Matt 
13:50). Consequently, the intention of the parable becomes obvious: it is told as 
an eschatological warning and as an ethical encouragement.? Throughout the 
history of exegesis, different answers have been given to the question of who 
are the bad and the good in the parable, particularly as they are both together 
in the net as a corpus mixtum. Are the bad ones in the logic of the Matthean 
narrative the Jewish leaders, or are they people in a general sense? Are the 
good ones the disciples, the Matthean community, or the church? Despite the 
fact that all these suggestions have been proposed, the most common contem- 
porary interpretation might be framed in the following terms: 


5 Cf. Ulrich Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus: 2. Teilband Mt 8-17 (EKKNT 1/2; Zürich and 
Braunschweig: Benzinger Verlag; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1990), 359. 

6 Cf Anthony O. Ewherido, Matthews Gospel and Judaism in the Late First Century c.E. The 
Evidence from Matthew's Chapter on Parables (Matthew 13:1-52) (Studies in Biblical Literature 
91; New York: Peter Lang, 2006), 170-171. Cf. John Fuellenbach, The Kingdom of God: The 
Message of Jesus Today (3rd ed.; Maryknoll and New York: Orbis Books, 1998), 188-207. 

7 This is true if the separation is understood as judging and when Jesus becomes identified 
with the "Son of Man,” who, in the apocalyptic understanding in Second Temple Judaism, 
not only brings salvation (cf. Dan 7) but is also the eschatological judge (cf. e.g., Matt 25:31- 
33); cf. Helmut Merklein, Jesu Botschaft von der Gottesherrschaft: Eine Skizze (3rd ed.; SBS 111; 
Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk GmbH, 1989), 154-167. 

8 Cf. Luz, Matthäus, 360-361; Ewherido, Matthew's Gospel and Judaism, 172. 
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Those netted include both disciples and non-disciples, all those who 
have been attracted by the presentation of the good news whether such 
attraction leads to a proper response or not. The casting of the net reflects 
the boundless appeal in the proclamation of the good news of the king- 
dom. [It has a] universal scope [...]. That is, the corpus mixtum is not the 
church but the world.? 


1.2 The Matthean Version Compared to the Gospel of Thomas 

The parable of the fishing net has a direct parallel in the Coptic Gospel of 
Thomas. The differences and similarities between the two versions are appar- 
ent: Most noticeably, and because of the general topic of this article, one has 
to point out the simple fact that the Greek text does not mention fish at any 
time. The Gospel of Thomas and other versions of the biblical text (e.g., Coptic 
tradition and some Latin manuscripts),! however, explicitly mention fish. The 
reference point for the Gospel of Thomas parable is not the kingdom of God but 
a human being. The imagery commences with a sensible fisherman, whereas 
in Matthew it is a net thrown into the sea. This of course changes the level of 
activity expressed in the parables. Hence, the version in the Gospel of Thomas 
seems more active from a human point of view. The person involved actively 
casts a net and draws it back from the sea, whereas people in Matthew appear 
in the plural and stay anonymous throughout the narrative, allowing for the 
focus to remain on the full net and the dividing process. This is particularly 
interesting when taking a closer look at the type of net that is referred to in 
the Greek. For a seine (oaynvn) usually required several individuals to bring 
it back in and, because of its size, most likely also to cast it out. The Coptic 
word used for gayhvy is in both texts, the Sahidic version of Matt 13:47 and the 
Gos. Thom. 83, the word aBw. According to Crum! the Coptic word is not only 
used for the Greek oayyjvy in the Bible, but also for other Greek words, like 
AupißAnotpov, a casting-net.!? 


9 Ewherido, Matthew's Gospel and Judaism, 173. 

10 Fora gnostic interpretation of the parable in the Gospel of Thomas see Wolfgang Schrage, 
Das Verhältnis des Thomas-Evangeliums zur synoptischen Tradition und zu den koptischen 
Evangelienübersetzungen: Zugleich ein Beitrag zur gnostischen Synoptikerdeutung (BZNW 
29; Berlin: Alfred Tópelmann, 1964), 37-42. 

11  Fordetails see section 2.3. 

12 Walter Ewing Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (With a new Foreword by James M. Robinson; 
Ancient Language Resources; Eugene, oR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2005). Reprint of 
the edition 1939, s. v. ABM (2). 

13 This is the case e.g, in Hab 135 Lxx in the context of fishing, though not in the Sahidic 
dialect. This, however, is not the place to run a thorough search through all instances of 
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In the Gospel of Thomas, the sensible fisherman finds one fish and throws 
the other ones back into the sea, so they are not doomed to death, but doomed 
to be back in the sea. Admittedly it is not stated in Matthew that the bad fish 
are left to die, it is only said that they are thrown “out” of the net, which could 
mean back into the sea.!* The Gospel of Thomas is much clearer in giving the 
destination of the throwing, though both stories make it clear that being kept 
would have been the preferable option. The explanation in Matthew, on the 
other hand, tells us the place where the evil will go to: namely into the fire. This 
stands in clear contrast to the water in the Gospel of Thomas, which would por- 
tray ongoing existence for the small fish, whereas fire certainly means death to 
fish or men.!5 It has been observed that, from a common sense point of view, 


the possible terms for "net" both in Greek and Coptic biblical manuscripts in comparison. 
Our current knowledge of ancient fishing and the observation that a sayyvn was rather 
used by more than one person makes one wonder about a possible Greek translation of 
the Gospel of Thomas, even if the retranslation in Aland, Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, 
521, chooses the word oayyvn. There is, however, also Clement of Alexandria’s version of 
the parable to take into consideration, where a single person clearly deals with a oayrıın 
all by (presumably) himself. Clement’s version is not as puzzling as the Gospel of Thomas, 
for it does not state how the net has been brought in, only that it is one person who has 
cast it (which still seems unlikely). See more details in section 3. 

14 This indicates another difference to the parable of the weeds among the wheat, where the 
weeds are collected to be burnt in Matt 13:30. Cf. Luz, Matthdus, 359, who rules out the fire 
from Matt 13:50 for the “bad”, as it is not part of the parable itself. He also states that it was 
customary to throw the unusable fish back into the sea and to eat the good ones, see Luz, 
Matthdus, 357n5. Despite other observations that claim that fish would be thrown back 
into the sea as well (alive, I suppose—cf. Franz Dunkel, “Die Fischerei am See Genesareth 
und das Neue Testament,” Bib 5 (1924): 375-390 [388]), this only makes sense if the sort- 
ing of the catch takes place in such a way that all the fish are still alive, e.g., in a way 
where the net is kept in the shallow parts of the water at the shore. From what we know 
about ancient fishing, this seems rather likely, for keeping fish fresh was a big issue at the 
time. "This critical time frame could be expanded by gutting the fish immediately after 
the catch, by keeping them alive in baskets or creels, and by keeping the catch cool, e.g., 
by concentrating fishing activities in the coolest hours of the day,’ states Tonnes Bekker- 
Nielsen, “The Technology and Productivity of Ancient Sea Fishing,” in Ancient Fishing and 
Fish Processing in the Black Sea Region (ed. Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen; Black Sea Studies 2; 
Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2005), 83-95 (88). Other ways to preserve fish were to 
dry them, pickle them, salt them or to process them into fish-sauces, cf. Bekker-Nielsen, 
"Technology and Productivity," 93-94. 

15 Again, the fish taken out from the net and being chosen (be it in the plural, be it in the 
singular), can hardly be pictured to "survive" in the end, even if it/they would have been 
kept alive in a basket to keep them fresh for a while. At some point the fisherman/-men 
would have wanted to get money for it or eat it. 
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the “sensible” fisherman is not so sensible after all. For why would one keep one 
fish only and throw away the rest instead of keeping the entire haul (for eating, 
selling, making fish-sauce, etc, UP and enjoying the one big fish in particular? 
In this way, the parable in the Gospel of Thomas has its similarities to other 
parables, like the treasure concealed in a field (Matt 13:44 and Gos. Thom. 109) 
and the pearl of great price (Matt 13:45-46 and Gos. Thom. 76). Though one 
probably has to add also the parable of the sheep in the Gos. Thom. 107, where 
the one lost sheep out of a hundred is the large (i.e., largest) one.!” 

Like the parables of the treasure in a field and the pearl of great price, noth- 
ing in this parable tells the hearer or reader how the life of the finder (or fish- 
erman in the present case) continues after the "big catch": does the man who 
buys the field take the treasure in the end? And what does he do with it? Would 
he sell it to get the money back he spent on the field? Or what does the mer- 
chant do with this one pearl of great value? How will he survive now that he 
has spent all his money on one little object? The same is true of the story about 
the fisherman: what does he do with this big fish he "effortlessly" picked and 
chose? Does he kill it, does he eat it, does he sell it, does he keep it alive in a 
basket to look at it? Or does he take a picture and throw it back into the sea 
after all? Like so many other parables, the reader or hearer is not supposed 
to go beyond the pictured scenario. Insofar as all these parables are kingdom 


16 Particularly "smaller species [were] often used for the production of garum" or other fish- 
sauces, as Bekker-Nielsen, "Technology and Productivity, 9o, points out. For the huge 
production of different fish-sauces, garum probably most famous among them, cf. e.g., 
Robert I. Curtis, "Sources for Production and Trade of Greek and Roman Processed Fish," 
in Ancient Fishing and Fish Processing in the Black Sea Region (ed. Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen; 
Black Sea Studies 2; Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2005), 31-46. 

17  Uwe-Karsten Plisch, Das Thomasevangelium: Originaltext mit Kommentar (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007), 248, assumes that the description of the sheep as the 
large one was added later due to the clumsy syntax in the Gos. Thom. 107:2. Adding the 
idea of the lost sheep as the large one changes the motivation for the shepherd's search 
rather drastically in comparison to the accounts given in Matt 181214 and Luke 15:4-7. 
It is also noteworthy that unlike the accounts in the canonical gospels, the Gospel of 
Thomas treats the story about the sheep that went astray as a kingdom parable (just the 
other way round as the story of the big fish). Here on the other hand the Gospel of Thomas 
has the wakening call “whoever has ears to hear should hear" at the end of the fishing 
parable, which does not stand at the end of Matthew's account, though it can be found in 
Matthew, particularly here in chapter 13, in Matt 13:9 at the end of the kingdom parable 
of the sower and in Matt 13:43 at the end of Jesus' explanation of the parable of weeds 
among the wheat. This of course puts the wakening call in rather close proximity to the 
parable of the fish-net in the composition of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
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parables, it rather seems that risking everything for one treasure/pearl/fish is a 
narrative version of Matt 6:31-33: 


Therefore do not worry, saying, "What will we eat?" or "What will we 
drink?" or "What will we wear?" For it is the Gentiles who strive for all 
these things; and indeed your heavenly Father knows that you need all 
these things. But strive first for the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things will be given to you as well. 


According to Plisch, both versions of the parable, the one in Matthew and the 
one in the Gospel of Thomas, show traces of redaction and editing, though 
independent of each other. As there are no elements of the Matthean version 
recognisable in the Gospel of Thomas, Plisch argues that it does not derive from 
Matt 13:47—48.18 


1.3 The Matthean and Gospel of Thomas Versions Compared to Clement 
A version of the parable in question is also recounted by Clement of Alexandria 
at the end of the 2nd cent. cE and is presented as a kingdom parable in the 
same manner as in Matthew. The reference point is, as in the Gospel of Thomas, 
a person involved with fishing, not the net as in Matt 13:47. The syntax is rather 
tight: all actions are expressed in participles either dependent on the person 
(Beßànxótı—throwing a net; éxAoyyv nolwunevo— making a selection) or on 
the fish, though in a passive sense (EaAwxdtwv—having been caught). Unlike 
both Matthew and the Gospel of Thomas, the fate of the discarded fish is not 
described. They are neither mentioned separately nor is an assessment of 
their quality provided, such as oanpd (bad) in Matt 13:48 or kove (little) in 
the Gos. Thom. 83. However, in parallel with the Gospel of Thomas—yet unlike 
Matthew—fish are mentioned. Those chosen are not depicted as good as in 
Matt 13:48 (xoAd) and the Gos. Thom. 8:2 (NANOY=), or as large as in the Gos. 
Thom. 8:2, 3 (NOG), but as "better" (&uewdvwv). This will be of further interest in 
the following section. Unlike Matthew, but like the Gospel of Thomas, there is 
no allegorical interpretation given as part of the story. Clement himself lets the 
parable stand without comment, initiating the parable in his Strom., Book 6, x1 
95.3 thus: ctor à ta vOv Thv Ev TA EvayyeAlw napaßoAnv Aéyoucoy (“I do not speak 
now of the parable in the gospel, which says... "). 

The version of Clement can be taken as an intermediate form between the 
parable in Matthew and the version in the Gospel of Thomas. Clement's version 
of the story (“the kingdom of heaven is like a person who cast a net into the 


18 ` Plisch, Das Thomasevangelium, 55. 
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sea") has elements from both Matthew and the Gospel of Thomas which are 
not shared between them: the kingdom (found in Matthew and Clement) and 
a "person" (found in the Gospel of Thomas and Clement). Since the kingdom 
of God is found both in Matthew and Clement and can frequently be found in 
the Gospel of Thomas in other sayings, Plisch rejects the idea that the kingdom 
was consciously deleted in the Gospel of Thomas; he rather assumes that it got 
lost through a corruption of the text in its transmission. This of course is an 
assumption that is hard to prove without evidence in the manuscript tradi- 
tion, though it coheres with the difficulty in understanding "the man," which 
in Coptic does not mean a definite one but a general “someone.” On the other 
hand, both the Gospel of Thomas and Clement have a reference to a person, 
though in a different relation to the imagery used. Therefore, Plisch assumes 
a version of the text that started in a way similar to "the kingdom is like a per- 
son, a sensible fisherman...."? Due to the omission of the kingdom at some 
point in the transmission, the *person" and “fisherman” got separated and were 
put into relation in the Gospel of Thomas.?? Luz, on the other hand, assumes 
that Matthew in his redaction consciously formed an impersonal argument in 
order to avoid any associations to the disciples as fishers of men. According to 
Luz, this can easily be explained by understanding that Matthew created the 
entire parable starting with its interpretation in Matt 13:49-50, where there is 
no equivalent to the net being thrown out or the gathering of fish?! 


2 Text-critical Remarks on Matthew 13:47-50 


In this section, the discussion focuses on the canonical version of the parable 
as presented in Matthew. Starting first with the Greek variants that are docu- 
mented in MATS, versional readings from the Coptic (Sahidic) and the Latin 
tradition will be compared to these Greek variants in order to learn more about 
the interdependencies of the different versions and to find out whether some 
of the variant readings can be explained through the rendering of the text in 
other versions. 


19 This of course would be in parallel to the parable of weeds among the wheat as it is told 
in Matt 13:24 ("The kingdom of heaven may be compared to someone who...”). 

20 Plisch, Das Thomasevangelium, 55-56. 

21 Luz, Matthäus, 359. 
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NA?8 


Sahidic version22 


Vulgate version?? 


47 II&Atw dpota šoTiv ñ) 
Bactreta xv ovpavayv 
cayyvy BAndelon elc THY 
Oda cay xal èx montée 
yévouc cuvayayovoy: 48 Hv 
Ste ETTANOWey 
avabiBacavtes imi tov 
aiytorov nal xobioovtes 
ovvedebav ta xard elc Zem, 
xà dé compa EEw EBarov. 49 
obttoc Eotau Ev TH covreA ela 
tod aldvoc: éEeAstcovta ol 
&yeXot xal &poptodaww coüc 
TOVNpODG Ex uécou TAY 
Stxalwv 50 nal Barodaww 
adtouds elc THY xåpvov TOD 


^x H 


Tupóç Exel Eotaı 6 xAavOLdS 


- em 
xoi 6 Bpoypóc TAY ó86vvov. 


47 TMNTEPO NMIIHYE 
€CTNTODN EYABD 
EdYNOXC EHAAACCA. 
EACCDOYL ELOYN NTENOC 
NIM NTBT. 48 Tal 
NT6€P€CHOY? AYEINE MMOC 
€?Pà1 ayw AY2MOOC SU 
TIEKPO. AYKWTG 
NNETNANOYOY 
ENEYENAAY. NEBOOY AE 
AYNOXOY EBON. 49 TAL TE 
ee ETNAYWNE pal SH 
TCYNTEAEIA MMAIDN. 
CENHY €BOÀ NGI NATTEAOC 
NCEM@MPX EBOX 
NMMONHPOC NTMHTE 
NNAIKALOC. 50 NCENOYXE 
MMOOY ETELPW NCATE. 
EYINAYWTIE MMAY NGI 


TIPIME MN IIGA2G? NNOBEE. 


47 iterum simile est 
regnum caelorum sagenae 
missae in mare et ex omni 
genere congreganti 48 
quam cum impleta esset 
educentes et secus litus 
sedentes elegerunt bonos 
in vasa malos autem foras 
miserunt 49 sic erit in 
consummatione saeculi 
exibunt angeli et separa- 
bunt malos de medio 
justorum 50 et mittent 
eos in caminum ignis ibi 
erit fletus et stridor 
dentium. 


2.1 Matthew 13:48 


The text-critical variants in the Matthean passage that are listed in the NA28 


edition are few. Three of them occur in Matt 13:48. Firstly, and rather minor, 


22 The Coptic version (apart from the word division) follows George W. Horner, The Gospels 
of S. Matthew and S. Mark. Vol. 1 of The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern 
Dialect otherwise called Sahidic and Thebaic: With critical apparatus, literal English trans- 


lation, register of fragments and estimate of the version (Osnabrück: Otto Zeller, 1969; 


Reprint of the edition 1911-1924), 136 and 138. For textual variant readings in the Coptic 


tradition cf. also Gonzalo Aranda Perez, El Evangelio de San Mateo en Copto Sahidico: 


Texto de M 569, estudio preliminar y aparato critico (Textos y Estudios "Cardenal Cisneros" 


35; Madrid: Instituto "Arias Montano" C.S.1.C., 1984), 178. All together the variant readings 


are rather minimal. Apart from mainly negligible differences in orthography, manuscripts 


13, 38, 50, 52, 71 and n (according to Perez) add the modifier egpai after mmooy in Matt 


13:50; manuscript 111 also reads ayw (and) instead of um (and) in the same verse. 


23 The Vulgate version follows Robert Weber and Roger Gryson, eds., Biblia Sacra: Iuxta 


Vulgatam Versionem (5th ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007). 
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right at the beginning of the verse the relative pronoun jv (referring to the 
net) is omitted in D, the famous Codex Bezae from the 5th cent., majuscule © 
from the gth cent. and minuscule 1424 from the gth to 10th cent. (together with 
some Old Latin manuscripts). Instead of jv, however, these manuscripts add 
the conjunction de after the word öte. 

Secondly, majuscules P and A, minuscle 1424 as well as Old Latin manu- 
scripts add the pronoun avtyy after dvaßıßaoavtes. Codex Bezae, which also 
reads auryv, has a striking change from the participle &vaßıßaoavres to the 
finite verb avaßıßaoav, which slightly changes the syntax structure of the 
verse: xai no longer connects the two participles “drawing” and “sitting,” but 
the two finite verbs “drew” and “threw.” Insignificant as this difference may 
seem, it also changes the emphasis on the semantic level, focusing rather on 
two main activities than on one, making the “sitting” an additional observation 
on the process of throwing out than having both the drawing and the sitting 
as some sort of comments. More can be learnt through consideration of the 
Coptic and Latin traditions. This is true despite the fact that the Coptic (Sahidic) 
text does not reveal whether the participle or the finite verb is more likely. 
The Coptic has four finite verbs also for the Greek participles: &vaßıßaoavres is 
translated with ayeine egpai (they brought up), xadicavtes with ayemooc (they 
sat), cuvéAe&ov with ayk@Tq (they gathered) and éBoXov with aynoxoy (they 
threw them). As a translation process from the Greek, the rendering of a Greek 
aorist participle with the Coptic perfect and without a transposition is rather 
typical.?^ With this tendency of the Coptic translation process in mind, neither 
the majority of the witnesses (&vaßıßdoavres) nor the variant reading of Codex 
Bezae (aveßıßacav) can be taken with certainty as the "Ausgangsform" for the 
Coptic tradition, for both would be equally possible. 

However, even if the Coptic differences for Matt 13:48 are due to the gram- 
matical differences between the languages and thus may not necessarily reflect 
a different manuscript tradition, there is a major difference which can only be 
spotted when the sentence is viewed as a whole. In the Greek text, anonymous 
people are bringing up the net onto the shore, whereas in the Coptic text they 
simply bring the net up and then sit down on the shore. “The shore" (aiytaAdc) 
is connected to different verbs and therefore different actions in the sentence. 
Minor as this would seem, it allows for many speculations, particularly as this 
variant is not present in the Greek tradition (according to NA28). Is it a mis- 
take of the translator of the Coptic text who did not understand the syntax 
or overlooked it? Does it refer to a Greek tradition that is lost? Have the 


24 Cf. Christina M. Kreinecker, Koptische Zeugen der Auferstehungsberichte (ANTT 39; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2008), 251-253. 
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different versions something to do with what the writers actually pictured 
in their minds, i.e., either fishing from boats or fishing from the shore??5 Even 
if the latter could play a role, one has to admit that neither version of this 
"internal picturing" of the scene would exclusively hint at a certain reading of 
the text. 

Yet, there is more to this argument from a textual point of view. The Latin 
tradition allocates the "shore" to different verbs. The Vulgate edition agrees 
with the Sahidic reading when the text says educentes et secus litus sedentes 
insofar as the anonymous people sat on the shore.2 In the main text, the 
Vulgate corresponds with the Coptic order educentes et secus litus sedentes. 
The fact that the Latin otherwise corresponds to the Greek text in the syn- 
tactical form of two finite verbs (cuveAcEav, EBaAov; elegerunt, miserunt) and 
two participles (dvaßıßaoavres, xa0(covreç; educentes, sedentes), again does not 
establish much, as the Coptic rendering is typical as said above. An exemption 
to the Coptic-Vulgate correspondence can be seen in Codex Bezae, where the 
Latin version of Matt 13:48 gives both the Greek allocation of "shore" and cor- 
responds to the variant reading aveßıßaoav in the Greek part of Codex Bezae, at 
least in its finite form (but not in its tense), saying educent eam ad litus et seden- 
tes collegerunt meliora in uasis.?" There is further evidence from the Latin tra- 
dition, particularly from the Old Latin tradition? like Codex Brixianus, which 
supports the Greek rendering &vaßıßaoavres ert tov aiyıadöv, though the parti- 
ciple is translated mainly as a finite verb, e.g., eduxerunt in Codices Brixianus 
and Monacensis, posuerunt in Palatinus, imposuerunt in Bobiensis and 
duxerunt in Sangermanensis primus (all possible forms that correspond with 
the Greek tense and finite form of avaßıßacav from Codex Bezae). It seems, 
therefore, from these few examples, that some of the Old Latin manuscripts 
support the Greek rendering of connecting the word aiytaAdg with the verb 


25 We know from ancient sources that there were different ways of catching fish with a 
seine. See section 3 below. 

26 The reading educentes et secus litus sedentes is true for the Vulgate (5th edition). The Nova 
Vulgata (Editio typical altera from 1986), however, reads educentes secus litus et sedentes, 
cf.the 4th corrected printing of Barbara Aland and Kurt Aland, eds., Novum Testamentum: 
Graece et Latine (3rd ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2002). 

27 This adds to the discussion of the character of the Latin text in respect to the Greek in 
Codex Bezae, cf. David C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 183-249. Codex Bezae has been fully 
transcribed and is accessible online via <http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-NN-00002- 
00041/1>. 

28 Cf. Adolf Jülicher, ed. Matthdusevangelium, Vol. ı of Itala: Das Neue Testament in altlatein- 
ischer Uberlieferung (2nd ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972). 
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avaßıBdlw,2? whereas the Vulgate version is rather in correspondence with the 
Coptic Sahidic tradition as shown above. 

Thirdly, in Matt 13:48 NA? gives a very striking variant reading of the super- 
lative xasta instead of xoA& that appears in Codex Bezae together with 
minuscule 700 from the nth cent., the Old Latin tradition and the Syriac tradi- 
tion of the Vetus Syra, as preserved in Syrus Sinaiticus and Syrus Curetonianus. 
Holmes regards the change in Codex Bezae "though not due to theological bias 
[...] to be due to early editorial activity"? In that version, the parable seems to 
diminish the—of course unmentioned—amount of selected fish by narrow- 
ing them down to the best. This notion goes in the direction of the Gospel of 
Thomas where, in the end, it is only one large fish that will be chosen.?! 

The Latin tradition here deserves a closer look. First, it is noticeable that the 
Vulgate does not follow the distinction xoAóc and oanpös (a word perfectly fit- 
ting the fishing context) in the actual parable and the distinction movnpds and 
dixatog in Jesus’ explanation in Matt 13:49 in the choice of the words, for malus 
is used both times?? to translate copóc and movypdc. The word xoóc becomes 
bonus (though there appears to be no evidence for &ya8d¢ in the Greek tra- 
dition but in Clement's version of the text where he uses the comparative 
&etvov), 8bxotoc is given as iustus. Some manuscripts of the Old Latin tradition, 
however, do read the superlative optima and are therefore in correspondence 
with the version Codex Bezae offers.?? Secondly, it is worth mentioning that 
the Latin version of Codex Bezae does not have the superlative but the com- 
parative meliora. It is difficult to determine whether the Latin in Codex Bezae 
“translates” the same idea as the superlative?*^ anyway—though one may ask 
why it would not use the superlative optima—or, alternatively, whether it 


29 Jülicher, Matthäusevangelium, 93, lists the manuscripts aur, c, ff! and lin support of the 
Vulgate reading. 

30 Michael W. Holmes, “Early Editorial Activity and the Text of Codex Bezae in Matthew" 
(PhD diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1984), 237. 

31  Itstill seems unlikely, however, to bring the biblical tradition in a direct line of transmis- 
sion with the Gospel of Thomas, where only one would be chosen not a plural (however it 
is qualified). 

32 The Old Latin Codex Monacensis reads nugas in the first instance of malos in Matt 13:48. 
This is most likely the archaic indeclinable word nugas for nugax with the meaning 
"useless." 

33 See Jülicher, Matthdusevangelium, 93, who also gives what he calls the Afra in favour of 
the superlative, though Old Latin manuscripts like aur, c, ff!, land q go with the Vulgate 
reading. 

34 Cf. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge, Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (15th 
ed.; Wauconda: Bolchazy-Carducci Publishers, 2000; Reprint of the 1895 third edition), 
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transmits a version of the story that was known to Clement of Alexandria, who 
uses the Greek comparative dueivövwv (see section 1 above). The fact that the 
Latin comparative can be used to express a positive)? adds to the complexity 
of the matter. The Coptic version is closer to the Greek version in the choice of 
different words. In Matt 13:48 a verb is used twice, NANOY= (to be good, to be 
fair) and the stative 200Y (to be putrid, to be so bad). The Greek words appear 
in Matt 13:49 as loanwords, rtouupoc and AIKSIOC, 

Fourthly, in Matt 13:48, there is a change of the word &yyy to ayyeıa in majus- 
cules such as Codex Bezae (with the article), C? K L P WT A, family 13 and 
minuscules such as 565. 579. 892*. 1241. 1424 and the majority text. According to 
Holmes’ The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition, only Robinson's and Pierpont's 
edition of the Byzantine text-form reads the variant ayyeia in the main text.36 
The word &yyeiov will be discussed further from a papyrological point of view 
in section 3 below. 


2.2 Matthew 13:49—50 

NA? lists only one variant reading in Matt 13:49. Instead of aiàvoc Codex Bezae 
reads xogpov, manuscript N from the 6th cent. adds the demonstrative pro- 
noun Tovrov, which can also be seen in some Sahidic manuscripts (MmaI@N) 
and the Bohairic tradition.?? The Latin Vulgate does not list any differences. 

In Matt. 13:50 NA?® gives the readings of the first-hand of Codex Sinaiticus 
and Codex Bezae, together with the manuscripts from family 13, 565 and 1424 
to read the present tense BoAovct instead of the future tense BaAotow. The 
Stuttgart Vulgate edition does not give any variants, but Wordsworth and White 
give Codex Toletanus to read the present tense mittunt.?? The Sahidic tradition 
(according to Horner's edition) is quite interesting here. Even if it seems in 
favour of the future rendering, there is more to say.?? Technically, Matt 13:50 
starts with the conjunctive Ncenoyxe MMOOY eepai (“and they [will] throw 
them out"), i.e., “a tenseless reference point" that “signals only nexus and 


§ 300 (190): “When but two objects are compared, the comparative exhausts the degrees 
of comparison, whereas, in English, the superlative is employed.” 

35 Cf. Philip Burton, The Old Latin Gospels: A Study of their Texts and Language (2nd ed.; 
OECS; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 177. 

36 Michael W. Holmes, The Greek New Testament: sBL Edition (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature; Bellingham: Logos Bible Software, 2010). 

37 Cf. Horner, The Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Mark, 138. 

38 Although in the future tense the variant reading emittent in the first hand of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (as stated by Wordsworth and White) is still worth mentioning. 

39  Iwouldlike to express my sincere gratitude to my colleague, Dr. Diliana Atanassova, who 
has generously discussed the depths of Coptic Grammar with me on several occasions. 
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sequel after what came before. Thus, by default, a conjunctive clause can come 
under the aegis of any time, range, mood, subordination, etc., that has already 
been expressed or implied by the preceding text of which it is an extension.”*0 
Though what does precede the text is another conjunctive Ncen@px (they 


», u 


[will] divide) and before that the verb cenny (“they are going to come”; “they 


nu 


are coming,” “they will come"), (é€Aevoovtat, “they will come out,’ in the 


Greek), which looks like a durative sentence in the present tense,*! but— 
because of the stative NH Y—it expresses an ongoing motion.*? Furthermore, 
the "present-based future of ei ‘come’ is often expressed by the stative Nuy 
(= na-ei) ‘is going to come, is coming, will come"? For a full understanding 
of the following argument one has to add that the morphological future tense 
cenael (“they will come") does exist in Coptic. 

This raises the question of how one should best understand the Coptic text 
in this context. Is cenny to be treated as a present or future tense? It is the first 
in morphologic form, but the second in its meaning. Examples can be found for 
NHY translating a Greek present tense** and for nuy translating a Greek future 
tense.*° Hence, such examples by themselves do not resolve the case under 


40 Bentley Layton, A Coptic Grammar: With Chrestomathy and Glossary. Sahidic Dialect. 
Second Edition, Revised and Expanded. With an Index of Citations (2nd ed. Porta 
Linguarium Orientalium. New Series 20; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2004), § 351 
(277). 

41 According to Jülicher, Matthäusevangelium, 93, the present exeunt can be found in manu- 
script e (a witness to Jülicher's Afra tradition of the text). 

42 Cf. Layton, Coptic Grammar, $ 168 (c) (130). 

43 Layton, Coptic Grammar, $ zu iv (239). 

44 From Matt 21:5 it becomes clear that nuy can also be used to translate the Greek present 
tense of £pxoyau. The relevant phrase is a quotation from the Old Testament (Zech 9:9 said 
to the "daughter" Jerusalem): (S00 6 BacUAeóc cov £pyexat cot. The Coptic (Sahidic) trans- 
lates this in Matth. with eic noyppo nuy Ne. Of course, it could always be the case that 
there is a Greek version of the text with the future tense that is lost to us, though, with all 
the other examples of nuy standing for a Greek present tense, it seems unlikely for all the 
instances. Again, this is not the place to provide an entire list; examples for a Greek pres- 
ent tense like Acts 13:25; 2 Cor 13:1; Rev 2:5, 16; 9:12 (plural rendering); 11:14; 16:15; 22:7, 12, 20 
may suffice. 

45 Examples for nuy translating a Greek future tense are Matt 9:15; 24:5; Rom 9:9; 1 Cor 16:5; 
2 Cor 12:1; Phil 2:24; 2 Pet 3:3. Particularly Rom 9:9 is interesting because the Coptic Truy 
(EXeboouaı) is followed by a conjunctive (tre ovayupe Gare), which is a future tense in 
Greek (gota). This is the third option possible of combinations in the Coptic: Greek present 
tense followed by a future tense (Matt 17:11); Greek future tense followed by a present tense 
(Matt 13:50) and Greek future tense followed by a future tense (Rom 9:9). Also 1 Cor 16:5 
is worth mentioning in its own right, for there is both the present tense and the future 
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discussion here. However, one interesting example for the use of nuy and the 
conjunctive from the Gospel of Matthew is of particular significance. In Matt 
17:1 (“Elijah is indeed coming and will restore all things"), the Greek present 
tense épyetat (“he is coming") is followed by the future tense dnoxataornoeı 
(“he will restore"). The Coptic has euXeta.c men nuy for the Greek present tense 
in the first case, which is just like a morphological present tense in our case but 
could have a future sense. The Coptic continues with the conjunctive (and the 
Greek loanword) nqariokaeicTa. Now this is to some extent the opposite of 
the case in Matt 13:50, though there are no variant readings for the tenses in the 
Greek listed in nA2®. Now if the morphologic form of nuy is carried on with the 
conjunctive, NqamoKaeicTa is present tense. But if the “future sense" is car- 
ried on, NGanoKaeicTa is future tense. The case cannot be decided, though it 
seems extremely difficult to argue for present tense in the first verb and future 
tense in the second verb. They are either both in the present tense, or both 
in the future tense. Therefore, the Coptic text in Matt 17:11 is different from 
the Greek. This example also illustrates that the case in Matt 13:50 cannot be 
resolved. This is true because of the different combinations known from the 
Coptic New Testament alone*® and because of the discrepancy in morpho- 
logical appearance (present tense) and possible semantic sense (present and 
future tense).^? It therefore seems impossible to decide whether the Coptic 
conjunctive NCENOYX.€ refers to a Greek reading BaAodow or BáMovow. 


2.3 Further Text- Critical Remarks 

In addition to these text-critical observations that emanated from the variant 
readings presented in NA?$, in comparison to some contained in the Latin and 
Sahidic witnesses, there are several further observations that could be made. 
One arises when comparing the Coptic Matthean text and the Coptic Gospel 
of Thomas. On first glance, the "activity" of the person casting the net in the 
Gospel of Thomas seems to correspond to the Coptic rendering of the Matthean 
text. However, when considered more closely, the case is slightly different. The 
Coptic biblical version mainly shows differences from the Greek text that are 
due to the language in which, syntactically, the passive voice does not exist. 
The passive voice in the Greek is usually circumscribed by an impersonal third 
person plural in Coptic. Therefore, the anonymous people from the Greek Matt 
13:48 seem to be introduced a verse earlier, for—instead of the Greek passive 


tense of Epxoyaı translated with nny in the same verse (&Aeócopat as TNHY; 9tépyopat as 
TNHY EBOX 2ITN). 

46  Seethe two footnotes above. 

47 Crun, Coptic Dictionary, s. v. NAY (219) says “mostly fut[ure] sense.” 
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participle—the Coptic has a circumstantial transposition (e»Ywoxc), func- 
tioning as an attributive clause and referring to the net, ^which they threw into 
the sea" Although this may seem to be in parallel with the Gospel of Thomas, 
where one fisherman actively casts out the net, this is unlikely. It is far more 
likely that—because of the difference in grammatical constructions in Greek 
and Coptic—the Coptic Matt 13:47 is an accurate rendering of the Greek text. 
Due to the lack of a passive voice in Coptic, the net itself plays a much more 
active part in Matt 13:47. It is the net, which "gathered together every kind of 
fish" (cAaCCMOYe ELOYN NTENOC NIM NTBT). From this one can see an interest- 
ing parallel between the Sahidic and some Vulgate witnesses of the Matthean 
passage, in which piscium is added after genere.*? 

Further consideration is possible concerning the net (see in addition sec- 
tion 3, A below), for the Greek word oayyyn in the Latin versions is given as 
either the loanword sagena (mainly in the Vulgate), or alternatively in the Old 
Latin manuscripts (according to Jülicher's edition)?? it is also rendered as rete, 
retia and retiaculum. In the Vulgate, rete is mainly used for the Greek dixtvov. 
This appears to be a general term for a hunting or fishing net.5° However, it 
can also correspond to other Greek terms for net like &upißAnotpov.! The 
Coptic (Sahidic) offers different words for the term “net” as well, e.g., aBw°? 
and ane. The latter is already in Matthew used for different Greek words (for 
&pptBAvjotpov in Matt 4:18; for 8bccvov in Matt 4:20, 21—the Latin Vulgate equiv- 
alent in all those cases is the above stated rete).5? 

These two examples may suffice here for showing how many more fasci- 
nating details can be gained by comparing the different versions and for illus- 
trating that our knowledge of manuscripts relationships and traditions may 
increase through such investigations conducted on a larger scale. 


48 Cf. the Stuttgart Vulgate (5th edition) and John Wordsworth and Henry Julian White, 
eds, Quattuor Evangelia. Vol. 1 of Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
Latine: Secundum editionem Sancti Hieronymi (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889-1898). 
Unfortunately, the passage is not included in Bonifatius Fischer, Varianten zu Matthdus. 
Vol. 1 of Die Lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 10. Jahrhundert (VL; Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 
1988). 

49 Jülicher, Matthäusevangelium, 93. 

50 This is for example the case in Matt 4:20, 21 (within the context of fishing) but also in the 
Old Testament (e.g., Job 18:8 and many more). 

51  Thisisthe case in Matt 4:18 (in a fishing context). 

52 Cf. the observations on the Gospel of Thomas in the first section. 

53 For more instances see Crum, Coptic Dictionary, s.v. Q)Né (571). 
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3 Fishing, New Testament hapax legomena and Documentary 
Papyri?* 


From an exegetical perspective, the three New Testament hapax lego- 
mena within Matt 13:47-50, cayńvn (Matt 13:47), àvaßıßáčw and &yyos (both 
Matt 13:48), usually gain a lot of interest.” This part of the discussion consid- 
ers the use of those three words from Matthew in the wider context of non- 
Christian documentary papyri from the 3rd cent. BCE to the 3rd cent. CE. This 
will be done to assess whether those words were commonplace, as is implied 
by the parable in Matthew, and, secondly, to see whether the evidence from 
documentary papyri casts any further light on the text-critical remarks from 
the previous section. The observations on cayyvy will include very brief notes 
on fishing in ancient times, particularly as seen from a papyrological point of 
view. 


34 Very Brief Observations on Fishing in Ancient Times and a Seine 
(sayy) 

Information about matters concerning fishing in ancient times can be gained 
from different sources. Particularly literary texts°® and illustrations of various 
kinds (e.g., mosaics, paintings) provide details about methods, types of fish, 
etc. Archaeological findings, however, are rather rare, especially for nets and 
other organic material. Evidence from documentary papyri does not provide a 
systematic picture of fishing in the Roman Empire but gives insight into differ- 
ent aspects and pieces of the broader picture. 


54 Documentary papyri in this article are quoted according to their editions as abbreviated 
in the Checklist of Editions (<http://papyri.info/docs/checklist>), the dating of the docu- 
ments follows the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis (<http://www.rzuser.uni-heidelberg 
.de/~gvo/>). 

55 Next to these three, also mAynpdw and xoi: gain some exegetical interest, for they are 
under the suspicion of carrying a special theological meaning within the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, cf. Ewherido, Matthews Gospel and Judaism, 171; Luz, Matthäus, 359- 
360. For xa&(&& meaning “sitting down to judge" in a juridical context cf. Amphilochios 
Papathomas, Juristische Begriffe im ersten Korintherbrief des Paulus: Eine semantisch- 
lexikalische Untersuchung auf der Basis der zeitgenössischen griechischen Papyri (Tyche; 
Supplementband 7; Wien: Holzhausen, 2009), 90-92. 

56  Itmaysuffice here to mention as a rich ancient source for all matters fishing the 2nd cent. 
CE Greco-Roman poet Oppian with his Halieutika, didactic poems on fishing, and the 
Roman author Claudius Aelianus (ca. 175-235 CE) with his De natura animalium. 
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Documents from Egypt show that both in Ptolemaic and in Roman times 
fishing in public waters, as well as the sale of fish, were controlled by the state.5” 
In Ptolemaic times, when the state had a monopoly on fishing, the rights for 
fishing were leased to officials who then made contracts with the fishermen. 
Those fishermen had to pay a quarter of their catch to the crown in addition 
to taxes, though they were more or less free to sell the rest in correspondence 
with the valid regulations. The system appears to have changed only slightly 
in Roman times.5? Next to official control there is evidence for fishing rights 
in private waters held by individuals? and individuals could lease out the 
rights to their private waters. Leasing took place through a variety of different 
arrangements: "Some leases presuppose individual labour, in others [a] lessor 
or lessee engages to provide fishermen, boats, nets. The rent might be in cash 
only, or in cash plus fish, or by simple division of the catch. Leases apply to 
defined areas of water, and usually to a single year? as evidence from Egypt 
shows. Like many workmen in other trades, some fishermen were organised 
in associations.®! The actual work of fishermen was often organised in groups, 
which allowed for fishing on a systematic and large scale. This is particularly 
true for fishing with certain types of nets like the ou. P) Interestingly, 


57 Cf. Raphael Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri 
332B.C.-640A.D. (2nd ed: Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1955; Mailand, 
1972), 664; Bernhard Palme, “Fisch und Fischfang,” in Mit den Griechen zu Tisch in Agypten 
(eds. Harald Froschauer and Cornelia Römer; Nilus. Studien zur Kultur Ägyptens und des 
Vorderen Orients 12; Wien: Phoibos, 2006), 73-80 (77—78). 

58 Particularly interesting is the register of revenues P.Sijp. 30 (2nd cent. CE), where also 
those fishermen are listed who could not pay their taxes because they had not caught 
anything, cf. J. Rudhardt and P.Schubert in A.J.B. Sirks and K.A. Worp, eds., Papyri in mem- 
ory of PJ. Sijpesteijn (P. Sijp.) (American Studies in Papyrology 40; Oakville, cr: American 
Society of Papyrologists, 2007), 201. Leases of fishing rights from the Oxyrhynchite nome 
and from the Roman period are e.g., P.Oxy. XLVI 3267 (ca. 37—41 CE); 3268 (2nd cent. CE); 
3269 (3rd cent. CE) and 3270 (14 September-15 October 309 CE). 

59 For more details, particularly examples from papyri, cf. Taubenschlag, Law of Greco- 
Roman Egypt, 664—666. 

60 Peter Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 2007), 99 (with examples). 

61 Mariano San Nicolò, Agyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemäer und Römer, 1. Teil: 
Die Vereinsarten (with the assistance of Johannes Herrmann; 2nd ed.; MBPF 2/1. München: 
C.H. Beck, 1972), 93-97. 

62 Cf. Bekker-Nielsen, "Technology and Productivity,’ 92: The cayyvy “is a larger net requir- 
ing the effort of several persons [...], or the crews of two separate boats." The numbers 
of people involved in the process of fishing with seines varies in the different sources 
from two to about seventy, cf. Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen, “Fishing in the Roman World,’ in 
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there is evidence of poaching, as is found in the petition P.Oxy. XIX 2234 
(12 May a1 CE). However, it appears that only literary texts give evidence of fish- 
ing being also a leisure time activity for the rich and superior.®3 

In common with contemporary fishermen, there is evidence of a variety of 
different fishing methods, including the use of different nets, hooks and lines. 
The easiest method of fishing in ancient times was to collect fish that were 
washed up to the shallow parts of the beach by hand.‘ Tridents and harpoons 
with barbs allowed for more success in fishing, for fish did not see their catch- 
ers approach that easily. Fishing with the use of rods was carried out in dif- 
ferent ways. The oldest method was probably to keep a line with a hook at the 
end in one's hand without a stick. Another technique was to put several lines 
on a rope and to put it into the waters.56 


"Ancient Nets and Fishing Gear: Proceedings of the International Workshop on Nets and 
Fishing Gear in Classical Antiquity: A First Approach" Cádiz, November 15-17, 2007 (eds. 
Tonnes Bekker Nielsen and Darío Bernal Casasola; Cádiz: Universidad de Cádiz, Servicio 
de Publicaciones; Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2010), 187—204 (190—191). 

63 Cf. Bekker-Nielsen, “Fishing in the Roman World,’ 191, states that “angling was the pre- 
ferred fishing technique for recreational fishing"; Dietrich Sahrhage, Die Schätze Neptuns: 
Eine Kulturgeschichte der Fischerei im Rómischen Reich (Frankfurt am Main and Berlin: 
Peter Lang, 2002), 45, lists Marc Antony, Cleopatra, Augustus and Marcus Aurelius 
according to Plutarch's biographies as examples. The story of Marc Antony and Cleopatra 
going fishing together is particularly worth mentioning as it takes place in Egypt on the 
Nile and involves Marc Antony trying to trick Cleopatra into believing that he is a bet- 
ter fisherman than he actually is. Cleopatra figures out his doings and plays a prank on 
him by having a salted fish from the Black Sea put on his hook (cf. Plutarch, Ant. 29.3-4; 
E.H. Warmington, ed., Demetrius and Antony. Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. Vol. 9 of Plutarch’s 
Lives (trans. Bernadotte Perrin; 4th ed.; LCL; London: William Heinemann; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1968). 

64 Stone walls detained fish from going back into the sea in areas where there was a huge dif- 
ference between high and low tide. Literary evidence also tells us about different poisons 
that were used on stones to intoxicate fish coming out of their hiding places, cf. Sahrhage, 
Die Schätze Neptuns, 41-43. 

65 Cf. Sahrhage, Die Schätze Neptuns, 43-45. 

66 Rods were made of elastic wood (including that of cornel cherry trees and junipers). The 
line was made of different material; hair from a horse's tail was used next to plant mate- 
rial like broom or flax. Hooks came in all types and sizes and were usually made of bronze 
or tinned iron, cf. Sahrhage, Die Schätze Neptuns, 46. Many things could be used as baits, 
small fish, different sorts of meat, a dough made from flower and cheese, though also arti- 
ficial baits were in use, as the Roman author Claudius Aelianus (ca. 175-235 CE) reports in 
his work De natura Animalium, cf. Sahrhage, Die Schätze Neptuns, 50-51. 
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Nets allowed the most productive catching of fish. There were a lot of differ- 
ent types of nets (associated with different techniques). The cast net, cayyvy, 
was a large net and already widely used in ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
It usually had a couple of floats made of wood or cork on one side and on the 
other side counterweights of stone, pottery or lead were attached to it,68 so 
that it hung “suspended between weights (at its lower edge) and floats (at the 
upper edge).”®° This seine could be used “from the shore [...], but most often 
from a range of sea craft [...], ranging from small skiffs [...] to ships of signifi- 
cant size."? The first meant that fishermen cast the net into the water and had 
to drag it back by the use of towing ropes. The latter suggests that the net was 
cast out from a boat and was then either dragged onto the shore by the help 
of people, or animals, or that it was brought in by the help of another boat. So 
seines were used either from the beach, or from one or two boats.”! Once the 
net was dragged onto the shore the fish were collected and put into baskets 
that could contain water to keep the fish alive and fresh. 

The noun cayjvy can be found only occasionally in documentary papyri 
and its meaning is hard to determine in those contexts. One occurrence 
from Ptolemaic times is the very fragmentary account P.Tebt. 111.2 868 (early 


67 Apart from the seine, cast-nets were used widely in form of a round net with counter- 
weights on the edges and a rope by which it would be brought in. Those smaller nets could 
be cast out by one fisherman only. Also hand nets, dip nets, and fish traps are attested in 
ancient times. Cf. Dunkel, “Die Fischerei am See Genesareth und das Neue Testament,” 
375-381, and Sahrhage, Die Schätze Neptuns, 54-57. Cf. also Bekker-Nielsen, "Technology 
and Productivity" 89-93, who comments on spears, hooks, nets and creels and pro- 
vides a useful list of different nets (and their Greek terms), which were used in ancient 
times (91). 

68 Cf. Luz, Matthäus, 359. Nets were usually made either of flax or hemp, though fibres of 
palms, broom, aloe and mulberry worked as well, cf. Sahrhage, Die Schätze Neptuns, 53. 

69 Bekker-Nielsen, “Fishing in the Roman World,” 192. 

70 Geoffrey Kron, “Ancient Fishing and Fish Farming,” in The Oxford Handbook of Animals 
in Classical Thought and Life (ed. Gordon Lindsay Campbell; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2014), 192-202 (193). 

71 Cf. Kron, "Ancient Fishing and Fish Farming,” 194; Cf. Bekker-Nielsen, “Fishing in the 
Roman World,” 189, and for the process 192: “Laying a seine from a boat, then closing it by 
hauling at both ends simultaneously is technically simple but places a limit on the size of 
the seine, since a disproportionately large net will capsize the boat when the hauling pro- 
cess begins. Using two boats raises a new problem: unless the boats have been anchored 
beforehand, when hauling is commenced the boats will move towards the seine rather 
than vice versa. For this reason, a large seine is more easily worked from the beach. In that 
case, boats are used to lay the seine, which is pulled ashore by teams of fishers standing 
on the beach or in shallow water.’ 
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2nd cent. BCE), which "seems to be concerned with revenue from the fishing 
industry"? Unfortunately, the rendering of the genitive plural coyvvóv in line 
2 lacks the context to give more details. Also, in a long list of wages and pay- 
ments from Roman times, P.Mil.Vogl. VII 302 (28 October 151 CE), belonging to 
the Laches-archive, nets are mentioned. The fragmentary line, however, does 
not allow one to draw any further conclusions about type and usage of those 
nets nor does the context—l. 201: coyíjvac F|... |rı( ) (Spaxpai) n () (nets... 
8 drachmas"). 

Apart from these two instances of the actual word oayńvn, there are other 
documents that hint at the use of such a net: In the register of revenues from 
fishing in the Hermopolite nome, P.Sijp. 30 (2nd cent. CE), someone who is 
fishing with a net, a coryyveutys, has paid 68 drachmas—l. 45: vovel onpatvo(vat) 
oi teA( var) veAeigO (ar) und gaynvevtod a (Sp.) Ey ("the tax-collectors report hav. 
ing been paid by a fisherman with a net 68 drachmas"). 

The verb oayyveow (“to drag a net") is used in the famous oath of fishermen 
in the south of the Faiyum “near a marshy lake,"? ps1 VIII 901 (17 April 46 CE), 
in which Heraclides, the scribe of the fishermen, and 13 elders of the fisher- 
men, “who had the concession to fish on the beach of Berenicis,’ swear “that 
they will not catch the fish sacred to the gods." It is worth having a closer look 
at the actual oath itself, preserved in lines 12-15 (and more or less repeated in 
lines 21-24), where the fourteen fishermen mentioned by name swear “that we 
never have been and never will be guilty of fishing or dragging a net or cast- 
ing a net to catch the images of the divine oxyrhynchi and lepidoti, according 
to the terms of our official contract made by us and other fishermen. If we 
swear truly, may it be well with us, if falsely, the reverse”’°—. 12-15; el (1.7) pv 
unde Ev ovveotopyxevan (l. cuviatopyxevat) unde cvvioto|pja (1. ouviotopnceiv) 
&[A]téouct (l. aAtedovot) òè oayyvyevtat (1. cayynvedovot) pyde aupiBoA£éovct 
(l. aupıBoredovon) xvvyyouvtes (1. xvvyyobat) Wwa (1. eiSwra) ðv dEvpdvywv 
(1. dEupbyyav) x(ai) Aemıdwrav | dx<o>AobOwe TH yeyev[y] Evy! DG’ luv ve toi) 
TOY ETEPWV KALEWV Önocla xıpoypapia (I. xeıpoypapia). Eouwpxodat (1. edopxodct) 
pèv | hpi Zen (1. ed) int (1. ety), &ptopxoóct tà 8& tadavavrla (1. evovtic). 


72 A.S. Hunt, J.G. Smyly and C.C. Edgar, eds., The Tebtunis Papyri, Volume 111, Part 11 (Graeco- 
Roman Archaeology 4; London: Cambridge University Press, 1938), 117. 

73 Cf. A.S. Hunt and C.C. Edgar, eds., Select Papyri 11: Non-Literary Papyri. Public Documents 
(LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), 373 mention of 4th reprint in 1977. 

74 Allan C. Johnson, Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian. Vol. 2 of An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome (Paterson, NJ: Pageant Books, 1959), 376. 

75  Forthe English translation cf. Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri 11: Non-Literary Papyri. Public 
Documents, 373 and 375; Johnson, Roman Egypt, 376. 
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This oath is not only interesting in terms of learning more about the life of 
fishermen and that they were organised in associations, or in terms of learning 
some names of actual fishermen in New Testament times in Egypt, but also and 
primarily because of the special status some of the fish had in certain areas. 
The two types of fish named in this document are the oxyrhynchi (óËÚpuyxou), 76 
the sharp-nosed fish, and the lepidoti (Aenıöwroi), most likely referring to the 
barbus bynni, a ray-finned sort of fish." The oxyrhynchi have a special connec- 
tion to the city of Oxyrhynchos (modern el-Bahnasa), the lepidoti were espe- 
cially worshipped in the Aemtdwta&v méAtc, which is in Upper Egypt, modern 
Nag“ el-Mescheich opposite Girga. They were assumed to be images of the dei- 
ties (ciSwAa Oev) who took their form"? and were, therefore, not permitted to 
be caught.”? Although the text does not explicitly say so, one can assume that 
if the fishermen had actually caught one of these sacred fish by accident that 
they would have thrown them back into the sea.®° If this is true, it allows for 
a comparison to the biblical text and the Gospel of Thomas, though the other 
way round, because the "special" fish (singular or plural) would not be thrown 
back into the water but be taken out (into baskets). 


3.2 Bringing Up (dvabibegw) 

Though dvaßıßalo may be a hapax legomenon in the New Testament, it is 
attested in documentary papyri. The oldest extant attestation is a complaint 
about vine cutters from the famous Zenon archive from the mid ard cent. BCE, 
P.Cair.Zen. rv 59736. In lines 32-36 the text reads: xoi eis «àv ùnočvyiwv x&v | 
pepo Ocpuévov Eni TA Puta | wote dye dnoplibas (1. &moppipac) ev mp | 6861 cà 
gutta, Thv yuvatxa | dveßißacev (“and one of them, throwing the shoots down 
on the road from the donkeys that were hired to carry them, had his wife 
mount")?! This most likely expresses a criticism that the hired people for the 


76 For further details cf. Ingrid Gamer-Wallert, Fische und Fischkulte im Alten Agypten 
(AgAbh 21; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970), 91-95. 

77 Cf. Gamer-Wallert, Fische und Fischkulte, 95-98. 

78 | Cf Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri 11: Non-Literary Papyri. Public Documents, 375. 

79 Details and further reasons for such practice are discussed by Gamer-Wallert, Fische und 
Fischkulte, 78—85. 

80 Literary evidence tells about the superstition of some Egyptians according to which they 
would not eat fish caught with hooks for the hook could have touched one of the sacred 
fish, cf. Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, 98. Of course, there were also entire areas in 
which fishing was not allowed because of its population of sacred fish, cf. Gamer-Wallert, 
Fische und Fischkulte, 84-85. 

81 Cf. John S. Kloppenborg, The Tenants in the Vineyard: Ideology, Economics, and Agrarian 
Conflict in Jewish Palestine (WUNT 195; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 430-433. 
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vine cutting and the transport of the vine saplings did not do their work prop- 
erly and, instead of having the donkeys carrying the wine, at least one was used 
to carry a cutter's wife. It is easy to understand the word avaßıßaw in this con- 
text of climbing unto the back of a donkey by looking at the verbum simplex 
Bıßalo (to exalt, to mount), the causal of Batvw (to walk, to mount), and the 
prefix &va- (upwards). 

A second, rather fragmentary example is P.Diosk. 13 (18 September 152? 
BCE), a letter most likely concerning the arrival of a superior. The beginning of 
line 6 reads: [about 7 characters missing |vàc ooct[o]c davaßıßa[Z]Jovow. Maresch, 
the editor of that papyrus suggests, that this means "they are bringing up the 
belongings" and refers to going up the Nile.82 

In two examples deriving from Roman times, SB X 10529 b (1st-2nd cent. CE) 
and P.Oxy. 111 513 (28 June? 184 CE), àvaßıßáčw refers to bidding (at an auction). 
They are, however, of less interest for the present context. 


3.3 Vessels (&yyog and &yystov) 

In the documentary papyri, &yyos appears only once with certainty.®? This is 
in the private letter SB XXII 15708 (about 100 CE) in line 59. Unfortunately, the 
context remains unclear due to the fragmentary appearance of the papyrus. 

A similar word in meaning (and coming from the same word family) &yyeiov, 
however, is used much more frequently. As the text-critical observations in sec- 
tion 2 have shown, the Greek transmission of the New Testament offers the 
word dyyeiov as an alternative reading. Hence, it is worth having a closer look at 
its use in documentary papyri as well. There it is not always possible to decide 
what dyyeiov denotes specifically, as it is a general term for a vessel that can 
hold both dry and fluid substances. The material from which it is made varies 
and can be “various metals, wood, ceramics, glass, leather, etc? 27 it also comes 
in different sizes as it can contain large or small quantities and has therefore 
different prices allotted to it. 

The vessel was used for keeping food, though so far I have not found an 
example of the container being used for fish (or the water to keep a fish in). 
Among liquid substances, many attestations show that éyyeia contained wine 


82  J.MS. Cowley, K. Maresch and C. Barnes, eds., Das Archiv des Phrurarchen Dioskurides 
(154-145 v.Chr.?) (P.Phrur.Diosk.) Papyri aus den Sammlungen von Heidelberg, Köln München 
und Wien (Papyrologica Coloniensia 30; Paderborn: Ferdinand Schöningh, 2003), 85. 

83 Foran overview of the use of &yyos, &yyelov and dyyel8tov see N. Kruit and K.A. Worp, "Two 
Notes on Byzantine Containers,” Münstersche Beiträge zur Antiken Handelsgeschichte 21/2 
(2002): 44-52 (45-52). 

84 Kruit and Worp, "Byzantine Containers,” 48. 
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and oil, once even castor oil in P.Col. 111 21.2 (257-256 BCE?). As the letter BGU 
XVI 2632 (after 28 August 7 BCE) deals with wine, "the jar at my place contain- 
ing the harvest of the estate" most likely refers to grapes or wine as well— 
l. 6-7: Tò nap’ ¿pot neinevov | THs póoec Tod xwplov &yy< e>tov. In addition, char- 
lock is mentioned as well as mustard and honey.®5 

The following examples refer to foodstuff being held in an &yyeia: The list of 
groceries PSI VI 553 (29 September 260 BCE) from the famous Zenon archive 
mentions two cyyeta that contain snails—l. 10: xoxAiwv ayyela B. “150 bunches 
of grapes in four dyyeto" (probably best imagined as crates) are mentioned in 
another papyrus from the Zenon archive within a list of deliveries, P.Lond. 
VII 1998 (16 July 250 BCE), which was most likely written in Alexandria—l. 4 
atapvays Bórpuç (l. Bóvpusc) pv Ev ayyeloıc 6. In a couple of documents from 
BGU XVIIL.1, &yyeîa hold grain, e.g., 2740.12 (87-86 BCE); 2755.11 (ca. 78-77 BCE) 
and 2756.10 (ca. 78-77 BCE). The same content can be seen in P.Berl. Salm. 17.11 
(before 28 January 77 BCE). 

Apart from those edible materials, @yyeia were also used for keeping charcoal 
(ayyeio most likely meaning “sacks”), e.g., in another papyrus from the Zenon 
archive, P.Mich. I 103 passim (mid 3rd cent. BCE), chaff,86 pigeons (dyyeia most 
likely meaning “cots”); e.g., in P.Mil.Vogl. rv 208.10 and n (2nd cent. BCE?) and 
P.Tebt. 1 84.9 (after [?] September 119 BCE) or geese (&yyetx most likely mean- 
ing “cages”), e.g., in yet another papyrus from the Zenon archive, PSI V 534.9 
and n (mid ard cent. BCE). 

Further things stored in &yyeia can be a letter (SB VI 9367 [6], recto 7 
[6 June—5 July 187 BCE]) or money (thousands of drachmas), which is the case 
in P.Tebt. v 1151.55, 203, 216, 241, 266, 279, 289 and 303 (after 24 March 112 BCE). 
Woven goods in 31 &yyeia are mentioned in line 10 of the report of a transport 
P.Hels. 1 7 (27 February 163 BCE). 

Without any specific content cyyeto are found in O.Florida 14.11 (mid to end 
2nd cent. CE) in connection with giving birth to a child; in the account of an 
association for the worship of the Dioscori, P.Lund. rv n (2nd-3rd cent. CE) in 
line 21, where they cost 4 drachmas; in connection with a lease of a public bath, 
SB VIII 9921.7 (3rd cent. CE) or in a list of utensils with a short note about the 
dispatch of those utensils in P.Oxy. XIV 1657.8 and 17 (late 3rd cent. CE). 

All those examples show that the word dyyeiov was much more common in 
everyday language than the word &yyos, and that it has a wide range of mean- 
ings and contents, including edible goods. By reading the plural &yyeio, Codex 


85 For examples of food contained in dyyeíov cf. Kruit and Worp, "Byzantine Containers,” 49 
and 5o. 
86 Cf. Kruit and Worp, “Byzantine Containers,’ 49. 
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Bezae therefore offers a rather probable word from an everyday point of view, 
even if it has not been possible to identify a papyrus that uses dyyetov for hold- 
ing fish yet. Of course, one cannot make a direct text-critical argument out 
of that observation. First, this is impossible from a Historical-Jesus point of 
view, assuming that Jesus told his parables in Aramaic, not Greek?" and that 
all Greek words are therefore at some point translations and were most likely 
adopted already as such into the Gospel when putting it all together. It is also 
a fact that in the end the gospels are—to some extent— written versions of 
oral stories that may have undergone several stages of reformulation (at least 
at some point). Therefore, it is wisest not to go as far as to suggest that dyyeta is 
the more likely reading. However, it is not implausible to suggest, based upon 
surviving documentary evidence, that the change in Codex Bezae reflects a 
word that might have been used in a Greek correspondence about such an 
everyday occurrence of catching fish and putting them into a vessel of what- 
ever sort. 


4 Concluding Remarks 


The kingdom parable of the net in Matt 13:47-50 is a fascinating story. On 
the one hand, it has parallels both in the Gospel of Thomas and in the early 
Christian writings (Clement of Alexandria's Stromata) which differ from each 
other both in formal and theological aspects as shown in section 1. On the 
other hand, the text-critical survey in section 2 made it clear that—despite the 
fact that the different accounts are put together rather independently of each 
other—there is still room to wonder about some connections, like the Latin 
rendering meliora in Codex Bezae (Matt 13:48), which seems to correspond 
with Clement of Alexandria’s version, which has the comparative dueıvövwv in 
his version of the parable. Much more could and should be done in the area of 
comparing versions, though such an undertaking would first depend on trust- 
worthy and thorough text-critical editions within every tradition. A particular 
problem in the field of Coptic Studies is the lack of a proper edition of the 
Old Testament and only outdated text-critical editions of the New Testament. 
Much could be learnt about the early stages of text transmission from such 
research. Thus—for instance—in the present case, the relationship between 
the use of the positive, comparative, and superlative form of the word *good" 
in Matt 13:49 might be illuminated further. 


87 Cf. e.g., already Joachim Jeremias, Die Gleichnisse Jesu (uth ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1996), 16-20. 
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The third section has shown that looking at the different ways in which fish- 
ing could be conducted in ancient times creates the opportunity to ask new 
textual questions. The observation that a seine, oayyyvn, had to be handled by 
at least two people makes one wonder about the versions of the parable told 
in the Gospel of Thomas and by Clement of Alexandria, where it is only one 
person who casts the net and—in the case of the Gospel of Thomas— draws it 
up from the sea as well. Even if parables are a metaphorical way of talking, one 
may still contemplate what the hearers and readers with fishing knowledge 
would have made of these stories. Furthermore, a closer look into everyday 
matters in the third section has also brought evidence that the idea of having 
special fish to watch out for was known in ancient times (even if the good fish 
sorted out in the New Testament are not envisaged as sacred). 

The observations concerning the Codex Bezae variant reading ayyeıa in 
comparison with documentary papyri have shown that the word choice 
corresponds to an everyday usage. As it was not possible to identify &yyeiov 
as a vessel for fish yet, though definitely as a vessel that could hold liq- 
uids such as water to keep a fish alive and therefore fresh, and because the 
transmission of the New Testament text does not have a strong support for 
that reading, not much could be gained from these observations for text- 
critical statements. Still, the method itself should not be dismissed too quickly, 
for there might be other instances where consideration of the documentary 
papyri could indirectly support or reject a certain reading Së 

Although ancient evidence supports the habit of throwing back fish into the 
sea (even if this is not clearly stated in the Matthean passage, though clearly 
so in the Gospel of Thomas), there is no evidence that big fish would have been 
returned to the water. Any modern habit of doing that, therefore, is either a 
perversion of the Gospel of Thomas (particularly if it is a large fish) or has to be 
related to a different tradition that is, so far, biblically unattested. 


88 Cf. Christina M. Kreinecker, 2. Thessaloniker (PKNT 3; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2010), 160—161, and the observations on dvouia and &uapria in 2 Thess 2:3. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Son's Ignorance in Matthew 24:36: 
An Exercise in Textual and Redaction Criticism 


Daniel B. Wallace 


1 Introduction 


In the heart of the Olivet Discourse is a surprising admission on the lips of the 
Lord. In Matthew's version, Jesus says, “Now concerning that day and hour no 
one knows [it], neither the angels of heaven, nor the Son, except the Father 
alone.” The words o08£ 6 vióc, however, are not found in all the Mss, nor even 
in all the earliest Mss. The pedigree of the witnesses that lack the words is suf- 
ficient to raise some doubt; “nor the Son" may well be a later scribal addition. 
Did scribes omit these words from the text of Matthew or did they add these 
words to Matthew? The great majority of NT scholars today would argue that 
the words “nor the Son" are authentic in Matt 24:36. And some would even 
claim that early “orthodox” scribes deleted the words in order to safeguard the 
omniscience of Christ. It is this near-consensus that I wish to challenge in this 


paper. 


2 Brief History of the Discussion 


Going back in time and starting with the end of the nineteenth century, we 
find that no consensus existed on this textual problem. 

In 1885, M.F. Sadler left the issue open: “After ‘not the angels of heaven, [sev- 
eral Mss | insert, ‘neither the Son’ [0088 ó vióç, after Mark xiii.32]." This sounds 
as though Sadler did not accept the longer reading. But on the next page he 
states that “‘neither the Son, according to many authorities, [is] to be read 
here as in St. Mark.’ 


* It is fitting that Mike Holmes should be lauded with a Festschrift. Mike has been one of the 
major scholars of NT textual criticism for several decades. It is a great privilege to offer this 
essay to honor him, a man I regard as both a mentor and friend. 

1 M.F Sadler, The Gospel According to St. Matthew: With Notes Critical and Practical (2nd ed.; 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1885), 369. Italics added. 
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In Willoughby Allen's 1912 commentary on Matthew in the Icc series, the 
author argued that the omission is authentic: “—ovdé 6 vióc] ... its omission 
would be so consonant with Mt's treatment of Mk. in respect of statements 
about the person of Christ, that it is difficult to think that he would have 
retained the clause [sic: ‘phrase’ is meant] here.” 

In 1915, Alan Hugh McNeile wrestled with the question of the authenticity of 
ovd€ ó vlóc, without making a decision: 


The words are certain in Mk., but in Mt., though the evidence for them 
is strong, they may be a scribal addition; he often avoids words which 
imply limitation of the Lord's knowledge (see on viii. 29) and would be 
the more likely to avoid a plain statement of it. On the other hand scribes 
might equally shun the words, Mt. and not Mk. suffering from the omis- 
sion because the former gospel was the more popular and widely used. 
If Mt. himself omitted the words, his addition of póvoç after Mk's ei un ó 
mate may have been intentional, suggesting the truth without stating it 
explicitly... 3 


Alfred Plummer, also writing in 1915, waffled on the textual problem as well: 


[This problem] is not easy to decide. On the one hand, the words might 
easily be omitted on account of their difficulty; on the other, they might 
be inserted in Mt....we have seen that Mt. nearly always omits or alters 
anything in Mk. which seems to encourage a low conception of the 
Messiah. ..., and it is not likely that he would have retained this explicit 
limitation of the Messiah’s knowledge. He has struck out statements 
which imply ignorance on His part. Would he have left standing a confes- 
sion that He was ignorant? Moreover, the addition of “alone” (uóvoç) after 
"except the Father" looks like a wish to give the sense of Christ's words, 
without the express admission that the Son, in this matter, shared the 
ignorance of men and Angels.* 


2 Willoughby C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to 
S. Matthew (3rd ed., 1cc; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1912), 260. 

3 Alan Hugh McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew: The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices (London: Macmillan, 1915), 356. 

4 Alfred Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew (Grand 
Rapids: Baker 1982; reprinted from the 1915 edition), 339. 
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But Plummer then adds, “When Mk. and Mt. wrote, no one would have put into 
the mouth of Christ a confession of ignorance which He had never made. Zahn 
holds that both external and internal evidence favour the genuineness of o08£ 
6 vióç in Mt...; and Wellhausen retains them... "5 

Some exegetes thought the longer reading was authentic. James Morison, 
writing in 1884—just three years after Westcott and Hort's game-changing 
New Testament in the Original Greek was published— said: “Nor the Son (0082 ó 
vióc): These words are not in the received text, or in the great body of the man- 
uscripts; and yet they were probably in the autograph of Matthew.” Morison 
follows this with a detailed discussion of the external evidence." 

Within a couple of decades, Hort's views were gaining momentum,’ and the 
pronouncement on the inauthenticity of the shorter reading could be asserted 
more dogmatically and with less evidence. For example, David Smith writing 
in 1908 declared: "The Received Text omits ‘nor the Son’ in mistaken zeal for 
the deity of our Lord.” 

But for many decades several scholars were more cautious, though siding 
with the longer reading. Floyd V. Filson, writing in 1960, is representative: 


Jesus confesses that even he, the Son, does not know. Some ancient 
authorities omit or the Son; either "Matthew" omitted these words, 
not wanting to say, as Mark did, that Jesus did not know the day, and 
a later scribe supplied them from Mk., or, probably, they were included 
by ‘Matthew,’ and some early scribe left them out to avoid saying Jesus 


5 Ibid. Others during this period seemed to lean in favor of the omission (so Anthony John 
Maas, The Gospel According to Saint Matthew [St. Louis: Becktold, 1898], 245-246; William 
Bruce, Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew [4th ed.; London: Missionary 
and Tract Society, 1910; (1st ed. 1866)], 548-549; John Monro Gibson, The Gospel According to 
St. Matthew [New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1890], 343-344). 

6 James Morison, A Practical Commentary on The Gospel According to St. Matthew (Boston: 
Bartlett, 1884), 486—487. 

7 lbid. 487. 

8 This textual problem is discussed in B.F. Westcott and FJ.A. Hort, The New Testament in the 
Original Greek: Introduction [and] Appendix, (and ed.; London: Macmillan, 1896), 17-18 of 
Appendix. Although generally not admitting scribal corruption due to theological reasons 
(“even among the numerous unquestionably spurious readings of the New Testament there 
are no signs of deliberate falsification of the text for dogmatic purposes" [282]), Hort says of 
this problem that the omission of these words is *explained by the doctrinal difficulty which 
they seemed to contain" (18). 

9 David Smith, The Gospel According to St. Matthew: An Introduction and Notes (London: 
Andrew Melrose, 1908), 202. 
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was ignorant. Certainly the words only the Father imply ignorance in 
the Son.!? 


After the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament appeared in 1966, 
and especially after Bruce Metzger's Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament was published five years later, most exegetes expressed their views 
in no uncertain terms. We will turn later to the statement by Metzger. For now, 
we simply note that a litany of commentaries—including those by F.W. Beare, 
Robert H. Gundry, Alexander Sand, Daniel J. Harrington, Donald A. Hagner, 
W.D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, Ulrich Luz, Hubert Frankemólle, John Nolland, 
R.T. France, and David L. Turner!!—all claim that the longer reading is authen- 
tic and the issue is settled, with some of them even citing Metzger's Textual 
Commentary as the basis for their statement without further ado. 

Bart Ehrman, too, is convinced that o)8£ 6 vióc is authentic in Matthew. 
Ehrman was Metzger's last doctoral student at Princeton Seminary. Picking 
up on Metzger's arguments, he takes the discussion to a new level. He is con- 
vinced that the words were expunged by proto-orthodox scribes who found 
the idea of the Son of God's ignorance problematic.” Further, the gram- 
matical argument is stated more forcefully: “not only is the phrase o08& ó vióç 
found in our earliest and best manuscripts of Matthew, it is also necessary on 
internal grounds." 


10 Floyd V. Filson, A Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960), 258. 

11 FW. Beare, The Gospel According to Matthew: Translation, Introduction and Commentary 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981), 473; Robert H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on 
His Literary and Theological Art (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 492; Alexander Sand, Das 
Evangelium nach Matthäus, Regensburger Neues Testament (Regensburg: Pustet, 1986), 
498; Daniel J. Harrington, The Gospel of Matthew (sv 1; Collegeville, mn: Liturgical, 1991), 
342; Donald A. Hagner, Matthew 14-28 (wBC 1B; Dallas: Word, 1995), 716; W.D. Davies and 
Dale C. Allison Jr., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew (3 vols.; icc; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988, 1991, 1997), 3:377n22; Ulrich Luz, Das 
Evangelium nach Matthäus (3 vols; EKKNT; Zürich/Düsseldorf: Benziger; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1997), 3:449n22; Hubert Frankemólle Matthäus Kommentar 2 
(Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1997), 409; John Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary 
on the Greek Text (NIGNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 990; R.T. France, The Gospel 
of Matthew (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 931m; David L. Turner, Matthew 
(BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008), 590. 

12 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christologi- 
cal Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993), 92. 

13 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 92. Italics added. 
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To sum up this brief treatment of the text in the last 130 years, prior to 
Westcott and Hort's views taking seed, there was no consensus. And even 
after their view of the text dominated the guild of NT textual criticism, most 
still hedged their wording. But after Metzger's Textual Commentary, pub- 
lished ninety years after Hort, a consensus emerged: o0de ó vióc is authentic in 
Matt 24:36. 

And now, forty-four years later, the basic reason that most scholars today 
regard “nor the Son" to be authentic in Matthew is threefold: (1) External evi- 
dence: earlier and better witnesses have the phrase; (2) Intrinsic evidence: the 
grammar is awkward without the words; (3) Transcriptional evidence: early 
orthodox scribes would be more likely to delete the phrase to safeguard the 
omniscience of Christ than to add the phrase due to the parallel in Mark 13:32. 


3 The Significance of Matthew 24:36 for Ehrman 


I will be challenging this consensus and the arguments on its behalf. Before 
we get into the details, however, I want to discuss a bit more the significance 
that this textual problem has for Ehrman’s claim that proto-orthodox scribes 
changed the text of the NT to conform it to their theological agenda. Ehrman 
has articulated in greater detail than had been done previously arguments for 
the longer reading, especially focusing on the likelihood of an early orthodox 
corruption of the text. 

For Ehrman, Matt 24:36 is the key proof-text in his magnum opus, Orthodox 
Corruption of Scripture, that proto-orthodox scribes significantly altered the NT 
for theological reasons. Ehrman discusses it explicitly at least half a dozen times 
in Misquoting Jesus.^ And, in an academic monograph, Studies in the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament (volume 33 of the prestigious New Testament 
Tools and Studies series), Ehrman calls it “the most famous instance" of doctri- 
nal alteration.” In Misquoting Jesus, he argues: “The reason [for the omission] 
is not hard to postulate; if Jesus does not know the future, the Christian claim 
that he is a divine being is more than a little compromised.”! Ehrman suggests 


14 Bart D Ehrman, Misquoting Jesus: The Story Behind Who Changed the Bible and Why (New 
York: HarperCollins, 2007), 95, 110, 204, 209, 223n19, 224n16. 

15 Bart D. Ehrman, “Text and Transmission: The Historical Significance of the ‘Altered’ Text,’ 
in Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 33; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 333. 

16 — Misquoting Jesus, 204. 
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that the omission would have arisen in the late second century, as a proto- 
orthodox response to the Adoptionist heresy.!” 

While my primary objective in this paper is to reexamine a reading that has 
been relegated to the apparatus, I also need to interact with Ehrman's treat- 
ment of it since he has offered more detailed arguments on behalf of ovde ó vióc. 
As a foretaste of where I am heading with this topic, I wish to express my 
substantial agreement with Ehrman, Metzger, and most other scholars that 
Matt 24:36 was indeed changed for doctrinal reasons. Theological motive had 
a large role in the change, but it was not the scribes' theology. 


4 Comparison of Matthew 24:36 and Mark 13:32 


We begin with a comparison of Matt 24:36 and Mark 13:32. Regular roman font 
means that the words are in both texts; bold represents words found only in 
Matthew; and italics indicate words found only in Mark. Finally, what is under- 
lined is the textual variant in question. 
Matt 24:36: Ilept Sè tç ñuépaç Exelvng xat poc oddelc oldev, obdE ol d'yyeAot 
TOV odpavay ovdE 6 vióc, ei ui rop póvoç. 
Mark 13:32: IIepi 88 cfc ñuépaç exetvng 7 THs pac oddeic oldev, 0088 ol dyyeAot 
£y OUPAVA OLE 6 ulóç, Ei u?) ó MATH. 


In English, putting both texts together, we have: 


Matt/Mark: Now concerning that day {and/or the} hour no one knows 
[it]—neither the angels {of/in} {the heavens/heaven} nor the Son— 
except the Father alone. 


17  Heargues that it would have been an anti-Adoptionist variant, not an anti-Arian variant: 
“although the phrase would have continued to be problematic in later times, for exam- 
ple, during the Arian controversy, it was omitted much earlier, before the christological 
debates of the fourth century: it is lacking in the Diatessaron and Origen, and ina range of 
versional witnesses whose convergence is inexplicable apart from the existence of their 
common text at least as early as the late second century” (Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 
92). Recently, Adam Messer (“Patristic Theology and Recension in Matthew 24.36,” in 
Revisiting the Corruption of the New Testament: Manuscript, Patristic, and Apocryphal 
Evidence [ed. D.B. Wallace; Text and Canon of the New Testament 1; Grand Rapids: Kregel, 
2011]) has challenged Ehrman’s basis and has pointed out that patristic awareness of any 
tension here is almost wholly lacking until the fourth century (see 170-173). 
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As one can see, most of the bold and italicized words are only minor differ- 
ences between Matthew and Mark. But one difference is quite significant: 
the uövos that is found only in Matthew. It should be added that Mark's text 
is secure: only one tenth-century Greek Ms (codex x) and one late Vulgate Ms 
drop 008 ó vidg from Mark. 


& `£ 


5 Arguments for the Authenticity of o08£ 6 vids in Matthew 24:36 


We now turn to arguments for the authenticity of o08£ ó vióc in Matt 24:36, 
starting with external evidence. 


5.1 External Evidence 

As a preliminary comment, I will be using the traditional text-type catego- 
ries to describe the groupings of these witnesses, though I recognize that the 
adequacy of this description has been seriously questioned in recent years.!? 
After critiquing the defects of Münster's Teststellen approach for determining 
textual relations, Epp concludes that “clusters function much as ‘text types’ 
have since Westcott-Hort, though with the recognition that now definitions are 
necessarily less rigid, Mss are far more numerous, and their interrelationships 
are much more complex"? My usage is not intended to indicate a commit- 
ment to text-types as legitimate groupings, but rather to help the reader get a 
handle on how the witnesses line up in their affiliations. As Holmes recently 
noted, “The observation that most manuscripts, at least most of the time, tend 
to align with one of the three major textual traditions is a legitimate and help- 
ful simplification of an otherwise difficult-to-navigate sea of data.’2° Thus, 
I will use the terms “Alexandrian,” “Western,” “Byzantine,” and even “Caesarean,” 
recognizing that these categories may be far less than what Hort, Streeter, 


18  Seeespecially David C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their 
Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 165—174, 286—301, 305-308; Eldon 
J. Epp, "Textual Clusters: Their Past and Future in New Testament Textual Criticism," in 
The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis 
(2nd ed.; eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 
519-577. 

19 Epp, “Textual Clusters,’ 570. 

20 Michael W. Holmes, “Working with an Open Textual Tradition: Challenges in Theory 
and Practice, in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in 
Contemporary Research (eds. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; sBL Text-Critical 
Studies 8; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 77. 
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Colwell, et al., thought of as text-types, and that their implicit links to geo- 
graphical regions are overstated at best.?! 

The NA28 apparatus, the UBs? apparatus, and the Text und Textwert volume 
on Matthew”? give a comprehensive list of external data for this textual prob- 
lem. I will only list the more important witnesses. 


X*, 2 B D Of” it; Diatessaron?" Irlat Or Hiermss Chr 
N (Sinaiticus) a fourth-century Alexandrian majuscule, is one of the two most 
important witnesses to the Alexandrian text-form. The asterisk indicates the 
original scribe, and the superscript "2" is a seventh-century scribe who “cor- 
rected" the text. He or she did this because the first corrector marked the words 
008€ ó vidg for expunction. The first corrector put erasure dots above the dis- 
puted words; the second corrector erased the erasure dots. B (Vaticanus) is a 
fourth-century Alexandrian majuscule— considered by most to be the best rep- 
resentative of the Alexandrian text. D (Bezae) is an early fifth-century Western 
majuscule, and is the standard-bearer of that text-type, even though it devi- 
ates from it in many significant places. © and f”? are ninth-century and later 
“Caesarean” witnesses.?3 The majority of Old Latin Mss witness to the longer 
reading, whose roots may reach back to the second century. The Diatessaron of 
Tatian, produced in the second half of the second century, was the most promi- 
nent Gospel harmony in early Christianity. As would be expected, his harmony 
included the words,?* but this could easily be accounted for by their presence 


21 See Epp, “Textual Clusters,” 543-544, 553-556. 

22 Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, vol. 4: Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien, part 2: Das Matthäusevangelium, Band 2.2: Resultate der 
Kollation und Hauptliste sowie Ergänzungen (eds. Klaus Witte, with Kurt Aland, Barbara 
Aland, Klaus Wachtel; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999), 129. 

23 Weare using the term “Caesarean” even though the identification of this text-form is con- 
sidered a twentieth-century curiosity by most scholars. It is a convenient way to note 
that these Mss do not belong to any other text-form but do have, to some degree, gen- 
eral agreement among themselves. See Amy S. Anderson, The Textual Traditions of the 
Gospels: Family 1 in Matthew (NTTS 32; Leiden: Brill, 2004), who concludes her thesis with 
a note asking for further research in the other Gospels: "Such study will eventually lead to 
a closer investigation of the question of the relationship of Family 1 to the broader textual 
tradition, and of the question of the existence of a Caesarean text-type" (147). 

24 Ehrman says that ovd¢ ó vióc is lacking in the Diatessaron (Orthodox Corruption, 92), but 
this seems unlikely (cf. Messer, “Recension in Matthew 24.36,” 169-170). The uBs? lists the 
Diatessaron*™ on the side of the addition, without a corresponding Diatessaron" on the 
side of the omission. Cf. Louis Leloir, ed., Saint Ephrem commentaire de l'evangile concor- 
dant: version Arménienne (CSCO 137; Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1953), 262, 264. 
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in Mark alone. A late fourth-century translation of Irenaeus into Latin (who 
was a late second-century Father) also has the phrase; Irenaeus represents the 
Western text.?5 Origen, a mid-third century Alexandrian witness, and a careful 
student of the text of the Bible, reads o08£ ó vióc.?6 Jerome (late fourth century) 
knew of Mss that had the phrase; he represents especially the Western text- 
form. Finally, Chrysostom (mid-fourth century) is an important representative 
of the Byzantine text. 

To recap, the evidence for the longer reading includes the earliest 
Alexandrian witnesses, B and X*, the earliest Western witness, D and the Old 
Latin, and some of the best “Caesarean” witnesses. (Relatively) early Fathers 
know of it, and some support it; some seem to be aware only of this reading. 
The evidence is thus widespread, early, and found in important witnesses. It 
has roots deep in the second century (with the combined testimony of &*, B, 
D, Old Latin, Irenaeus, and the Diatessaron), and is widely distributed in all the 
major textual groups. 

Regarding the Fathers, more can be said. Irenaeus (late second-century), 
Origen (early to mid-third century), and Chrysostom (mid-fourth century) all 
apparently have 008 ó vióc, and they show no awareness of the shorter reading. 
Their combined testimony suggests wide geographical distribution— Gaul, 
Egypt, and Constantinople—from the second to fourth centuries.?7 

Irenaeus's comments on this verse are illuminating: "even the Lord, the very 
Son of God, allowed that the Father alone knows the very day and hour of judg- 
ment....If, then, the Son was not ashamed to ascribe the knowledge of that 
day to the Father only, ... neither let us be ashamed to reserve for God those 
greater questions that may occur to us. For no man is superior to his master.”28 

It is significant that Irenaeus is writing at the very time that the proto-ortho- 
dox scribes were allegedly deleting 0288 ó vióc from their texts. Yet not only does 
Irenaeus show no awareness of the omission, he even uses the Son's ignorance 


25 Even though Irenaeus is listed for the longer reading in the Na?” 28 apparatuses, there is 
some doubt as to whether he is quoting Matt 24:36 or Mark 13:32. See D. Jeffrey Bingham, 
Irenaeus' Use of Matthew's Gospel in Adversus Haereses (Traditio Exegetica Graeca 7; 
Louvain: Peeters, 1998), 51n131. 

26 Ehrman claims that 008€ 6 vióç is lacking in Origen (Orthodox Corruption, 92), though he 
cites no evidence for this. That Origen followed the shorter text is most likely based on 
a statement by Jerome to the effect that Origen knew of both variants (Jerome, Comm. 
Matt. 4.24.36), preferring the shorter reading, although no Mss of Origen extant today 
lack the reading (Messer, “Recension in Matthew 24.36,” 171-172). 

27 But Irenaeus’s testimony is slightly less certain because it is from a later Latin translation. 
The Greek original is not extant. 

28 Haer. 2.28.6 (translation ANF 1:401). 
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as a pattern of humility that we should follow. If Irenaeus did not expunge the 
offensive words from his text, then who did? 


5.2 Internal Evidence 
The second category of evidence is internal. A representative and succinct 
statement for the longer reading is found in Metzger's Textual Commentary: 


The words "neither the Son" are lacking in the majority of the witnesses 
of Matthew, including the later Byzantine text. On the other hand, the 
best representatives of the Alexandrian and the Western types of text 
contain the phrase. The omission of the words because of the doctrinal 
difficulty they present is more probable than their addition by assimi- 
lation to Mk 13.32. Furthermore, the presence of póvoç and the cast of 
the sentence as a whole (o03£... o08£ . . . belong together as a parenthe- 
sis...) suggest the originality of the phrase.?? 


I have a couple of quibbles with Metzger's presentation of the data to begin 
with. First, when he speaks of "the majority of the witnesses of Matthew, 
including the later Byzantine text" he is only telling part of the story. As is well 
known, Metzger was not partial to the Byzantine witnesses; this line looks 
like guilt by association. But even those who do not think very highly of the 
Byzantine witnesses may recognize the shorter reading as authentic. Second, 
his comment that “the best representatives of the Alexandrian and Western 
types of text contain the phrase" also is somewhat misleading. It is not all the 
best witnesses of these textual groups, only some of them. 

As for his internal arguments, he makes two basic points—one grammatical 
and the other theological. What is highlighted in bold are these two statements. 
The theological argument involves transcriptional probability. The grammati- 
cal argument involves intrinsic probability. The theological argument is simply 
stated: "The omission of the words because of the doctrinal difficulty they pres- 
entis more probable than their addition by assimilation to Mk 13.32." This is the 
argument that Ehrman elaborates on, even pinpointing the time (late second 
century) and the catalyst (the rise of the Adoptionist heresy) for the shorter 
reading. Metzger's second argument is grammatical in nature: “the presence of 
póvoç and the cast of the sentence as a whole (008£... o08£ ... belong together 
as a parenthesis .. .) suggest the originality of the phrase.” 


29 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed: New York: 
United Bible Societies, 1994), 51-52. Bold added. 
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Iwilllater unpack the grammatical argument, but for now all I wish to point 
out is that some scholars have taken Metzger's suggestion as a grammatical 
necessity without sufficient evidence: “the phrase o08 ó vidg... is... necessary 
on internal grounds."?0 

In sum, the external, intrinsic, and transcriptional arguments for the longer 
reading are a threefold cord, which most scholars today would say is not easily 
broken. 


6 Arguments for the Authenticity of the Shorter Reading 
in Matthew 24:36 


We now turn to arguments for the authenticity of the omission of *nor the Son" 
in Matt 24:36. 


61 External Evidence 
N! (or 822) L W 33 892 1241 f! Byz g! l vg sy co; Ath Did” Phoebadius Ambr™ss 
Bas Gregory Hiermss! 

Nl is the first corrector of codex Sinaiticus, done as early as the fourth cen- 
tury; if so, it would have been made most likely before the Ms left the scriptori- 
um.3? And if so, it may have as much weight as the original hand, since it would 
have been the work of a diopdwtng or official corrector. The Sinaiticus scribe 
who did this work in the NT—if it truly is the work of the diopdwrns— was the 
most careful of all the scribes who worked on Sinaiticus.?? And this means that 
x! may be an important, fourth-century, Alexandrian witness to the omission. 

However, X! refers to the first group of correctors, done between the fourth 
and sixth centuries.?* And the NA?$, produced after the digital photographs of 


30 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 92. Italics added. See also Harrington, Matthew, 342: 
“<... the syntax of the sentence (‘neither the angels...but the Father alone’) demands it” 
France hints at this but is not as dogmatic: “Without the phrase the preceding o08€ would 
lack its correlative" (Matthew, 931n). 

31 The earlier printing of UBs* lists only the Armenian version as lacking this reading, but 
does not list the Diatessaron on the other side. 

32 Although uss*, 5 and nA?” list the first corrector as X!, NA?? considers this to be scribe 2a, 
who did his work in the seventh century. N! is ambiguous in NA?", for it can refer to a cor- 
rector doing his work in the fourth to sixth century. The UBS text does not indicate what 
is meant by the first corrector of N. 

33 Known as scribe D. For the most recent work on the scribes and correctors of 8, see Dirk 
Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (Ts 3/5; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2007). 

34 NA?8,58*. When known, the scribes are designated Ni2/Nlb. 
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the British Library were published, seems to have taken account of these more 
recent images in the judgment. NA?? considers this omission to be the work of 
scribe 2a, who did his work in the seventh century. In light of this, it is probable 
that the corrector who omitted the phrase expunged the phrase in the seventh 
century.?5 

Lis an eighth-century secondary Alexandrian majuscule. W (Washingtonia- 
nus) is a late fourth- to early fifth-century majuscule, which is Byzantine in 
Matthew. Codex 33 has a good Alexandrian text, even though it is dated to the 
ninth century. It is perhaps the most important Alexandrian minuscule of the 
Gospels. 892 and 1241 are also Alexandrian minuscules. f! like f”? is a group of 
"Caesarean" minuscules. 

“Byz” means the Byzantine minuscules as a group, dated to the ninth to six- 
teenth centuries. This is by far the largest group of witnesses in any textual 
problem. And even though the Mss themselves are not earlier than the ninth 
century, the Byzantine text-form dates much earlier than this. Most scholars 
would say that when the Byzantine minuscules are generally united on a read- 
ing, that reading reaches back at least to the fourth century. 

The versional evidence is as follows. g! and | are two Old Latin witnesses 
from the eighth or ninth century. Although they are relatively late, they at 
least witness to the shorter reading in the West and deviate from the rest of 
the Old Latin. The Vulgate was produced in the late fourth/early fifth cen- 
tury, but based on earlier Mss, especially of the Western and Alexandrian 
variety. Almost all the Vulgate Mss omit the phrase. Virtually all Syriac wit- 
nesses, the earliest of which reaching back most likely to the third century?" 
lack the phrase “nor the Son.” The earliest representatives of the Syriac text are 
Western.38 All Coptic witnesses, whose roots go back as early as the early third 
century,?? attest to the shorter reading. Metzger labels the Sahidic “primary 


35  DirkJongkind, email dated 17 November 2014, indicated that the correction was probably 
done in the sixth century. 

36 Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission and 
Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 355-362. 

37 Metzger, Early Versions, 47; Peter J. Williams, “The Syriac Versions of the New Testament,’ in 
The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis 
(2nd ed.; eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 146. 

38 Metzger, Early Versions, 43. The one exception is the Palestinian version (according to 
UBS?), which “has a textual profile characterized both by mixture and by significant 
Byzantine components" (Williams, “Syriac Versions,” 155). Metzger, citing Lake, Blake, and 
New's study, calls it Caesarean (Farly Versions, 82). 

39 Metzger, Early Versions, 127. 
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Alexandrian,”*° and the Bohairic “secondary Alexandrian.” There are only three 
other primary Alexandrian witnesses that read in this passage: & B and Origen. 
But the secondary Alexandrians are all on the side of the omission. Along with 
the Latin witnesses, the Coptic and Syriac are considered the most important 
early versions. 

Then there are the Fathers who attest to the shorter reading. All of them 
are from the fourth century. Athanasius is an Alexandrian witness. Along with 
Basil, he was the first to protest the 0088 ó vids reading on theological grounds. 
Didymus, like Athanasius, is from Alexandria. He was aware of both read- 
ings, but apparently thought the omission to be authentic.*? Phoebadius, like 
Irenaeus, was in Gaul. Ambrose was bishop in Milan. As far as Ambrose knew, 
the Greek Mss long before his time read with the omission. He declares, "the 
ancient Greek manuscripts do not contain the words, ‘nor the Son. ”43 Gregory 
of Nyssa, one of the Cappadocian Fathers, follows the Byzantine text. Basil of 
Caesarea was another Cappadocian Father who followed the Byzantine text. 
Finally, we come to Jerome. Although he cites Mss on both sides, he prefers 
those that lack the phrase. 

The Fathers who favor the omission are thus relatively early and represent all 
the major text-forms. They are from a broad spread of regions—North Africa, 
Rome, Milan, Gaul, and Asia Minor. And Jerome, Ambrose, and Didymus— 
representing the Western and Alexandrian regions of the fourth century—all 
prefer the shorter reading. 


40 Metzger Textual Commentary, 15, though he notes that in the Gospels it has many Western 
infusions (cf. also Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: 
Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration [4th ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 
2005], 110). 

41 Christian Askeland, “The Coptic Versions of the New Testament,” in The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (2nd ed.; eds. Bart 
D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 213-214, noting that 
Scrivener's “Holy Trinity" of Syriac, Coptic, and Latin “likewise endures to this day" (214). 
See also Metzger, who lists the Syriac and Coptic as the first two early versions of the 
East, and the Latin as the primary early version of the West (Early Versions, 3-98, 99-152, 
285-374). 

42 Ehrman, however, believes that Didymus had the longer reading in his text (Bart D. 
Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels [NTGF; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986], 82, 269); the ugs? lists Didymus on the side of the shorter reading but calls this 
verdict “dubious. " Messer, however, claims that Didymus sided with the omission in all 
his work on the NT, with the longer reading found only in his commentary on Zechariah 
(cf. Messer, “Recension in Matthew 24.36,” 162—163). 

43 Fid. 5.192-193. 
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To sum up the external evidence for the shorter reading: The omission of o0d€ 
ó vióc is the reading found in decent Alexandrian and Western witnesses. The 
Sahidic Coptic version (early third century) is a primary Alexandrian witness. 
All of the secondary Alexandrian Greek Mss also lack 008 ó vióc. The Western 
text is represented by the Syriac from the third century and by Ambrose of the 
fourth. The “Caesarean” witnesses are split, as are the Western; the Byzantine 
text is solidly behind the omission. Thus, the omission is widespread, early, and 
well represented in all four text-types.** 

But itis not the reading of all the earliest and best non-Byzantine witnesses. 
If we were to judge this textual problem solely on external evidence, I would 
give the palm to the longer reading with a B- grade of certainty. But external 
evidence is not the whole story. 


6.1.1 Parenthesis: Hort’s Genealogy and the Byzantine Text 

Before we look at the internal arguments for the omission, we should examine 
some of Hort's approach to the text of the NT—an approach that still guides 
many students of the NT today, although most reasoned eclectics would mod- 
ify Hort's position in many significant respects. My point in this section is sim- 
ply to note that even if one is a hardcore Hortian, the Byzantine reading may 
be regarded as potentially representing the autographic wording. 

Below is a simplified?? version of Hort's genealogical reconstruction of the 
transmission of the NT which, for our purposes, should be adequate. 

Hort believed that the Alexandrian and Western texts stood behind the 
Byzantine. He produced important evidence for this genealogy, but one key 
ingredient was missing: actual Mss. He knew that N and B, as well as D, were 
produced after the Byzantine text-form began.*® Consequently, he could not 


44 Ehrman, too, suggests that the shorter reading came into being no later than the late sec- 
ond century. Orthodox Corruption, 92. 

45 Horts genealogy envisioned a “Neutral” text as the purest stream, with the Alexandrian 
being of the same sort but with mixture from alien elements. He also considered the 
Western text-form to be the earliest, though with extensive paraphrasis, harmonization, 
omission, and other alterations. Thus, there were three primitive streams rather than two. 
Hort spoke of the Byzantine text as the "Syrian." 

46 In Hort’s view, the Byzantine or "Syrian" text could theoretically have been based on Mss 
that were purer than the Alexandrian and Western witnesses of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, but that such a possibility is only hypothetical and does not conform to the evi- 
dence: “The facts observed thus far do not forbid the hypothesis that the originators of 
the ò [Byzantine] readings made use likewise of documents belonging to some additional 
class, conceivably purer than the documents which furnished them with the « [Neutral] 
and with the 8 [Western] readings respectively, and that these additional documents 
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Hort's Genealo 


ical Toes) 


CAutographs X 
Alexandrian Western 
archetype archetype 


Byzantine 


identify any known Mss that the Byzantine editor used. We might call this 
*Hort's Achilles Heel" or, less elegantly, *Hort's Heel.” 

What this means, in practical terms, is that it is theoretically possible—even 
assuming that Hort's genealogy is substantially correct —that some Byzantine 
readings are based on better Alexandrian and Western Mss than are extant 


today. In other words, it is theoretically possible that even when x, B, and 


D agree, they may not represent the autographic text. If Hort was right that 
Lucian, before 310 CE (the year of his death), was the first to edit the text that 
would later grow into the Byzantine text-form,^? then what motives would 


Lucian have in producing his NT? 


47 


may have been followed by them in a greater or less part of the rest of their text. But 
the proved actual use of documents of the « and ß classes in the conflate readings ren- 
ders their use elsewhere a vera causa in the Newtonian sense. With every allowance for 
the provisional possibility of some use of other hypothetical documents, it may be safely 
taken for granted that those documents which we know to have been either literally or 
virtually in the hands of the 6 scribes were freely employed by them in other parts of their 
text" (Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 106-107). 

Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 137-139. Hort was not alone in his views that Lucian was 
the progenitor of the Byzantine text. Even a majority-text advocate has suggested the same 
thing. Cf. Willem Franciscus Wisselink, Assimilation as a Criterion for the Establishment 
of the Text: A Comparative Study on the Basis of Passages from Matthew, Mark and Luke 
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Byzantine 4th century + 
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Diocletian's pogrom against Christians included a widespread and devastating 
destruction of NT Mss.*? So, what would Lucian’s motivations be during this 
time? He would almost surely have wanted to preserve every drop of the textual 
tradition. He did not always have the luxury of choosing between competing 
variants. If possible, he would conflate readings. 

By definition, if a reading is a conflation then it must be secondary to the 
readings that it combines. This was a staple argument in Hort's proof of the 
Byzantine text's secondary nature. Hort noted that every time there was a con- 
flation in the text-types, it was always the Byzantine that conflated, never the 
Alexandrian or Western.^? 

Even assuming Hort's genealogy to be correct (an assumption considered 
passé by most textual critics today), there may still be individual textual prob- 
lemsin which the Byzantine text has a superior reading. The best kinds of proof 
for this would be Byzantine shorter readings. If Lucian—or whoever edited the 


(Kampen: Uitgeversmaatschappij J.H. Kok, 1989), 43-52. John W. Burgon also believed 
that there was a Lucianic recension (The Revision Revised [London: John Murray, 1883], 29). 

48 | WC Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1965), 372-377. 

49 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 106 (whole section, 93107). A distinction between con- 
flations in individual Mss and text-form conflations needs to be made here. Individual 
MSS of all textual varieties conflate; the Byzantine text-form, according to Hort, was the 
only text-type to conflate readings from other text-types. 
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Byzantine text (if indeed it even started out as a recension)99— was trying to 
preserve every drop of the textual tradition, one has to wrestle with why, at 
times, the Byzantine Mss have a shorter reading. One of the more compelling 
of such readings is found in Phil 1:14: 


xoti tods TAÀ&(ovoc tv dBEAqGv...mepiccotépoc ToALaVY Kpoßwg TOV Aóyov 
Aoelv 


Some scribes added tov Geo to tov Aoyov. Others added xvgiov. It is easy to 
see why scribes would make either of these additions to tov Adyov. What is the 
word that most brothers dared to speak fearlessly? It begs for clarification, and 
scribes were only too happy to comply. What is significant is that the shorter 
reading is found in the Byzantine text, along with a few other key witnesses 
(most notably p48). The Alexandrian text, by and large, adds the words tov 
9cov. And Western Mss F and G add xvpiov here. The UBs? gave the shorter 
reading a D rating, presumably because it had, in the editors' minds, a poor 
pedigree even though it was compelling on internal grounds. Here is a good 
example of a largely Byzantine reading with solid internal credentials that 
even the UBs editors could not deny. And “Hort’s Heel" explains how such a 
reading could be considered genuine even by editors with such a mindset.*! 
Two scholars have written extensively on these Byzantine shorter readings. 
Johannes Karavidopoulos published an article in 1984 entitled, "Some Short 
Readings of the Ecclesiastical Text of the New Testament. "7 He calls such read- 
ings “Eastern Non-Interpolations,' supplying several examples in which the 
Byzantine text has a superior reading. And Wei Ho Wu wrote his doctoral dis- 
sertation on "A Systematic Analysis of the Shorter Readings in the Byzantine 
Text of the Synoptic Gospels 3 Wu is not as optimistic as Karavidopoulos; he 


50 But see Klaus Wachtel, Der byzantinische Text der Katholischen Briefe. Eine Untersuchung 
zur Entstehung der Koine des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 24; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995), who 
argues against the overly simplistic notion of the roots of the Byzantine text as a con- 
scious, deliberate recension. 

51 Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type and New Testament Textual Criticism (Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson, 1984), argued that all Byzantine readings were early on the basis of 150 
Byzantine-papyrus alignments. See critiques by Gordon D. Fee, JETS 28 (1985): 239-242, 
and Michael W. Holmes, Trin] ns 6 (1985): 225-228. 

52 Johannes Karavidopoulos, “Mepuxgç Zuvrones Ipapes tov ExxAnaiactixou Keinevov ng 
Kauvns Auadnung,’ Deltion Biblikon Meleton 13 (1984): 36-40. 

53 Wei Ho Wu, “A Systematic Analysis of the Shorter Readings in the Byzantine Text of the 
Synoptic Gospels” (PhD diss., Dallas Theological Seminary, 2002). 
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adopts only the omission of odde ó vióc in Matt 24:36 as an authentic Byzantine 
shorter reading. 

Suffice it to say that even those who canonize Fenton John Anthony Hort's 
principles may be compelled to see certain Byzantine readings as authentic. I 
would go so far as to say even assuming a Lucianic recension, and even if all non- 
Byzantine Mss have one reading and the Byzantines another, the Byzantine 
witnesses, by themselves, could theoretically reflect the autographic wording. 

Holmes looks at the evidence from another angle. In his essay, "Working 
with an Open Textual Tradition: Challenges in Theory and Practice," he argues 
that the weakness in Hort's genealogical reconstruction is that “at a crucial 
point in his argument he treated the three textual traditions—each of which 
may be compared to a flowing stream whose character changes over time—as 
if they were three individual manuscripts, static and fixed, which could then be 
treated as if they were a closed tradition."5^ Further, among the consequences 
of such an open tradition are the following: 


* It requires that we differentiate between texts, on the one hand, and the 
manuscripts that carry them, on the other. (A text may be much older than 
the manuscript that conveys it; therefore, the date of a manuscript, which 
can be an important point of information in the analysis of a closed tradi- 
tion, is no longer of as much significance.) 

* [t means that even late or otherwise inconsequential manuscripts poten- 
tially may be carriers of original readings. 

* [t disallows any sort of programmatic appeal to a *best manuscript" or a 
“best tradition": any one witness or combination of witnesses—even those 
that statistically are the more reliable in general —1may, at a given point, pre- 
serve a secondary reading. D 


The proof is in the pudding, however, and the final arbiter will be internal evi- 
dence, to which we now turn. 


6.2 Internal Evidence 

Neither o)8£ ó vióc nor its omission can be easily explained as an accidental 
alteration by some unobservant scribe. Either the omitting or adding of the 
words is surely intentional. What motives would there be to omit or add the 
words? And who would be so motivated? 


54 Holmes, “Open Textual Tradition,” 77. 
55 Ibid, 74. 
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I first will offer a critique of Metzger's grammatical and theological argu- 
ments. Then, I will bring in evidence from redaction criticism. 


6.2.1 Argument from Grammar 

The phrase o08£ ol &yyeXot. . . o0d€ ó vióc involves correlative or paired conjunc- 
tions. As we have noted, some scholars argue that the presence of oöde with 
&yyeAot requires another ovdé and thus the phrase 008€ ó vióc. But are the cor- 
relative conjunctions really a grammatical necessity? Put simply: Does neither 
demand a nor? 

Although 006¢ is often used in pairs, it is not at all required to do so. ovd¢ by 
itself, as any first-year Greek student knows, means "not even." The sentence 
makes perfectly good sense with only one ovdé. Altogether, Matthew has 27 
instances of ode. The only paired instance (not counting our target text) is in 
Matt 12:19. And this is not even Matthew's wording; he is quoting Isa 42:2 here.5® 
This shows that the single o08£ is very much in line with Matthew's style seen 
everywhere else in his Gospel. In other words, intrinsic probability based on 
Matthew's usage is uniformly on the side of a single o08é in Matt 24:36. The 
paired 006é, therefore, is out of sorts with intrinsic evidence. Without o08£ ó viög 
in Matt 24:36, the verse would read simply, “But concerning that day and hour 
no one knows it—not even the angels in heaven—except the Father alone.”?7 


56 Cf. Matt 535; 6:15, 20, 26 (bis), 28-29; 7:18; 9:17; 10:24; 11:27; 12:4, 19; 13:13; 16:910; 21:27, 32; 
22:46; 23:13; 24:21, 36; 25:13, 45; 27:14. Apart from our target text, only in 12:9 do we see ovdé 
functioning correlatively. 

57 Although Ehrman does not specify that he is thinking of the correlative 008€... 008€ as 
that which is “necessary on internal grounds,’ this is surely the case because nothing else 
in the sentence suggests a linguistic argument for the longer reading. 

Metzger also argued that "the cast of the sentence as a whole" argues for authenticity 
of the longer reading—especially with the presence of uövoc. But this is a vague argu- 
ment. “Not even the angels... except the Father alone" is acceptable Greek. And if it is 
a bit awkward, this might only point to a possible seam in which Matthew inadvertently 
revealed his source, much like he seems to do concerning the pericope of the rich young 
ruler (see later discussion). 

To explicitly contrast God's knowledge with just the angels' knowledge is also in keep- 
ing with Judaism's view of things. As Powell notes, "It also makes good theological sense 
because it was commonly believed that God kept counsel with the holy angels, although 
he did not necessarily reveal the hour of Israel's deliverance (4 Ezra 4:52; b. Sanh.99a)" 
(Charles Powell, “The Textual Problem of 028€ 6 vióc in Matthew 24:36,” [paper presented 
at the Evangelical Theological Society Meeting, Colorado Springs, November 2001], 22 
[now available online at www.bible.org |). Powell rejects the shorter reading but supplies 
significant evidence on its behalf at key junctures (see below). 
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6.2.2 Argument from Theology 
The argument for the longer reading from theology has three components. 
First, early orthodox scribes excised o08£ ó vióc from Matt 24:36 because of 
the offense that this might cause them concerning the Son's omniscience. 
Second, this orthodox excision would have occurred during the Adoptionist 
controversy. Adoptionism thrived between 190 and 275; the anti-Adoptionist 
sentiment was equally vigorous during this time. Thus, late second- and third- 
century Fathers would be most likely to have altered the text of Matthew that 
the scribes then copied. Finally, this view has to explain how o08£ ó vidg in Mark 
13:32 was virtually untouched by the scribes. What is the reason given for this 
apparent oversight in Mark? That Gospel was not nearly as popular as Matthew 
and thus would not have been copied as frequently. 

There are at least seven points to consider that favor an alternative view. 
Some of these points build toward an argument that will be fleshed out in the 
subsequent point. 


1 The time and reason proposed for the rise of the omission seems to con- 
tradict the ancient Church's view of the Gospels. The proto-orthodox 
response to Adoptionism would have happened long after all four Gospels 
were considered authoritative. Irenaeus links the four Gospels to the four 
principal winds and four zones of the earth, calling the Gospels the "four 
pillars" of the Church Sp What seems to be implied in his statement is 
that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John had been accepted by the orthodox 
for some time, which would seem to be at least prior to the Adoptionist 
controversy.?? The Muratorian Canon, also written most likely in the late 
second century,°° considered the four Gospels to be authoritative. In the 


58 Haer.3.1.8. 

59 Although his logic may leave something to be desired (but see Graham N. Stanton, “The 
Fourfold Gospel,’ NTS 43 [1997]: 319-322), it is not insignificant that Irenaeus speaks as 
though this matter had been settled for some time—at least for the proto-orthodox. On 
the other hand, the Ebionites utilized only Matthew's Gospel, but they would have noth- 
ing to gain from omitting “nor the Son" from their copies of Matthew. 

60 Initially argued by Albert C. Sundberg Jr. ("Toward a Revised History of the New Testament 
Canon,’ SE 4 [1968]: 452-461; and especially idem, "Canon Muratori: A Fourth Century 
List, HTR 66 [1973]: 1-41), Geoffrey Mark Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the 
Development of the Canon (Oxford Theological Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon, 1992), 
championed the view that the original Muratorian canon is to be dated to the fourth 
century. Most scholars, however, have not been convinced by these arguments, and 
regard the canon as a late second-century composition (so Everett Ferguson, "Canon 
Muratori: Date and Provenance,” StPatr 17 [1982]: 677-683; idem, book review of The 
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least, what this evidence suggests is that although Matthew's Gospel may 
have been favored, Mark was not disregarded— certainly not by the sec- 
ond half of the second century. So, we might expect the same scribes who 
copied out Matthew to also copy Mark's Gospel.®! 

Along these same lines, the codex form of the book, invented sometime 
toward the end of the first century, was first popularized by Christians. 
Virtually every Greek NT Ms we have today, including several second- 
and third-century papyri, was written on a codex rather than a roll.62 The 
standard roll was no more than 35 feet long; it would be able to hold only 
one Gospel. Luke would take up about 28 feet, with Matthew and John 
close to that. But with the invention of the codex, the book could now 
contain much more text. Some scholars even believe that Christians 
adopted the codex form precisely because that book-form alone could 
contain all four Gospels.63 


These first two points suggest that, by the time of the Adoptionist controversy, 
many—if not most—of the Gospels Mss would have been written on a codex 


and many may even have included all four Gospels.9* 


61 


62 


63 
64 


Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon by G. Hahnemann, JTS 44 [1993]: 
691-697; Bruce M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its Origin, Development, and 
Significance [Oxford: Clarendon, 1987], 191-201; Philippe Henne, *La Datation du Canon 
de Muratori,” RB 100 [1993]: 54-75; Stanton, “Fourfold Gospel,” 322-325; Joseph Verheyden, 
"The Canon Muratori: A Matter of Dispute,” in The Biblical Canons [eds. J.-M. Auwers and 
H.J. de Jonge; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003], 487-556). 

However, there is some evidence that Mark's Gospel was not as popular in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era as the Gospel of Thomas or the Shepherd of Hermas. 

With the exception of three or four papyri which were written on the verso side of a roll. 
These rolls were first used for literary texts, then when discarded by the owners, Christians 
copied out scripture on them. On the shift from the roll to the codex, see Colin H. Roberts 
and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London: Oxford University Press, 1983). 

So T.C. Skeat, "The Oldest Manuscript of the Four Gospels?” NTS 43 (2001): 1-34. 

We have concrete evidence of this with 3955, a third-century papyrus that had all four 
Gospels and Acts. Analogously, P46, dated c. 200 CE, originally contained almost all of 
Paul's letters, including Hebrews. Even if the codex form was not yet amenable to contain- 
ing all four Gospels, this would not preclude a scribe from copying out all four Gospels. 
He or she would just not put them under one cover. So, P4 + P6* + 997 were apparently 
all penned by the same scribe though most likely were not part of the same codex (Peter 
M. Head, "Is P4, P64, and 967 the Oldest Manuscript of the Four Gospels? A Response to 
T.C. Skeat,’ NTS 51 [2005]: 450—457). 
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65 


66 
67 


It seems rather striking that a scribe would alter the text of Matt 24:36 but 
then leave Mark 13:32 alone. The same Mss that lack the phrase in 
Matthew have it in Mark. If doctrinal considerations were driving the 
scribes, why did they not cut out the offensive words in both Gospels?95 
We have no evidence that any church Father had any theological prob- 
lems with 0088 6 vids until the fourth century—long after the Adoptionist 
controversy's fire had become but flickering embers. This was one of the 
fundamental conclusions that Adam Messer came to in his comprehen- 
sive study, “Patristic Theology and Recension in Matthew 24:36."66 The 
evidence therefore does not seem to suggest that o08£ ó vióç was expunged 
because of the Adoptionist controversy. 

Basil of Caesarea, writing in the fourth century, recognized that the words 
were definitely in Mark, but his copy of Matthew lacked them. He clearly 
had a problem with what was the plain meaning of the text, but appealed 
to Matthew's version since it was easier to reinterpret and conform to pre- 
conceived notions of what the Son's deity must imply. Yet significantly, 
even Basil does not alter the passage. Instead, he adjusts to the wording of 
the text by altering the meaning, as his strategy for dealing with this doc- 
trinal conundrum. If no Father prior to Basil showed concern over the 
wording in Matthew, and if even Basil demonstrated his concern by rein- 
terpretation rather than rewriting, on what basis can we claim that the 
orthodox scribes rewrote the text of Matt 24:36? Other Fathers who 
embraced the authenticity of the shorter reading also adopted a similar 
strategy: reinterpretation, but not rewriting. As Messer states, “We ...see 
attempts by church Fathers to deal with problematic passages through a 
hermeneutical grid; that is, they tended to clarify their theology rather 
than change their texts."67 

Let us assume for sake of argument that Mark’s Gospel was not copied by 
the same scribes who copied Matthew, and even that Mark was not con- 
sidered canonical during the Adoptionist controversy. Even if that his- 
torically improbable scenario were true, the motivation for Matthew’s 
scribes can hardly be strongly theological. If they had no qualms about 


Nothing of course would need to be done to Luke, since he omits the verse altogether. If 
anything, this shows that Luke may have been either perplexed by Mark’s words or did not 
want to trouble himself with having to explain them to his readers. Luke displayed some 
tendency not to change dominical sayings, but to delete those words in Mark that caused 
him problems (cf, e.g., Mark 2:26; Mark 8:22-26). 

Messer, “Recension in Matthew 24.36,” 125-187. 

Ibid., 173. Italics added. 
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deleting *nor the Son" in Matthew, why did they leave the word "alone" 
alone? Without “nor the Son" the passage still implies that the Son does 
not know the date of his return: "But as for that day and hour no one 
knows [it] —not even the angels in heaven—except the Father alone"— 
el un ó nathp uóvoc. Since God the Father is specified in Matthew as the 
only person who has intimate knowledge of the eschatological calendar, 
it is difficult to argue that the Son is privy to that knowledge. 

Finally, I would argue that the impulse to harmonize one Gospel to 
another was often greater than the impulse to alter the wording for theo- 
logical reasons. And about thirty percent of the time of the more signifi- 
cant parallels, Matthew's wording is harmonized to Mark's98 An 
interesting parallel occurs in the story of the rich young ruler. 


The NA28 text has the following wording in these two passages: 


Mark 1027-48: 


(17) Kat éxropevopevov adtod elc 680v mpocdpapwv elc xal yovurtety ous adtov 
ennpwra adtov: Siddoxare dyade, th tomow tva Gwyv aiwviov xAnpovoynow; 
(18) 6 8é"Incods einev adta: ti pe A€yets dyadv; oddels dryaOdc el uh elc ó Beds. 


Matt 191617: 
(16) Kat i800 eis meoceAO av or elmev- SiSdoxare, ti dyadv roto tva cx 


Cory aiwviov; (17) 6 8& elmev or, ti pe špoyrQç nepi tod deyadoß; cig Gem 6 
dryo&óc- ci 8& Bég elc THY Dau eloeAdelv, THENTOV Tas EvTOAKS. 


By removing “good” from “teacher,” and having it stand alone as “good [thing],” 


and changing “Why do you call me good?” to “Why do you ask me about the 


good?”, Matthew has effectively lessened suspicions about the deity of Christ 


that Mark’s wording would have raised. 


68 


Powell, “The Textual Problem of 0d8é 6 vids in Matthew 24:36,” 5, 15-19. Powell discusses 61 
of the more significant parallels between Matthew and Mark, and notes that 18 of them 
involve scribal corrections of Matthew toward Mark (29.5%). This high of a percentage 
is often overlooked in Synoptic studies. Ehrman, for example, dismisses the argument 
for the shorter reading on the basis of harmonizing scribal tendencies by downplaying 
the frequency of Matthew-to-Mark harmonizations: “The popularity of Matthew, in fact, 
makes scribal harmonizations toward Mark, the least copied of the Gospels, a relatively 
rare phenomenon" (Orthodox Corruption, 92). 
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Predictably, the Byzantine scribes changed the wording here, and thereby 
harmonized the two parallel passages. But the wording they changed was not 
Mark's, but Matthew's. And the harmonization was in the direction of a ques- 
tionable Christology. In sum, the impulse of orthodoxy did not always trump 
that of harmonization, not all harmonization was moving toward orthodoxy, 
and not all harmonization was toward Matthew's Gospel. This text is just as 
problematic as Matt 24:36, yet the orthodox scribes changed Matthew's word- 
ing rather than Marke m 

To sum up, the idea that proto-orthodox scribes changed the text of 
Matthew in the late second to third century in reaction to Adoptionism lacks 
sufficient evidence. If the scribes were following the leads of their theological 
mentors, then the lack of any tension over this passage by second and third 
century Fathers suggests that the omission of “nor the Son" was not a reaction 
to Adoptionism. Some other time and some other reason needs to account 
for the omission. And many of the same scribes who omitted "nor the Son" in 
Matthew wrote it out in Mark in the same codex. This is strong evidence that 
doctrinal agendas were not driving early orthodox scribal activity concerning 
Matt 24:36. And even later scribes, to the extent that they were influenced by 
the Fathers, would be generally faithful to record the text, leaving the theologi- 
cal tensions to the preachers and theologians to sort out. 


6.2.3 Argument from Redaction Criticism 

Students of scripture have noted for a long time that where Mark's Christology 
often raises questions, Matthew's Christology gives answers. To put this more 
bluntly, Matthew's Christology is almost always higher than Mark's in the par- 
allel passages. Mark's Gospel is dialogical, while Matthew's is pedagogical. 
Matthew wants to confirm belief in Jesus as the Messiah, while Mark wants 
to deepen Jesus-followers' commitment by getting them to own their convic- 
tions about Christ in light of persecution. The evangelists' strategies in their 


69 Some scribes would certainly have copied Matthew first, but then John, Luke, and finally 
Mark (the Western order of the Gospels). This may have been a common occurrence in 
the earliest Christian centuries, but the earliest physical evidence for it is codices D (v) 
and W (1v/v), and perhaps the Gospels exemplar used by Vaticanus’ scribe. Even in this 
instance, because of the importance of this saying via its position in the Olivet Discourse 
(both that it is in the op and that it comes as a crescendo of its pericope), it is hardly a 
stretch to think that scribes of Mark remembered what they had copied out in Matthew. 
Further, harmonization is “ubiquitous” in the Mss (to borrow Ehrman's word), and from 
the earliest evidence. Distance from copying out one Gospel does not seem to have much 
bearing on whether or not scribes would harmonize. 
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presentation of Jesus are thus different because they have different objectives 


in mind. 


Some of the parallels between Matthew and Mark in which Matthew 
changed statements about Christ are as follows: 


Mark 


Matthew 


Christological Issue 


Mark 1:12: Spirit drove 
Jesus into wilderness 


Mark 2:26: Jesus spoke of 
David entering house of 
God when Abiathar was 


high priest 


Mark 3:10: Jesus healed 
many 


Mark 5:30-32: Jesus knew 
that power had gone out 
from him: “Who touched 
me?" 


Mark 6:5: not able to do any 
miracle in his 
hometown...except... 


Mark 6:6: Jesus was amazed 
at their unbelief 


Mark 8:22-26: healing blind 
man with spittle—twice 


Matt 4:1: Spirit led Jesus 
into wilderness 


Matt 12:4: ^when Abiathar 


was high priest" is omitted: 


it was Ahimelech who was 
priest... 


Matt 12:15: Jesus healed 
them all 


Matt 9:18-26: both points 
omitted 


Matt 13:58: did not do 
many miracles 


Matthew omits 


Matthew omits this 
pericope entirely 


Jesus' volition 


Jesus’ knowledge 


Jesus' power 


Jesus' power, knowledge 


Jesus' power 


Jesus' knowledge 


Jesus' power 


Due to considerations of space, I have presented only a portion of the evi- 


dence, although I have examined all the parallels between these two Gospels. 


A principle emerges from these comparisons. Matthew never seems to dis- 


play a lower Christology when it comes to Jesus' holiness, volition, power, 
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knowledge, emotions, the disciples' derived authority from Jesus, or worship of 
Jesus—unless Matt 24:36 is the lone exception.” 

How would Matt 24:36 exhibit a lower Christology? By adding o08& ó vióc, 
this verse almost exactly parallels the wording in Mark 13:32 except in one key 
point: Matthew adds uóvog to "except the Father" thus giving a doubly secure 
exclusion of the Father’s knowledge concerning the time of certain escha- 
tological events. Without the uövos, Matthew's Christology would be identi- 
cal to Mark's here. That, in itself, would even be difficult to embrace because 
Matthew always wants to protect Jesus' reputation when it comes to knowl- 
edge especially.”! He has a strong tendency not to retain Mark's wording but to 
change it subtly here and there to safeguard a high Christology. 

By omitting obde ó vióç but adding póvoc to his copy of Mark, Matthew's 
Jesus is implicitly saying what Mark's Jesus says explicitly. It preserves his high 
Christology while not altering the basic point that the Markan Jesus was mak- 
ing. Matthew repeatedly demonstrates a desire to soften Mark's harshness, but 
not radically change his meaning. Only the omission of obde 6 vióc in Matt 24:36 


70 Cf., eg, Mark 1:9-11 vs. Matt 313-17; Mark 1:34 vs. Matt 816; Mark 1:41 vs. Matt 8:3; 
Mark 3:5 vs. Matt 12:13; Mark 7:24 vs. Matt 15:21; Mark 10:14 vs. Matt 19:14; Mark 1037-22 vs. 
Matt 19:16-22; Mark 11:14 vs. Matt 21:19; Mark 14:36 vs. Matt 26:39. Peter M. Head, Christology 
and the Synoptic Problem: An Argument for Markan Priority (sNTSMS 94; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), argues that such parallels do not overall demonstrate 
Markan priority, noting that the arguments in exegetical literature for Markan priority on 
the basis of Jesus’ emotions “exhibit a common weakness in simply listing the relevant 
passages, without any critical discussion” (100). Although Head mentions Matt 24:36 six 
times in his monograph, nowhere does he discuss the passage at any length—nor even 
the textual problem at all—but assumes that the longer reading is authentic (“Matthew 
does include an explicit affirmation of Jesus’ ignorance" [16]; see also 98, 111, 200, 209, 214). 

71 Jason K. Stein, “The Quality of Mark’s Text in the Hands of the Evangelist Matthew" 
(ThM thesis, Dallas Theological Seminary, 2012), discusses the possibility of scribal tam- 
pering with the copy of Mark’s Gospel that Matthew used, finding the most significant 
possible instance in the textual issue of this passage (31-43). In my mind, there is the 
remote possibility that the copy of Mark used by Matthew had 008€ 6 viög...uövos at 
Mark 13:32. That is, it is just barely within the realm of possibility that one ancient copy of 
Mark added the póvoç, just as we have it in Matt 24:36. That we have found no other Mss 
speaks against this though. It is almost inconceivable that Matthew would retain ovd¢ 6 
vióç from his copy of Mark and add póvoç in light of his Christology, which is uniformly 
higher than Mark's. That he would have copied a text that had the póvoç is only slightly 
more plausible. 
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reflects Matthew's redactional strategy, while adding it seems contrary to all 
that we know of his christological redactions. 


8 Conclusion to the Textual Problem 


We conclude this study with seven points. First, although the external evidence 
was on the side of the longer reading, there were several important, early, and 
widespread witnesses to render sufficient doubt about the phrase's authentic- 
ity in Matt 24:36. 

Second, the argument in support of o08£ ó vióç from grammar was shown to 
uniformly support the shorter reading instead. 

Third, the argument in support of 0088 ó vióç from theology was shown to be, 
on close examination, a red herring. 

Fourth, redactional evidence was decidedly in favor of the shorter reading. 

Fifth, a staple in the assumption against the authenticity of the shorter 
reading—viz. that scribes would be more prone to change the theology 
of Matthew's Jesus than to conform the wording in Matthew to Mark—was 
shown to be not at all the case.” If the shorter reading is authentic, the scribal 
alteration belongs to the category of Matthean harmonization toward Mark, 
which occurs thirty percent of the time of the significant parallels; if the lon- 
ger reading is authentic, it stands alone, against all of Matthew's christological 
redaction of Mark. So, it is an overstatement and even, at times, quite incorrect 
to claim that harmonization of Matthew toward Mark is “relatively rare" and 
that the scribes were more likely to fix the theology in Matthew but leave Mark 
alone. 

Sixth, thus, it seems to have been Matthew, rather than later scribes, who 
omitted o)8£ 6 viög from his Gospel, but added póvoç. 

Finally, Matthew softened the statement of the Son's ignorance but did 
not eradicate it, for although he deleted ovdé ó vidg he added póvoc, mak- 
ing what was explicit now implicit. This was in keeping with his overall 


72  Itshould be remembered that Metzger simply makes this assertion without any evidence 
for it, and many exegetes have mimicked his words without elaborating. Ehrman fleshes 
this out by arguing that harmonization of Matthew toward Mark was “relatively rare.’ 
Yet, as we have seen, there are times when Matthew is harmonized toward Mark even 
when this creates questions about a high Christology, and in nearly thirty percent of the 
significant parallels scribal harmonizations are indeed of Matthew toward Mark. To argue 
that theology trumps harmonization in this instance is to go against all the evidence of 
Matthew’s redactional reworking of Mark’s Christology. 
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christological agenda and illustrates his care in handling the data he found in 
Marke Gospel 7 


73 Although I disagree with Head on many issues related to redaction criticism, I agree with 
him in broad principle that “Matthew was a developer rather than a corrector of Mark" 
(Christology and the Synoptic Problem, i). 


CHAPTER 9 


A Fresh Analysis of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 ($22) 
as Artefact 


Larry W. Hurtado 


1 Introduction 


P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 (Gregory-Aland B27) designates two papyrus fragments 
preserving portions of John 15:25-16:2 and 16:21-32. In their editio princeps of 
1914, Grenfell and Hunt dated the manuscript palaeographically to the late 
third century CE, a dating now commonly accepted.! Although noted in sev- 
eral subsequent publications and cited in textual apparatuses to the Greek NT, 
it is not clear that the papyrus itself has received any close examination or 
detailed description since Grenfell and Hunt. Moreover, the papyrus exhibits 
some interesting features that further warrant the fresh analysis offered here.? 
Roberts and Skeat referred to it as “an eccentric production,’ in particular for 
being “written on the verso of a roll the recto of which is left blank,” a matter 
to which I return shortly? The readings of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 have received 
some attention, especially as evidence of the state and transmission of the text 
of John in the early centuries.^ I shall consider some variation-units later. But 


Iam pleased to contribute to this volume honouring my long-time friend and colleague, from 
whom I have learned numerous things over the years, and whose personal and scholarly 
qualities I admire. 
1 Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume x (London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1914), 14-16. 
2 P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 is housed in the Special Collections of the University of Glasgow Library 
(catalogued as Ms Gen 1026/13). I was able to make an autopsy analysis in early July 2014. 
C.H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London: Oxford University Press, 1983), 39. 
E.g., Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 14) judged it as showing “a good and interesting 
text,” but “its affinities are not strongly marked, and it does not agree at all consistently with 
any one of the chief authorities" (by which they must have meant the major codices of the 
fourth century CE and later). P.L. Hedley, “The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts,’ CQR 
118 (1934): 205 (23-39, 188-230) noted general agreement with the Westcott and Hort text, 
and so classified it as a supporter of their "Alexandrian" text of the Gospels. More recently, 
however, it has been described as displaying “an independent text" by Philip Comfort, 
Encountering The Manuscripts: An Introduction to New Testament Palaeography & Textual 
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first, and in an effort to offer a fresh contribution, I focus on the physical and 
visual features with a view to characterizing the manuscript as an artefact of 
early Christianity, and with a particular concern to see what we can infer about 
its intended usage.® 


2 The Manuscript 


The dimensions of the two fragments are as follows: The smaller one (hereaf- 
ter, fragment 1) measures 5 x 3.4 cm, and the larger one (fragment 2) measures 
18.5 x 6.4 cm.9 Part of an upper margin survives on both fragments, measur- 
ing 8 mm on fragment 1 and 15 mm on fragment 2. Unfortunately, however, 
nothing of any other margin survives on either fragment, which makes it dif- 
ficult to make precise calculations about line lengths. As noted already, on the 
smaller fragment we have parts of eight lines of John 15:25-16:27. On fragment 2 
(the larger one) we can detect remains of twenty-nine lines of John 16:21-32. 
The text is written on only one side of the papyrus, and so (as long postulated) 
the fragments must derive from a roll, not a codex. Moreover, it appears that 
fragment 2 is part of a column of text that followed the column from which 
fragment 1 survives. 

That the text is written across the fibres, however, i.e., on what would nor- 
mally be the outer surface of a roll, suggests that this is a portion of a re-used 
roll (often referred to as an “opisthograph”).” There are a number of other 
examples of re-used rolls, e.g., P.Oxyrhynchus 654, a portion of a copy of the 


Criticism (Nashville: Broadman, 2005), 62, but he offers no basis for this somewhat cryptic 
judgment. 

5 Ihave laid out this approach to manuscripts at greater length in L.W. Hurtado, The Earliest 
Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006). 

6 My measurement of the width of fragment 2 differs from that given by Grenfell and Hunt 
(5 cm) and echoed in subsequent publications. The fragment has a long upper part and a 
smaller lower part that also extends farther to the right of the upper part. I suspect that 
Grenfell and Hunt measured the widest point of the upper part. I measured the distance 
between the right edge of the lower part and the left edge of the upper part. 

7 Some scholars reserve the term "opisthograph" to refer to manuscripts in which one text is 
written on the inner surface and then continued onto the outer surface, and they urge that in 
the case of rolls originally with one text on the inner surface and another text subsequently 
written on the outer surface, we should perhaps simply use the term “re-used rolls.” But see 
the recent comments on the issue by George W. Houston, Inside Roman Libraries: Books 
Collections and Their Management in Antiquity (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2014), 6n24. 
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Gospel of Thomas in Greek written on the outer side of a roll, the inner sur- 
face originally used for what appears to have been a land survey. Among other 
early examples there is also P.Oxyrhynchus 657, which, together with Ps: 
12.1292 makes up portions of Hebrews (P), on the outer surface of a roll, the 
inner surface containing a copy of Livy's Epitome. P.Oxyrhynchus 1079 (981) is 
another example, a copy of Revelation on the outer surface of a roll, the inner 
surface containing a copy of Exodus.? The re-use of rolls is commonly taken as 
reflecting the wish for a basic copy of a text for personal usage, the intended 
reader either uninterested in a more formal copy on fresh writing material, 
or unable to cover the cost of preparing one.? But the oft-noted puzzle about 
P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 is that no text appears on the other side of the extant 
writing material, the side with horizontal fibres, i.e., the side of a roll normally 
used as the primary writing surface. Grenfell and Hunt posited that “in other 
parts the roll included sheets which had previously been inscribed,” and, more 
specifically, Kurt Aland proposed that the extant fragments derive from the 
end-sheets of a roll that served simply to protect it, and so were not inscribed 
with text on their inner surface.!° On this proposal, to complete the copying 
of the Gospel of John additional sheets would have had to be added, or part of 
another roll would have had to be re-used and pasted onto the initial one from 
which our extant fragments come. This is still a plausible proposal as to why 
P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 has text only on the side of the papyrus with vertical fibres, 
and I cannot offer any more compelling suggestion myself." 


8 For a table of manuscripts of literary texts of Christian provenance commonly dated to 
the second or third century CE, see Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 209—229. There is 
still no instance of a copy of any NT writing on an unused roll. Instead, all extant copies 
are either codices or a small number of re-used rolls. 

9 P.L. Hedley's reference to re-used rolls, however, as texts written “on waste paper” is per- 
haps a bit severe: "The Egyptian Texts,” 227. 

10  Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 14; Kurt Aland, Studien zur Überlieferung des 
Neuen Testaments und seines Textes (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967), 114. 

11 A number of *magical" texts and amulets on papyrus were written across the fibres. 
This may have been a convention of sorts among at least some of those who prepared 
such items. But there is no indication that P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 was written as an amulet. 
At my presentation of this essay in the 2014 annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature, Malcolm Choat and AnneMarie Luijendijk also referred me to the study by 
Jean-Luc Fournet, “Esquisse d'une anatomie de la lettre antique tardive d'aprés les papy- 
rus, in Correspondances. Documents pour l'histoire de l'Antiquité tardive (eds. Roland 
Delmaire, Janine Desmulliez, and Pierre-Louis Gatier; Lyon: Maison de l'Orient et de la 
Méditerranée, 2009), 23-66, who notes a shift in the format of letters in/after the fourth 
century CE, in which they came to be written across the fibres of papyrus sheets. 
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Aland estimated that another 39-40 lines would have been required to 
accommodate the text of John between the last line of fragment 1 (which takes 
us into John 16:2) and the first line at the top of fragment 2 (which commences 
in John 16:21). This would have made an original column of 47-48 lines, mea- 
suring approximately 25-26 x 8-10 cm. Adding space for the upper and lower 
margins, he suggested a roll of about 30 cm in height, made up of papyrus 
sheets of about 25 cm width. Assuming that the copyist was basically consis- 
tent in the number of lines per column, Aland calculated that the entire copy of 
John would have required some 50 columns, the two extant fragments coming 
from columns 37 and 38. Estimating two columns of writing per sheet of the 
re-used roll, he judged that another six sheets (perhaps from another roll re- 
used for this task) would have been needed to complete the copying of John.” 

Although he did not indicate it, integral to any such calculation is an 
estimate of the likely average number of characters per line. I tried to make 
my own estimates of original line-lengths, the number of lines per column 
and column height in an effort to check Aland's calculations. In one step, I 
attempted to estimate the original average number of characters per line in 
the 29 lines of the larger fragment, which commences in John 16:21 and extends 
into John 16:32. The number of characters to take into account in the Nestle- 
Aland (27th edition) text of John 16:21-32 is about 1,034.? If we divide this 
amount by 29 (the number of partially preserved lines on this fragment), this 
produces a rough average 35-36 characters per line. Trying the same experi- 
ment on fragment 1, however, which contains the text of John commencing in 
15:25 and extending into 16:2, we have ca. 341 characters to reckon with in the 
full text of 15:25-16:2 as given in Nestle-Aland. If we divide this number by 8 
(the number of partially preserved lines of this fragment), we get an average of 
42 characters per line. 

I suspect that Aland used something close to my estimate of the average 
number of characters per line on the larger fragment (i.e., 35-36 characters per 
line) in forming his calculations of the likely number of lines per column and 
the approximate width of the columns. For if we divide the relevant number 
of characters in the verses that originally stood between the smaller and the 
larger fragments (i.e., John 16:3-20), approximately 1,365 characters, by 35, this 
suggests 39 missing lines, very close to Aland's estimate of 39—40. If, however, 
we use an estimate of the average number of characters per line needed to 
accommodate the text that originally made up the eight lines of fragment 1, 


12 Aland, Studien, 114. 
13 These counts involved removing punctuation and writing forms of matyp, deös, and 'Incoóc 
in the nomina sacra forms used in the fragments. 
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i.e., 42, this produces a requirement of roughly 33 lines missing between frag- 
ment 1 and fragment 2. But it may be wiser to work with the estimated average 
number of characters per line based on the larger fragment, simply because we 
have a larger body of text on which to form an estimate.!* Perhaps, however, it 
is wiser still to conclude that, in the absence of any side-margin, all such calcu- 
lations can only be rough estimates. 

As for the original height of the roll from which the fragments derive, I 
would judge Aland's estimate of 30 cm as perhaps at the lower end of possi- 
bilities. By my calculations, allowing for reasonable top and bottom margins, 
the height of the roll may have been anything from 3o cm (a minimum) to 
ca. 35 cm. In his authoritative study of Greek literary bookrolls, William 
Johnson judged that in the Roman period “roll heights rarely fell below 25 cm 
or above 33 cm," which would allow for a roll of the approximate height as esti- 
mated either by Aland or by me Ip 


3 The Hand 


Iturn now to a discussion of the hand of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228, to my knowledge 
offering here a more detailed analysis than available previously. For example, 


14 Also, at the bottom of fragment1 we may have the now-indecipherable remains of a ninth 
line. If we divide the characters in John 15:25-16:2 (341) by nine, we get ca. 38 characters 
per line, not so far from the average of 35-36 characters per line estimated for fragment 2. 

15 The 29 lines on the larger fragment take up ca. 17 cm, or just under 0.6 mm per line. So, 
an estimated 47 lines for a complete column would require ca. 27.5 cm. If we then add a 
top margin of at least 2 cm and a bottom margin of atleast 3 cm (bottom margins on rolls 
were typically larger than top margins), that yields an estimate roll-height of ca. 33 cm, 
and the top and bottom margins may have been larger. Ellwood Mearle Schofield, "The 
Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament" (PhD diss., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1936) estimated a roll height of ca. 38 cm, which he judged *quite impossible for 
any ancient roll" (197). But his estimate would require top and bottom margins combin- 
ing to amount to 10 cm, which seems just a bit excessive to me. (I thank Brent Nongbri for 
bringing Schofield's unpublished thesis to my notice, and for commenting on an earlier 
draft of this essay.) 

16 William A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 2004), 143. Schofield (“Papyrus Fragments,” 197) briefly noted as the only other 
options that the fragments might derive from a copy of John very different from that we 
know, or from some excerpt text or lectionary text, but judged that “no definite conclu- 
sions can be reached when the evidence is so fragmentary as in this case.” I find the former 
option unlikely, and the latter likewise less probable than presuming that P.Oxyrhynchus 
1228 derives from a manuscript copy of John. 
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Grenfell and Hunt briefly referred to “an upright informal hand of medium 
size,’ whereas Schofield saw “a rather rough and heavy upright semi-uncial of 
small size, the work of a poor scribe." Neither these scholars nor others sub- 
sequently have given much more detail. 

The first observation easily made is that the copyist was rather unsuccessful 
at producing a bi-linear script. To turn to a more detailed description of the 
letters, they measure 3-3.5 mm for the most part, except for the rho in particu- 
lar, which measures 3.5-4 mm, and whose vertical stroke descends well below 
the line of other letters, and also the iotas, which often extend either below 
or above the other letters. This fits well within the average size of letters on 
other third-century Christian papyri, and I would not characterize the script as 
small. Compare, for example, P.Oxyrhynchus 1, a codex leaf containing part of 
the Gospel of Thomas, which has majuscule letters mainly of ca. 2 mm height 
(initial letters of lines slightly larger, and *descenders" noticeably larger still), 
or P.Oxyrhynchus 654, which is also a portion of a re-used roll and a portion 
of another copy of the Gospel of Thomas, with majuscule letters varying from 
ca. 1.6 mm (most letters) to 3 mm (descenders such as upsilon), and the initial 
letters of lines ca. 3-4 mm.!8 

The letters of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 are also somewhat irregular in size and 
formation. Cf., e.g., omicrons in fragment 1 line 2 and fragment 2 line 1 with 
fragment 1 line 3 and fragment 2 lines 20 and 27. For a striking example of 
variation in letter size, compare the shape and position of the two upsilons in 
fragment 1 line 5. The theta is written with an exaggerated cross-stroke, and is 
sometimes rounder and other times more oval. The mid-stroke of the nu often 
strikes the right-vertical stroke a bit up from the bottom (e.g., frag. 1 line 1, frag 
2 lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 21) but cf. the instance in fragment 1 line 3. 

The alpha was formed of one continuous movement, tending in a cursive 
direction. The epsilon varies slightly in size, and typically has an elongated 
mid-stroke that sometimes connects it with the following letter. The rho has a 
curiously small head, and, as already noted, the vertical stroke descends well 


17 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 14; Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 197. 

18 For further discussion, see L.W. Hurtado, "The Greek Fragments of the Gospel of Thomas 
as Artefacts: Papyrological Observations on Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1, Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 
654 and Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 655,” in Das Thomasevangelium: Entstehung—Rezeption— 
Theologie (eds. Jórg Frey, Enno Edzard Popkes and Jens Schróter; BZNW 157; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2008), 19-32; and now also AnneMarie Luijendijk, “Reading the Gospel of Thomas 
in the Third Century: Three Oxyrhynchus Papyri and Origen's Homilies,’ in Reading New 
Testament Papyri in Context / Lire les papyrus du Nouveau Testament dans leur contexte 
(eds. Claire Clivaz and Jean Zumstein; Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 241-267. 
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below the bottom line (e.g,, frag. 1 line 1, 3). The iota likewise is typically a bit 
larger than other letters, often extending above the upper line (e.g. frag. 2 lines 
18, 19, 21, 27), but sometimes below the bottom line (frag. 2 line 3). The cross- 
stroke of the eta intersects the two vertical strokes somewhat above the mid- 
point, and there are sometimes hooks on these vertical strokes. There are also 
hooks often on the vertical strokes of the nu and the pi. The upsilon is formed 
in one pen movement, looking sometimes like a V. The delta is formed in a 
three-step movement without lifting the pen (frag. 2 lines 2, 7), and has a small 
hook at the top of the right-downward stroke. The kappa is often slightly larger 
than adjacent letters, the lower, right-downward stroke elongated (e.g., frag. 1 
lines 4—5, 19, 29). The pi has a hook in the foot of the right-vertical stroke, and 
the cross-stroke is written with a slight wave shape (e.g., frag. 1 line 4, frag. 2 
line 5). Sigmas usually have a rounded top (frag. 1 lines 6—7, frag. 2 lines 3, 6, 
27), but sometimes a more flattened and extended top (e.g. frag. 1 line 4, frag. 2 
line 15). The top stroke of the tau is often written slightly lower than surround- 
ing letters and the vertical stroke extends below them (e.g., frag. 1 lines 6—7, 
frag. 2 lines 2-3, 8-9). 

There are numerous instances of connected letters.? For example, the top- 
stroke of a gamma is extended to become the mid-stroke of an epsilon in frag- 
ment 1 line 1, and instances of an alpha and a following iota are written without 
lifting the pen (frag. 1 line 5, frag. 2 line 6). In fragment 1 line 6, we see the 
top of a sigma extended to become the top-stroke of a tau and then also the 
mid-stroke of an epsilon (frag. 1line 6), producing a three-letter connection! In 
fragment 1 line 7, the right-stroke of a lambda connects with the following iota, 
andin the same line the cross-stroke of a theta becomes also the cross-stroke of 
the following eta, and then the top-stroke of a tau becomes the mid-stroke of 
the following epsilon. In fragment 2 line 1, the letters of ötav appear to be con- 
nected, forming a cursive-like construction, and in line 3 the mid-stroke of an 
epsilon continues upward to form the following iota. In line 4 the cross-stroke 
of a theta becomes the cross-stroke of the following eta. 

The nomina sacra forms are nc (frag. 1 lines 2-3, frag. 2 line 15), npa (frag. 2 
line 17), avos (frag. 2 line 4), and m[ç] (frag. 2 line 27, the vertical fibre that likely 
had the sigma torn off after the eta). There is no punctuation, but we have 
instances of a diaeresis, over the upsilon of op [stc] in fragment 1 line 5, and in 


19  Inpersonal communication, AnneMarie Luijendijk informed me that in Medieval Studies 
connected letters are sometimes called "kissing letters." Though that is a more colourful 
expression, I shall use the more bland “connected letters" here. 
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fragment 2 over the upsilon of pôv in line 6, and (likely) over the upsilon of 
op [ctc] in line 18.20 

Overall, these numerous instances of connected letters, the informality and 
even irregularity in letter-formation, the absence of punctuation, and the obvi- 
ous inability at bi-linearity combine to give the impression of a copyist capable 
of a certain level in what we may term "everyday" writing, but unable to pro- 
duce the sort of simple book hand that we see in manuscripts such as PBodmer 
XIV-XV or even P.Chester Beatty 11 (or uninterested in doing so).?! To re-state 
a judgement explored a bit more fully later in this study, these features of the 
script, combined with the likelihood that we have here a re-used roll, strongly 
suggest an informal copy of John quickly prepared for personal reading/study. 


4 The Text 


Given the small amount of text that survives in P.Oxyrhynchus 1228, it is per- 
haps unwise to try to align it with any particular textual cluster.?? Nevertheless, 
there have been various attempts to characterize its textual affiliation. In his 
survey of early witnesses to the text of the Gospels and Acts from Egypt, for 
example, Henry Sanders ascribed to the manuscript a "Western" textual align- 
ment.?3 But P.L. Hedley countered that in eight out of twelve variation-units 
in the Grenfell-Hunt transcription, it agrees with the Alexandrian textual tra- 
dition.24 In their introduction to NT textual criticism, the Alands character- 
ized P?? as “at least normal text,” by which phrasing they mean a kind of text 
with “a more or less distinct tendency toward the ‘strict’ text" (a "strict" text 


20 Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 15) also saw a diaeresis over the upsilon that 
formed part of a proposed üneiv in fragment 2 line 10. They were probably correct, but at 
present there is at most only a trace of the letter and possible diaeresis, perhaps due to 
fading since their examination of the papyrus. 

21 In comparing the hands of several other third-century NT papyri with that of 
P.Oxyrhynchus 1171 (3929), Schofield described the hand of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 as “decid- 
edly cruder" ("Papyrus Fragments," 190). 

22 Recognizing current differences over whether the term “text type" remains meaning- 
ful, I adopt the term "textual cluster" from a major essay by Eldon Jay Epp, "Textual 
Clusters: Their Past and Future in New Testament Textual Criticism,’ in The Text of the 
New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, Second Edition 
(eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 519-577. 

23 Henry A. Sanders, "The Egyptian Text of the Four Gospels and Acts,” HTR 26 (1933): 77-98 
(esp. table on go). 

24 Hedley, “Egyptian Texts,” 205. 
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being one that “reproduced the text of its exemplar with greater fidelity").?5 In 
a subsequent study, Barbara Aland characterized the text of the papyrus as 
“on the whole excellent, because it almost always reproduces the hypotheti- 
cal Ausgangstext."?9 On a scale ranging from papyri reflecting a careful and 
exacting copying of the Ausgangstext of John (3939) to those papyri reflecting a 
much freer practice (P5, P80, P45), she placed 222 (P.Oxyrhynchus 1228) with 
a number of others “Dazwischen” (“in between").?7 

Let us now consider variation-units where I found the text of POxyrhynchus 
1228 to be readable? I list them below, in each case giving first the reading 
preferred in Nestle-Aland (27th edition) with major witnesses that support it, 
followed by other variant-readings and their principal witnesses. 


15:25 év TÔ VOU avTaV yeypauuévoç (P22vid NC? B D L V et al.): yeypannevos 
Ev TH vóu otv A O f 13 M i Ev TO vous yeypappevos p66vid, 

1526 Grau EO (PN BA et al.): dtav de y A D K LT O V Metal. 

16:21 OAiboews (D?? N B et al.): Xç D 579 pc. 

16:22 ` oov vOv èv Xon (P5 P22vid P66 N2 B C* D L W V et al): vöv pev oov 
AG RT | odv Adam pèv vOv A C3 @ M i uèv ov Aba vOv f”. 
éxete (P22 N* B C f'13 9n et al.): £&ece PEN? AD NW* O V et al. 
atoet (P? et al.): dpet PSB D* T et al. | dpaıpeiW. 

16:23 dv tt(P>BCLetal.): dt (ott?) (e)av Pid A D? Wet al. | 6116 (e)av NO 
33 et al. i ën dou (elo f 1 fs M. 


25 Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the 
Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. E.F. 
Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 93, 95, 99. 

26 Barbara Aland, “Der textkritische und textgeschichtliche Nutzen früher Papyri, demonstri- 
ert am Johannesevangelium,” in Recent Developments in Textual Criticism: New Testament, 
Other Early Christian and Jewish Literature (eds. Wim Weren and Dietrich-Alex Koch; 
STAR 8; Assen: Royal van Gorcum, 2003), 20 (19-38), translation mine. “Ausgangstext” = 
the earliest attainable form of the text from which all extant copies ultimately derive. She 
considered twelve variation-units where the text of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 can be checked. 

27 Aland, “Der textkritische Nutzen," 37. 

28 The Grenfell and Hunt transcription also posits a number of partially readable letters 
in fragment 2 lines 15-29 for which I could not detect sufficient remaining traces now. 
I have, thus, included here only readings of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 that can be verified 
with reasonable confidence at present either by autopsy inspection or by use of good- 
quality photos, e.g., from the Center for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts, 
http://www.csntm.org/Manuscript/View/GA_P22. So, I list ten variation-units, whereas 
Grenfell and Hunt's transcription offered previous scholars a basis for twelve. But I doubt 
that this will make any substantial difference to the characterization of the text. 
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16:28 — é&$A0ov napd tod matpd (PP P22vid N A C? @ f1 £13 M): omit DW et al. i 
eEnAdov ex tod matpdc B C* L W 33 et al. 

16:32. EANAudev (p22vid 66 N? A B C* D* L Wet al.): vuv £AYAv6ev C3 D! 0 Yf! 
f® Met al. | EAnAvdev ý wpa N*. 
xàp£ (N B et al.): xoi gue p2?vid A C3 DWM et al. 


From such a small number of variation-units, it is perilous to posit any 
strong textual alignment. In eight of these ten variation-units, however, P?? 
(P.Oxyrhynchus 1228) bears the readings preferred also in Nestle-Aland as 
more likely those of the “Ausgangstext.” In six instances, P?? agrees with prin- 
cipal “Alexandrian” witnesses (N and B), in two of these with support also from 
D (whether original hand or correctors) and some other witnesses. In three 
variation-units, P?? agrees with N and B against D and some other witnesses, 
and in two other cases it agrees with D against N and B. 

As to the nature of these variation-units, they mainly involve differences in 
word-order and minor stylistic preferences. It is worth noting that in at least 
some clear cases, P22 supports what some ancient readers may have judged to 
be less elegant syntax (e.g., 15:26; 16:32). Likewise, note 'D??'s support for pres- 
ent-tense verbs in 16:22, in contrast with the future-tense preferences of some 
other witnesses, the latter likely reflecting readers' efforts to smooth out the 
sense of the text. In at least one other case (16:21), we likely see a variant that 
represents a harmonization with the immediate context, the Aor in Bezae 
(D) and some other witnesses perhaps reflecting the use of the same word to 
describe a woman's labour pains earlier in the verse. In this case, note that 3922 
does not support this variant, but instead has what might have seemed to some 
ancient readers a slightly more unusual term to describe labour pains, Att. 

In sum, then, with due allowance for the very limited body of text extant for 
analysis, P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 (B27) exhibits a text of John that is by no means 
aberrant, but, instead, seems on the whole one made up of readings that enjoy 
support from other important witnesses. Moreover, in several cases where we 
may see efforts of ancient readers to smooth out minor stylistic matters in 
some other witnesses, P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 supports what we could describe as 
the more “difficult” readings. So, Barbara Aland's characterization of the text of 
this papyrus cited earlier as in general reflecting a concern for faithful copying 
seems to me valid. 


5 Implications 


Let us now attempt to draw together results of this analysis. From our exami- 
nation of the physical and visual properties of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228, it is rather 
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clear that we have remnants of a copy of John made for someone's personal 
reading, not a copy intended for public/liturgical usage. Moreover, that it may 
be a re-used roll combines with the informal nature of the hand to suggest 
someone either uninterested in a more elegant copy or unable to acquire or 
produce one. So, we may surmise that this may have been a reader of limited 
financial means, but with a strong interest in having his/her own copy of John 
for personal reading/study. If we entertain this possibility, then P.Oxyrhynchus 
1228 (along with other papyri of the period) may give us artefactual evidence 
of a body of sub-elite Christians in the third century who, though of limited 
financial resources, were keenly interested in reading texts such as the Gospel 
of John.?? To posit that many Christians in that period were sub-elite is nothing 
new; but papyri such as P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 may comprise one kind of arte- 
fact of their participation in, and commitment to, their faith, with a particular 
interest in having direct access to texts such as John. 

Given the sub-elite nature of P.Oxyrhynchus 1228, it is all the more inter- 
esting that it exhibits a copy of John that seems to reflect a concern for faith- 
ful transmission of the text. Granted, there is not much text in P.Oxyrhynchus 
1228 on which to make a judgment, but what we have gives us no indication 
of a free-wheeling attitude toward the transmission of the text of John. In the 
variation-units where the papyrus is extant, we have noted that it does not 
generally support the readings favoured in some other manuscripts that seem 
to have arisen as stylistic “improvements” or corrections. Instead, we appear 
to have a product that reflects a concern simply to have a copy of the text for 
the personal edification of some third-century Christian, apparently someone 
more concerned with the content of John than with what some other readers 
may have seen as minor stylistic infelicities. This may be significant. The papy- 
rus seems to have been produced under "informal" conditions, not for liturgi- 
cal/formal usage, and so not likely under the supervision of any ecclesiastical 
authority. So, the quality of the text of this privately produced copy of John 
is all the more interesting in witnessing to the care with which at least some 
Christians handled the transmission of this text in the early period from which 
P.Oxyrhynchus 1228 derives. 


29  Foranother attempt to probe the physical/visual features of early Christian biblical man- 
uscripts for implications about their intended usage, see Larry W. Hurtado, "Manuscripts 
and the Sociology of Early Christian Reading,” in The Early Text of the New Testament (eds. 
Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 49-62. 


CHAPTER 10 


Rightly Dividing the Word: Uncovering an Early 
Template for Textual Division in John's Gospel 


Charles E. Hill 


1 Introduction 


In the mid-twentieth century, when a few newly-discovered NT papyri were 
found to contain markings of textual division (denoting paragraphs or sec- 
tions), some prominent scholars were quick to note the significance of the find- 
ings. Noting the single occurrence of a division in P64, Roberts then referred to 
the textual divisions in Codices D, A, and B, and suggested "This system of divi- 
sion can now be carried back a couple of centuries if our dating of the papyrus 
is correct." But Roberts did not offer many details about the system of division, 
or about any precise relationship between the manuscripts.? Three years later, 
when Victor Martin published the editio princeps of 996, he posited that the 
divisions in its texts were related to those in Codex W, not only in the form of 
division but also with the distribution of where they are placed in John. Martin 
concluded that the subdivisions in 599 “are not due to the personal whim of 
the scribe but they represent a system already in use previously because he 
had to borrow his model... ”3 Some years later, based on a few textual divisions 


1 C.H. Roberts, “An Early Papyrus of the First Gospel,’ HTR 4 (1953): 233-237 at (234). See also 
R. Roca-Puig, Un papiro griego del Evangelio de San Mateo, 2a edic., con una Note de Colin 
Roberts (Barcelona: Grafos, 1962). Roberts dated P64 to the late second century, a dating he 
reports was "independently and without hesitation pronounced" by Harold Bell, T.C. Skeat, 
and Eric Turner. 

2 Years later he claimed that the text in P4 9^ 67 “is divided into sections on a system also 
found in the Bodmer codex of Luke and John that recurs in some of the great fourth-century 
codices and was clearly not personal to this scribe" (Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and 
Belief in Early Christian Egypt, The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1977 [London: 
Oxford University Press, 1979], 23). 

3 Victor Martin, Papyrus Bodmer 11: Evangile de Jean chap. 1-14 (Geneva: Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana, 1956), 18, “... ces subdivisions ne sont pas dues à la fantaisie personnelle du 
scribe mais qu'elles représentent un systéme en usage antérieurement déjà car il a dà les 
emprunter à son modèle, et qu'on en retrouve des traces jusqu'au haut moyen âge.” 
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in the fragmentary 3977, Roberts claimed that this papyrus “has what was or 
became a standard system of chapter division 

It is not always clear, however, just what is meant by the word "system" in 
statements such as these. It seems to me that the word could be used in at 
least three ways when considering these textual divisions in early manuscripts. 
First, it could mean a conceptual system, that is, a set of principles of literary 
analysis used to determine where one ought to consider a break in the sense 
of a literary work (for instance, in prose, the use of certain conjunctions; in 
narrative, change of scene; in dialogue, change of speaker or topic) (System 1). 
Second, one could have in mind a system of graphic conventions used by a 
scribe to make those divisions visible to the reader (let's say, the combination of 
spacing, punctuation, and projection of the first letter of a new line) (System 2). 
Finally, a “system of textual division" could refer to a pattern of textual mark- 
ings forming, as it were, a template for the next scribe, who as a result did not 
have to put a great deal of thought into decisions regarding System 1 or possibly 
System 2 but only into the effort to transfer an existing pattern of textual divi- 
sion into a new format, possibly with different line lengths and possibly with 
a different set of graphic conventions (System 3). In this latter case, a "system 
of textual division" might be considered a part of the textual tradition, even 
if that existing system were to be adapted in various ways by the next scribe. 
In sum, two or more manuscripts might use the same graphic system but not 
be using the same conceptual system behind it, or vice versa. Or, two scribes 
might conceivably assume the same or similar principles, they might choose to 
employ the same or similar graphic devices, but they could be doing so more or 
less independently, with little reliance upon precedent. 

While it is clearly the case that some of our earliest NT manuscripts show 
graphic representations of textual division, it is questionable to what extent, 
if to any, we can yet speak of any "system" shared by any two manuscripts, let 
alone a “standard system.” In 2005 Stanley Porter published a study of what he 
called the pericope markers in early NT papyri, comparing them to the para- 
graphing in Nestle/Aland, which purports to be based on ancient divisions. 
Porter, who seemed to be concerned in particular with the principles of textual 
division (System 1), did not find anything like the regularity characteristic of a 
“system.” “The first conclusion,” he said, “is that the instances of pericope mark- 


4 Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 23. 

5 With somewhat more caution, T.C. Skeat wrote about the divisions in 4, “There are, of 
course, many parallels to the text-divisions in P4 in Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and in the 
Ammonian sections, but as all these reflect natural breaks in the narrative it is not easy to say 
whether there was one single widely-diffused system," T.C. Skeat, "The Oldest Manuscript of 
the Four Gospels?,” NTS 43 (1997): 1-34 (6-7). 
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ing are apparently haphazard in the earliest manuscripts.’ What he said about 
the occurrence of ektheses in P* could have been said about their occurrence 
in any of the early papyri: "There are places where one might be expected but 
it is not found, and there are a number of places where one would not neces- 
sarily expect one but it is found.” 

A partial exception to the prevailing scribal capriciousness was 75. Yet, 
while the divisions in 975 usually correspond to divisions in the Nestle/Aland 
text, the latter has many more.? Generalizing about the principles (System 1) 
that must be assumed to lie behind the unit markings in early manuscripts, 
Porter wrote, "It is not even possible, on the basis of the limited evidence, to 
say that a given manuscript is internally consistent with its own system of unit 
delimitation. This is even true of P% and the later codices." 

Porter is not alone in this assessment. About 130 years earlier, Ezra Abbot 
said of the majuscules known in his day: "In respect both to the frequency of 
the paragraphs, and to the manner of indicating them, much appears to have 
depended upon the fancy of the copyist.”!° In 1961 Martin and Kasser remarked 
on the “relative rarity of the articulations" in 3996 and 375 and “the great irreg- 
ularity of their distribution"! After a very thorough study of the early Latin 
Gospel tradition, Hugh Houghton recently observed, “no two witnesses have 
exactly the same distribution of divisions: this suggests that exact agreement 
even within the same overall scheme is the exception rather than the rule and 
could therefore be of genealogical significance.” 

In this environment, practically any indication of designed agreement or 
regularity, the same set of graphic conventions (System 2), or the same under- 
lying conceptual system (System 1), or particularly any evidence of a trans- 
mitted scheme of sectional markings (System 3), would seem to be worthy of 
attention. 


6 Stanley E. Porter, “Pericope Markers in Some Early Greek New Testament Manuscripts,” 
in Layout Markers in Biblical Manuscripts and Ugaritic Tablets (eds. Marjo C.A. Korpel and 
Josepf M. Oesch: Assen: Van Gorcum, 2005), 161-176 (172). 

Porter, “Pericope Markings,” 166167. 

Porter, “Pericope Markers,” 170. 
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Porter, “Pericope Markers,” 172. 

10 X Ezra Abbot, “On the Comparative Antiquity of the Sinaitic and Vatican Manuscripts of 
the Greek Bible," 7408 10 (1872):189-200 (192-193). Abbot went on to suggest, "The books 
most read, would naturally be divided the most" (193). 

11 Victor Martin and Rodolphe Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer x1v—xv: Evangiles de Luc et Jean. 
Tome 1 Papyrus Bodmer x1v: Evangile de Luc chap. 3-24 (Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 
1961), 15. 

12  H.A.G. Houghton, "Chapter Divisions, Capitula Lists, and the Old Latin Versions of John,’ 

RBén 121 (2011): 316-356 (326). 
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The rest of this paper will attempt to show that there is at least one scheme 
of sectional markings that has survived in our Greek Gospel tradition, visible 
in at least two important manuscripts, and that this common scheme does 
indeed have genealogical significance. In the light of this, scholars will be 
urged to give more attention to the phenomenon of textual division in Biblical 
manuscripts, particularly in future discoveries of early papyri. 


2 Review of Graphic Techniques for Marking Paragraphs or Sections 


First, a brief review the techniques or systems of visual text division in early 
Christian manuscripts. 

Some early NT manuscripts preserve no markings for textual division, for 
instance, the Chester Beatty manuscripts P* (Gospels and Acts), 546 (Paul and 
Hebrews), P4 (Revelation). Many others are too fragmentary to tell whether 
they had division at the paragraph level or not. Porter's 2005 study found 12 NT 
papyri (up to and including the fourth century) that preserved some form of 
textual division. One of these, I would say, is questionable (P71), and two others 
(3916, 9103) have no surviving markings but are included because scholars think 
they may have once belonged to manuscripts that do (3916 joined to 915; P13 to 
3977). This leaves, in effect, nine manuscripts that clearly show markings at the 
paragraph level: p4, 15, P64, PS, P67, P75, P77, P88, and P2. 

All of these use some combination of the following: spacing, punctuation 
(either a raised dot or a dicolon), ekthesis (that is, the projection of the first let- 
ter of the first line following the break), paragraphos (that is, a short horizontal 
line placed under the first letter or letters of the line in which the break occurs, 
and extending into the left margin), and enlarged first letter of a new line. 


Manuscript Spacing Punctuation Ekthesis Paragraphos Enlarged Letter 
p4, 64, 67 X X X X 

qus, 16 X X 

pes X x13 X 

pa ? ? ? ? 

p75 X x4 X (X) 

p77, 103 X ? 


13 Typically 66 uses a dicolon. 
14 Typically, P7 uses a raised single dot. 
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Manuscript Spacing Punctuation Ekthesis Paragraphos Enlarged Letter 


pss X X 
p90 ? ? X X 


All these graphic devices predate their use in Christian texts. In Christian 
works, the conventions are similar from the earliest examples to those of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Sinaiticus, for instance, uses space, typically a line 
break, though usually without punctuation, and an ekthesis, though often the 
ekthesis is very slight. Vaticanus uses space, typically without punctuation, 
and sometimes ekthesis but more frequently paragraphos. The main differ- 
ence between the earlier and the later NT manuscripts is in the frequency of 
the divisions. For instance, Porter calculates that Sinaiticus has a total of 310 
paragraph divisions in Mark!® and 286 in Romans.!6 

By my count there are 346 paragraphoi in Vaticanus's text of John.!7 This is 
comparable to the use of ekthesis in other Gospel manuscripts from the fourth 
century on. The Greek of Codex Bezae has 563 ektheses in Matthew, 154 in 
Mark, 143 in Luke, 164 in John (224 in Acts); the Latin numbers are almost the 
same (566, 155, 153, 165, respectively)./? Houghton reports that the two oldest 
surviving Old Latin manuscripts of John have 451 (Codex Palatinus) and 363 
(Codex Vercellensis) ektheses at a rate of "roughly one for every two modern 
verses." 


15 Stanley E. Porter, “Pericope Markers and the Paragraph: Textual and Linguistic 
Implications,’ in The Impact of Unit Delimitation on Exegesis (eds. Raymond de Hoop, 
Marjo C.A. Korpel, Stanley E. Porter; Pericope: vol. 7 of Scripture as Written and Read in 
Antiquity; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 175-195 (184). 

16 Porter, “Pericope Markers and the Paragraph,’ 187. He finds “a major shift in the non- 
narrative material from the narrative material in terms of paragraphing.” 

17 Sometimes one finds in B a paragraphos separating a single verse, or two or three, occa- 
sionally even within a verse (John 21:6, 6b). 

18 D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae. An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 33. 

19 Houghton, “Chapter Divisions,’ 320m7. 
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3 The Codex Vaticanus 


34 Ekthesis and Paragraphos 

Whereas Vaticanus uses ekthesis heavily for paragraph division in the o7,?° in 
the NT this technique is not so frequent. According to Jongkind, the scribe 
(the same scribe, according to Milne and Skeat, copied the entire NT) began 
Matthew with the use of space plus ekthesis to mark major divisions, and 
space and a paragraphos sign to mark the minor divisions.?! But this distinc- 
tion fades out so that in Mark and Luke ekthesis is used sparingly?? and in 
John not at all (nor is it used in the Pauline corpus). Instead, throughout John 
and the rest of the NT, Vaticanus uses space of about one to two letters, with- 
out punctuation, at the point of division, and a paragraphos marker under the 
first letter of the line in which the division occurs, and extending into the left 
margin.?? In length, the sections marked out by the paragraphoi would roughly 
correspond to our modern notions of paragraphs, though there is a great deal 
of variation. 


3.2 The Section Numbers in Vaticanus 

What is distinctive to Vaticanus, however, is its use of a section numbering 
system. There are actually two systems in many of the books in B. One, a series 
of larger numbers, is dated to the seventh or eighth century. But an earlier sys- 
tem, written in smaller numbers, is believed by some scholars to belong to the 


20 Stephen Pisano, "The Vaticanus graecus 1209: A Witness to the Text of the New Testament,” 
in Le manuscript B de la Bible (Vaticanus graecus 1209). Introduction au fac-similé. Actes 
du Colloque de Genéve (n juin 200r). Contributions supplémentaires (ed. Patrick Andrist; 
Lausanne: Éditions du Zébre, 2009), 77-97 (77-78). Abbot, "Comparative Antiquity,” 192, 
gives a list of 16 pages (all Old Testament) on which there are 10 to 20 paragraphs marked 
by ekthesis, finding 1441 examples of ekthesis in the first 294 pages of the oT before 
another scribe took over (194). He indicates that this form of text division is less common 
in the NT, though in the first 8 pages it occurs 31 times (194). The scribe, however, did not 
use the ekthesis in John. 

21 “Im Vaticanus, a hierarchy of major and minor divisions can be seen in Matthew and to a 
lesser degree also in Mark and Luke (elsewhere only sporadically),’ Dirk Jongkind, Scribal 
Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (TS 3/5; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2007), 96. 

22 There are only seven in Mark, five of which are accompanied by numbers. 

23 A few of these paragraphoi have a modified shape, with a diagonal line ascending to meet 
the horizontal. It is not obvious that these signify anything different from the plain para- 
graphos lines and may be simply alternative forms. 
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original production of the codex,?* others think it belongs to a contemporary 
hand,?5 and others simply state that the hand may be fourth- or fifth-century.?® 

This early system of textual division is not the numbering system used for 
the Ammonian sections of the Eusebian Canons.?” Nor is it the set of chapter 
divisions which, beginning with Alexandrinus, would later become standard 
for Greek manuscripts, the so-called Kephalaia or “Old Greek" divisions.?? Nor 
does it correspond to any of the known capitula systems used in Old Latin or 
Vulgate manuscripts.?? It was clearly not conceived for lectionary purposes.°° 

It is often stated that the only other known manuscripts that use these 
same textual divisions are Codex Zacynthius Rescriptus (E) from the sixth 


24 J. Duplacy, "Les divisions du texte de l’Epitre de Jacques dans B.o3 du Nouveau Testament 
(Vat. Gr. 1209),” in Studies in New Testament Language and Text. Essays in Honour of 
George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of his Sixty-fifth Birthday (ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 
44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 122-136, reprinted in J. Duplacy, Études de critique textuelle du 
Nouveau Testament (ed. J. Delobel; BETL 78; Leuven, 1987), 169-183 (citations here will be 
from the latter); C.-B. Amphoux, "La division du texte grec des Evangiles dans l'Antiquité," 
in Titres et articulations du texte dans les oevres antiques. Actes du Colloque International 
de Chantilly 13-15 décembre 1994 (eds. J-C. Fredouille, M-O. Goulet-Cazé, P. Hoffmann, 
P.Petitmengin, with the collaboration of S. Deléani; Paris: Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, 
1997), 301-312 (302). Amphoux is incorrect when he says that the first manuscripts of the 
Gospels present no division (302). 

25 Abbot, “Antiquity,” 190. 

26 Pisano, “A Witness to the Text,” 78. 

27 As Abbot, "Antiquity," 190-191, observes, “The object of those [i.e., Eusebian] sections is 
totally different from that of a division into paragraphs. The Eusebian sections are not 
chapters or paragraphs, but merely serve for a comparison of parallel or similar passages 
in the Gospels. In not less than 25 instances, there are two of them (in one case three) ina 
single verse.” 

28 The numbers in B also differ from the Old Greek divisions in A in that the latter (in the 
Gospels) do not number the first section of the book, but consider it an unnumbered 
introduction, of sorts. Vaticanus, on the other hand, begins its enumeration with the first 
words of the book. On the logic of the Old Greek Divisions, see James R. Edwards, “The 
Hermeneutical Significance of Chapter Divisions in Ancient Gospel Manuscripts,’ NTS 56 
(2010): 413-426. Edwards finds that "nearly three-quarters of the Divisions begin at the 
same point as do the Eusebian Canons" (424). Edwards observes that miracle accounts 
and parables are major indicators of new chapters for the Old Greek Divisions and the 
absence of miracles in the last half of John, and the complete lack of parables in John, 
"deprived the Old Greek Divisions of their chief chapter demarcators. As a result, the 
remainder of John 13-21 is divided in only three chapters averaging one hundred verses 
each" (419). 

29 Houghton, "Chapter Divisions,” 326. 

30 Edwards, “Hermeneutical Significance,” 417. 
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century, and the minuscule codex 579 from the thirteenth. Codex Zacynthius 
Rescriptus?! contains only Luke 1-11 and therefore John is not represented. 
And, the report that Codex 579 reproduces Vaticanus's numbering system?? is 
simply mistaken. The numbers in 579 (viewable at the NT Virtual Manuscript 
Room manuscript workspace)?? appear to be simply the Ammonian sections 
without the Eusebian canon numbers. 

The scribes?* of Vaticanus placed 170 numbered section markers in 
Matthew, 62 in Mark, 152 in Luke, 80 in John.35 The books of the Pauline Corpus 
in B are numbered successively in a single enumeration, beginning in Romans 
and extending through Hebrews. As is relatively well-known, the numbering 
of Hebrews is out of order, showing that it was taken over from an existing 
copy of the Pauline corpus that had Hebrews after Galatians, instead of after 
2 Thessalonians as it is in B, at the end of the letters written to churches. 

We know, then, at least as regards the Pauline corpus, that this system of 
numeration was not invented for B but existed in some other manuscript before 
being incorporated into B. Thus, even though it is not represented in any pre- 
Vaticanus copies of the Pauline epistles, Metzger concludes that Vaticanus's 


31 Codex Zacynthius is a palimpsest, the first writing containing Luke 1:1-11:33 and a catena. 
See Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospel of Saint Luke 
(London: Samuel Bagster, 1861), ii. The text of Luke, according to Tregelles, has several 
sectioning devices, including the kephalaia and the section numbers we are concerned 
with. Tregelles says the character of the readings of Zacynthius is much like B and L, also 
agreeing often with A, D, and C. 

32 This observation goes back at least to Abbot, “Antiquity,” 190. It is repeated by, among 
others, H.K. McArthur, “The Earliest Divisions of the Gospels,’ in Studia Evangelica 
vol. 111, Papers Presented to the Second International Congress on New Testament Studies 
Held at Christ Church, Oxford, 1961 (ed. F.L. Cross; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1964), 266- 
272; Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration (2nd ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), 59; Bruce M. Metzger and Bart 
D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration 
(ath ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 83; Amphoux, "La division," 310; Pisano 
“A Witness to the Text,” 78; Wieland Wilkur, “Text Divisions” on his website devoted to 
Codex Vaticanus, online: http://www-user.uni-bremen.de/~wie/Vaticanus/general.html# 
div; Edwards, “Hermeneutical Significance,” 414; Houghton, “Chapter Divisions,” 316. 

33 Online at http://ntvmr.uni-muenster.de/manuscript-workspace. 

34 Two scribes were involved in placing the section numbers in the Gospels, the second 
hand taking over on page 1345 (in Luke 22). This scribe finished Luke and did all of John. 

35 Pisano, “A Witness to the Text,” 78. 
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system of chapter division appears to be *more ancient than that current in 
other early parchment copies of the New Testament "29 

The 80 numbered sections in Vaticanus's text of John are almost always 
placed at points where there are also new paragraphs marked with para- 
graphoi. While this numbering scheme in Vaticanus's text of John is unique to 
our knowledge, a detailed comparison with our early Johannine papyri shows 
that it is closely related to a much earlier precedent. 


4 Comparison of Textual Divisions in Early Manuscripts of John 


In the chart below, the (relatively few) markings of the papyri and the num- 
bers in B are the main items being compared; a complete recording of these 
is aimed at. No attempt is made to record all the 346 paragraphoi in B, or all 
the ektheses in Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Washingtoniensis, or Bezae, each of 
which contain many more than are recorded below. Textual divisions in these 
later parchment manuscripts are noted only at points at which there are para- 
graph breaks in the papyri or numbers in B (except when comparing with Pgo, 
on which, see below). Thus, while it may appear from a glance at the chart 
that there are many correspondences with the later codices, it must be remem- 
bered that there are many other paragraphs in these later manuscripts just like 
the ones noted here that do not correspond to sections in the papyri or the 
numbers in B. 


KEY 
dicolon 
raised dot 
sp space 
Ib line break 
le line end 
ek ekthesis 
enl enlarged letter 
> line-filling diple 


-- no break (beyond the sentence level) 

(lac) the text is missing or too damaged to make a judgment 

Italic — B75 or B66 or Pgo paragraph and B section numbers correspond 
Bold ` Das and 996 paragraphs and B section numbers correspond 


36 Metzger, Text, 48, repeated in the fourth edition, Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 69. 
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pe Vaticanus? p66 Sinaiticus Alexandr. Washington. Bezae?? 
1:6 -spek B ‘Ibek -spek — :spekenl :Ibek ek enl 
i118 -39 r -- -- spekenl lb ek lac) 
1:224 — -- :lbek — spekenl .lbek lac) 
1:28 — -- :leek — Ibek Ibekenl Ibek lac) 
1:29 -spek 4 -- le .leekenl --* lac) 
1:335 :spek E == :lbek Ibekenl - lac) 
1:43 -spek 3 -- lb ek lbekenl - lac) 
2 -sp ek Z -- -- : Ib ek enl* -- lac) 
2:1 —-— -- :lbek - -spekenl -- lac) 
2132 -spek H :sp le :leekenl -- lac) 
2:23 spek 8 :lbek - spekenl -- lac) 
3:1 sp?? ek I -- -le ek le ek enl*? Ib ek lac) 
3:22 -spek IA ‘Ibek - -Ibekenl Ibekenl (lac) 
3:29 - -- :sp -- lbekenl -- -- 
41  -sppar^ IB :lbek --# spekenl Ibekenl ekenl 
431 -spek IT -- -- -- -- -- 
4:43 -spek 1446 -- -le ek lbekenl -- ek 
5:1 -sppar?" IE :sspó — -— ‘Ibekenl -- ek 

37 The section numbers are accompanied by a paragraphos and a space in the text separat- 
ing the old and new sections. 

38 D has sense lines, so no attempt to record line breaks is made here. The placement of the 
Ammonian sections, according to Parker, Codex Bezae, 41-43, perhaps at the end of the 
sixth century, is also not noted here. 

39 There is no ekthesis here, but a correction was made at the end of the previous line, which 
may have distracted the scribe. 

40  Inthese and other places marked with a dash—in W, there may be a space dividing the 
sentences but there is no line break, ekthesis, or enlarged first letter. 

41 Here A has its first chapter number A. 

42 The space here is about 5 letters instead of the normal, single-letter space. 

43 Here A has its third chapter numberT. 

44 There is no ekthesis at 43, but the scribe has placed a clear paragraphos marker under the 
first letter of the line on which one section ends and the next begins. 

45 Itis possible that there is a very slight ekthesis here, but if so it is negligible. 

46 Remnants of the number IA are barely visible in the facsimile but definitely present. 

47 Thereisno ekthesis here, but the space is larger than usual, and the photograph (in Martin 
and Kasser and at the VMR) shows what appears to be a paragraphos, though autopsy of 
the manuscript would be desirable. 

48 There is no ekthesis here, but the dicolon may indicate that there was a break in the 


exemplar. There is no more ekthesis in 996 until 73. The projecting omicron in the middle 
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pes Vaticanus p66 Sinaiticus Alexandr. Washington. Bezae 

6:1 -spek? Iç -- -- lbekenl :lbek ek 

6:3 ek?50 -- -- -- leekenl lb ek 

6:15 -spek IZ (lac) -Ibek spekenl leek ek 

6:22 (lac) TH (lac) -- Ibekenl lb -- 

6:41 -spek I0 -- -Ibek -spekenl -lb ek D 

6:52 (lac) K -- -Ib ek lac) -- -- 

6:59 -spek sp par -- Ib ek lac) -- -- 

71 -spek?? KA :lbek :lbek lac) -lb ek ek 

7310 (lac) KB -- -- lac) -- -- 

734 sp®8 KT -- -- lac) -- -— 

7:31 — KA -- -- lac) -- -- 

Z37 -spek KE -- Je ek?54 (lac) : lb ek Je ek 

7:45 ~- Kc -- -le ek lac) lb -- 

8:12 -spek KZ -- -- lac) -le ek lb ek 

8:0 (lac) -- :sp> Ib ek lac) -- lb ek 
of 5:16, the projecting omicron iota in the middle of 5:28, and the projecting pi in the 
middle of 7:33 all appear to be corrections; in each of these cases there is no punctuation 
and spacing in the previous line. It is possible that the diple separating 5:16 and 17 signifies 
a break in the exemplar but this is far from certain. 

49 The text is lacunose at this point (6:1), but Martin and Kasser conclude from the spac- 
ing that an ekthesis was present. See Martin and Kasser, Evangile de Luc; Victor Martin 
and Rodolphe Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer x1v-xv: Evangiles de Luc et Jean, Tome 11 Papyrus 
Bodmer xv: Evangile de Jean chap. 1-15 (Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1961), 33. There is 
clearly a large space dividing 5:47 from 6:1 in the previous line. 

50 There clearly is a projection of the kappa at 6:3, but the fragmentary preceding line shows 
little if any room for a space dividing the sections. Moreover, the break does not make 
a great deal of sense. I wonder if the projecting kappa is in fact a correction made after 
the scribe realized s/he had failed to write it at the end of the last line, having extended 
the middle line of the epsilon too far into the right hand margin (cf. the same phenom- 
enon 15 lines earlier). As mentioned in a previous footnote, the scribe of P° several times 
(at 5:16; 5:28; 7:33) made a correction at the beginning of a line that, at first glance, looks 
like an ekthetic projection but is not. 

51  Thereis no ekthesis here, but v. 41 starts a new lectionary section, after teXog at the end of 
v. 40. 

52 The text is lacunose, but spacing suggests that an ekthesis was present. 

53 There is no ekthesis here, and part of the previous line is missing. There appears to have 
been, however, a space of two to three letters in the previous line dividing the sections. 

54 The ekthesis, if present, is very slight. 
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(cont.) 
975 Vaticanus 166 Sinaiticus Alexandr. Washington. Bezae 

8:21 (lac) (Kn  - -- (lac) -- lb ek 
8:28 -spek --56 -- :]b ek (lac) -- -- 
8:00  -— -- :sp>7  -— (lac) le ek -- 
8:31 -spek KO -- lb ek (lac) -- Ib ek58 
Hai -spek sp par sp -le ek (lac) -- lb ek 
9:1 -sp ek A -- -- leekenl -- -- 
924 -- AAS9 -- :]b -- -- -- 
10:6 - le par :spek -- :leekenl Ib = 
10:7 - AB -- -- :leekenl Ib :sp 
1014 - AT = -le -leekenl Ibek u 
10:19 par?‘ sp par = es ‘Ibekenl Ib - 
10:22 (lac) AA :spek :lbek spekenl Ibek le ek 
11 le ek91 AE -- :lb ek -spekenl -lbek le ek 
11:16 :spek sp par -- -lb ‘leekenl -- -- 
11:19 (lac) Aç -- :lb ek -- -- -- 
11:47 (lac) AZ62 -- -le -- -- -- 
11:53 (lac) AH63 :spek - -spekenl Ib -- 

55 There is no number visible between 27 and 29 (KZ and KO); there is a faint smudge at 


56 


57 


58 
59 


60 


61 


62 
63 


8:21 containing what appears to be reddish ink which may well be the remnants of the 
number KH. If so, it may have been erased at some point. 

See previous note. There is neither section number nor paragraphos here in B; however, 
the scribe either skipped a number, or perhaps it originally was put at 8:21, where there is 
a smudge. To correspond with 3975, the break would have been here. 

The diple here is extremely small and comes at the end of a line. Here it is notable that 
3956 breaks one verse before 75 and B. The former, therefore views the summarizing com- 
ment in 8:30 as beginning a new section, the latter as ending a section. 

D begins a new lectionary reading at 8:31. 

The lambda and the horizontal line are barely visible on the photograph. There is room 
under the line for an alpha, though it appears to have faded out completely. 

Martin and Kasser read a paragraphos at this point, but this may be an inadvertent mark. 
75 has paragraphos elsewhere only at 4:1 and possibly 5:1. B has a space and paragraphos 
at 10:19 but no section number. 

The last section ends at the end of the previous line, which is lacunose. The line on which 
111 begins starts with a clear eKthesis. 

Here there is no accompanying paragraphos. 

Here too there is no accompanying paragraphos. 
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175 Vaticanus ` "Dën Sinaiticus Alexandr. Washington. Bezae 

123 (lac) AO -- dbek — — _ ek 

12:12 (lac) M -- lb ek leekenl Ib -- 

12:14 (lac) -- :spek — :leek - sp ek enl® Ib -- 

12:20 -- MA -- :Ibek -spek enl®5-- -- 

12:26 -- MB -- le ek -spekenl le : 

12:30 -spek sp par -- -- leekenl -lb ek lb ek 

12:37 (lac) MT -- -- -Ibekenl -- Ib 

12:44 - MA -- -]b ek lbekenl -- Ib 

1331 sp>®® ME -- :Ibek spekenl lb -- 

13:20 - -- :le -- sp ek enl67 -- i 

1312 — Mç -- -- leekenl lb ek -- 

13:21 (lac) MZ -lb ek leekenl leek 

13:31 — MH -- -- .ekenl -- 

141 (lac) M8 -- :lbek — leekenl Ib 

1412 - N — :]b ek -]bekenl Ib le ek 

14:22 -68 NA = :]b ek -Ibekenl Ib le ek 

14:27 — NB (lac) :Ibek -lbekenl (lac) -- 

14:31b -- NT (lac) --69 -spekenl (lac) -- 

1511 (lac) NA (lac) -- -spekenl (lac) -- 

1517 (lac) NE -- --70 -Ibekenl (lac) le 

15:26 (lac) Nc (lac) -- lb ek enl”! (lac) -- 

64 Here A has chapter number 14 (IA). 

65 Here A has chapter number 15 (IE). 

66 The textis damaged at this point but it is clear that there was a line break in the preceding 
line, ending 12:50. In newly published fragments, Lakmann notes the presence of a diple, 
used for filling the end of a line (Marie-Louise Lakmann, “Papyrus Bodmer xiv-xv [75]. 
Neue Fragmente,’ MH 64 [2007]: 22—41 (29, 31)). Though it remains unclear whether ekthe- 
sis was used to begin the next line, it is clear that the scribe indicated a major break in the 
text. 

67 Here A has chapter number 16 (Ic). 

68 The new fragments reveal no ekthesis here, in 14:27, or in 14:31b (Lakmann, "Neue 
Fragmente,” 31, 40; 32, 41; 32, 41). Lakmann states that there is a space of one or two letters 
after 15:6 “zur Markierung eines Abschnittes,” but I cannot ascertain this in the photo, 
which shows a text greatly damaged at this point; in any case, there is no ekthesis. 

69 Sinaiticus breaks at 15:1. 

70 Thereare no ektheses on the page that contains John 15:17-16:23. 

71 Here A has chapter number 17 (IZ). 
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(cont.) 
975 Vaticanus 96 Sinaiticus Alexandr. Washington. Bezae 
16:12 (lac) NZ (lac) = -spekenl -- le ek enl 
16:19 (lac) NH (lac) -- -- lb le ek 
16:25 (lac) NO -- -- Ibekenl Ib le ek 
(Gr 
171 lac) EA :? lb ek??? -- Ibekenl Ib leek 
18:1 lac) EB (lac) :bek/^  leekenl -lb ek75 
1812 (lac) ET --76 -- -Ibekenl -- lb ek 
1816 (lac) EA -- -- lbekenl - -Ib ek?” 
Too 
18:37 ek sp par -- -- spekenl -- -- 
18:37b ek enl -- -- -- -- lb -- 
18:38 - sp par -- leekenl lb le ek 
18:38b -- -- lb ek -spekenl -- le ek 
18:40 ekenl? -- (lac) -- spekenl lb -- 
191 — ekenl ZH -- - spekenl Ib -- 
41 3896 and Vaticanus 


The current text of B® has 12 visible ektheses, typically accompanied by dico- 
lon and a line break, or space in the previous line, plus one place where I con- 
clude there probably was an ekthesis because a line break is visible, though 


72 


73 


74 
75 
76 


The scribe of B inadvertently skipped the number 60 (E). There are paragraphoi at 16:26, 


29, 33b. It is possible the number should have been at one of these places. Of these three 
places, x has a slight ekthesis only at 16:26; A has raised dot, line break, ekthesis, and 
enlargement at 16:29; W has line break at 16:26; D has no breaks in any of these places. 
Thus, it is also possible that there was no other major break in B's exemplar and that 173 
should have been marked as 60 instead of 61. 

The page is badly damaged, such that no punctuation or ekthesis is visible, but there is 
clearly a line break at a point that would fit the break between 16:33 and 17:1. I conclude 
that a break was intended at 17:1. 

There is no clear ekthesis in 8 (with the possible exception of 16:26) from 16:23b to 182. 
There is no clear ekthesis in W from 13:21 to 18:1 (though the text is missing from 14:26-16:7). 
While the edge is lacking, it is clear from the letter spacing that there was no ekthesis. The 
break in the previous line has a raised dot and space, the normal sentence ending for 66. 
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the left-hand edge is broken off (17:1). The papyrus also has seven places that 
look like incomplete attempts to signify a break, where there is a dicolon, with 
little or no space and without ekthesis. Eight of the (13) ektheses’® and three of 
the (seven) uncompleted breaks?? correspond to one of the section numbers 
in B, making n of P6®s 20 total breaks that correspond to the section numbers 
(5596). 

Over the text extant in P6, B has 56 section numbers (including two it 
skipped). The 11 agreements with P86 make only a 19.64% agreement. This, 
however, gives a skewed picture because after 12:14 it appears that the scribe of 
3996 all but abandoned the attempt to reproduce ektheses.®° Up to 12:14 there 
are 10 major breaks in 3996 corresponding to one of the 38 section markers in 
B, or a rate of 26.3%. Even up to 12:14 it is likely that the scribe of 3996 failed to 
mark all the breaks in the exemplar. I say this because of two long gaps (4:1 to 
51, then 51 to 73, though two leaves containing 632-34 are missing) where 
there are no sectional divisions; because at 7:37 and at na, 969 is alone of all 
the manuscripts compared in not having a break (suggesting it might have 
missed these); and because of the several places where we evidently have an 
incomplete attempt to signify a break, demonstrating a tendency to laxity in 
this respect. 

Interestingly, at least 4 of the o places where °° has a break that does not 
correspond with B are places where 396 marks a break a verse earlier than does 
B, apparently because of a different principle. At 1:28/29; 8:30/31; 10:6/7, the 
scribe of 3996, or the tradition behind the scribe, considers a summary state- 
ment to be a new beginning, whereas the tradition represented by 975 and B 
considers these statements as belonging to the previous section and begins 
a new one with the next verse. Also, at 221/12, P86 marks both the summary 
statement and the temporal change in 2:12 ("after this") as new sections. 


4.2 389? and Vaticanus 

399? is a fragment of a single leaf containing text from John 18:36-19:7. Though 
the beginnings of lines are visible on only one side of the leaf, P9° reveals a 
perhaps surprising level of text segmentation. As far as we can tell from the 


77 The pages containing John 18:14-20:13 are replacement pages, written in the ninth century 
(Parker, Codex Bezae, 45—49). 

78 Those eight are at 1:6; 2:23; 3:22; 4:1; 7:1; 10:22; 11:53; 17:1. 

79 Those three are at 2:12; 5:1; 13:21. 

80 Martin reproduced no ektheses past 12:14 in his 1956-1958 edition, nor did Porter find any 
in his 2005 study (“Pericope Markers,’ 167). 
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very fragmentary evidence, this scribe used ekthesis and enlargement of the 
first letter of the ekthesis.8! The ekthesis may have been preceded by spacing or 
punctuation in the previous line where the new section began, but this is now 
impossible to know because of the fragmentary state of the page. It appears 
there are four such markings in the extant text: at the beginning of 18:37 (where 
there is a change of speaker); probably at the last sentence of verse 37 in the 
midst of a speech by Jesus; at 18:40 (where there is a change of speaker); and 
at 19:1. 

How does this pattern of markings compare with other manuscripts? 75 
is not extant at this point. P° is heavily damaged, and apparently the scribe 
of P66 has stopped marking major textual divisions by this time. There is no 
correspondence with the markings in x or with D in this passage. Three of the 
four divisions in P9? correspond to sentence-level markings in W but none cor- 
responds to any paragraph divisions (with punctuation, space, and ekthesis).8? 

399? has much in common, however, in this portion of its text, with B and 
A. Out of the four markings in B°°, B shares two, one major (19:1) one minor 
(18:37), and possibly another minor one, if, as I would suggest, the marking of 
verse 37b in 99? is a mistake for verse 38.83 Alexandrinus shares three breaks, 
all normal paragraph breaks in A (space, ekthesis, enlargement of first letter), 
and possibly all four, if, again, 37b is a mistake for 38. There is thus a clear cor- 
respondence with the patterns of textual division in B and A, but, based on an 
admittedly very small portion of its text, 990 may reflect a stage beyond P®®, 
further along the trajectory to the paragraphing of B and A. 


4-3 B75 and Vaticanus 
In the Gospel of John, B has 40 section numbers in places where the text of P”° 
is either extant (up to 14:31b) or may be reasonably deduced.?^ In this same 


81 Atleast at 18:37b; 18:40; and 193 and possibly at 18:37a where the text is damaged. 

82  Whas no ekthesis at any of these points (there is none until 19:5). 

83 A possible explanation for this would be that the scribe's exemplar had longer lines 
than °° and that there were two breaks on the line in the exemplar. The scribe of °°, 
having passed the first space and having come to the end of his/her line, projected the 
first letter of the next line, when he/she should have waited to put the ekthesis in the 
next. This would mean that fe exemplar had a line with at least 37 letters. This is a 
bit long, but not impossibly so. 9^5 is estimated to have had 45-57 letters per line. See 
Larry Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 174-175. 

84 Iam including the smudge near 18:21 as the remnants of a number; one is needed either 
here or at 18:28. 
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expanse of text, P% has a total of 31 breaks, 26 ektheses and five instances of 
what could be considered substitutes.®> Of these 31 total breaks, 25 (21 ektheses 
* 4 substitutes) correspond to a number in B, and four of the remaining six cor- 
respond to paragrapho. So, 80% of the breaks in "5 correspond to numbered 
sections in B and 93.596 to either a major or a minor break in B. 

But these numbers are skewed as well because after 93, the markings in P75 
become quite irregular. Up to and including John 9:1, there are 26 textual divi- 
sions in P% (ektheses or substitutes) and 25 section numbers in B where 75 
is extant, and they correspond in 22 places.®® This includes a string of 13 in a 
row, from 1:29 to 6:1, where every single ekthesis in $75 matches a number in 
B (10096). 

In fact, the first 14 breaks in D?*'s text of John (12 ektheses and two para- 
graphoi, at 431 and 5:1), up to 63, correspond to section numbers in B. If we were 
to suppose that the unexpected need to make a correction at 138 distracted 
the scribe of 975 from making an ekthesis there, the string would then extend 
to 15 in a row, the first 15 of the Gospel. If what appears to be an ekthesis at 6:3 
in P% is instead a correction made at the beginning of a line (as happened on 
occasion in 596), it would mean the first 17 breaks in 975 correspond to num- 
bers in B (up to and including 6:41). This almost perfect correspondence in a 
substantial portion of the text of John is unprecedented. 

I conclude that the numbering system used in John in B is based on the 
same system of textual division that lies behind B75. A few other peculiarities 
confirm the appearance of a genetic relationship. From John 5:1 to 6:1, consist- 
ing of 47 verses, there are no paragraph markings in "5 and no section num- 
bers in B (nor in 966), in an interval in which B has 13 paragraphoi, Sinaiticus 
has seven ektheses, W has eight, D has 13, and A has 23. Or, note the agreement 
of B75 and B at 4:31, where neither © nor even any of the later uncials, which 
have numerous other breaks, has one. Or, there is 5:1, where only A shares a 
break, and W breaks instead at the verse before, 4:54 (as does A also). 


85 The five: raised dot, space, and paragraphos instead of ekthesis at 43 and 53 and possibly 
at 10:19 (unless what Kasser and Martin identify as a paragraphos is an inadvertent mark); 
with space and a line-filling diple at 131 and perhaps with a long space of 2-3 letters at 
7:14. Four of these five alternative indicators of textual division in P75 correspond to sec- 
tion numbers in B (the other, 1039, to space and paragraphos in B). 

86 Only four of these 26 markers in 75 do not correspond to section numbers in B: 6:3; 
6:59; 8:28; 8:51. There are three places after 93 (1039; 11:16; 12:30). In five of these seven 
places (6:3 and 8:28 are the outliers) B has minor breaks (space and a paragraphos). Only 
three of the 25 section numbers in B up to 93 do not correspond to divisions in P”: 1:18; 
7:31; 7:45. 
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There is every reason to suspect that there would be more matches if 75 
were not so lacunose in chapters 10-12. For example, there are four places in 
this section where 75 lacks text, but where 3996 shows an agreement with 
B, at 10:22; 11:53; 13:21, and 17:1. In every other place where 996 and B have a 
common break, P% has one too. But it seems clear that in P% from about 93 
on, the scribe's attention to marking paragraphs became more lax, and very 
possibly the scribe gave up the attempt at some point, as evidently happened 
in Luke, though in that Gospel the scribe made it well into chapter 22 before 
surrendering. 


4-4 The Three Manuscripts 966, 975 and Vaticanus 

3975 and B often share a break that is not marked in 996. Only once do $75 and 
B66 agree on a break that is not marked with a number in B (8:51, where B how- 
ever has a minor break: space and paragraphos). In every other place where 
3975 and 3996 agree in a division, seven in all, this place is marked with a section 
number in B. There are, then, seven places common to all three: 1:6; 2:12 (3596 
dicolon and space only); 2:23; 3:22; 4:1 (P7 raised dot, space, and paragraphos); 
51 (P raised dot, space, and paragraphos; 996 dicolon and space); 73. As 
mentioned, there are four more places where the text of 975 is lacking, where 
3996 and B agree (10:22; 11:53; 13:21, and 17:1). Based on the correspondence just 
noted, it is very likely that B’ too had major breaks at these four places—or at 
least that its exemplar had them. 


5 Tentative Conclusions 


5.1 The Scribal Program and Process 

As we know from literary sources, Christians were greatly concerned with the 
reading and interpreting of their sacred texts, and one of the ways this shows 
up is in the developing "systems" of visual, textual delimitation. It is interesting 
that three of our earliest manuscripts of John employ graphic means to mark 
textual division (P86, 575, 3590). along with the two earliest of Luke (P+ 75), 
and two of the earliest of Matthew (P64 67, 577). If the common datings are 
correct, these papyri bring us well back into the late second century and tell us 
that by that time, at least in some quarters of the textual tradition, the practice 
of visually inscribing textual division in copies of NT books had reached a fairly 
advanced state.87 Because such divisions are found in 3999, $66, and 3575, Peter 


87  Skeat, “Oldest,” 6-7. 
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Williams thinks it “highly unlikely that any authorial or community or early 
copy of the Fourth Gospel" in the second century existed without sectional 
markings.88 

In any case, these programs of organized textual division visible in our early 
manuscripts are not the augmentations of later readers, but (like nomina sacra 
and punctuation) were enfolded into the scribal agenda. This required some 
measure of pre-planning, particularly in the case of ekthesis, and the sustained 
attention of the copying scribe. 

Still, while we now have proof that a pattern of textual division sometimes 
belonged to the paradosis, it must have been understood that this was not 
an essential or inviolable part of the transmitted text but could be modified. 
Further, like all scribal activities, the activity of marking sections or paragraphs 
is subject to human error. Even the scribe who marked the section numbers 
in B skipped numbers twice in John. I note several places where the scribe of 
3975 apparently tried to compensate for a missed ekthesis. There is at least one 
place in 975 (Luke 14:35b) and possibly in P? (18:37b) where the scribe may 
have marked an ekthesis too early because the exemplar had longer lines and 
the copyist presumably divided the text at the first instead of the last space in 
a line. The scribes of 3996 and 975 each appear to have tired of the attempt in 
later portions of the text. Fatigue is thus a factor to be considered in this area 
of study, affecting the accuracy of markings particularly in later portions of 
books or codices. 


5.2 Dating 

As an example of the value of studying textual division in early manuscripts, I 
would suggest its potential for providing a non-paleographic aid for the relative 
chronological ordering of texts, and for investigating relationships between 
manuscripts and traditions. It appears that the general evolution in text delim- 
itation was from less frequent, larger sections to more frequent, smaller ones 
such as we find in texts from the fourth and fifth centuries (x, B, A, D, W, and 
3955), with very little if any gradation or hierarchy. 

This would suggest as a general, working principle, that in Greek NT manu- 
scripts that show textual division, we ought to consider a systematic attempt 
that marks at a rate more like B66 or P75 as near one end of a developmental 
timeline, and those that multiply divisions at the level of the later majuscules 
as at the other. It is important to emphasize that this will not necessarily sig- 
nify the date when the particular copy was made, but the stage in the tradi- 
tion it represents. For instance, 9° could have been copied before 3966 or P75 


88 PJ. Williams, “Not the Prologue of John,’ JSNT 33 (2011): 375-386 (376). 
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(following the customary dating). But the level of textual division it exhibits— 
if we may tentatively extrapolate from the very small sample we have—looks 
to be somewhat more expanded from theirs, and this might suggest that the 
text of P? represents one or several generations of copying beyond the text- 
stage that might be represented by 3996 or by 3975. That is, both the scribe of 566 
and the scribe of B75 may have been working from exemplars that preserved 
an earlier stage or generation of the text of John than the one used by the 
scribe of 89°. This is how investigation of the textual division in manuscripts 
might offer the scholar one more avenue of inquiry for exploring relationships 
between manuscripts. 


5.3 On Vaticanus and P75 

Jongkind concluded that the marking of paragraphs in Codex Sinaiticus “is 
best seen as the result of both the individual practices of the scribes and influ- 
ence from the exemplar, though the first of these two factors seems to be more 
important.’89 When it comes to the section numbers in Vaticanus, at least in 
John, it seems to be the other way around. While there certainly may have been 
some influence from the individual scribe, it is now clear that essentially the 
scribe was reproducing a pre-existing pattern. 

We already knew there was a close relationship between the texts of P75 
and B, and now we can see that for the line of tradition represented by these 
two manuscripts, textual division was a part of the paradosis, to be transmitted 
along with the text itself (particularly in John). Interestingly, these two manu- 
scripts do not use a common graphic form for textual division (System 2), but 
nonetheless reflect a common template that was transmitted in the tradition 
(System 3). 

That the textual divisions represented by the numbers in B are not the 
invention of the scribes of B was already clear with regard to the Pauline let- 
ters. We cannot say with certainty whether any Gospel manuscript previous to 
B had numbers in the margins. But, at least for John (and there is evidence for 
Matthew as well in 359^ 67, 977 and for Luke in P*, B75) we can conclude that 
the numbering system was ultimately based upon a much older prototype that 
initially did not use numbers but marked divisions in the text by other graphic 
means. Perhaps this was the case for Paul and other portions of the NT as well. 

The numbering system in Vaticanus thus preserves and allows access to 
a much earlier stage of the scribal tradition of textual division in Scriptural 


89 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 109. He determines that often the decision to insert a paragraph 
marker was based on signal words, not on a close analysis of the literary structure of 
the text. 
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books. It appears as though whoever was responsible for planning B, wanted 
to take advantage of advances in the practice of textual division in scriptural 
books, bringing that literary-analytical effort up to date with the use of para- 
graphoi and sometimes ekthesis, but at the same time wanted to preserve a 
particular template of textual division that (at least in the Gospels) belonged 
to a much earlier period. The most natural conclusion would be that they were 
reproducing the system found in some of the very manuscripts they were using 
as exemplars. This suggests that these exemplars (at least in the Gospels) might 
have been quite old, and adds material weight to the impression of many oth- 
ers, that Vaticanus does not represent an attempt to revise the text so much as 
an attempt to repristinate the text. 

Williams in 2on theorized that the common archetype of PB and P75, 
which, he thinks, *was surely not far removed from the author" contained at 
least some paragraph markers.?° Based on our study, it might seem reasonable 
to conjecture that this common ancestor had markings of textual division in 
at least the seven places where °°, $75, and the section numbers in B agree 
in John 1-14,%! and in the four more where 996 and B agree where P” is not 
extant.?? While some of these seven or eleven are very natural breaks in the 
text and thus could have been arrived at independently, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that they were. For, not only are there many other breaks in the text, just 
as obvious as these, that are not marked, but we must now reckon with the 
existence of a documented pattern or template of textual division present in 
the early tradition. Chances are that the archetype would have contained more 
than these seven or eleven for, while the scribes of 3996 and P75 each may have 
added to this tradition at points, it is likely that one or the other missed breaks 
here or there, more especially, in my opinion, the scribe of 996, One theory that 
might account for both the partial correspondence of 996 with the tradition 
represented in B”°/B but also the substantial deviations from it is that between 
the common ancestor and 1296, one or more copyists failed to execute most of 
the sectional markings. This left the scribe of 3999 with an imperfect template, 
to which this scribe then both added and subtracted.9? 


go Williams, "Not the Prologue,” 376. 

91 The seven are 1:6; 2:12; 2:23; 3:22; 4:1; 5:1; 71 (see above). To this list should perhaps be added 
8:51, where °° and P75 show a break (dicolon only, with no ekthesis, in 99) marked only 
with paragraphos in B. 

92 These are 10:22; 11:53; 13:21 (D96 has no ekthesis); 17:1. 

93 ` Note Gordon Fee's conclusion that 996 represents a deviation from the very careful line 
of copying represented by P% and B, in G.D. Fee, "The Myth of Early Textual Recension 
in Alexandria," in New Dimensions in New Testament Study (eds. R.N. Longenecker and 
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Vaticanus has a full set of section numbers, marking divisions that are 
almost identical, in the first chapters of John, to the set in B75; both P75 and 
3996 look like they are working from exemplars that contained more paragraph 
markings than these scribes were able successfully to reproduce; 90, prob- 
ably copied earlier than the two other papyri, had markings extending at least 
into chapter 18 of the Gospel, and perhaps at a more accelerated rate. This evi- 
dence, in my opinion, now points to the conclusion that the common ancestor 
of 590, 566, P75 and B had a rather full set of sectional markings, markings that, 
while relatively infrequent, extended through the entire Gospel. This template 
is now best preserved in P% and B. It seems quite possible that at some points 
the numbering system in B could be a better representation of that early tem- 
plate than is B75. At least for those portions of P75 that are no longer extant, 
the section numbers in B are our best guide to what that very early template 
might have looked like. 


M.C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 19-45; repr. in Studies in the Theory and 
Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (eds. E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee; SD 45; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 247-273 (cited here from the latter). P66, Fee determined, 
showed "recensional activity" but only by correction against the text of a second Vorlage. 
This was not a scholarly recension, but sought to present “a good, readable text, which 
smooths out grammar and tends to remove difficulties" (“Myth,” 259). Fee found nothing 
in P% that resembled recensional activity at all, "But rather a scribe who is carefully pre- 
serving his original text" (“Myth,” 260). Similarly, in her 1974 dissertation, Sarah Edwards 
posited, based strictly on their texts, that 975 and B represented one branch and 366 
and 58 another branch of the dividing Alexandrian tradition (Sarah Alexander Edwards, 
“B75 and B in John: A Study in the History of the Text" [PhD diss., The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, 1974], 148-150; 162-163). 


CHAPTER 11 


Asterius "the Sophist" of Cappadocia: Citations 
from the Gospel of John as Attested in the 
Theological Fragments 


Roderic L. Mullen, with assistance from Timothy J. Finney 


Asterius the Sophist (d. 341 CE), the early Arian theologian from Cappadocia, 
has often been regarded as the earliest witness to the Byzantine textual stream. 
This was suggested some years ago by Gordon Fee, and has since been repeated 
by others as well. Yet Fee never published a full-scale study of the text of 
Asterius, and in the meantime a new edition of the surviving authentic works 
of Asterius has appeared.? The time is at hand, then, for a new study of Asterius 
that will attempt to show what we can and cannot know at present about his 
text of the New Testament. 

The undoubtedly authentic works of Asterius, the Theological Fragments, 
are preserved only in quotations of his works by his opponents Athanasius of 
Alexandria and Marcellus of Ancyra. As evidence of doctrinal positions in the 
Arian controversy, they are likely to have been quoted with some attention to 
accuracy. It is unfortunate that Asterius's opponents do not quote him more 
extensively, for it is only in the Gospel of John that there seem to be enough 
surviving fragments to allow for a quantitative analysis of Asterius's text. 
Indeed, even within John, I find no more than twenty-eight usable points of 
variation, and the last twelve of these come from one passage, John 17:20-23. 
What this means is that in the present state of our knowledge, any conclusions 
as to the nature of Asterius's textual affinities are bound to be accompanied by 
a lengthy list of caveats. 

The problems in ascertaining Asterius's textual affinities are many. First, as 
noted above, there is only a small body of data with which to work. In and of 


1 Gordon D. Fee, “The Text of John and Mark in the Writings of Chrysostom,’ NTS 26 (1979-80): 
547; idem, "Use of Greek Patristic Citations in New Testament Textual Criticism: The State of 
the Question," in Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (eds. 
Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon D. Fee; sp 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 358. Also, email 
from Gordon D. Fee to Roderic L. Mullen dated 13 June 2003. 

2 Markus Vinzent, Asterius von Kappadokien, Die Theologischen Fragmente (vcsup 20; Leiden: 
Brill, 1993). 
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itself, the relatively small number of points of variation is not a barrier to under- 
standing the text known to Asterius. Indeed, studies have shown that for quan- 
titative analysis, involving essentially a series of Bernoulli trials of agreement or 
disagreement at given points, samples sizes as small as twenty can give statisti- 
cally reliable results if the samples are approximately randomly distributed.? 
Furthermore, various profiling methods seem to work if as few as half a dozen 
clearly defined points of variation can be located.^ More recently, the method 
of multivariate analysis as applied by Tim Finney has produced promising 
results in extracting usable information from relatively small samples, though 
Finney prefers not to analyze fewer than fifteen points of variation. 

The second and more immediate problem, though, is that Asterius is likely 
to have quoted the New Testament as he knew it selectively to make his points, 
and for all we know his opponents in turn quoted Asterius selectively in order 
to refute him. That is, the data at hand may be skewed in ways unknown to us. 
There is no way I know around this problem, and the best we can do in analyz- 
ing a patristic witness to the text of the New Testament under such conditions 
is to acknowledge the problem and keep it constantly in mind. 

A third problem that arises in any use of patristic sources for textual analy- 
sis of the Greek New Testament is how to determine the accuracy of a father's 
references to the New Testament. I have adopted the system used by Gordon 
Fee and others, and have noted citations, adaptations, and allusions with [C], 
[AD], or [AL] in the apparatus below. 

The section below lists all of Asterius's certain references to the text of the 
Gospel of John, together with the variants found in comparing those refer- 
ences with a list of continuous text witnesses to the New Testament. The refer- 
ence in parentheses is to the fragment and line number where the reference is 
found. The aforementioned indicator of citation, adaptation, or allusion then 
follows. Following a dashed line, the points of variation found are set out in 
comparison with a list of witnesses. Asterius's text is always to the left of the 
collation marker]. Other variants are separated by semicolons. Inasmuch as 
Asterius's text has been claimed as a witness to the Byzantine text-type, the 
group of witnesses selected for comparison contains a substantial number of 
witnesses of the broader Byzantine textual tradition. The list of witnesses used 
is as follows: P45 Po p66 p/"5ABCDEFGNKLMNWXAOII VO f! f!? 565 
a b e. The points of variation that have been found usable for textual analysis 


3 Roderic L. Mullen, The New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem (SBLNTGF 7; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1996), 304-305. 

4 W.L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles (SBLDS 35; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1977), 186-193. 
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have been given a number in brackets to the left of the text. To the right of each 
usable point of variation, I have listed those witnesses that are either not appli- 
cable, such as the Old Latin witnesses in regard to the presence or absence of 
the definite article, or that are lacunose at that point. Lacunose witnesses are 
also listed at the end of the entry for that entire passage. Further notes appear 
within braces {}. 


John 1a 
Ttpoc tov sov (Fr. 74.52) [C] 


John 1:18 

xat EIS TOV viov auTov Tov povoyevy Jeov (Fr. 9.2) [AL] 

o MATH o yevvnoav sŠ exvtov Tov Lovoyevy Aoyov (Fr. 10.1-2) [AL] 

TOV VLOV TTÄEOV EXEIV TApA TA oot xar SLX TOUTO povoyevy (Fr. 291-2) [AL] 

TTAEOV TWV AAW EXELV TOV TOU Deen vtov Kat Aeyeodau Lovoyevn (Fr. 311-2) [AL] 

o povoyevns Seog (Fr. 64.13) [C] 

[1] o P75 S! AC2ZEFGKM XA O II Y Q f! f? 565] om., P86; B C* L 8* et un o, 
WS [NA: ab e] [Lac.: PP BS D N] 

[2] deos, PEE P75] B C* Luis, ACCEFGKMW*XAOII Y Of! f 565 abe 
[Lac.: PP PE D N] 

[Lac.: PP PE D N] 


John 3:35-36 

o TATNP AYATA TOV vtov XAL TAVTA SEÖWKEV EV TY xetpt AVTOV (36) xat o TITTEVWY EIG 
Tov viov Exel Conv arwvioy (Fr. 74.4—6) [C] 

[3] Sedwxev, rel.] edwxev, D K [NA: a b e “dedit”] [Lac.: PP PEL D N] 

xelpt] manu, a e; manus, b {either or rdg could render dative xeıpı} 

(36) xot] om., rel.; tva, D 

vtov, rel.] filium, a e; filio, b {either or rdg could render accusative vtov] 

Lac: PP 860 DN 


{From 5:12 on, the earlier hand of majuscule W takes over and has Alexandrian 
text.) 


John 5:22 

o TATE OVdEva xpiver HAAG THY xpiety Tracav SedwxeE TH vto (Fr. 74.374) [AD] 
rop, rel.] + pov, Xs 

ovdeva xptvet] xptvet ovdeva, rel. [NA: a b e] 
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dedwxe, rel.] eSwxe, G [NA:a b e “dedit”] 
Lac.: P45 69 C F N (X original hand) 


John 5:30 

ov Ouvotaat AT euotu tov Tore OLÖEV Ma oft axovw xptvo (Fr. 74.910) [AD] 
non enim possum ego a me ipso facere quicquam sicut enim audio ita et 
iudico, b; non enim possum ego a me ipso aliquid facere quomodo enim audio 
iudico, e 

AT EMALTOV motety] EYW motety an euo cov, rel.; rtotety EYW AT EMAVTOV; N, EYW om 
euadrou noiet, D; eyw am Euavtov, N 

[4] ovdev, rel.] ovde ev, PEE G [NA: a b e] [Lac.: P45 PE? C F (X original hand) a] 
oot] om., rel. 

Lac.: P45 56? C F (X original hand) a 


John 6:37 

Trav o SESwXE por o marty mpoc pe eet (Fr. 74.11) [AD] 

dedwxe] Sidwow, B74 rel. [a b e —“dat” apparenty rendering didwow] 

[5] pe, G L IT* fit 565] eue, B75vid flpt( 18209) re]. [NA: a b e] [Lac.: p45 PS C (X 
original hand) 

Lac.: P45 6? C (X original hand) 


{here the textual character of N changes from Western to Alexandrian} 


john 10:30 

cyw xot o natnp Ev eouev (Fr. 39.2) [C] 

eyw xot o natnp Ev eopey (Fr. 41.20) [C] 

[6] matyp, rel.] + pov, W* A e [Lac.: B45 (except for the ev at the end of ecpev) 
peo c N] 

Lac.: P45 (except for the ev at the end of eouev) 99? CN 


John 12:27-28 (cf. John 173) 

Novy Poxy uou TETAPAXTAL xot CL EIPW TATED TWTOV HE EX THY WEAV TAVTNV AMA Ota 
TOUTO NADov etc THY wpav rauryv (28) morcep So~ACOV cov To ovoua NADEV ovv ovr 
ex TOV ovpavov Kat Edo&nca xa ouv SoEaow (Fr. 74.1619) [C] 

SoEacov cov vo ovopa (Fr. 74.44) [C] 

(27) c9c0v, rel.] + pater, b 

[7] (28) natep, rel.] + wyte, IL f! [Lac.: P45 PEO C N] 
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[8] cov to ovopa, fipt 661582 f13Pt rel ] uou to ovoua, B; cov vov viov, L X f!Pt f!3pt 
[Lac.: P45 PE? C N] {The f! reading is with L X fl.} 

"Afen ovv, (ergo, b e; autem, a) rel.] ev m 8oEy y stxov napa cot TPO TOV TOV KOTLOV 
yevecOou xar eyevero, D; yA0ev, X 

[9] ovpavov, rel.] + Aeyovco, D a e [Lac.: P45 56? C N] 

xot Tay, rel. ] zov xar A 

Lac.: p^»? P69 CN 


John 13:21 

TAUTA EIPWV o Ingovv ETAPAXIN TH TVEVLATI xot EMAPTLPNTE xat ETEV ANV ANV 
Acyw vpu etc gË oun tapadwoet pe (Fr. 74.21-23) [C] 

[10] o, 996** rel.] om., PSE B L 8* [NA: a b e] [Lac.: P45 PE 575 (A at etc) N 565] 
Incovy, rel.] + et, a 

etapay6y, rel.] + in, a 

Acyw uuu, rel.] pv eyw, B 

uuu] + ott, rel. 

Lac.: P45 69 3975 (A at etc) N 565 


John 14:6 
odov (Fr. 69.5) [C] 


John 14:10 

KOL OUTWV ETTIV O TATNP EV TH VIW XAL O VLOV EV TW rratpı (Fr. 41.475) [AL] 
EYW EV TW TTATPL xot o TATHP Ev epot (Fr. 41.21) [C] 

EYW EV TW TATPL LAL o MATH ev Epor (Fr. 42.2) [C] 

Lac: B45 P60 C F 


John 14:28 
Y) TWG oA«oc Suvatato matyp Hen wy (Fr.42.3-4) [AL] 


John 15:26 

Tlapa tov natpog exmopevetat (Fr. 59.172) [C] 

matpog, rel.] + pov, D a b [Lac.: P45 PEL 566 575 C F N WX (Q illegible) | 
Lac.: P45 P50 P66 H75 C FN WX (Q illegible) 


John 17:5 

npoAaßwv rauryv auto THY SoEav Sedwxev (Fr. 43.4-5) [AL] 

SoEacov ue natep TH SoEy y, eiXov npo TOU TOV xogpov eivat napa Got (Fr. 74.45—46) 
[AD] 
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ne] + ov, 565° rel. 

[12] ratep, 565° rel.] ramp, D* N [NA: a b e] [Lac.: P45 (99? at natep; 996 after 
mateo and at n) P F 565*] 

TATED, | + napa veautw, 565° rel. 

n, 565° rel.] nv, &* {a ---quam habebam; b e ---quam habui; Latin would seem to 
require the accusative “quam” here.] 

[13] npo Tov Tov xoc pov evar Mapa oot, B66c*vid Cvid 5655 rel mapa cot TPO TOV TOV 
xoc ov civar, P66* a f; mapa cot MPO tov yevaoaı Tov xoc ov, D*; mapa cot MPO Tov 
Tov xoc ov Yevecou, D? | Lac.: P45 (PS at natep; 96 after matep and at y) P75 F 
565*] 

Lac.: P45 (PE? at mateo; 996 after natep and at n) D?5 F 565* 


John 17:1 

TIATED LYLE THPYTOV AVTOUS EV TW OVOLATL cou W SEdwKaLG uot Va Wat EV xo cc UEL 
(Fr. 41.7-8) [C] 

gov, rel.] +xat oce NNV Ver our (+ EV Tw xosu, DI) EYW Ergo aUTOUS EV TW 
ovonarı cov, D*; + wa wow konn MUSIC KAL OTE NUNV MET AUTWV EV TW KOT EYW 
ETNPOLV atutouc EV TW ovonarı cov, D? 

[14] o, PS PS N ABCEGKLM WA 0 II V Of! (exc209 f13 5655] o, D* X; ovy, 
D! N 209; om., a b e [Lac.: P45 P75 F 565*] 

[15] Sedwxac, rel.] edwxas, 8 LM N W [Lac.: 996] [NA:a b e {and they omit in any 
case}] [Lac.: B45 P75 F 565*] 

[16] wa wow ev xaðwç pete, 565° rel.] om., PES* b e; wa wow ev xoc xot nets, B 
M O P66e? et in hoc mundo, a [Lac.: 945 P75 F 565*] 

{P66 here has a mark indicating that a correction is to be made, but the correc- 
tion itself does not survive] 

Lac.: ^5 975 (A at ev tw) F 565* 


John 17:20-23 

OU TEPL TOUTWY ÕE EPWTW LOVOV AAAA XAL TEDL ttov TLOTEVOVTWY ÕIA TOU ÀOY00 aUTWV 
EIS EME (21) IVA TLOVTES EV WOL xoc gv TATED EV EOL KAYW EV TOL IVA XAL AUTOL EV 
YW EV WTV DO o XKOTLOG TIOTELON OTL GU ME aeo ceto (22) xayw nv SoEav nv 
SeSwxag uot ÕEÕWKA AULTOLG IVA Wat EV xoc xot UEL EV (23) EYW EV AUTOS xot GU 
EV EMOL IVA WOL TETEAELWMEVOL EIG EV VX YIVWOKY 0 KOTLOG OTL OV pe anecteiddg (Fr. 
41.9-15) [C] 

[17] (20) de, (autem, e) rel.] om., a b [P68 lac.] [Lac.: P45 (PE? except as explic- 
itly cited) P75 F] 
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[18] epwtw povov, rel.] uovov epwrw, W a [PS 566 Jac.] [Lac.: P45 (DP except as 
explicitly cited) B75 F] 

[19] zept, f!9pt rel.] + mavtwv, X II f! (exc209) fl8pt 565 [P66 Jac] [Lac.: 3945 (P60 
except as explicitly cited) 975 F] (The f? reading is with Asterius.} 

[20] rıotevovrwv, (a?) b {credunt} rel.] miotevoovtwv, D? W II e {credituri-- 
future} [P80 3566 Jac.] [Lac.: P45 (B6? except as explicitly cited) 975 F] 

(21) ev}, rel.] om. C* Ip lac.] 

[21] rated, NACEGKLM XA 0 II Y Q f! f? 565] rap, B D N W*id [NA: a b 
e] [860 566: Jac.] [Lac.: P45 (PE? except as explicitly cited) P75 F] 

xayw, rel.] xot eyw, © [NA: a b e] ['B9? lac.] 

[22] 5 A C 82, EGKLMN XA O II Y Q f! fi? 565] om, Prd B C* DWabe 
[°° lac.] [Lac.: 945 (P6? except as explicitly cited) 975 F] 

ctv, rel.] + xou, f! [P6 Jac] 

o, rel.] w, @s.m. [P6 lac] {itacism} 

[23] motevoy, PE x€ A C? D E G K L M N Wed X A 0 II?? V Qvid f! £13 565] 
Tic teur, 96 »* B C* W*vid (NA: a b e—credet—future active, ungrammatical, 


but does it by some stretch via itacism represent aorist?} [Lac.: B45 (DP except 
as explicitly cited) B75 F] 

[24] (22) xayw, rel, xat eyw, A C? E KM NWA 0 V Qvid f! [NA: a b e] [Lac.: p45 
(DP except as explicitly cited) 75 F] 

twv do&av, rel, Tom SoEav SoEav, G* Tan" lac. ] 

[25] dedwxac, B50vid rel.] £8exoc, A D N We O II V [dedisti, a b e] [P66 lac. at 
beginning] [Lac.: P45 (B9? except as explicitly cited) 975 F] (f13 Sedwxac.} 

[26] dedwxa, rel.] edwxa AK MN W 8, @ H f? [dedi, a b e] [P°° lac] [Lac.: B45 
(399? except as explicitly cited) 975 F] (f? reads edSwxa.} 

wow, rel.] + to, D [NA: a b e] [P® lac.] 

xar] om., rel. (one manuscript of Asterius omits xou.) [B® lac.] 

[27] ev, BP PEE B C* D LW f 33 e] + ecuev, 2ACCEGKMNXAOIIY O 
fipt209 £13 565 a b; om., &* [Lac.: B45 (P60 except as explicitly cited) P75 F] 
(23) eyw, B® rel.] ov, D; xayw, 565 

atuotc xat cv ev epot, PSOvid rel ] euor xayw ev avtog, D 

etc] + ec, C*; + vo, D [NA: a b e] [PS 3566 lac. ] 

[28] wa?, B CDL X 33 209 1582° a e sys] xau, POS x W fl (exc.209 and 15820 579 b; xat 
wa, AEGKMNA OTI Y Q f! 565 Ip Jac.] [Lac.: P45 (PE? except as explicitly 
cited) $75 F] 

Lac.: P45 (P6? except as explicitly cited) P75 F 


In the analysis that follows, I exclude readings of the supplementary leaves of 
various manuscripts, reading only the original manuscripts or their correctors. 
Codex Sinaiticus (X) is known to have "Western" affinities in John 1:1-8:38, so I 
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have here divided its witness. Amy Anderson has shown that 1582 is a leading 
member of Family 1 in Matthew.5 Alison Welsby has shown that 1582 is a lead- 
ing member of Family 1 in John, and that 565 should also be counted as part of 
Family 1 in John.$ I have here subsumed 1582 under Family 1, but for the sake 
of those who are accustomed to seeing 565 treated separately, I have given its 
data separately in the quantitative table. If the agreements of the witnesses 
with Asterius are tabulated quantitatively and percentages are rounded to the 
nearest whole number the following picture results: 


TABLE 11.1 Asterius’s agreements at 28 points of variation in John. 


ipeo 7l7 10096 
fl 25/28 89% 
pe 8/9 89% 
G 24/28 86% 
L 24/28 86% 
G* 18/21 86% 
Cc 18/21 8696 
E 23/28 8296 
565 18/22 8296 
Q 22/27 81% 
X 20/25 8096 
N^ West 4/5 80% 
A 22/28 79% 
Y 22/28 79% 
N*Alex 17/23 79% 
Nc Alex 18/23 78% 
F 7/9 78% 
A 21/28 75% 
K 21/28 75% 
B 20/28 71% 
8 20/28 7196 
II" 20/28 7196 
M 20/28 7196 


5 AmyS.Anderson, The Textual Tradition of the Gospels: Family : in Matthew (NTTS 32; Leiden: 
Brill, 2004). 

6 Alison Sarah Welsby, “A Textual Study of Family 1 in the Gospel of John" (PhD diss., University 
of Birmingham, 2011). 
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f13 20/28 71% 
IIc 19/28 6896 
moeg 13/20 65% 
e 10/16 63% 
D* 16/26 6296 
De 16/26 62% 
N*West 3/5 60% 
we 14/24 58% 
P66* 11/20 55% 
Wi 13/24 5496 
N 9/19 47% 
b 7/16 44% 

6/16 38% 


There are a few patterns emerging at this stage, though no firm conclusions 
can be drawn because a quantitative analysis yields only raw levels of agree- 
ment. In other words, it is “pre-genealogical.”” Excluding the fragmentary °°, 
the highest level of agreement is between Asterius and f! at 89%. This high 
level of agreement, closely matched by a number of other witnesses, can be 
taken as an indication that Asterius generally cited his text with some exacti- 
tude. That is, the few surviving references that we have seem to show him as 
potentially a reliable witness to the textual strand he knew. As noted above, 
doctrinal writings are thought to call for a high standard of accuracy in cita- 
tion generally. There is a further problem emerging, though, for it will be noted 
that, in the references collected from Asterius, the textual strands do not seem 
very highly differentiated in John.® As noted above, twenty points of variation 
seems to be about the lowest usable number for quantitative analysis. The frag- 
mentary manuscript N, with only nineteen usable points of variation, seems 
to bear out that fact, for it is wildly out of place in regard to other witnesses of 
the Byzantine textual tradition. In what may be an example of block mixture, 
Asterius's text seems to be markedly more Alexandrian from reading 24 (i.e., 
17:22) onward. This may be an illusion, though, for Asterius's references to John 
go no further than 17:23. Witnesses traditionally considered "Western," namely 


7 The term is used especially by Institut für Neutestamentliche Textforschung in contrasting 
preliminary analysis with the Coherence Based Genealogical Method. 

8 Iobserved a similar phenomenon in John some years ago when working on the text of Cyril 
of Jerusalem. See Mullen, New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem, 335. 
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D, a, b, and e, together with the "Western" portion of 8 cluster toward the bot- 
tom of the table. Somewhat puzzling at this stage of the analysis is that Codex 
W (in both its original and its corrected states) and 66“ come so far down the 
table. The small sample size might have something to do with this phenom- 
enon, as might a tendency toward occasional "Western" admixture. 

If we mentally block out Greek witnesses with less than twenty usable 
points of variation, we see that Asterius seems to have little affinity for Western 
witnesses, or for that matter for "peculiar" Byzantine witnesses such as II, K, 
and M. Perhaps @ and f?? fall into this category also, for they can be seen as 
very weak Byzantine witnesses in John.? Similarly the core Alexandrian wit- 
nesses x and B come in rather toward the middle of the table. This leaves us 
with the choice of either Secondary Alexandrian or Byzantine witnesses as the 
large groupings closest to Asterius. The very high levels of agreement with f!, 
G, C, and L are of some interest. Was the sort of “conscious eclecticism” (Lake's 
phrase)!° that produced Family 1 operative as early as the time of Asterius? 

If we remove the fragmentary witnesses from the quantitative analysis and 
average the readings by groups, the following picture emerges.!! 


TABLE 11.1A  Asterius’s agreements at 28 points of variation in John (averaged according to 
groups, and Greek witnesses with less than 20 points of variation removed). 


Family 1/565 


f! 25/28 89% 
565 18/22 82% 
Average 43/50 86% 
9 I argued in 1994 and again in print in 1997 on the basis of data from Mark Dunn and 


Gordon Fee that the so-called Caesarean text-type does not exist in John, if anywhere, and 
that © must be Byzantine in John; see Mullen, New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
37-52 and 63-65. Subsequent consultation with Klaus Wachtel suggests that © falls just 
short of Colwell’s seventy percent rule-of-thumb in its agreements with the majority of 
Byzantine witnesses. While not inclined to insist on the strictly Byzantine character of ©, 
I would say that it is clearly more Byzantine than it is anything else in John. On the other 
hand, Family 13 now appears to be just above the seventy percent benchmark in John, and 
my grouping together of Family 1 and 565 appears to be borne out. I remain convinced 
that there is no such thing as a Caesarean text-type in John. 

10  Kirsopp Lake, Codex 1 of the Gospels and Its Allies (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1902). 

11 See below at note 13 for the rationale of these groupings. 
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"Byzantine" 

G 24/28 86% 
E 23/28 82% 
Q 22/27 81% 
X 20/25 80% 
A 22/28 79% 
Y 22/28 7996 
A 21/28 7596 
K 21/28 75% 
II" 20/28 71% 
M 20/28 71% 
Ile 19/28 68% 
Average 234/304 77% 
“Alexandrian” 

L 24/28 86% 
C^ 18/21 8696 
Ce 18/21 8696 
N*Alex 17/23 7996 
n°Alex 18/23 78% 
B 20/28 71% 
pese 13/20 65% 
We 14/24 5896 
P66* 11/20 55% 
Wi 13/24 54% 
Average 166/232 72% 
@ 20/28 7196 
fe 20/28 71% 
“Western” 

N*West Als 8096 
e 10/16 6396 
D* 16/26 62% 
e 16/26 62% 
N*West 3/5 60% 
b 7/16 44% 
a 6/16 38% 


Average 62/110 56% 
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Some further clarity emerges from these averages. Family 1, including 565, is 
again at the top of the list. This is less helpful than would at first appear, for 
Family 1’s own antecedents in John have yet to be determined, and further 
work is needed on the family. Below Family 1, in the averages, come a large 
number of witnesses commonly called “Byzantine.” At least on this count, 
earlier intimations of Asterius's Byzantine character seem to be borne out. It 
should be noted, though, that the “Alexandrian” witnesses come only five per- 
centage points below them. Finally, below © and f!3, both of indeterminate 
group, come the so-called “Western” witnesses. 

If the evidence is analyzed using a Group Profile Method, further clarity 
may result.12 Profile One tests for readings that are distinctive (shared by fifty 
percent or better of the group members but with no outside support), exclu- 
sive (shared by at least two group members but with no outside support), and 
primary (shared by at least two group members but with greater support from 
within the group that from without). Profile Two tests for readings that are 
uniform (shared by all group members with or without outside support) and 
predominant (shared by two-thirds of group members with or without out- 
side support). Profile Three is a combination of the first two profiles. One dif- 
ficulty with the group profile method as applied is that outdated groupings of 
manuscripts are sometimes used, relying on a rigid grouping of manuscripts 
first published by Streeter and repeated recently in the introduction to textual 
criticism written by Metzger and Ehrman.!? While I do believe that the group- 
ings serve a broadly useful heuristic purpose, the details of which manuscripts 
belong to which control groups need revision in light of more recent research. 
Other studies ought to be consulted in deciding on control witnesses." I group 
the witnesses as follows and give the numbers of the readings at which they 
agree or disagree: 


Alexandrian: PE? PEE 3575 8 (8:39-21:25) B C L W (5:12-21:25) 
Byzantine: AEF GKMNXAII Y Q 

Western: 8 (13-8:38) D a b e 

f! / 565: f! (including 1582 and 209) 565 


12  Ihereusethe group profile method developed by Bart Ehrman and very slightly modified 
by myself; see Mullen, New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem, 304—305. 

13 Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (ath ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 216. 

14 Most notably the Text und Textwert volumes, though these should be supplemented by 
studies of individual manuscripts and families. 
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Miscellaneous, ungrouped witnesses are: © fl? 


TABLE 11.2 Profile One— Distinctive, exclusive, and primary readings (tabulated by reading 
number). 
Distinctive Exclusive Primary Totals 
Alex.: agree: o agree: o agree: 2 27 
disagree: 1 1023 disagree: o disagree: 15 28 
percentage 0/3 =0% - 2/4 =40% 2/7 =29% 
Byz.: agree: o agree: o 22 23 agree: 1 10 
1621 
disagree: o disagree: o disagree: 2 24 25 
26 27 28 
percentage - - 6/12=50% 6/12 =50% 
Western: agree: o agree: o agree: o 
disagree: 9 1114  disagree:17 disagree: 16 
percentage 0/3 =0% o/1 =0% 0/1 =0% 0/5 =0% 
f! / 565: agree: o agree: o agree: o 
disagree: o disagree: o disagree: o 
percentage - - - - 


The numbers in Profile One are small, so the difference of even one reading 
has a major and perhaps misleading impact on percentages. Even so, a few 
results do emerge. Asterius never agrees with a distinctive, exclusive, or pri- 
mary Western reading.!? There are no such readings to be found for group f! 
[565 where Asterius has text, for this small group is always found in the com- 
pany of other, broader, textual strands. 

Primary readings are those in which at least two members of a group agree 
with each other and have greater support from witnesses within the group for 


15 It is worth noting that Codex D, considered only against other Greek witnesses, often 
appears to group with other early majuscules. The Old Latin witnesses serve to show 
that Codex D is not simply an odd early witness, but that it attests to a broader textual 
strand. From an analytical point of view, then, the Old Latin witnesses tend to pull Codex 
D away from the other Greek witnesses. This was seen as early as Johann Jakob Griesbach, 
Commentarius Criticus in Textum Graecum Novi Testamenti (Jena: J.C.G. Goepferdt, 1798— 
1811), 2: xxx; idem, Symbolae Criticae (Halle: Jo. Jac. Curtii, 1785-1793), 1: clxiv. 
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their reading than from without. They are a good measure of sub-traditions 
within a group, but are subject to some degree of admixture from other groups. 
At this stage, it appears that Asterius is somewhat closer to primary Byzantine 
readings (six out of twelve readings) than to primary Alexandrian readings 
(two out of four readings). This seems to be even more the case when the dis- 
tinctive readings are included, so that Asterius agrees only two out of seven 
times in total. 

Asterius does not agree with any of the three distinctively Alexandrian read- 
ings, but there are no distinctively Byzantine readings where Asterius has text. 
This last fact is due to the relatively late development of the Byzantine text as 
an identifiable type and the consequent relative closeness of Alexandrian and 
Byzantine textual strands. Indeed, the research of Günther Zuntz suggests that 
the Byzantine textform can be seen as a natural outflow from the Alexandrian 
textual stream. Ip 


TABLE 11.3 Profile Two— Uniform and predominant readings (tabulated by reading 
number). 
Uniform Predominant Totals 
Alex.: agree: 3479 11 12 agree: 2 68 13 16 18 20 
14 17 19 24252627 
disagree: o disagree: 1 5 10 
percentage 9/9 210096 11/14 =79% 20/23 =87% 
Byz.: agree:19101113 agree: 3 4678121415 
17 18 22 23 16 19 20 21 
disagree: 2 27 disagree: 5 24 28 
percentage g/11 =82% 12/15 =80% 21/26 =81% 
Western: agree: 47819 agree: 6 18 28 
disagree: 22 disagree: 2 9 11 14 
percentage 4/5 =80% 3/7 =43% 7/12 =58% 
f!/ 565: agree:13456789 agree: o 


111718202122 
2324252628 
disagree: 2 19 disagree: 19 27 
percentage 19/21 =90% 0/2 2096 19/23 =83% 


16 Günther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles. A Disquisition on the Corpus Paulinum (London 
and Oxford: British Academy and Oxford University Press, 1953), chart at end. 
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The results in Profile Two are more closely grouped than the results of Profile 
One. What is outstanding here is the number of times in which two or three 
groups share uniform and predominant readings. This is a further indication 
that in the texts studied the known textual streams are not highly differen- 
tiated in John. For example, readings 3, 4, 7, 12, 14, and 19 are both uniform 
Alexandrian and predominant Byzantine readings. Readings 6, 8, 16, and 20 
are both predominant Alexandrian and predominant Byzantine. Readings 
1, 9, 11, 17, 18, 22, and 23 are both uniform Byzantine and uniform f1/565, and 
Asterius agrees with all of them. We are led at this point to suspect that there 
is a loose connection between witnesses of the Byzantine strand and the wit- 
nesses of f1/565 in John. Readings 6, 8, 18, 20, 24, 25, and 26 are both predomi- 
nant Alexandrian and uniform f!/565, and Asterius agrees with all of them. 
Note that these readings are predominant Alexandrian rather than uniform 
Alexandrian, so somewhat weaker than the uniform Byzantine readings just 
mentioned. Readings 4, 7, and 19 are both uniform Alexandrian and uniform 
“Western,” and again Asterius agrees with all of them. From the combined 
totals, though, it is again apparent that Asterius has his lowest affinity with 
“Western” readings. Yet in this profile, in contrast to Profile One, the Byzantine 
witnesses fall somewhat below the Alexandrian and f!/565 witnesses overall. 
Asterius's support from Alexandrian readings drops markedly when the read- 
ing declines in strength from uniform to predominant. 

In Profile Three below, Asterius appears to be closer to Byzantine readings 
than to any others, agreeing with two-thirds of them. At the same time, the 
number of Alexandrian readings is quite small, and f! /565 is such a small 
group that none of its readings show up in this profile. The current state of our 
knowledge does not allow us to speak with certainty about the antecedents of 
Family 1, though it evidently has some influences in common with Byzantine 
witnesses. The degree of assimilation toward what would become the major- 
ity/Byzantine textform is difficult to assess. The analysis does show, though, 
that the text attested by Asterius has little if anything in common with Western 
readings. That textual constellation, at least, does not appear to have been in 
evidence in Cappadocia in the first half of the Fourth Century. 
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TABLE 11.4 Profile Three—Uniform and predominant readings that are also distinctive, 
exclusive, or primary (tabulated by reading number). 

Uniform Predominant Totals 
Alex.: agree: o agree: 2 27 

disagree: o disagree: 1 10 
percentage = 2/4 =50% 2/4 =50% 
Byz.: agree: 1 10 22 23 agree: 16 21 

disagree: 2 27 disagree: 24 
percentage 4/6 =67% 2/3 =67% 6/9 =67% 
Western: agree: o agree: o 

disagree: o disagree: 9 11 14 
percentage: - 0/3 =0% 0/3 =0% 
f! | 565: agree: o agree: o 

disagree: o disagree: o 
percentage - - - 


A further method of analysis might also be applied, namely Multivariate 
Analysis, as used by Timothy J. Finney and others." While Quantitative Analysis 
and Group Profile Methods are essentially one-dimensional, Multivariate 
Analysis allows for the development of cladistic diagrams as well as spatial dia- 
grams. When the data for Asterius are put into a spreadsheet and run through 
a Multivariate Analysis, the following diagram of “divisive clusterings" results 
(some witnesses, e.g., 99? and P% prove too fragmentary for use at this level). 
In this diagram, minuscule 565, being a part of Family 1 in John, is excluded 
from the analysis. Also, the block of "Western" readings from Codex Sinaiticus 
in John 1:1-8:38 has been excluded as potential contaminants of the data pool.!? 


17 I wish to thank Timothy J. Finney for his gracious willingness to apply Multivariate 
Analysis to the data that I collected on Asterius and to allow me to make use of the results. 

18 Gordon D. Fee, "Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology 
in establishing textual relationships,’ NTs 15 (1968-1969): 23-44, reprinted in Epp and Fee, 
Studies, 221-244. If minuscule 565 is treated as a separate witness and if the early chapters 
of Codex Sinaiticus are included, then Family 1 and 565 ally with majuscules G and K, 
and majususcule L becomes Asterius's closest ally, with N, B, and C being his next closest 
allies. As Finney explains (personal communication via email, “The Text of Asterius in 
John's Gospel" from TJF to RLM, 2 August 2013), “A small change in a distance matrix can 
cause a witness to switch from one dendrogram branch to another especially if the wit- 
ness lies between textual clusters." 
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TABLE 11.5 Divisive clustering of witnesses. 
Height 
0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 
L L L E L 
Asterius 
Fama 
Aleph — 
Aleph-c — 
L 
A 
038 — 


juego?) 9AISIAI(T 
jsip 
o 
E 
7 o 
o È 


S90 
2 
| 


In terms of traditional terminology, Asterius might, in light of divisive cluster- 
ing, be said to be close to Family 1 and manuscripts (a, L) that are secondary 
witnesses to the Alexandrian strand in John. Similarly, if a classical multidi- 
mensional scaling (CMDs) map is used, Asterius is again near Family 1 and L. 

Following this line of Multivariate Analysis further, one can partition the 
witnesses around medoids (essentially letting the manuscript clusters fall 
around their best *middle member"), which results in nine more-or-less dis- 
tinct clusters of witnesses and one poorly classified witness: 
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TABLE 11.6 Classical multidimensional scaling map. 
0.2 0.4 
0.2 
0.1 
GD- 
E ° Ü 
9.0 045 Pii 
lo. am-ı 
— "S L B P66 
—0.1 Ka#37 
Fam-13 "E P66-c 
eph-c 
Be n 
—0.2 9 M 
-0.3 7] 
0.3 
0.2 
04 
axis 2 
axis 1 
TABLE 11.7 Witnesses partitioned around medoids. 
Medoid Members 
Fam-1 Asterius X Fam-1 
P66.c p66 p66_c B C 
HI NN-L 
E A C-cE G KM 037 038 044 045 Fam-13 
D D D-c 
N N 
W WW-ce 
041-C 041 041-C 
b ab 


Poorly classified: G 
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If one then ranks the witnesses according their least distance from Asterius 
in the data matrix, the closest five witnesses to Asterius are: Family 1 (0.107), 
C (0.143), [C° (0.143) ], G (0.143), L (0.143), and E (0.179). 

A large measure of caution is in order in reaching any conclusions about 
the text known to Asterius. Along with all the caveats noted throughout the 
preceding pages, it should also be borne in mind that readings such as 5, 12, 
21, and 24, while usable for quantitative and profile analysis, may be more use- 
ful in highlighting individual scribal habits than in identifying textual strands. 
Reading 5 depends on the slight difference between pe and eye. Readings 12 
and z1, while representing the differences between Greek nominative and voc- 
ative cases, may also be explained by itacism. Two of the variants displayed 
at reading 14 likewise may be due in part to itacism. Reading 24 presents the 
difference between xot eyw and xayw, a simple contraction. The paucity of evi- 
dence necessarily means that any conclusions will be tentative. 

The results of Multivariate Analysis are fairly consistent in suggesting that 
Asterius is close to Family 1 and some of the non-core representatives of the 
traditionally so-called “Alexandrian” textual strand in John. This contrasts 
somewhat with the results of Quantitative and Group Profile analysis, which 
suggests affinities with Family 1 /565 and with witnesses that lie along the 
"Byzantine" textual road. Common to Quantitative and Group Profile Analysis 
on the one hand, and Multivariate Analysis on the other, is Asterius's affin- 
ity with Family 1. Given Asterius's floruit in the 320s and 330s of the Christian 
era, and recalling again Zuntz's diagram, in which the text attested by the later 
Alexandrian mss slowly morphs into the textform used in the later Byzantine 
empire, we might say metaphorically that Asterius's text has begun the journey 
but lingers momentarily in the vicinity of what would later become Family 1. 


CHAPTER 12 


A Text-Critical Examination of the Johannine 
Variation 


James R. Royse 


F.A. Hort presented as one of the fundamental principles of textual criticism: 
"KNOWLEDGE OF DOCUMENTS SHOULD PRECEDE FINAL JUDGEMENT 
UPON READINGS." C.H. Turner, at the beginning of his series of articles on 
“Marcan Usage,’ cites this and then presents what he calls “an even more 
important principle,” namely: “Knowledge of an author's usage should precede 
final judgement" of textual matters, of exegesis, and of literary relationships.? 
The present investigation is devoted to one aspect of the usage of the author of 
the Gospel of John, whom we may for convenience call “John.” 

Edwin A. Abbott discussed at length what he called the “Johannine 
variation—that is, the habit of repeating the same thing (or representing his 
various characters as repeating the same thing) in slightly dissimilar words and 
with slight dissimilarities of order.’ There can be little doubt that such varia- 
tion was intentionally introduced by the author, and that some purpose lay 
behind it. But what the purpose of this stylistic feature was remains (I believe) 
unclear.* 


It is a pleasure and an honor to be able to offer this paper in recognition of the work of Mike 
Holmes, who has been a friend and colleague for many years, and to whom our field is much 
indebted for his valuable investigations into the text of the New Testament. 

1 BE Westcott and FJ.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, 2: Introduction (2nd 
ed.; London: Macmillan, 1896), $38 (p. 31). The Introduction was written by Hort. 

2 "Marcan Usage: Notes, Critical and Exegetical on the Second Gospel,’ JTS 25 (1923-1924): 377; 
reprinted in J.K. Elliott, The Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark (NovTSup 71; Leiden: 
Brill, 1993), 3. 

3 Johannine Grammar (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1906), 82544; see the extended dis- 
cussion at $$2544-2586. 

4 The description of this variation as John's “Pointless Variety in Style" by Nigel Turner (James 

Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek 4: Style [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1975], 

76-77) is hardly adequate. Grammars of Greek regularly note that differences in Greek 

word order effect differences in emphasis (if nothing else); see, e.g., BDF §472. And different 

words will have some differences in meaning. This last point is sometimes challenged; see, 

e.g., C.C. Tarelli, “Johannine Synonyms,” JTS 47 (1946): 175-177. However, it seems doubtful 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI 10.1163/9789004300026_014 
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Abbott presents dozens of examples of this variation (some of which seem 
more likely than others), but does not pay more than passing attention to tex- 
tual variation.? In fact, Abbott bases his study almost exclusively on the text of 
the New Testament as found in Westcott and Hort's edition. This text is indeed 
very similar to that found now in the commonly accepted text of Nestle-Aland 
(NA).° I would by no means suggest that the overall features of the Johannine 
variation would be altered if one used some other text. However, many inter- 
esting aspects of the variation emerge from a closer look at the manuscript evi- 
dence. One point is that there has been a tendency in the manuscript tradition 
to remove the Johannine variation. This tendency, as will be discussed later, 
should be seen as one aspect of the more general tendency in the manuscripts 
to harmonize texts, either to the immediate context or to more remote paral- 
lels. A second point is that some genuine examples of the Johannine variation 
have been neglected, because they have been removed in important manu- 
scripts (such as B) and thus have been ignored (or relegated to the apparatus) 
in the critical editions that place special value on those manuscripts. 


that two words ever have precisely the same meaning; see, e.g., Willard van Orman Quine, 
"Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” in From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961), 28, who contrasts his concern with “cognitive synonymy” with “synonymy in the 
sense of complete identity in psychological associations or poetic quality; indeed no two 
expressions are synonymous in such a sense.” Cf. Abbott's assertion (Grammar, 645): "Strictly 
speaking, some might say that there are no ‘synonyms’ in John, i.e. no words that convey pre- 
cisely the same shade of meaning.” John would have been concerned with such wider mean- 
ings of his words, and Abbott (like other interpreters) often finds very subtle distinctions 
behind the shifts in wording. But, of course, one can disagree with specific interpretations 
and still feel confident that John had some thought behind what seems clearly to be a stylistic 
feature of his book. 

5 The examples are at $$2546-2551. On occasion, however, we find detailed discussions; see, 
e.g., $2549a on 8:14 (see further below), $2569c on 9:6, and $2583a on 1614-15. Further exam- 
ples are found in Leon Morris, Studies in the Fourth Gospel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), 
chapter 5, "Variation—A Feature of the Johannine Style" (293-319), who also gives little 
attention to textual variation (see 298 on 10:18; 299 on 11:21, 32; 302 on 15:21 and 16:3; 311 on 
16:27, 28, 30; 313 on 21:15ff; 317n3 on 21:23). Morris also does not even mention Abbott's work. 

6 The latest edition, which is usually cited here, is the 28th edition (2012). But occasionally 
there are references to NA?” (the 27th edition, 8th printing, 2001) and to NA25 (the 25th edi- 
tion, 1963). 
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Let us begin by looking at a few more or less typical examples of the variation, 
as cited by Abbott. His first example involves a change in word order: 


i 120 EYW OVX ELpL O YPLOTOS 
3:28 — oux Etut EYW o YPLOTOS 


Here John the Baptist in 3:28 refers to what he said previously (i.e., as it seems 
in 1:20), but then quotes his own words imprecisely.7 

Abbott's third example involves an interchange of similar words as well as a 
change of word order: 


ii, 1:48 vro THY TUKHV ELSOV GE 
1:50 gtÓov TE UMOKATW THS TUNNG 


At 1:50 we have Jesus quoting his own words in 1:48 imprecisely. Abbott says of 
such examples: “It is impossible to believe that the evangelist misquoted Jesus 
or represented Him as misquoting Himself. Our conclusion must therefore be 
that he wished to compel his readers to perceive that they have not before 
them Christ’s exact words, and that they must think of their spirit rather than 
of the letter." 

A further example involves a shift of tense:? 


iii 1614 € Tov Euov Avpaperou 
1615 Ex Tov Euov Aoi Bovet 


7 Inthe next clause in 3:28 John the Baptist seems also to refer to something that he had said 
earlier, but there is no earlier statement at all close to that wording. See Raymond E. Brown, 
The Gospel According to John (i-xü) (AB 29A; Garden City, Ny: Doubleday, 1966), 152. The mar- 
gin of NA refers to John 1:30, which is, however, quite different. 

8 Johannine Grammar, $2545. Naturally, we may not be as confident as Abbott is that we can 
fathom the rationale for John's wording. 

9 Abbott (ibid., $2583) calls this “a remarkable instance of verbally inaccurate quotation.’ The 
same shift in tense occurs at 5:43a and 5:43b, where we find Aaußavere and Aqyibec0e without 
variation. But there we seem to have merely the straightforward difference between present 
and future action, whereas at 1635 Jesus is quoting his words in 16:14. On the other hand, 
Westcott (The Gospel According to St. John [2 vols.; London: John Murray, 1908], 2:226) states 
concerning the present tense in v. 15: “The work is even now begun, and not wholly future 
OAnpuberau, v. 14)." This ignores the fact that v. 15 is a quotation, and further seems to place the 
shift from future to present at the juncture of the verses. 
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This last example again involves the citation by Jesus of words that he just 
spoke, but with this one slight variation. Of course, not all the examples of 
variation cited by Abbott involve the variation in sayings as cited by Jesus or by 
John the Baptist. Consider: 


iv. 3:33 dew THY Bacev 
3:5 eıceAdeiv etc THY Bao eraty 
v. 1l2:26a gepot ctc Slaxovy 
12:26b — “L Mot Staxovy 
vi 18:33 TTAALV EIS TO TPALTWPLOV 
19:9 EIS TO TPALTWELOV TAALV 
vii. 248 cYgetov ÕEIKVVEIÇ 
6:30 TLOLELS OV OY]HELOV 
viii. 1714 OUX ELOLV EX TOU KOTOV 
17:16 EX TOV KOTMOV OVX ElCy 


There are many more examples, but perhaps these are sufficient to understand 
this feature of Johannine style. 


Now, although Abbott is primarily concerned with John’s style and not with the 
transmission of his text, an examination of the texts of the examples just cited 
proves to be enlightening. What we often find is that in one or more manu- 
scripts the differences cited are not present. Consider the following evidence.!° 


L 1:20 EYW OVX EIMI O YPLOTOS p66-75 8 ABC*LWSXAY 


0141 33 a Sy* 
OVX EJ EYW o XPLTTOG C? O f1 565 700 1424 W aur ff? 1 
(D vacat) 
OVX ELpL 0 Xptotoc pc 
328 | oux Etut EYW o YPLOTOS rell 
OVX ELL O XpLoTog D WS 086 a aur ff? j] sy* 


10 The evidence cited is not meant to be complete, of course. Typically I include the consis- 
tently cited witnesses from NA, although I have sometimes simplified the presentation by 
using pc, al, and rell, as in NA”. Minor orthographical variations are usually ignored. At a 
few places I verified the readings of manuscripts by the use of microfilms made available 
at the Ancient Biblical Manuscript Center, Claremont, California. 
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11 


H. 1:48 
1:50 
iii” 1624 
1635 
ijv. 3:3 
3:5 
v 12:26a 
12:26b 
vi 18:33 


vro TNV avxov eov JE 
ELÖOV GE UTOKATW NS TVKNS 
ELdOV GE UTO THY CULV 
ELÖOV UTOKATW TNG TVKNS 


EX TOV EOD Anuiberau 
gx TOU epou Aot Botvet 
€x tov epou SoEacet 
v.14 

EX TOV epou Anußarvei 
EX TOV epou Arjapecat 
Y. 15 


Sew THY Baoıdeıov 
eıceAdeiv etc THY Badea 
eıoeAdew eic THY Bacev 
Sew THY Boot 

EOL tt Slaxovy 

Epot Otoocowr, TIC 


TIS Epot Slaxovy 


TIS uot SLaxovy 
ENOL Otoocovr, TIC 


TOV EIG TO TPALTWPLOV 


ROYSE 


omnes 
rell 


pee 
Ws 


rell 

f? 

Ar 

om. A* 
xCBDEFGHLIAOA Wal 
AKYIM 

om. P66 a" bomss 


rell 
083 
rell 
N* M 1093 1241 aur bo™s 


66.75vid & A B K L (pot) M 
WII V 579 (Staxovicet) 892 
1241 1424 [844 [2211 al 

T A 700 W 

D (pot) © (dtdtaxovy) f! 33 
565 al latt 

rell 

A 


352.66vid B Cs DsLWXA 


054 0109 0211 0290 f Ë 579 
pc latt 


Abbott (Johannine Grammar, $2583) states that sy’ and the Latin versions except the Old 


Latin a read Anuıberau at 16:15 “so as to make the quotation accurate." He thus overlooks 


the considerable Greek support. Also, at 16:14 the IGNTP reports that AC! has Aybetou; 


however, both Tischendorf and Tregelles correctly cite Ar as having do&aoeı, as verified by 


microfilm. Further, at 16:15 Tregelles, Scrivener, and the IGNTP correctly cite pn as hav- 


ing Aag avt (=Aaußaveı), against Tischendorf, who reports Anpyetar. Swanson cites pr for 


Anprbetat in his main listing, but then in his section A correctly reports Aaußavı, as though 


that were an orthographic variation of Auphercat, Further, Tregelles and Tischendorf 


cite Y for Aaußaveı, while the IGNTP correctly reports it as having Aytpetau, as verified by 


microfilm. 
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EIS TO TPALTWPLOV Tto LV poovid & A C2 KT @ 087 f! 
565 700 892? 1241 1424 M 
EIS TO TPALTWPLOV 33 259 [44 
19:9 EIS TO Ttpatttoptoy TTXALV N31 rell 
TAÀLV EIG TO TPALTWPIOV 0141 1170 [253!? 
EIS TO TTPALTWPLOV HI pc 


One lesson from this evidence is clear: there is a tendency to remove the varia- 
tion. In example (ii) we see that 999 alone has the same phrase (Oe, uno mv 
gvxyv) in 1:50 as in 1:48 (although the change in word order seems to be uni- 
versally attested). In (iv) 083 changes 3:3 to agree with 3:5, while a few wit- 
nesses shift the other way. However, in the other examples many or even most 
witnesses make a shift so that the variation is absent. In (iii) some members 
of f!3 change 16:14 to agree with the superior text of 16:15, while the majority 
of witnesses change 16:15 to agree with 1634.'? And in (i) the great majority of 
witnesses change 1:20 to read as in 3:28 (which is not the most obvious source). 
In (v) at 12:26a © shifts to the almost unanimous reading of 12:26b, while the 
majority reading at 12:26a partially shifts to that reading in having epot Staxovy. 
Further, at 12:26b A shifts to its reading (which is the majority reading) at 
12:26a. In (vi) at 18:33 most witnesses shift to the almost unanimous reading 
at 19:9.? And at each place there are a few small changes in a few witnesses 
that seem to have nothing to do with the variation. 

However, the variations are by no means always removed; consider our last 
examples: 


vii 2:18  onpetovdemvusig omnes 
6:30 — motetc TV ONMELOV rell 
TOLELS ONMELOV OU N 
TLOLELG OHHEIOH Wfl 579 pc 
OV TOLEIS ONMELOV DN 85 170 
ONMELOV TOLELS TU 1424 


Here the contrast in the verb occurs in all witnesses, and the contrast in the 
word order occurs in all witnesses except 1424. And I would think that W’s omis- 
sion of ov is the result of an oversight (skipping CY from IIOIEICCYCHMEION) 
rather than a harmonization to its omission of 2:18; similarly one could see #'s 


12 As Brown (John, 709) notes: "The witnesses that read a future in 15 are harmonizing with 
14.” Brown had earlier (John, 297) cited this as a place where “Jesus cites his own words 
quite exactly" But see Morris, Studies, 304n1. 

13 Tischendorf follows the majority at 18:33. 
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reading as an original omission "corrected" by supplying the omitted word out 
of order H 


viii. 1714 OVX EIOD Ex TOV xocuou omnes 
1716 gx Ttov xogpov ovx eio omnes (v. om. PSS: 33 pc bo™ss)15 


Here the change in order seems to have been preserved in all witnesses, 
although D has some peculiarities. 

Of course, this analysis takes as its starting point the text as printed in 
Abbott, which is the text of Westcott and Hort, as now also found (identically 
at the above places) in NA. Indeed, the text at these places as found in NA is 
also found in all the other editions cited in Appendix 111 of NA?”. But, follow- 
ing the maxim of Turner, once we see this feature of John's style, it seems quite 
reasonable to think that the text that preserves this feature is the original text.!6 
And so we have confirmation from Johannine style that at the above places the 
text of Westcott and Hort, and of NA, is the original text.!” 

Now, it is hardly accidental, given the way that those critical editions were 
established, that at all these places that correct text follows B, which is sup- 
ported by x. In fact, at 1:20 the correct text is clearly found exclusively in the 
wider Alexandrian tradition. So, this small sample of evidence gives us some 
reason to think that the witnesses of the Alexandrian tradition generally, and B 
N in particular, preserve the Johannine variation more faithfully than do other 
witnesses. Or, to put matters another way, if Abbott had been looking at the 
Textus Receptus he would have found fewer examples of the Johannine varia- 
tion.!8 But this is not to say that all of the examples are present in the NA text 
(or in any other printed text). 


14 SeeJames R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (N TTSD 36; Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 157-161, 300-301, 381, 520-523, 594, and 672, for further apparent examples 
of this. 

15 Scribal Habits, 488. 

16  Iwilluse “original text” and “correct text” interchangeably; naturally, some will prefer to 
speak of the “initial text” or the “Ausgangstext” or the “earliest attainable text.” 

17 Ofcourse, one should add here, as elsewhere, “other things being equal.’ At any one varia- 
tion unit, there could always be other stylistic features to be considered as well, or other 
considerations of any sort. 

18 At least over these examples the TR has identical texts at 1:20 and 3:28, at 16:14 and 16:15, 
and at 18:33 and 19:9. 
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Let us consider more directly the scribal activity displayed in those witnesses 
that do not have the variation in such examples. Removing the variation results 
in a harmonized text. And so this tendency to remove the Johannine variation 
can be seen as one effect of the more general tendency of scribes to harmonize 
(or assimilate) discrepant texts. For example, it seems as certain as such things 
can be, that some scribes assimilated Jesus’ words in Luke's version (11:2-4) of 
the Lord's Prayer to the parallel account in Matthew (6:913). We thus find at 
Luke 11:2 tatep nuwv o ev totg oupovotc in A C D WO V 070 fl? 33vid M it sycP^^ co, 
as in Matt 6:9, while the presumably correct text, matep alone, is found in 975 
N B 1 700 pc aur vg sy? Mcion? Or.? We note again the agreement of the earli- 
est Alexandrian witnesses, 75 N B, in having the correct reading, while other 
important and early witnesses, such as A C D W, join the vast majority of man- 
uscripts in having the assimilated reading. There are various detailed scenarios 
by which this incorrect reading became so widespread. We may imagine that 
many scribes independently and quite naturally wrote the Matthean version 
of the Lord's Prayer in Luke, since it was the Matthean version that they had 
in their minds and on their lips. We may also imagine that one or two scribes 
very early in the transmission wrote the Matthean version, which was then 
transmitted to the later manuscripts. Such an error seems natural enough that 
it might have occurred any number of times at any points in the transmission, 
and it would hardly seem possible for us to judge exactly how many scribes at 
which points made the assimilation independently. At any rate, most of the 
witnesses at Luke 11:2 have the assimilated reading. 

Such harmonization to parallels is often noted in the usual works on New 
Testament textual criticism, as well as in studies of the text of the Hebrew 
Bible and the Septuagint.?? However, the examples of the Johannine variation 


19 And there is the partial assimilation, natep nuwv, found in L pc. See the fuller discus- 
sions in, e.g, Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament 
(ast ed.; London: United Bible Societies, 1971), 154 = A Textual Commentary on the Greek 
New Testament (2nd ed.; London: United Bible Societies, 1994), 130; and Holger Strutwolf, 
"Original Text and Textual History, in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: 
Changing Views in Contemporary Research (eds. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; 
SBL Text-Critical Studies 8; Atlanta: SBL, 2011), 25-32. 

20 See, e.g., Metzger, Textual Commentary (1st ed.), xxvii = and. ed., 13*; Metzger and Bart D. 
Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th 
ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 262-263; Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, 
The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory 
and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (2nd ed.; trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: 
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do not appear in parallel books, but rather are contained in the one Gospel, 
usually within the immediate context (say, a few verses) or occasionally within 
separated accounts (perhaps distant by several chapters). Harmonization 
of such texts has been much neglected by textual critics. For instance, such 
a scribal tendency is not even mentioned in such standard and authoritative 
works as Metzger's Textual Commentary and Aland and Aland's The Text of the 
New Testament.! That it is, though, an important factor in the text of the New 
Testament was emphasized by Ernest C. Colwell in his important article on 
“Scribal Habits,” where he found harmonization to the context to be much 
more frequent in the singular readings of P45, 56, and 3575 than harmoniza- 
tion to parallels: 


Harmonization to immediate context is usually mentioned incidentally 
in our manuals. It needs to be given headlines on the front page. There 
are 104 cases of harmonization creating singular readings in our three 
papyri, and 83 of them are harmonizations to immediate context.?? 


My own investigation into the scribal habits of P45, 3546, P47, 3566, P72, and 
3975 provides further evidence that harmonization to the context is much more 
common than harmonization to parallels. Of 267 examples of harmonization 
in those six papyri, 212 are harmonizations to the context, while 36 are harmo- 
nizations to parallels, and 19 are harmonizations to general usage.?? 


Eerdmans, 1989), 281; Emanuel Tov, The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical 
Research (2nd ed.; Jerusalem: Simor, 1997), 230. 

21 One recent exception to this neglect is the formulation by Eldon J. Epp, "Traditional 
‘Canons’ of New Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, Validity, and Viability—or 
Lack Thereof,” in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in 
Contemporary Research (eds. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; sBL Text-Critical 
Studies 8; Atlanta: SBL, 2011), 123, who states a canon of preferring non-harmonized read- 
ings, and then presents as its justification: "scribes tend, consciously or unconsciously, 
to shape the text being copied to familiar parallel passages, especially in the Synoptic 
Gospels, or to words or phrases just copied." Now, Epp is surveying more or less commonly 
accepted principles, where harmonization to context is neglected. However, he gives no 
citation for the precise wording chosen here, and it is interesting that the influence of a 
text is seen as operating on a following text. I believe, though, that it frequently happens 
that a later text influences an earlier. 

22 “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits,” in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament (NTTS 9; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), 113. 

23 ` Scribal Habits, 904. 
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The editor of the New Testament text who, I believe, gives the most system- 
atic attention to this factor is Hermann von Soden. What is especially useful for 
our purposes is that in his apparatus he is meticulous in noting when a reading 
derives from harmonization, either from a remote parallel or from the imme- 
diate or further context. Even if one disagrees ultimately with von Soden's 
textual decisions (or finds problems with his apparatus), these notes are valu- 
able pointers to relevant textual issues. And by going through his apparatus for 
John one can find many further examples, or at least possible examples, of the 
Johannine variation that, for one reason or another, are neglected in NA. 


4 


Let us also consider an issue of presentation. In general with these examples, 
the critical editions tend to cite separately variation units that turn out to be 
related. This procedure is natural enough, and it is difficult to see how it could 
be avoided in general, since which variation units are in fact related is far from 
obvious. However, let us look at another example, 14:2 and 14:3, which is not 
cited by Abbott, since in the text of Westcott and Hort there is no variation. 
There are two variation units:** 


ix. 14:2 TOTOV VMV NABCDWS rell 
UE TOTOV BS 1170 1424 [6382 [844 lat 
VMV TOTOV Ugly 1194 
14:3 TOTTOV VMV NXBDKLNXTII Y 047/171 33 565 al vg™s 
OH TOTOV p66 A CWA © 579 700 892 1241 1424 [844 
M lat 


This way of presenting the evidence assumes that we have two independent 
variation units, in both of which John wrote tonov um and some witnesses 
(fewer in 14:2 and more in 14:3) created a transposition. While this is, of course, 
possible, we see, considering the Johannine variation, that there is another, 
perhaps more appropriate, way of viewing the evidence, where we look at each 
combination of readings:?5 


24 The apparatus of NA gives only the dissenting evidence in 14:2, but cites both the positive 
and negative evidence at 14:3. 

25 One might compare the discussion by Hort (Text, $323 [243-244]) of the four accounts 
of the crowing of the cock in Mark (14:30, 14:68, 14:72a, 14:72b), which form “a series of 
separate but mutually related variations, making up as it were an extended composite 
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14:2-3: 
tonov uv et tonov oun NBDKLNXTFIIV 047 f? 1 33 565 al ve™s 
tonov OH et vw tonov A C WA @ 579 700 892 1241 Y 

UKU tonov et vp tonov ` 996 1424 [844 lat syP 

LUIV TOTTOV ef TOTOV ULV -- 


The first pair are printed by NA and most other editors. However, in the light 
of the Johannine variation, we may judge that in fact the second pair of read- 
ings, which are dissimilar, are more likely to be authentic, and that the first and 
third pairs are corruptions by harmonization to the immediate context, where 
some witnesses harmonized the second to the first and others harmonized the 
first to the second. There are two advantages of this text (i.e., Torov vp et vv 
tonov) over the text as found in NA (with the readings tonov uuw at each place). 
First, we present a text that displays the Johannine stylistic feature of varia- 
tion. Second, the changes introduced by scribes now have a ready explanation: 
they have harmonized to the immediate context. In 14:2 a few scribes have har- 
monized to the following occurrence, while in 14:3 more scribes (or perhaps 
scribes at more crucial points in the transmission) have harmonized to the 
preceding occurrence. We thus have a text that illustrates Johannine style, and 
textual changes that can be readily explained. 

In contrast, with the NA text we have (presumably) simply a transposition 
found in a few witnesses in 14:2 and another transposition found in a great 
many witnesses in 14:3. In neither place is there any evident explanation for 
the transposition.?6 And there is a further consideration regarding the lack of 
support for the fourth pair. If one thought that the first pair (i.e., the NA text) 
was authentic and that what has occurred here was simply two random trans- 
positions (as do occur, it seems), then one might expect that some witnesses 
would transpose at the first occurrence and not at the second, thus creating 
the fourth pair. But this does not happen. Rather, on the view that the second 
pair was authentic, the fact that there is, as it seems, no support for the fourth 


variation." These four accounts have been subject to various harmonizations to the paral- 
lels in other Gospels and to the immediate context. Hort concludes that "the only con- 
sistent authorities for the true text in this series of variations are B, a lectionary, and the 
Memphitic.’ 

26 Of course, unexplained transpositions do occur, and so I would not wish to suggest that 
we should reject any textual hypothesis that postulates that some scribes simply trans- 
posed. But it is (obviously) preferable to be able to explain the textual phenomena as 
precisely as possible. Thus we have the fundamental principle of textual criticism that 
the preferred reading should explain the other readings; see Epp, “Traditional ‘Canons’, 
93-96. 
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pair shows that the simultaneous harmonization of the first to the second and 
the second to the first is, as seems likely a priori, peculiar or even incoherent. 
In any case, it seems not to have occurred (at least not here). And we will see 
that such a combination rarely occurs elsewhere. 

So, by taking the second pair as authentic and viewing the textual changes 
as the results of harmonization to the context, we explain the textual phenom- 
ena perfectly. Further, we can also observe that (at least here) scribes seem to 
have tended to harmonize the second occurrence to the first, rather than the 
first to the second.?" 

Now, this is not to criticize NA's manner of citation. As I noted, this could 
hardly be avoided. After all, could the editors place into one variation unit 
all the small variations that might possibly be judged (by some scholar or 
another) to be related? Since these possibly related passages occur throughout 
the Gospel, one would run the risk of making all of the fourth Gospel into one 
large variation uni. 29 However, we have to know how to use NA and other criti- 
cal editions. And regardless of how, for the sake of convenience or simplicity, 
the evidence is cited, we need to be able to consider together the evidence that 
belongs together.?? Once we do that, we can see that at 14:2-3 the original text 
was most likely torov oun et vp tonov. Now, this combination is chosen only 
by von Soden and Vogels.?? All the other editors select the combination torov 
vu et tonov vuıv, which has the strong Alexandrian support of N B L and the 
strong Western support of D vg™s; it is hardly surprising that editors would 
follow such evidence. And given the very limited support for oun tonov at 14:2 
(for most of the editors without 3996), it is also not surprising that no one has 


27 But, of course, there is the uncertainty (here as everywhere) whether the scribes indepen- 
dently made the harmonization or whether they were simply copying a harmonization 
made by the scribe of some ancestor. 

28 Since, as noted above, Matt 6:9 and Luke 11:2 are related, perhaps all four Gospels should 
be one variation unit. Further, of course, there are many relations between the Gospels 
and the other NT writings. But then, since the NT and the LXX are related (with influences 
going each way) perhaps the entire Greek Bible should be one variation unit. I suppose 
that that would make for an unwieldy apparatus. 

29  Thefailuretoconsidertogetherreadingsthatarerelatedis noted by Heinrich Zimmermann, 
Neutestamentliche Methodenlehre (3rd ed.; Stuttgart: Verlag Kath. Bibelwerk, 1970), 48-49, 
who gives several examples of such neglect. This overall principle, which of course is well 
illustrated in textual studies (as in the example from Hort cited above in n. 25), is not 
often made explicit. 

30 the third apparatus to 14:2 von Soden cites the reading oun tonov with the notation 
“(3)” i.e., as having been influenced by v. 3. And in the second apparatus to 14:3 he cites 
the reading tonov oun with the notation “(2),’ i.e., as having been influenced by v. 2. 
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printed either of the last two combinations. But the external support for torov 
vum et vp tonov is also strong (the Alexandrian C W 579 892 1241 and the early 
A C). And we also have the two points discussed above: first, that combination 
fits the author's style, since it has the Johannine variation; and second, it is 
more likely on transcriptional grounds, since the changes to the other combi- 
nations can be readily explained as the results of harmonization to context. 
These considerations seem to me to be decisively in favor of that text. 
Our next example is: 


X. 1627  TLEOTIV toUTO rell 


Tl ETTIV 9 
16:18 _TLEOTIV TOUTO BS N B D* LWY 054 f? 133 565 579 [844 
Orlat 


touvtoticotty | AD?2KNT A OTI (II* tovtiectiv) 068 0250 
700 892° 1241 1424* M syP 
TOUTO EOTIV 472 1216 1424* 


Although «t eotıv tovto at 16:18 is certainly an early reading (and the earliest 
attested), I think that it is likely that itis a harmonization to 16:17, in fact one of 
several harmonizations that have occurred in 16:16-19 (another one of which is 
our example xxi later). Indeed, since much of the evidence for tt eotıv tovto is 
Alexandrian, it may be that an early Alexandrian ancestor made this harmoni- 
zation.?! Tischendorf, von Soden, and NA25 print tovto xt eottv.32 

In the next example Jesus varies the words of the Samaritan woman: 


Xi  4u7a ` ou E ouëpo — C?rell 
avõðpa ovx eyw N C* D Li241 pc jr! 
417b = avdpaouxeyw rell (eyes N D it vg™ss) 
ovx exw avdpa 185 pe vg 


Only Tischendorf, following the order of s, has the same phrase at both places. 
But surely NA and the other editors have chosen correctly. Several early manu- 


31 Tregelles and Tischendorf cite Y for tt eotıv tovto, whereas the IGNTP correctly reports 
(e silentio) that it has tovto «t eotw, as verified by microfilm. Further, Tischendorf reports 
that II* has tovto tt eotw and IP? has xt ec tty tovto. In fact, as verified by microfilm, II* has 
toutteotiv, and to has been added supralinearly after tov. This is as the IGNTP reports. 

32 Tischendorf explains his rejection of tı eotıv tovto by: “ut modo praecessit lectione non 
fluctuante.” 
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scripts have harmonized the first occurrence to the second, while some later 
ones have harmonized the second occurrence to the first. 

And a few verses later we have another place where Jesus transposes a 
phrase used by the Samaritan woman: 


xii 4:20 mpooxvveder P6675 8 AB C*DLNW:Y¥33 
Ze npooxuvew CCT A O fH? 565 579 700 1424 M 
4:24 Setmpooxvverv ` grell 
mpocxuvew det = 8* Dajr! 


Again, looking at these in combination is useful: 


Tpooxuvelv Get et det mpooxuvetv ` D9675 ge B CFL N WS Y 33 
Tpooxvvety Set et npooxvvetv det  NÑ* D 

det npooxuvew et Set mpooxuvety ` CET A O fH 565 579 700 1424 M 
det Tpooxuvetv et mpooxuveiv del — 


Tischendorf prints the second combination, commenting: "cf. ad v. 20, ubi 
similiter plerisque Get mpocx. placuit." He thus deliberately chooses a harmo- 
nized reading. The other editors adopt the first combination, which is the only 
supported reading that shows the Johannine variation. I would emphasize 
three points: 


1 The dominant tendency here again is to assimilate the first occurrence to 
the second; only a" D go the other way. 

2. The witnesses that are correct are almost all Alexandrian (except for N). 
Again the incoherent fourth combination has no support. 


Looking only at these last two examples from the report of Jesus and the 
Samaritan woman, we can see that 8 (or 8*) and D agree in having two harmo- 
nizations to the context. Recall that 8 is Western in John 1:1-8:38.33 

Our next example involves the presence or absence of the prefix enı-:3* 


33 Gordon D. Fee, "Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology 
in Establishing Textual Relationships,’ NTS 15 (1968-69): 23-44. 

34 Swanson overlooks the correction to II, which is correctly reported by Tischendorf and 
the IGNTP, as verified by microfilm. 
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xiii. 13:26a wow B C L (òw) MW X 157 1071 1241 Or 
ETTLOWOW pe ys AD KT A O I oa f 33 565 700 
892 1424 Me sy” 
13:26b Stwo II* rell 


eriölöwcrv @ II* 0141 pc 


Looking at these places together we have: 


13:26a, 26b: 
wow et dlöwcw BCL (òw) MW X157 1241 
ettiowow et didwotv P66 8 ADKTATI/II* fH 33 565 700 892 


1424 M 
emtOwow etemidiswow O M/I: 0141 245 pc 
wow et enw = 


Editors consistently print the first combination, which has strong Alexandrian 
support. However, von Soden prints the second, which exemplifies the 
Johannine variation. Apart from that stylistic feature, the reading also has the 
earliest support (°°), weighty Alexandrian support, and Western support. 
Several Alexandrian witnesses have harmonized 13:26a to 13:26b by omitting 
the prefix, and a few witnesses have harmonized 13:26b to 13:26a by adding the 
prefix. Indeed, there are two other explanations of how enıöwow was altered 
to öwow at 13:26a: ert could have been deleted by a scribal leap (xar emidwow) 
or could have been lost because of a general tendency to delete prefixes.?5 On 
the other hand, one might suppose that enwp, which does not occur else- 
where in John, has been introduced at one or the other place from its uses in 
Matthew, Luke, and Acts; but those occurrences are in different contexts and 
would not seem to be natural parallels.?6 As a final point, note that there is 
no support for the fourth combination, which (if the second combination is 
original) is of that incoherent type where the first reading is harmonized to 
the second and the second is harmonized to the first. If scribes were simply 
adding the prefix, one would expect that they would have created the fourth 
combination on occasion. Thus, von Soden is correct in printing the second 
combination of readings. 

At the next place editors are unanimous in rejecting a reading that creates 
a variation. 


35 See Scribal Habits, 174, 326, 599, 679. 

36 Metzger Textual Commentary (1st ed.), 241 = 2nd ed., 205, asserts (it seems to me) without 
justification: "It is more likely that scribal alteration went from the simple (wow) to the 
compound verb (erıdöwow), which John uses nowhere else.” 
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xiv. 13:37 TNV DUXYV pov vrtep coU ABCD Lrell (G cov umep epov) 
umEp cou THY buxyv pov BS SWX 579 [844 pc 
13:38 ` twv drun cov vmepegou omnes 


Editors follow the very strong evidence for the first reading at 13:37. In fact, 
though, the second reading at 13:37, which creates the variation with 13:38, has 
fairly strong support, and is now (with °°) attested earlier than the other. 
Moreover, there seems to be no reason why scribes would have shifted to that 
reading from the reading that agrees with the order of 13:38, whereas there is a 
perfectly good reason why scribes would have shifted to that reading, namely, 
that it agrees with the order of 13:38. So, here it is likely that Jesus rearranges 
the order of the words of Peter (rather than his own words).3” 

There is considerable textual variation in the words spoken by Martha (11:21) 
and by Mary (11:32) to Jesus concerning the death of Lazarus. Following NA we 
may see three variation units here:38 


xv. 121  xoptt — rell 
omit B 743 sy* 
11:32 up | omnes 


No editor omits xvpte at 11:21, although Westcott and Hort place the omission in 
their margin. The external evidence for xupıe is indeed overwhelming. But its 
absence in two very early witnesses and the fact that its absence would create a 
variation with v. 32 are strong external and internal considerations. Its presence 
would be readily explainable as a harmonization to v. 32. On the other hand, 
there seems to be no explanation of its omission, other than simple error.?? So, 
it seems to me that there is a good chance that the omission is original.^? 


37 But Westcott, John, 2:365, states: "The exact repetition of St. Peter's words gives a singular 
pathos to the reply" 

38 NA gives no apparatus for the word order at 11:32. Westcott (John, 2:94) states of Mary's 
words: "The words are identical with those used by Martha save for the significant trans- 
position of the pronoun.” He thus ignores the other two variations, since they are not in 
his Greek text. 

39 Of course, unexplained omissions do occur. I note that xvete is omitted at 4:19 by 8* 1216, 
at 1:39 by 966 ly (see Scribal Habits, 513), and at 13:37 by 8* 33 565 aur vg sys sa™s pbo bo. 
The omission at 13:37 has important support, and would create a variation with the use of 
xupte at 13:36. Westcott and Hort also place this omission in their margin, and it too seems 
to me to be a good candidate for the original reading. See Metzger, Textual Commentary 
(1st ed.), 242 - 2nd ed., 206. 

40 One may contrast this variation unit with, e.g., that at Matt 12:47, where 8* BL T ff! k 
Sy** sa omit the entire verse. Although the external evidence there is quite strong, there 
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xvi. 1:21 orsbonue ` 45967558 BC*DKLWXII133 565 579 1241 
eteOvyxet | AC?2NT AO V o2n f” 700 8925 1424 [844 M 
1:32. amelavev omnes 


The external evidence is strongly in favor of anedavev; all the earliest evidence 
is on its side, including virtually all the Alexandrian witnesses along with the 
Western D and the proto-Caesarean P45. Unfortunately, this is not a variation 
where the versions would make a distinction. Of course, from A we can see 
that &ce6vmxet goes back to the fifth century at least. Moreover, internal con- 
siderations strongly support ete@vyxet, which is printed by von Soden, who 
explains anedavev as a harmonization to v. 32. Morris states that “we should 
probably read" eteOvyxet in v. 32, thus creating a variation.“ In contrast, it is 
difficult to see what would have caused a shift from anedavev to eteðvyxer. 
(Although 9v(joxo does occur at 11:44 and 19:33, &noðvýoxw occurs some twenty 
further places in John.) Thus, it is likely that ete@vyxet is original here, and that 
anedavev is a very early and widespread harmonization to v. 32.47 

The final example within these words of Martha and Mary involves word 
order, where we ignore the choice of verb (our previous example): 


xvii. 


11:21 oux av oeh leref, o aðeApoç uou PN B C* LW 844 l221alp 
vgms 


should be little hesitation to print the verse, since the omission is easily explained as 


the result of a scribal leap from the end of v. 46: @ytovvtec aura Aangan . . . Gytovvtec cot 
AaAnoat. (Here I would think that the presence of the earlier (ytouvtes would have facili- 
tated a scribe's parablepsis. Note though that of the Greek witnesses that omit v. 47, L 
reads (ytovvtes Ardnocı aurw at the end of v. 46, and a leap from that AwAyoat to the next 
would have omitted autw as well.) See the comment by Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 336, 
where v. 47 is given as an example of a “correct reading,” and we are straightforwardly told 
that good witnesses have “accidentally omitted a whole verse.” In contrast, writing for the 
UBS Committee, Metzger (Textual Commentary [1st ed.], 32 = and ed, 26-27) defends a 
"C" rating for the text and the placing of v. 47 in brackets “in order to indicate a certain 
amount of doubt concerning their right to stand in the text.” This decision is correctly 
criticized by J.K. Elliott, Review of The Greek New Testament (2nd edition), NovT 15 (1973): 
290. It seems to me that the omission of xupıe at John 11:21, although less strongly sup- 
ported than the omission of Matt 12:47, is much more likely to be original. 

41 Studies, 299. 

42 One might compare this reading with the presence of tepetc at Luke 20:1, which has attes- 
tation very similar to that of eredvyxeı here. Metzger and Ehrman, though, give (Text, 335- 
336) a compelling argument that the competing opytepetc, although very strongly attested, 
is an early harmonization. 
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o adeAos pov oux av amed./eted. 
oux av o adeAgos pov amed./eted. 
ovx av Lou o adeAgos amed./eted. 
oux av aned./eted. uou o adeA@os 
11:32 oux Qy Lou amedavev o ag qoc 
ovx av amedovev pov o adeApos 
oux av MOV o adeAgos ameBavev 


ovx av amedovev o adeAqos Lov 
ovx av amedovev o aðEApoç 


45.66 C3 K NT A O f 700 
892° 1424 M 

AD 

Y157 

X 0141 f! 33 565 579 1241 

96675 & B C* L W A 0 Y 0233 33 
157 

945 A C3 N T f! 700 8925 M 
(565 vacat) 

D 

69 lat 

579 


If the reading of 579 at 1:32 were more adequately supported, it would be 


tempting to view it as original, and see the various positions of pov there as 


various harmonizations with v. 21. But that is hardly likely. So we have many 


combinations to consider. Looking at the most strongly supported we find: 


oux av amed./eted. o adeAgos pov et 
oux av pov amebavev o adEAPOG 


o adEA@os pov oux av amed./eted. et 
ovx av pov amebavev o adEAPOG 


o adEA@os pov oux av amed./eted. et 
OVX av amedorvev uou o adeAgos 


ovx av o adeAgog pov amed./eted. et 
OVX av amebaver uou o adeAgos 


ovx av o adeAgog pov amed./eted. et 
oux av Lov o adeAgos ameBavev 


P75 NBC*LW 


PAO 


945 C3 K NT f? 700 8925 M 


Regrettably, each of these displays a variation. The first combination is chosen 


by almost all editors, but von Soden chooses the second. Probably we can rule 
out the last two, and of the first three von Soden chooses the one that has 
by far the weakest support (even weaker in his day, without 3996). Of course, 


von Soden did not view the support in this way; rather he followed the major- 


ity at v. 21 but then followed the mostly Alexandrian witnesses at v. 32. Even 
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if one wishes to have a variation here, that procedure seems questionable. 
We are thus left with the choice between the variation that is present in the 
Alexandrian witnesses and the variation that is present in the majority text. 
Each involves subtleties in the positions of words.*? 

Note that the majority reading at 11:21 is unusual in moving o adeAgog pov 
before ovx ov. If that was the original order, one could regard the other readings 
at 11:21 as various ways of creating a more usual order. On the other hand, at 
11:32 the separation of pov from o adeAgog in the Alexandrian reading stands out 
as unusual; the other readings at both places have pov either immediately pre- 
ceding or immediately following o adeAgog (except for 579, which omits pov). 
Von Soden makes the choice of both of these two unusual orders. Perhaps one 
could defend that choice by appeal to the principle of preferring the more dif- 
ficult reading (here, the two more difficult readings). In any case, recognition 
of the Johannine variation seems to be of no assistance at this variation unit. 

We may next consider two of the many places where there is variation 
between the aorist eöwxev and the perfect dedwxev: 


xvii. 6:31  sBoxev T'5ABDLTTI Af! 565579 700 89212411424 
[844 [2211 M 
dedwxev — NW O f!5 pc 
6:32 edwxev BDLWpc Cl 
9g00xev ` D'5SRATTAO Yf 33M Or 


Looking at the combination of these two readings we have: 


edwxev et EOWKEV BDL 

dedwxevet Sedwxev — w Of? 

edwxev et Sedwxev BPOATTAV P/M 
dedwxev et eOwxev w 


Here the two combinations that show a variation are that read by the majority 
and that read by W alone. It happens here the majority includes the earliest 
witness (975). In contrast, the combination read by B D L has harmonized the 
second reading to the first, and the combination read by 8 © has harmonized 
the first reading to the second. We see that here W (alone, it seems) exhibits 
the peculiar combination that has both harmonizations. Of course, there is 


43 Following the text of Westcott and Hort (which is that of NA), Abbott (Johannine 
Grammar, $$2565-2566) notes the changed position of pov. But consider the complica- 
tions in his notes. 
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frequent variation between the aorist and perfect, so there may be influences 
from elsewhere. The majority reading is adopted by all editors except Westcott 
and Hort, who print edwxev at both verses, but at the second put dedwxev in the 
margin. 

There is also frequent variation between pe and eye; here is an example 
where the same or similar phrase occurs within one verse:** 


xix. 6:37a Tpoc pE G L A II* 28 565 579 700 al 
Tpoc EME 969758 ABNWITAOTIEM 
6:37b Tpoc ME A B D L (ue pe) NWT V f!? 33 565 579 
700 892 1241 1424 [844 [2211 M 
Tpoc ELLE P6675 8 EK TA 0 047 0211 pc 


We find the same variation just within chapter 6 at 6:35, 6:44, 6:45, and 6:65. So 
there are many possibilities for variation and harmonizations. But if we look 
only at the two occurrences in 6:37, the combinations are: 


Tpoc pe et poc pE GLA II*/II 28 565 579 700 
Ttpoc EE et Ttpoc eue $675 X E KT A 0 047 02 
Ttpoc EME et tpoc pE ABDWY fF 33M 

TPOÇ HE et TTPOG eue -—- 


The first two combinations appear to have resulted from harmonization; the 
second is printed by Tischendorf and Na. The third combination shows the 
variation, and has very strong support; it is printed by Westcott and Hort, von 
Soden, and NA25. And if it was original, the lack of support for the incoherent 
fourth combination is again understandable. One may suppose that the sup- 
port from 996 and P75 (weighty as it is, of course) caused the shift from the 
third combination in nA? to the second combination in NA. 

Our next example involves the variation of prepositions.*5 


44 Swanson incorrectly reports G as having mpo¢ epe twice; as the IGNTP reports, it has mp0¢ 
ue twice, as verified by microfilm. Furthermore, Swanson does not report that II has 
been corrected from mpo¢ pe to poç epe at the first occurrence. As verified by microfilm, 
Tischendorf and the IGNTP have the correct citation. 

45 Abbott does not explicitly refer to the variation here, but relates these two verses at 
Johannine Grammar, 882330, 2371, and 2571. 
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xx. 
115  MOPTUPEL TEPL AVTOV omnes 
1:30 UTEP OU EYW EUTCOV P5.66.75.106vid a" BC Ws 
TEPL OU EYW ELTTOV 82A CO KLNPT A O V oof? 33 565 579 
700 892 1241 1424 [2211 M Epiph 


Von Soden notes the influence of 1:15 at 1:30; the original text is found exclu- 
sively in Alexandrian witnesses. Only Vogels follows the majority reading here, 
where the variation is removed. Earlier editors chose vrep at 1:30 on the basis 
of &* B C* alone. The discovery of four papyri and WS confirms that choice. 


The examples cited so far involve two occurrences of the same or similar words 
or phrases. But there are some more complicated examples. Many times we 
can see that a variation involves (or may involve) three texts. Sometimes two of 
the three are the same, but sometimes all three are different.4® 

Let us consider the occurrence of the phrase uıxpov xot ov/ouxett dewpeite ue 
at 16:16, 16:17, and 16:19.*7 


xxi. 
16:16 pxpov xat ouxerı dewpeıtene ` 66vidNBDLNWOA'V 068021 
0233 0250 1 33 1582 [844 lat sy 


Rucpov xat ou BEWPELTE pE AKT ATI f” 565 579 700 892° 1241 
1424 M a d e sysP 
1617 ` MIXPOV xat OV Deugpetre LE rell 
pixpov xot ouxext dewpeıtene DW V 0233 33 124 1582 pc 
1619 Rucpov xat ou Deugpetre LE rell 


Rucpov xot ouxett Oecopette UE © 5651582 


46 Morris, Studies, 307-308, who asserts that more often all three are different. 

47 Ar §2551 Abbott cites only 16:16 and 16:19, but he refers to all three occurrences at $2583 
and $2613. Note that the phrase xot ouer Bewpeite pe (without pucpov) occurs at 16:10, 
where ovxett is changed to ov by II* 131* 489* 945 1355 q (doubtless under the influence 
of the majority reading at 16:16, 16:17, and 16:19), while the entire phrase is omitted by 1241 
1689. Abbott seems not to bring 16:10 into his discussion. 
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This way of presenting the evidence makes it appear that we have three inde- 
pendent variation units, in the first of which John wrote ovxett, which most 
witnesses changed to ov, and in the second and third of which John wrote ov, 
which some witnesses changed to ouwen at one or the other place. However, 
keeping in mind the Johannine variation, the following may be a more appro- 
priate way of viewing the evidence, where the eight possible combinations are 
displayed: 


16:16, 17, 19: 

OUXETL et ov et ov P66vid s B L N 068133 230 /844 lat sy” 

ov et ov et ov AKT A f? 579 700 892° 1241 1424 ? a d e sysP 
oUxett et ov et OUXETL @ 

ov et ov et OUXETL 565 

ouxett et ouxett et ov DWY 33 

ov et ouxett et ov 124 


ov et oUxett et OUKETL -- 
OVXETI et OVXETI et OUXETL 1582 


Again, if we keep in mind the possibility that John varied what he wrote, and 
the possibility that scribes harmonized divergent wording, we will certainly 
reject the majority reading; apart from not displaying the variation, it could 
not account for the presence of ovxett at the three places in various witnesses. 
If we are reluctant to adopt a singular reading, we can reject four further read- 
ings. Each of the two remaining readings shows the Johannine variation. The 
reading with ouxeri et ouxeri et ov has respectable support, but certainly the 
reading with ovxett et ov et ov has much stronger support. And it is the choice 
of almost all editors.^? The majority reading derives from it by assimilating the 
first occurrence to the second and third, while the reading of D W V 33 derives 
from it by assimilating the second occurrence to the first. And the other, singu- 
lar, readings derive from either or both of the non-majority readings.^? 


48 But the majority reading is chosen by Vogels. 

49 Exactly how that happened, though, is a bit puzzling; perhaps we have contamination 
from the majority reading. Note that the reading of 1582, apart from the fatal flaw of 
having such meager support, does not display the Johannine variation, and would not 
account for the other readings. The remaining theoretically possible reading appears to 
have no support at all; but note that it has the opposite reading from that of the origi- 
nal text at each point, and so it is understandable that scribes would not create such a 
combination. 
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As an example of a possible motivation behind the variation, consider 
Abbott's comment: 


Another case of variation in repeating occurs in xvi16-19 where Jesus 
says “ye behold me no longer (ovxét1),’ but the disciples repeat it as “ye 
behold me not (op and our Lord Himself, accepting their variation, says, 
"On this matter are ye questioning with one another because I said, A 
little while and ye behold me not (oö)!” Perhaps “no longer” was intended 
to suggest “no longer in the old familiar way, after the flesh.” But the 
disciples, panic-stricken, fasten on the bare negative "not, and their 
Master adapts His reply to their fears, and accepts their version of His 
utterance.5° 


Of course, whatever John’s thinking was in writing a text with the variation 
here, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, von Soden, NA, and other editors seem 
to have made the correct textual decision.?! 

In the following we probably have a triple variation in the preposition:?? 


xxii. 16:27 mapa Tov Deou C3KWTAVft3 n 
Tapa Deou p5 8*2ANO 33579 al 
TAPA TLATPOS NI 
TAPA TOV Tto'tpoc BC* DL X 0141 [844 pc (ff?) co 
16:28 TAPA TOV naTpog 95228 A C? 9 f113 ?m 
(124 Tapa Tou eov) 
EX TOV TTATPOG BC* LX ¥ 33 249 743 
eEnAdov napa tov tatoos om. D W b ff? sys ly pbo 
16:30 amo deou rell 
Tapa Deou D 


50 Johannine Grammar, §2583. 

51 Von Soden glosses the rejected readings at v. 17 and at v. 19 with “(16),’ and the rejected 
reading at v. 16 with “(17 gg [gegen] 10).” It is curious that NA in its citations of the evidence 
for ovxett in v. 17 and in v. 19 cites “(16)” to show the influence of v. 16 on those witnesses 
in v. 17 and in v. 19, but does not similarly have “(17)” or “(19)” or perhaps even “(17, 19)" at 
the evidence for ov in v. 16. Perhaps there was a reluctance to think that a later text could 
influence an earlier one. However, for the addition of ott unayw poç tov matepa in v. 16 
they do cite “(17).” 

52 Morris, Studies, 3n, states that the preposition is “probably different each time,” thus pre- 
ferring a text rejected by NA. 
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It seems likely that at 16:28 mapa is a harmonization to 16:27, just as it certainly 
is in D at 16:30.53 However, NA prints mapa at v. 28, and Metzger asserts that 
ex "seems to have arisen through assimilation to the compound verbs in the 
Contest Di It seems to me that the influence of the preposition at 16:27 would 
be more straightforward, since maga actually occurs there whereas the prefix 
ex- does not explicitly occur, but rather only e&-. Abbott finds much subtlety 
in the usage of these prepositions.5> But whatever John's intended meaning 
was, varying the preposition fits with his style, and the reading of the majority 
of witnesses in v. 28 is readily explained as a harmonization to context. The 
combination of the readings with napa, ex, and ano is supported by B CF LX W 
33 (and edited by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, von Soden, and NA25), while 
the combination with mapa, mapa, and ex is found in all the other witnesses 
except D. 

There is a variation in the use of the article with “water” in 1:26, 31, and 33:56 


xxiii. 1:26 EV VOATL g8SLCca rell 
EV TW VOQTL N* 
1:31 EV VOATL p55vid.66.75 $ B C G L P T Ws @ A V 083 0233 


0260 f! 33 579 892 12411424 [2211 co 
evtwvdatt — AKNT Af” 565 700 M 
1:33 ev VOQTL rell 
ev Tw võatı PSE g f£! samss Orpt 


If we consider the evidence at all three places together, we have: 
1:26, 31, 33: 


ev vdarı et ev vdatt et Ev Gët) P75 B C GLP T Ws @ A V 083 0233 
0260 33 579 892 1241 1424 [2211 co 
EV VÕATI et EV Tw VÕATI et ev VOATI AKNT Af” 565 700 M 


53 Obviously, at v. 28 124 has harmonized completely to v. 27. As a more remote influence, 
one might suppose that ex has arisen from harmonization to 8:42. See also 13:3, and note 
that Morris, Studies, 310, discusses 13:3, 16:27, and 16:30, while at 311 he discusses 16:27, 
16:28, and 16:30. 

54 Textual Commentary (ist ed.), 248-249 = 2nd ed., 212. 

55 Johannine Grammar, $$2326-2328. 

56 Morris, Studies, 308, notes the variation in the verb “baptize” here, but not this variation 
in the article. 
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gv VÕATI et EV VÕATI et EV TW VOATL PSE gSL.Cca /g /g fl 
EV vOaTI et EV TW VOATI et EV TW VOATL samss 
EV TW VOATI et EV VOUTI et EV TW VOATL NEI 


Editors are almost unanimous in printing the first combination, which is the 
only one that does not exemplify the Johannine variation. The presence of the 
other readings would not be explainable from it, at least not by harmoniza- 
tion to the context. However, von Soden chooses the second. The third has the 
earlier evidence (of which, of course, 396 was unknown to von Soden), but the 
second is found already in A and certainly is extensively supported. If we adopt 
the second combination as the original text, then the first combination would 
have arisen by the harmonization of the second reading to the first and third. 

But, of course, it is possible that other factors have also been at work here. 
Note that at Matthew 3:11 ev vöatı occurs where tw is not found anywhere, it 
seems. It is thus possible that the influence of this parallel could have caused 
the loss of tw at one or more places in John. Furthermore, at Mark 1:8 and Luke 
3:16 most editors print võatı without a preceding ev. However, at Mark 1:8 von 
Soden has ev with A D K LP WT f? 28 565 579 700 892° 12411424 2542 [844 W 
it, and he attributes the absence of ev in 8 B A 33 892* [22n vg Or to the influ- 
ence of Luke 336, where ev is found only in D 047 f? pc, where von Soden 
attributes the presence of ev to the influence of Matt 3:11. But again tw seems 
not to occur at either place. There thus seems to be no cause of the addition of 
tw at John 1:31. So, it seems most likely that it was there originally, where John 
created a variation with its absence at 1:26 and 1:33. 

Further examples of variation that have been frequently discussed are 
found in 2115-17. Here we find changes involving the verbs dyandw and gu éco, 
the verbs Böooxw and motatvw, and the nouns &pvtov, npößarov, and (possibly) 
mpobänou 57 Only the third set presents any serious textual issue; the first two 
are transmitted almost uniformly. 

The first set is characterized by Jesus' question and Peter's response: 


xxiv. 2115 QYATAÇ et QUA omnes 
2116 — ocyomag et qo omnes 
2117 . quet et ue et Qu rell 
ayanaç et ue et gio W 


57 See Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1905), § §1436-1442, 
and Brown, John, 1102-1106, who gives further references. 
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At v. 17 W harmonizes to Jesus' words in vv. 15 and 16, so that his question is 
the same at all three places. But now incongruously Jesus' question is quoted 
imprecisely as having been quet; pe.58 The original text has Jesus varying his 
own question at the third time by using Peter's verb. 


XXV. — 2125 Booxe omnes 
21:16 TLOLMOLVE omnes 
21:17 Booxe rell 


TEOLMOLLVE 954 


At v.17 one minuscule harmonizes to v.16. Here Jesus varies his verb at v. 16, but 
then shifts back at v. 17. 


Xxvi 2115 otpvtot C! rell 
npoßara C*Dit 
21:16 rpoßara NADKNWLT A 0 V f? 33 565* 700 892° 


12411424 [844 M sy sa pbo bo 
Tpopatia ` B C 22 565° 1582 b 


2117 npoßara 8 DKNW*T A @ Y f! 700 8925 1241 
1424 1582* M sy sa pbo bo 
TpoBoatit ABCW®* 22 5651582* 
apvıa A 33 945 1188 


There seems little doubt that at v. 15 apvıa is original, and that at v. 17 a few 
manuscripts have harmonized to it, while at v. 15 a few witnesses have har- 
monized to the subsequent npoßara. But whether we should read npoßarıa at 
one or both places in vv. 16-17 is a more difficult decision.5? However, with the 


58 


59 


So this creates a new variation that John did not intend. Swanson incorrectly reports W as 
having ayanaç at this second occurrence in v. 17, having thus (I suppose) harmonized to 
his report of the first occurrence. 

The citation of W, with no indication of a correction at v. 17 in NA and Swanson, is puz- 
zling. The correction was duly noted in Sanders's editions of 1912 and 1918, and is perfectly 
clear. The citations of 565 in NA and in Swanson at v. 16 need to be revised. NA cites 565 for 
both npoßata and poßarıc, while Swanson reports that 565* has mpoBatia and 565° has 
mpoatra. In fact, 565* has npoßata and 565° has npoßarıa. Although the microfilm that I 
saw is not as sharp as one could desire, it is clear that the scribe wrote npoßara, and that 
then a correction was made by changing the ç to t and inserting an elongated ç between 
the (first) a and the (new) t. The contrast with the uncorrected npoßarıa at v. 17 is clear. 
By the way, von Soden does not cite 565 (his e 93) at these variation units in his edition. 
However, in his prolegomena (Schriften, 1281) he does cite 565 for npoßarıa at 21:17. 
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Johannine variation in mind, it seems reasonable to think that npoßata was 
original at v. 16 and npoßarrıa was original at v. 17.9? In v. 16 a few scribes har- 
monized npoßara to the npoßarıa in v. 17. And in v. 17 most scribes harmonized 
npoßarıa to the npoßara in v. 16; of course, the similarity of the words would 
have facilitated the shift, as would the fact that npößarov frequently occurs in 
the NT while npoßartıov does not occur elsewhere. We thus have a triple varia- 
tion, with surprisingly limited support:$! 


apvıa et npoßara et npoßarıa AW/W/Ww< 565/565*/565 
Other choices adopted by editors are: 


apvıa et npoßara et npoßara NKNW*TA O V f? zoo 892° 1241 
1424 M (Westcott and Hort margin, 
von Soden, NA) 

apvıa et npoßarıa et npoßarıa B Cl/C/C 22 565 /565°/565 
1582*/1582/1582 (Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort text, NA25) 


Of course, the problem with the majority text is to explain the readings with 
tpoBatta. On the other hand, from the last sequence one could explain the 


60 If we wish to have a three-fold variation, the alternative would be to read mpofatta at v. 
16 and npoßara at v. 17. But the sequence apvıa et npoßarıa et npoßaraı seems not to be 
found at all. The sequence npoßarıa et npoßara in vv. 16-17 seems to be found only in 
the Old Latin b, which reads “oviculas” et *oves"; like most of the Old Latin it has “oves” 
(= npoßarra) at v. 15, in contrast to "agnos" (= apvıa) found in the Vulgate and some of the 
Old Latin. 

61 This is the choice of Brown, John, 105-1107, who notes that it was already selected by 
Zahn; see Theodor Zahn, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Leipzig: Deichert, 1908), 684—687, 
especially 686ngo. I discussed W's correction at v. 17 in “The Corrections in the Freer 
Gospel Codex,” in The Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American Treasure 
Trove (ed. Larry W. Hurtado; SBL Text-Critical Studies 6; Atlanta: SBL, 2006), 204 and 220. 
I there (204) wrote: “Why the corrector did not change npoßata at 21:16 is as mysterious 
as why A wrote mpofaa there.” I suppose that I was thinking that the correct text should 
have the same word at both places. But in any case I would now think that the corrector 
of W was simply following the Vorlage of W, which had npoßara at v. 16 and npoßarıa at 
v. 17. The scribe had erroneously repeated npoßara at v. 17, and the corrector noticed the 
error and corrected it. (See "Corrections," 201, for the view that the corrector at least usu- 
ally corrects to the Vorlage.) Similarly, the scribe of A wrote npoßara at v. 15 and npoßarıa. 
at v.17, since those were the readings that he found in his Vorlage. 
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readings with mpofata as simply the intrusion of the much more common 
term. And one still has a variation, albeit a double variation rather than a triple 
variation. But it seems to me that the sequence with three distinct terms is 
stylistically and transcriptionally superior.®? 

Naturally, we cannot push the preference for the Johannine variation too 
far. Scribes continually make all sorts of errors, and on occasion such an error 
may produce a text that displays variation or some other stylistic trait of John. 
Consider the following: 


xxvii 6:16 ert nv Oo. coty rell 
eis THY Oo ora ooty A 0211 f? 33 1093 1241 pc 

6:19 ert THS Qoa ovc rell 

ext THY 0o aoooty p75 


The overwhelmingly supported readings at these two places create a variation 
(in the case following emt). The singular reading of 975 at 6:19 is, of course, a 
harmonization to 6:16, and removes that variation.9? But the reading of A al 
at 636 creates another variation with 6:19 (in the preposition used). Thus, it 
might be tempting to adopt that reading at 6:16 and suppose that the majority 
reading at 6:6 has shifted the preposition to that used in 6:19. But here there 
are other considerations. For one thing, the support for the reading of A al 
is quite weak, so weak that NA does not even cite the variation unit. And for 
another, it may be that the use of etc elsewhere in the Gospels has caused the 
substitution; von Soden refers this reading to Matt 17:27 and Mark 3:7. (But the 
last reference is curious: only Tischendorf prints eg there, while von Soden 
and the other editors have npoc.) We could also find possible influences in the 
immediate context: eıs occurs in 6:15 and twice in 6:17. But the weak support is 
enough; note that the earliest attestation is of the ninth century. After all, inter- 
nal considerations, among which is the authorial style, have to be considered 
along with external considerations. 


62 Zahn (Johannes, 686noo) observes that sy* has three different words for "sheep" at vv. 15, 
16, and 17; these are: emar, neqya’, and 'erba'. But sy? also has the same three different 
words, albeit in a different order: emar, ‘erba’, and neqya'. Unfortunately, sy* and syP do 
not make a distinction between the words for "love" or for “feed,” and sy® has some omis- 
sions with respect to the Greek. See further the comments by Agnes Smith Lewis, ed., The 
Old Syriac Gospels (London: Williams and Norgate, 1910), xxxv and lxxviii; I have followed 
her transcription of the text (267). 

63 ` Scribal Habits, 693. 
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We have thus seen that John's pervasive tendency toward variation in his words 
and in the order of his words is often removed by scribes who tend to harmo- 
nize differing texts. Since this scribal tendency to harmonize, like other scribal 
tendencies, influences the text continually but haphazardly, the external evi- 
dence for such harmonization varies greatly. Sometimes only one or a few wit- 
nesses have succumbed to the temptation to harmonize at a specific place. But 
at other places many or even most witnesses exhibit the harmonized reading, 
either because many individual scribes happen to have made that harmoniza- 
tion or because a few scribes have made that harmonization in early ancestors 
of our existing witnesses. 

The remedy for such textual corruption is, of course, to prefer the readings 
that do not exhibit such harmonization, and often such a remedy is straight- 
forward. Sometimes, though, choosing the non-harmonized reading means 
choosing a reading with weak external support. Here as elsewhere the vari- 
ous canons of criticism may come into conflict. Nevertheless, by keeping in 
mind both the Johannine variation and the scribal tendency to harmonize to 
the context, we are often able to explain more adequately the existing textual 
phenomena, and even on occasion to see that a neglected reading may well be 
the original reading. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Selection of Greek Manuscripts to be Included 
in the International Greek New Testament Project's 
Edition of John in the Editio Critica Maior 


David C. Parker, Klaus Wachtel, Bruce Morrill and Ulrich Schmid 


The beginning of every critical edition is the selection of witnesses to be 
included. Where a work is available in several thousand copies, this process 
can be as complicated as the edition itself. It consists of identifying the wit- 
nesses, listing them, and developing a scientific method for comparing and 
selecting them. In the case of the International Greek New Testament edition 
of John as part of the Novum Testamentum Graecum Editio critica maior, two 
methodologies were the starting point. The first was the system of analysis of 
the readings of all witnesses at test passages in order to identify those which 
agreed least overall with the majority reading in each place. The second was 
the application of the Claremont Profile Method, developed by the IGNTP to 
select manuscripts for its critical apparatus to Luke's Gospel. The former was 
applied to the first ten chapters, the latter to Chapter 18, and each was modified 
as the analysis developed. As a long standing member of the IGNTP commit- 
tee, Mike Holmes has been an important contributor to the continuation of 
this work, and for the authors of this offering it is a welcome opportunity to 
express their appreciation of his scholarship, leadership and friendship. 

The starting point was the creation of a list of manuscripts containing some 
part of the Gospel of John according to the Münster Liste. In the first stages of 
the work, we used the printed edition.! In the final years we used the online 
version.? These manuscripts were scrutinised in detail in order to select the 
appropriate number to fulfil the EcM's goal, to document “the textual history of 
the first millennium" The initial stages of this process comprised detailed pro- 
filing of every manuscript, in several ways. First, as the basis for the selection 


1 K. Aland with Michael Welte, Beate Köster and Klaus Junack, Kurzgefaßte Liste der 
griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 1; 2nd ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994). 
For a discussion of traditional categorisation of Greek New Testament manuscripts, see 
D.C. Parker, Textual Scholarship and the Making of the New Testament. The Lyell Lectures 2011 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

2 http://ntvmr.uni-muenster.de/manuscript-workspace 
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of minuscule manuscripts, 153 test passages were selected in the first ten chap- 
ters, in which it would be possible to ascertain the extent to which witnesses 
supported the Nestle-Aland text and the majority text. This work was carried 
out at the Institut for New Testament Text-critical Research in Münster.? The 
traditional cut-off point for selecting witnesses to be included in the edition, 
agreement with the majority text at 9096 or fewer test passages, produced a 
shortlist of 301 manuscripts. Second, all manuscripts were transcribed in full 
in Chapter 18, and the results analysed in the same way as in the test passages 
for Chapters 1-10. Because this method produces many more variants in few 
manuscripts, and thus a greater degree of overall agreement with the majority 
text, the cut off point for selection of approximately 300 manuscripts was 9796. 
A selection of manuscripts agreeing closely with the Majority Text was also 
included, along with 18 and 35 as the best representatives of the Kr group. It 
was initially decided to include all papyri and majuscules, in line with IGNTP 
practice in the edition of Luke. 

It was important to test whether the 9096 cut-off point matched the goal 
of recording “the textual history of the first millennium.” This paper is chiefly 
concerned with recording the process of assessing the initial selection of man- 
uscripts. It is largely based on the discussions at regular meetings between the 
authors, in particular in New Orleans in November 2009 and a year later in 
Emory. 


1 Papyri 


All papyri recorded in the Münster Liste in 2013 are included in the edition. 


2 Majuscules 


A number of the majuscules are the most significant witnesses, and the start- 
ing-point was to include them all, since they nearly all come within the first 
millennium.* However, further analysis suggested that some of the later copies 
did not necessarily make a more significant and independent contribution to 


3 K. Aland, B. Aland, K. Wachtel, with Klaus Witte, eds., Text und Textwert der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, V. Das Johannesevangelium (ANTF 35-36; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2005). 

4 For majuscules not discussed here, see the information in the introductions to the printed 
and online editions of the majuscule manuscripts. 
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the textual history than minuscules of the same date. We therefore applied the 
following criteria in order to assess them.? 


2.1 Late Majuscules with a Text Close to the Byzantine Mainstream® 
Taking many witnesses that represent a single form of text does not add value 
to an edition. It is more important to select good representatives. Since a sig- 
nificant number of late majuscule manuscripts have a high degree of agree- 
ment with the Majority Text, they had to be selected on the grounds of finding 
suitable representatives, not automatically included. We also scrutinised any 
supplementary pages in the majuscules. We identified the following criteria 
relating to late majuscules. To be included a witness had to meet at least one 
of the following criteria: 


1. Show less than 90% agreement with the Majority Text in John 1-10 or less 
than 97% agreement in John 18 
Be dated earlier than the ninth century 
Be a good or interesting representative of the eighth-ninth century 
Byzantine text 

4. NOotbe a supplement 

5.  Becomplete or nearly complete 


The following manuscripts were studied in order to justify their inclusion.7 


TABLE 13.1 Later majuscules with a high percentage of majority readings. 
Ms Date John 1-10 John ı8 Contents 
Agreement n Agreement n 
07 VII 95.496 151 98.5% 395 Complete 
09 IX 99.1% 114 - - Parts of Chapters 1-13 


5 Mostof the witnesses excluded are still available either in the printed edition of the majus- 
cules or in the online igntptranscripts. 

6 Manuscripts such as 044, which has a comparatively low level of agreement with the Majority 
Text (76.596 in John 1-10 and 93.596 in John 18) were not included in this scrutiny. 

7 Theseven columns of this list indicate: the Gregory-Aland number, the date normally given, 
the percentage of agreement with the Majority Text in John 1-10, the number of test passages 
in John 1-10 at which it is extant, the percentage of agreement with the Majority Text in John 
18, the number of variant readings in John 18 at which it is extant, and the contents. 
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TABLE 13.1 Later majuscules with a high percentage of majority readings (cont.) 

Ms Date John 1-10 n John 18 n Contents 

011 IX 89.396 150 97.4% 268 Nearly complete 

013 IX 97.996 142 98.3% 238 Nearly complete 

021 IX (XI?) 93.596 153 98.296 394 Complete 

028 949 95.496 153 98.5% 395 Complete 

030 IX 93.5% 153 97.2% 395 Complete 

031 IX 97.996 145 - _ Parts of Chapters 1—7 

034 IX 93.596 153 98.5% 395 Nearly complete 

036 x 94.1% 153 98.7% 395 Nearly complete 

037 IX 93.596 153 95.7% 395 Nearly complete 

039 IX 92.196 152 98.2% 395 Complete 

045 IX 97.496 153 98.0% 393 Complete with a few 
lacunae 

047 x? 91.996 149 97.6% 292 Nearly complete to 
18:34 

063 IX 88.296 51 - - Most of Chapters 1-6 

0101 VIII 100.096 1 u _ 1:29-32 

0105 X 85.796 7 = = 6:71-7:46 

0273 IX 100.096 8 _ _ Parts of Chapters 2—6 

0286  X/XI 100.096 1 - - 10:12-16 

0287 IX 100.096 2 - - Fragments of Chapters 
2, 10, 12, 13, 17, 20 and 
21 

0306 IX 100.096 7 - - Parts of Chaps 9-11 


It was decided to include the following manuscripts based upon these 


criteria: 
07 Predates the ninth century (and was also selected as a represen- 
tative of the Majority Text, see 3.1.2). 
011 Is under 9096 in John 1-10. 


8 047 was previously (and in the Liste) dated to the eighth century. It has been placed in the 


tenth century in S. Kotzabassi and N.P. Ševčenko, with D.C. Skemer, Greek Manuscripts 


at Princeton, Sixth to Nineteenth Century: A Descriptive Catalogue (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press: 2010), 3ff. 
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028 


037 


045 


063 


This is a dated manuscript and therefore provides an example of 
a text form which can also be dated (and was also selected as a 
representative of the Majority Text, see 3.1.2). 

Is under 9796 in John 18. Its precise location as a Saint Gall prod- 
uct gives it a special significance. 

Is a well-known and good representative of the Majority Text of 
its age (and was also selected as a representative of the Majority 
Text, see 3.1.2). 

Under 90% in John 1-10. 


The following manuscripts were excluded: 


09 Is late and over 90% in John 1-10, is incomplete. 

013 Is late and over 90% in John 1-10 and 9796 in John 18. 

021 Is late and over 90% in John 1-10 and 9796 in John 18. 

030 Is over 90% in John 1-10 and 97% in John 18. 

031 Is late and over 90% in John 1-10, is incomplete. 

024 Is late and over 90% in John 1-10 and 9796 in John 18. 

036 Is late and over 9096 in John 1-10 and 979^ in John 18. 

039 Is late and over 9096 in John 1-10 and 9796 in John 18. 

047 Is late and over 90% in John 1-10 and 97% in John 18, is incomplete. 

oo This small fragment shows 100% agreement with the Majority 
Text of the majuscules. 

0105 This is late (tenth century) and incomplete. According to the 
Test Passage data, it has only one reading that is not either 1 or 1/ 
(Reading 4 at Test Passage 91, attested by 309 Mss and therefore 
not rare). 

0273 Incomplete, and has a high degree of agreement with the 
Majority Text. 

0286 Very fragmentary, and includes no significant variants. 

0287; | Fragmentary, and includes no significant variants. 

0306  Itagrees very closely with the text of the majority of majuscules. 
There is only one genuine variant, mec for tavta at 9:40, a read- 
ing present in 2192. There is nothing to be gained by including 
this witness. 

2.2 Majuscule Supplements 


Because the main hand of a manuscript meets the criteria, it does not follow 
that a supplement should be included. Where a supplement is brief, the deci- 
sion is less significant. But where it is longer (the supplementation of 031 is 
longer than what remains ofthe first hand), there is a risk of including material 
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which would not be included were it contained in a separate witness. We 
therefore scrutinised these individually. 


TABLE 13.2 Test passage data for majuscule supplements. 

MS# Date John 1310 John 18 Contents 
Agreement n Agreement n 

058 IX = = 91.3% 264 18:13-20:13 

011S XIV = = 93.9% 131 18:5-19 

031S  XIII?9 10096 6 97.796 393 7:39-21:25 

0328 VI or after! 44% 50 - - 1:1—5:11 

0338 xir! 8796 23 - - 2:22-7:1 

05S 


This, the supplement to Codex Bezae, was written in Lyons in the ninth cen- 
tury. It has 91.396 agreement with the Majority Text in John 18, being ranked 
twenty-second in order of witnesses with the lowest percentage of agreement 
with the Majority Text. It shares several Special Readings with B66* (#315, 
#393), 01 (#332), and 032 (#313). Its distinctive status as a probable product of 
Lyons justifies its inclusion. 


ous 

Folio 243 (18:5-19) is by a fourteenth-century hand.!? It has no 2: readings (i.e., 
readings agreeing with the text of Nestle-Aland, which is used as a provisional 
Initial Text) and no singular readings. Its 93.9% agreement with the Majority 
Text in 131 Test Passages means that it is right on the borderline of selection. 


9 F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (4th ed: 2 vols.; 
ed. Edward Miller. London: George Bell, 1894.), 1:150. 

10 U.B. Schmid, “Reassessing the Palaeography and Codicology of the Freer Gospel 
Manuscript" in The Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American Treasure Trove 
(ed. Larry Hurtado; SBL Text-Critical Studies 6; Atlanta: SBL, 2006), 227-249. 

11 “the hiatus in John ii.22-vii.ı is supplied on paper in a hand of the twelfth century" 
Scrivener, ibid., 15211. 

12 One characteristic is that five of its eleven Special Readings consist in the omission of the 
article (numbers 226, 307, 323, 388 and 393). 

13  Seethedetailsat http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?index=187 &ref=Harley_ 
MS 5684. 
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Five of its eight Special Readings are very common (Test Passages 70, 107, 125, 
127, 157). Of the other three, only that at Test Passage 84 would be lost by its 
exclusion, and it is not a significant variant. It has therefore been excluded. 


031S 

The high degree of agreement with the Majority Text in this thirteenth century 
minuscule supplement means that it does not merit inclusion. It has therefore 
been excluded. 


0328 

This, the supplementary opening section of the Freer Codex, is a very impor- 
tant witness. Only eight other witnesses extant at more than twelve Test 
Passages in John 1-10 have a lower percentage of agreements with the Majority 
Text. Its inclusion cannot be in doubt. 


0338 

The rather small number of Test Passages for which it is available makes the 
data less reliable. Closer analysis reveals that in all but three of them it agrees 
with the Majority Text. The readings at these three places are all extremely 
common: 


Test Passage 35, Reading 3 (read by 224 witnesses) 
Test Passage 41, Reading 2 (read by 280 witnesses) 
Test Passage 45, Reading 4 (read by 337 witnesses) 


It is improbable therefore that any variants would be lost by its exclusion. It 
has therefore been excluded. 


2.3 Exclusion on Other Criteria 
The following manuscripts were excluded from the apparatus to the majuscule 
edition of John, and are excluded here also. 


055 is a copy of St John Chrysostom’s homilies on Matthew and John. 
0145 is lost and the transcription available in Münster is not verifiable. 
0168 is lost. 

0212 is the Dura Europos Harmony fragment, and not a copy of John. 


14 0141 was excluded from the majuscule apparatus but only on the grounds that it is not 
really a majuscule, but a commentary in minuscule with lemmata in majuscule. Several 
other manuscripts not included in the edition of the majuscules were excluded in the 
analysis described in the previous section. 
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0234 is lost and the transcription available in Münster is not verifiable. 
0250 could not be adequately read and is not a continuous-text 
manuscript. 

0258 is lost and there is no image of the verso. 

0314 is probably not a continuous-text manuscript. 


Summary of Decisions with Regard to Majuscules 


INCLUDED 
055 07 011 028 0325 037 045 063 

EXCLUDED 
09 0115 013 021 030 031 031S 0335 034 036 039 047 055 0101 0105 0145 0168 
0212 0234 0250 0258 0273 0286 0287 0306 0314 


Ninth-century Manuscripts 


Thus, of the twenty majuscules of the ninth-century according to the data pro- 


vided in the Kurzgefafste Liste examined in this scrutiny, ten were included. 


By comparison, the edition includes four of the nine ninth-century minus- 


cules. Those excluded show the following percentages of agreement with the 
Majority Text in John 1-10 and John 18: 


15 


09 99.196 _ 
013 97.9% 98.3% 
021 93.5% 98.2% 
030 93.5% 97.2% 
031 97.9% _ 
034 93.5% 98.5% 
039 92.1% 98.2% 
0287 100.0% = 
0273 100.0% _ 
o3o6 100.096 _ 
399 97.4% 99.2% 
1143 85.1% 98.0% 
1295 96.7% 98.2% 
2224 98.7% 98.7% 
2500 97.4% 98.0% 


P.M. Head, “Five New Testament Manuscripts: Recently Discovered Fragments in a Private 
Collection in Cambridge,” JTS ns 59 (2008): 520-545 (536). 
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For further comparison, there are fifteen lectionaries containing Johannine 
text dated to the ninth century in the online Liste. Of these, two (L17 and L640) 
are included in the edition. 

It might be asked why ninth-century witnesses should be excluded in a tex- 
tual history of the first millennium. It will be demonstrated below that manu- 
scripts in the 85-90% range add very little information to that provided by 
manuscripts below 859^. It follows that those significantly over 9096 will pro- 
vide virtually none. 


3 The Percentage Point for Exclusion of Witnesses to the Majority 
Text 


We began with the data from the test passages in Chapters 1-10 and the list 
of 301 manuscripts agreeing with the Majority Text in less than 9096 of 153 
Test Passages selected in the Text und Textwert project.!® These are the 301 
manuscripts: 


PBS P28 3539 545 555 P66 975 595 35106 91 02 03 04 05 011 017 019 022 029 032 
032S 033 0335 038 041 044 050 063 070 083 086 091 0105 0127 0141 0162 0210 
0211 0233 0250 113 22 24 33 63 68 69 79 109 114 118 124 131 138 152 154 157 158 
160 165 168 173 178 180 185 191 205 209 213 220 222 228 245 249 265 268 270 
2745 280 295 315 317 333 345 346 348 357 370 377 382 389 391 397 401 423 430 
472 482 489 508 513 515 537 543 544 555 557 565 579 581 589 597 648 649 679 
683 709 713 716 720 726 731 732 733 736 740 743 744 747 775 780S 787 788 792 
799 807 809 821 826 827 828 829 833 841 849 851 863 865 869 873 874 878 
883 884 888 889 891 892 898 899 904 931 9585 968 969 979 982 983 989 992 
993 994.1009 1010 1014 1021 1026 1029 1038S 1043 1071 1079 1085 1087 1093 1113 
1118 1126 1128 1187 1188 1200 1204 1219 1220 1223 1230 1241 1242 1253 1256 1263 
1267 1272 1273 12911293 1319 13211344 1346 1354 1355 1365 1375 1387 1398 1414 
14211424 14411446 14511457 1463 1502 1506 1531 1538 15411546 15611571 1580 
1582 1589 1593 1606 1626 1630 1654 1677 1690 1692 1699 1702S 1784 1788 1816 
1819 2095 2106 2107 2129 2132 2148 2174 2184 2192 2193 2206 2223 2278 2290 
2291 2304 2321 2398 2400 2404 2411 2463 2478 2492 2516 2524 2540 2546 


16 Aland et al., Das Johannesevangelium, 32-33. The exclusions described in Section 2 were 
carried out at a later date than the research described in this section. 

17 In this section, working on a different set of data, we do not take into account the exclu- 
sions in Section 2 above. 
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2561 2567 2573 2575 2585 2591 2600 2615 2661 2680 2683 2685 2705 2713 
2718 2756 2768 2775 2786 2789 2790 2812 


34 Scrutinising Manuscripts in the 85-90% Range 

The 9096 cut-off point is evidently valuable as a way of eliminating the vast 
bulk of Byzantine witnesses (approximately 1500). But it requires justification. 
The best way to do this was to study the manuscripts in the 85-9096 range 
(strictly, the 85-89.9% range, but we called it this for ease of reference). How 
many readings would be lost if they were excluded? Should we find a different 
cut-off point? Should we reduce the cut-off point to 8596 but make a selection 
of manuscripts from among the ones that would be excluded? 

Of the 301 manuscripts agreeing at 9096 or less with the Majority Text, 169 
fall into the 85-9096 range. These 169 include Codex Alexandrinus (85.5%), 
so such manuscripts and their variants have to be taken seriously. The 
witnesses are 


02 011 0335 063 0105 0211 0250 22 24 63 68 79 109 131 152 154 160 165 178 180 
185 191 220 222 228 245 268 270 280 315 345 348 370 391 401 472 482 489 508 
513 515 537 555 557 581 589 648 649 679 683 709 713 716 720 726 731 733 736 
740 743 744 747 775 787 809 827 829 833 841 851 863 873 874 878 883 888 889 
891 898 899 904 931 968 969 979 982 989 993 10211026 1038S 1043 1085 1087 
1113 1118 1126 1187 1188 1200 1204 1220 1223 1256 1263 1267 1272 1273 12911344 
1346 1354 1355 1365 1375 1387 1398 1414 142114411446 14511457 1502 1506 1531 
1538 1541 1580 1589 1593 1606 1626 1630 1677 1690 1692 1699 1702S 1784 2095 
2107 2132 2148 2174 2184 2206 2278 2290 2291 2304 2321 2398 2400 2478 2492 
2516 2524 2546 2567 2573 2591 2661 2683 2685 2705 2756 2775 2812 


ERR Special Readings (Sonderlesarten) 

The Test Passage data entries number all Majority Readings as 1 and all read- 
ings of the Nestle-Aland text as 2 (readings which are both are 1/2). A Special 
Reading (Sonderlesart) is one that is neither the Majority Reading nor the 
reading of Nestle-Aland, and includes Singular Readings. It has a number 
in the list of readings that is 3 or more. Looking for manuscripts with more 
Special Readings is a way of picking up the breadth of the later tradition. One 
may search for manuscripts with 85-9096 agreement with the Majority Text 
also containing high levels of Special Readings. For example, 2148 agrees at 
85.596 with the Majority Text. It has two singular readings and twenty Special 
Readings. It is potentially therefore a witness whose inclusion would retain 
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Special Readings. However, further analysis reveals that only the singular read- 
ings would be lost from the apparatus if one excluded the witness, since the 
Special Readings are all also attested by manuscripts below 8596. A search for 
Special Readings therefore also requires distinguishing the other witnesses 
supporting them. 

In order to illustrate the impact of 9096 and 8596 cut-off points, two tables 
follow. The first lists all 216 readings attested only by witnesses agreeing with 
the Majority Text at 9096 or more in the Test Passages in John 1-10. A letter 
suffix to a Reading Number indicates that in the judgement of the editors of 
Text und Textwert the reading is a subvariant. A subvariant is a reading that 
they consider to be a minor variation on a form of text distinct from the other 
Special Readings. 


TABLE 13.3 The 216 readings attested only by witnesses agreeing with the Majority Text at 
9096 or more in the Test Passages in John 1-10. 


Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 

5 4 ADD. &xetvoc nas BamticEt ev 281C 1532 
TVEDYATI OLY LW KOL TUPI 

5 4B-f ADD. exeivog nuas Bantoe ev 355 
TVEVPATI OLY LO 

9 12B AVTOV ot Rey rot 2236 

9 14 avtov ot Öuo 2120 2605 

9 7 ot LabyTaL ourou ot SvO 2287 

9 8 auTov ot pantar ot vo 784 

9 9 QUTOV ot duo AVTOV ANTAL 532C 1485 

10 3 o Aeyecou Õrepuyvevopevov 1082 
didaoxare 

10 5 o EOTIV ueOeppyvevoptevov 347 927 1695 
SiSacKorre 

10 6 o EOTIV epuy]vevopevov SISacKaAE 903 

10 8 8i8ato x oe 795 

10 9 didacxare ET OM. 1567 
paßßı... nedepunmvevonevov 

12 4B vadavanı xer Aeyet 1562 

12 7 auTw vobavanr xat Ae yet AUTH 556* 

14 17 v8ptot Afen KATA TOV 298 


xadapıonov TWV tovOotov 
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TABLE 13.3 The 216 readings attested only by witnesses (cont.) 
Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 
14 18 vdprat Adıvar gË xeruevar 795C 1567 
14 19 vdprat Au&tvot gË en Boun 2586 
14 9 vóptat gË xetpevot ABrveut xata 903 
TOV xaatpiauov TWV LOLIALWV 
15 13 xat ot LAOHTOL AVTOV 2420* 2691 
15 15 xat Y, Amp AVTOV Kat vj adeApN 1325 
QVTOV XAL ot Mauro AVTOV 
15 3B Kat Y) Amp AVTOV Kat oLAadEeAPoL 1399 
xou UAOYTOL auTov 
15 6 KALOLASEAPOL avtov xat Y ype 694 
AVTOV XAL ot Mauro AVTOV 
15 8 xot ot LAB TEL oru cou xat OL 2757 
adeAPot AVTOV LALN Up oru tou 
16 3-f ws payeMuov 149 
18 3-f xateotpapev 368* 
19 6 avTov FOR ov etmev o joouc 240 244 305 379 600 
730 1178 1484C 
2101 2109 2301 
2646 
20 autos ÕE o TOUS 1567* 
22 autov rou Deou 179 
23 3 avOpwrou o wy EIS TOV ovpavov 169 
23 4-f AVOPWTIOD o w EX TOV oUpotvoU 2782* 
23 -f avdpwrrou xataßaç o 2691* 
23 OM. avOpwrov 947 
24 OM. EV autw 715* 
25 TOV VIOV Q'UtOU TOV AYATNTOV 1011T 
26 4C TO EpYot AUTOV o TOVNPA eo tty 1901 
26 5 UTO TOV PWTOS TA EPYA AVTOV 2457 
27 3C TWV LOVÕALWV 1651 2526 
28 2B AauBavew ovå ev 1269 
28 3C ap Eautov ovdev AepiBotvety 2766 
28 3E AauBavew favdpwrros} ovdev ap 1039 1791 
EQUTOU 
28 6-f AP EAUTOV ÀO Lv ovdev 1579 
29 gË ovupavou 2715 
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Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 
29 5-f AVW TOV OUPAVOD 1410C2 
32 2B Ingous 31 483C 797* 
32 4 OM. 0 mooug 047 6 21 49 72 294 
439 546 702 808 877 
988 991 1213 1285 
1310 1335 1407 
1438 1459 2634 
2788 2813 2860 
37 3 {nodev exetc} ovv {to vdwp} 1269 
38 5 totoucouc ČNTEL roue 1653C 
TLPOTKVVOVVTAS AVTOV 
40 5 TATA THY aAmderav 1558 2097 
41 4 avaxeparaoutat FOR gon 1671 2112 
ow gtvoc 
43 11 €x&tOev xou om yev 1670 
43 12 o xpi toc exe Bev xat annAdev 755 
43 13 exeıdev o XptoToç xat annAdev 179 
43 14 OM. xeıdev 2647 
43 4 exetOev xou IO De 1432 
43 6 xar nAdev 1208 
43 7 amyAdev 1148 
43 9 exetOev xou amyAdev exetbev 1135 
44 10 xar oO] Y ELA 1165* 1329 1348 
2508 
44 5 xar Y|yyeU.aty Aeyovtec 2722 
45 5 O Vlog 0 TOU 2623 
45 7 TAÇ TOU 1032 
46 6 Bao) eucoç 2430 
47 3D B»9cs8a 582 
48 4 Enpov exdeyouevav yap Tou 1081 
vdatog xtvicty 
50 5 TpodkauBavet {rpo euou} 2236 
50 7 xatoBotvet {rpo euov} xar 1515C 
AapBavet nv loot 
51 10B avTov ot lovdatot xat yGEAov AVTOV 2721 
ATOKTELVAL 
51 12 TOV INTOUV xat eC couv AVTOV 1309 2109 


ATTOXTEIVAL 
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TABLE 13.3 The 216 readings attested only by witnesses (cont.) 

Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 

51 13 ot tov8atot ouv Ston aUTOV 933 
ATLOKTELVAL 

51 14 (xot Stax tovto] ot lovdatot 930C 
ECHTOVV auTov ATOXTEIVOL 
{edtwxov} 

51 15 XAL ECNTOUV AVTOV ATTOXTELVAL 1510 

51 6 TOV ınoouv ot Lovdatotxat e~yToUV 486 494 2182 
AVTOV ot LOVSHLLOL CLTTOXTELVELL 

51 6B TOV LYTOVV ot Lovdatot eO couv 120 
AVTOV ot LOVSCLLOL CLTTOXTELVELL 

52 10-f1 tov avOowstou 182 

52 10-f2 TOV VLOV toU VLOV AVOPWTLOU 519* 

52 4 Tov cou tou Deou 2608 

52 5 QUTOV vtov tou Deou 941 

52 7 TOV Go Tov ayıou Deou 1042C 

54 11 OTL EV etuxattc VEIG Soxerce Go 2127 
AlWVIOV EXELV 

54 14 EV aig vpets Soxette Ca Een 27 

54 15 ott Upets Soxette Gomm arwviov 283 
EXELV 

54 3C OTL upets Soxette autots Daum 445 
AlWVIOV EXELV 

54 5 OTL upetc Ooxetre EV QUTAIÇ 854 1350 
atwviov Cony EXE 

54 Kë ott upetg Soxette ev eautatsGwyv 791 
EXELV ALWVLOV 

54 oB-f ott EI Soxette Gomm arwviov 281 1186 1232 
EXEL EV SQUT(O 

54 9C-f OTL UPEIÇ Soxeite Gov EXEL EV 59 
EQUTW 

55 1/2-0 Tap OM 1790 2214 

55 4 Tr poç AAANAWY 1491 

55 5B Tapa ovOpcotoU 2265 

57 10-f Ty Doiooon ms tıßepiadog 1279 

57 10C ns daracang xtBepuadoc 2691* 

57 5 ns YaAAatas ng tıßepiadog 887* 1061 1065 
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Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 
57 8 ns Oaracans Ce yardas xar 1238 2173 2181 
TUBE pLadoc 
57 9B TNG oaov TNG one etc 538 
TA nepn xtBeptadoc 
58 3 OTL EWPAXEV 11 148 200 570 905 
944 965 1007 1207 
1212 1324 1444 
1797 1804 2703 
2760 
61 4-f ELXAPLOTNOTAG EOwWKEV 2420 
61 4C EVXAPLOTH TAS EMESWKE 1481 
61 6B EVXAPLOTH TAS EXAATEV xot 573 
dtedwxev 
62 10 OTL ETOIMTEV ONMELOV o INTOUG 1579 
62 11 TO OVMELOV 0 ETTOLNGEV 0 KUPLOG 316 
62 12 o ETOLNTEV ONMELOV 0 XpLoTog 2255 
62 13 OM. 0 ETtOlY]OEV ONMELOV 845 
62 5 o EMOINGEV o INTOUG 235 523 664 937 
2757 
65 ev TH YY 2715 
65 ETL ms dadacans 483 1536* 1552 
2808 
65 8 OM. ent ms ms 1449" 
66 4-f2 EV EXELVO ELC O AVEVITAV OL 1238 
paco avtov 
66 4H ev exet gç o aveByoav ot wabytat 1808* 
QUTOU 
66 4N gv EXELVO EIG o xat aveßnoav ot 1797 
porco avTov 
67 2 aMMa nAdev TAOLELOLOL ex 1302* 
tiBepiodoc 
67 3F oat de nAorapıa A80v Ex me 779 2605 
tiBepiodoc 
68 5-f EVXAPLTTHTAS TOV TOV 680 2620 
75 3-f yuy ouroç 3o6 
75 5F ovcoc rut To capxa cov) 96 562 
Sovvett 
75 6B outos {TNV capKa auTov} douvaı 2528 


HHIV 
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TABLE 13.3 The 216 readings attested only by witnesses (cont.) 

Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 

76 2-f1 orc . . . Anc 2691 

76 7 oo (1) 2684 

81 3C TIVES ELOLV OL MLOTEVOVTES 273 1588 

88 3 {elmovtoc} auTov 156 407 699 972 
1155 1416 1673 
2389 

88 3B {enw} avTov 410 

88 6 o tcoUc 588 

89 13 QUTOU TOAUS 290 

89 5 moAug TEPL aurou {ev votgoyAotc) 1044 

mm 

89 7 TOAUG EYEVETO TEPL AVTOV 273 

go 4 TO TIVEULA TO aYLOV 494 

go 7 TVEVLA Ory lov Ev tX o Sedopevov 1377 

91 12 Tw Aoyw 1201 

91 13 OM. TWV Aoywv TOUTWV 030* 106 164 494 
516* 1349* 1356 
1474 2649* 

91 14-f TWV oXAwv Aoywv 335 

91 6 TOUTOV TOV Aoyov 563 2711 

94 4 ADD. ws AVÕPWTOÇ outoc 2203 

94 5C ADD. wg outoc EAAÀANGE 416 804* 

94 6 ADD. wg ouroc o avOpwmogAaAet 3126 284 1135C 
1296 1520 2117 
2650 

94 7 ADD. wg OVTOÇ EAAANGEV o 275 

av8w70¢ 

94 8 ADD. wg o avpwrtosg 1676 

94 9 ADD. WÇ oUToç 1808C 

97 8 o SA vux toc 344S* 

99 3 TPOPNTNS yarıdkalas 119 166* 1335* 
2658 

99 4 TPOPNTNS 2766 

100 10 VSS 7,53-8,11 POST J 10,36 284C2 

100 12 VSS 7,53-8,11 POST J 8,20 981 

100 13 VSS 7,53-8,11 POST J 7,36 225 
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Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 

100 14 VSS 7,52, 8,12, 7,53-8,11, 476L 657 2394 
8,13... 

100 14B VSS 7,52, 8312-148, 7,53-8,11, 2691 
8,15 

100 14C VSS 7,52, 8,12a, 196 240 244 305 600 
7,53-8,11,8,12... 730 1178 2101 2646 

100 14D VSS 7,52, 8,12, 7,53-8,11, 1050 1349 2620 
8,12... 2751 

100 14E VSS 7,52, 8312-13, 7,53-8,11, 286 
8,12-13... 

100 3B OM VSS 8,3-11 ET 7,53-8,11 237 2804 
POST 21,24 

100 4C VSS 7,53-8,11, SED 8,2-11 CUM 399478 942 1486 
ASTERISCIS VEL OBELIS 1539 2135 2559 

2754 

100 4D VSS 7,53-8,11, SED 84-11 CUM 4 
ASTERISCIS VEL OBELIS 

100 4E VSS 7,53-8,11, SED 85-11 CUM 1672 
ASTERISCIS VEL OBELIS 

100 4F VSS 7,53-8,11, SED 8,6-11 CUM 17792177 
ASTERISCIS VEL OBELIS 

100 4G VSS 7,53-8,11, SED 831-11 CUM 1427 1786 
ASTERISCIS VEL OBELIS 

100 5B VSS 7,53-8,11 POST 21,24 VEL 215 
21,25 CUM ASTERISCIS VEL 
OBELIS 

100 6 VSS 8,3-11 POST 21,24 VEL 37 129 259 1298 
21,25 

100 7 VSS 8,3-11 CUM ASTERISCIS 047 
VEL OBELIS 

100 8 VSS 7,53-8,11 CUM ASTERISCIS 1333C 
VEL OBELIS POST LK 24,53 

104 11 imooug 1658 

104 5 o t]couc autotc 17C 1279 1317 1410 

2222 2487 

104 6 o gous Jain autos 2605 

104 9 auroıg (ouv) cous 1081 

110 6 eyw ov 923 
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TABLE 13.3 The 216 readings attested only by witnesses (cont.) 

Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 

111 5 TW TATPL UM 1642* 

112 6 OM. AaAw 306 

113 1-0 EOPAKATE 037 0250 27 28 144 
166 173 183 199 261 
269 272 277" 299L 
376 396 399 478 481 
655 680 699 707 
1166 1191 1201 
1300 1333 1413 
1519 1542 1566 
1660 2121 2126 
2172 2176 

113 2-f AKOVTATE 2371 

113 5 AKNKOATE 1478C 

113 6 EWPAKXATE KAL NXOVTATE 1664 

115 5 Aen TOLEITE 1624 

117 5 oporog {evotyc} vunn 292 

118 3 TETTEPAXOVTHA 43 164 288C 394 
556 947 

119 4 ADD. d1EAdWY Sta Egov outen 4 273 977 1004 1579 

XAL ETOPEVETO OUTWS 2386 
119 5B ADD. d1EAdWY Sta Egov outen 134* 1282 2471 
ETLOPEVETO KAL TTAPNYEV OUTWG 2801 

119 6B ADD. d1sEeidwv Sta recov aurwv 2804* 

119 6C ADD. Ola uec oU AVTWV 2735* 

119 7B ADD. d1EAdwv xot napyyev ovtwç 698* 

121 4 OM. pE 662 

124 6 QUTOU TOU TUPAOD 1060 

126 6 ex Deou 2100 2203 

127 7 o xuplog 215 1350 

127 8 OM. TOV 1081 1700 

131 5C ELITEV OUV O LTOUG TAAL XUTOLG 924 

131 9 OM. EEN OVV TAAL 0 MooUGg 1011 1519 2098 
2521” 

136 10 TXIOA OVV EYEVETO 225 
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Test Pass Sp. Rding Text Witnesses 

136 3-f OXIOHA OUV EYEVETO TAAV EV TOIÇ 2315 
Lovdatols 

136 5 TXIOA OVV EYEVETO EV TOLÇ 1250 1427 1445 
LOVSALOLS Tto LV 1482 1572 

136 7 TXLTUM OVV TAPA TOLÇ LoUÓCLLOLÇ 561 
TAAIV EYEVETO 

137 14 xot&cg gurov ULV 58 

137 8 TWV EWV AAAA xaO coc ELTTOV UI 903 

138 8 Cav Dwyt avtog atwviov 406 

142 4 EXPAT GAY ouv TAAL 903 

142 8 eßaotacav ovv {AtGouc ot 288 1671 2112 
tovdatot} "rom 

143 13 xoa EPYO OU 1490* 

143 4 xara eeka vuv epya 047 163 244 

143 8 epya xou xada e8et£ot vuv 2605 

143 9 EPYX riot eroucot VIV 1195 

147 4 AUTWV 902 

147 6 M@CEWS vuv 1347 

148 4 o tou gov 2422 

148 5 €x Tou Deou 239 556 1671 2112 

2317 

149 10 XAL CUVELTE 1574 

149 UAL TLOTEVTATE 1802 

149 9 XAL uy] TLOTEVONTE 1377 

150 10 xou Stout Ttov AVTOV TIATAL 2490 2511 

150 11-f &OcoUy TAAL AUTH "0000 17 

150 14 Sara OVV TACO AVTOV 1601 

150 16-f eCytovv ovy avtov Tracat Dei o 1377 

150 20 eCnTovv TAAW 20000) 2711 

150 22 mom QUTOV 2000 1372* 

150 23 EC TOV AUTOV 20000 TAALV 2586 

150 24 et ouv ovy aA TOV INTOUV 78C 
TELAT QL 

150 6B ECNTOVLV AUTOV TAAL TIATAL 1567 

150 8 eCnTYTAV ovy nav avtov nacat 1367 

150 9 eCytovv de TAAL AUTOV TATA 996 1052 2414* 

153 11 ampeıov (ov8ev) emoincev 657 

153 5 ETLOLNTEV OVX OYLELOV 1675 
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The second list contains all fifty-nine Special Readings in the Test Passages in 
John 1-10 attested as follows: by at least one witness agreeing with the Majority 
Text at 85-90%, and at least one agreeing at over 90%, but by no witness agree- 


ing at less than 8596. 


TABLE 13.4 


The 59 readings only in witnesses agreeing with the Majority Text at 85-90 and 
over 90% in the Test Passages in John 1-10. 


Test Pass# Sp.Rding# Text Witnesses Attesting the 
Reading 
3 4 OUTOG ETTIV OTTLTW 1808* 2278* 
5 3B ADD. &xetvoc vas Bantıoeı ev 86 524 569 1170 2174 
TVEUMATI OY LW 
10 10 OM. o Agyeroı uedepunvevonevov 28 841 1204* 2238 
StSacxorde 
14 12 vptou EË Eleva KATA TOV 71 348 592 829 
xabaptapov TWV Lovdatwy 
14 13 vöpıaı Adıyaı xEYLEVaL KATA TOV 720 1446 2773 
xoBotpus ov TWV Llovdatwy 
14 8 vöpıcı EE MOVAL xetpevort XATA 152 555 1624 
TOV xaðapıouov TWV LoVdaLWY 
23 Deou o wy ev TW ovpavw 063 529 1136 2133 
24 4 EN XUTOV 02 1459 
28 3B AauBavew Ep eavtov ovdev 187 1301 1606 
28 3D Aa Bauer ovdev ap eavtov 651 1197 1204 1442 1455 
1549 1589 1630 2145 
2146 2295 2315 2394 
2567 
28 3G ap exutov fovOpomroc] 191 499 686 1047 1053 
Aou Bauer ovdev 1383 2492 2591 
29 4 EX TWV OVPAVWV 47 56 58 2148 
29 8 ovo ev 315 987 1008 
31 TAUTA 343 716 829 1229 1266 
1449 2549 2606 2632 
33 4 QC 740 827 1265 1446 1457 
40 6 TAVTA 32 156 269 2812 
46 TATNP TOV TALOG 343 494 716 1229 1266 


2487 2549 
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Witnesses Attesting the 
Reading 


51 


62 
62 


63 
67 


73 
75 
80 
83 
84 
89 
91 
93 


97 


10E 


CLUTOV ot LovdaLot XAL IN 
ANOXTEIVAL 

OM. EXELVOÇ 

ott vpets Soxette ev eacotc Conv 
ALWVLOV EXELV 

ns TIBEptados 


ns €aAatco vc THs tıßepıadog ng 
yaddas 

OM. V. 4 

V. 4 CUM ASTERISCIS VEL 
OBELIS 

o ETOMTEV ONMEIA o 1NTOVÇ 

o OYMELOV ETTOINGEV o wjcouc 


OM. 0 EPYOLEVOS EIG TOV KOTLOV 
oot Se nAdov nAolapıa ex TIS 
tıBepiadog 


TAPA TOV Ttt poc KoU 
oucoc vv {TNV vapxa exutou} 
Sovvat 

TO uavva {Ol TATEPEÇ VWV} EV TH 
EPY MG xar 

o Utoc 


tov ČWVTOÇ 
TEPL AVTOV NOAUG NV 
TOUTWV TWV AOYWV 


EPXETAL 


o EAOwV poç TOV MTOVV vux toc 


7251204 2295 2315 


522 736 
5365 706 726 2278 


011 267 495 563 1780 
2711 


245 1357" 


163* 1634 2206 

156 178 187 748 2525 
2684 

109 207 1273 2487 2722 
27 40 63 71 86 169 186 
222 368 391 569 747 770 
800 946 989 997 1170 
1364 1413 1663 2121 
2398 2414* 2482 2525 
2539 

731 1444* 

10 15 186 368 513 518 
875 895 1383 1413 1663 
2414 2562 

1348 2591 

345 395 


733 772 856 858 881 993 
1043 1262 1616 1677 2184 
148 208 222 523* 561 873 
1015 2398 

125* 525 680 1558 1593 
1702 2620 2670 

47 54 493 873 2283 2605 
011 1048C 2281 

379 600 730 841 1697* 
2101 2188 2653 


* 


274 718 1626 2705 
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TABLE 13.4 The 59 readings only in witnesses agreeing (cont.) 


Test Pass# Sp.Rding# Text 


Witnesses Attesting the 
Reading 


100 3 OM. VSS 8,3-11 
102 5 arn Peta 

108 6 OUV TAAL QUTOLG 
110 8 Ey% 

114 7 TW TATPL OV 

117 9 UV 

118 3-of TAPAXOVTO 

126 3 Tapa Tov Deou 

128 5 EITEV AUTW 0 INTOUG 
131 6 ELTLEV OVV TLAALY QUTOLÇ 
132 4 ott 

134 5 OKOVTOVTCLL 


138 3 Doum wut AVTO 


228 324 3448 754 759 889 
937 1168 1458* 1663* 
1792 2133 2292* 2386 
2525 2533 2693 2757 
428 841 2188 

159 191 443 779 987 1047 
1356 1383 1455 1532 
2108 2159 2174 2405 
2703 

17 355" 447 537" 784 982 
1030 1054S 1291* 1325 
1344 1348 1359 1407" 
1453" 1649* 1675* 2503” 
2521 2788* 

034 1344 1624 

53 554 1200C 

039* 199* 262* 899* 1118 
1555 2317 2586 

28 49 54 57 127 131 132 
137 143 175 191 195 225 
279 294 352 364 375 686 
700 715 748 762 779 790 
830 852 887 947 1006 
1031 1032 1047 1052 
1096 1136 1149 1171 
1197 

744 903 2265 

12* 293 713 1325 2521C 
2533 2727 

154* 448* 733 923C1 
1024 

649 1271 2578 

841 1081 1182 
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Test Pass# Sp.Rding# Text Witnesses Attesting the 
Reading 
143 12 nore ederbo vum 125* 127* 495 533 680 


688 759* 784* 794 819 
862 1086 1408 1448* 
1478* 1556* 1624 2220 
2545 2573 2620 


143 5 xoa epya eea ev ULV 135 2132* 

147 3 YMOV 126 519 2107 

150 12 eC TOVV ouv TAALY TLATOLL 515 1050 1354" 

150 17 EC TOVV aA 20000 AVTOV 030 345 508 527* 1288 

150 6 EC TOVV ouv AUTOV TAAAL TLELTCLL 1345 1375 2477 2494 

153 6 ETLOLNTEV 07* 039* 1200* 1211 2400 

153 7 ONMELOV 903* 1204 

153 9 oyuetov (uev) exoujoev 30C 862 939 1050 2222 
2573 


Of these fifty-nine Special Readings, ten are sub-variants. 
If the cut-off point were to be 8596, a further fifty-eight readings would be 
excluded from the apparatus, in addition to those listed in Table 13.4: 


TABLE 13.5 The 58 readings (in addition to those listed in Table 13.4) that would be excluded 
from the apparatus at an 8596 limit. 


Test Pass # Sp. Rding # Text Witnesses Attesting 
the Reading 
5 3D ADD. autos vas Banticel ev 505C 2567 


TVEVATI XY LW 

14 11 vöpıcı gË Au&tvot xeruevar xata tov 888 
xadaptoLov xav toudatwy 

15 14 xQ untnp aurou Kat oLadeA@oL 2206 
NS MNTPOS avTov xat ot uocat 
aUTOU 
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TABLE 13.5 The 58 readings (in addition to those listed in table 13.4) (cont.) 
Test Pass # Sp. Rding # Text Witnesses Attesting 
the Reading 

18 4 e€eotperpev 1398 

20 3 o ETOLEL AUTOS: o ÕE LyTOUS 160 

20 5 o ETOLEL: QUTOÇ ÕE 0 xuptoc 2206 

20 7 o ETCOLEL ETL TWV tO ÜEvOUV TO: 228 1118 1446 1457 
autos ÕE o tjcouc 2775 

22 4B AUTOL 315 

23 6 {et um o utoç tov} avdpwnov (o &x 726 


TOU oupotvou xataBac} o wv EV TW 


ovpavw 

28 2D Aa Bauer ap eavtov ovde ev 472 

28 3H Aaußaveiv Ep gout ovdev 1784 

31 7 TOUTO EXELVO 0211 

43 10 exelOev xou ATNYEV nadıv 109 1273 

44 9 xat anınyyeav (oo) 1021 1267 

51 14B {xar Sta tovto} eCntovv otiovBotot 1457 
avTov aTOXKTELVal {EdtwKov} 

54 10 OTL EV AUTMIC UMEIG SoKEITE EXEL 1344 
Domm arwviov 

54 3D OTL uptets Soxeite ev autots Daum 889 
EXELV ALWVLOV 

54 6 OTL DUEIG SOKEITE EV auta EXELV 2775 
Domm arwviov 

58 3B OTL EWPAKATIV 131C 

60 9 OM. ot avdpe¢ 683 

64 10 Sue poç AUTOUE etc TO 508 
II 

66 3E gv EIG o aveByoay ot Mauro Tov 109 1273 
moov 

66 4E Rovov ev EXELVO etc o aversa ot 744 
porco avTov 

68 7 EVXAPLTTHTAVTOS AVTOV 482 1398 

69 3D aveByoav ec {ta mAotopio] auroı 1344 

69 5 TOTE xat AUTOL EvEeBY COV etc 0211 

71 3 DU VUN 873 

73 3B ex Deou 1204 


75 7 outos {TNV gapKa avtov} douvaı 79 
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Test Pass # Sp. Rding * Text Witnesses Attesting 
the Reading 

75 7B outos {TNV capxa} Sovvett 2661 

80 4 To AVVA {ol morcepec piov) eum 2148 
XOC 4€) XOU 

97 2B o EAdWV EIG AVTOV 1541 

97 5 o EADWV EIG AVTOV VUXTOS 968 

98 7 {o Afen npwrov {vuxtog mpoc 1291 
autov} 

99 3B TROP TNS Ex YAAAALOLG 011 

99 5 npopntng {ovx eywysptot] ex tm; ` 154* 733 891 
yaddas 

101 3 onc V) Haprupıa pov eotıv 1087 

108 7 TAALV AVTOIÇ 2591 

113 4 AKOVETE 131 

117 3 OH opotoc 891 

117 6 opotoc vw {pevatng ecopot] 874 

117 7 OMOLOG XUTWV 2148 

119 4B ADD. xat dteAPwv Sta Ueoou 1692 
AUTWV ETOPEVETO OUTWE 

119 5D ADD. xat SteAOwv Sta pecov 1344 
AUTWV XAL ETOPEVETO KOL TTAPYYEV 
our 

125 3 vuv BAeret 904 

125 4 BAenet 931 

126 7 ex Tov Deou 1204 

131 6C ELTTEV OUV QUTOLS 874 

136 8 TXIOA OUV EV TW OXAW TAALV 2775 
EYEVETO 

136 9 TXIOA OUV EYEVETO EV TW OXAW 2290 
TOLS tovGatotc 

137 13 TOU TATPOG uou xoc Stro UU ` 2290 

139 6 OLG EÖWXEV 833* 

140 5 Ven pov 841 

143 10 epya ayada ederEo oun 683 1188 1692 

143 2B epya xada ederba vas 898 

147 5 LWUTEWS 245 

150 9B EČYTOVV TE TAAL AVTOV morat 993 

152 6 OM. lwawys TO TPWTOV 1414 1441 
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Nineteen of these fifty-eight readings are sub-variants. Taking the two tables 
together, these 117 readings are attested by 356 manuscripts, of which 256 agree 
with the Majority Text in the 90-100% range. 

There are 169 manuscripts in the 85-90% range, 100 of which contain read- 
ings which would be lost if they (and the witnesses from the 90-100% range) 
were all excluded. The other sixty-nine only contain Special Readings attested 
also by witnesses agreeing with the Majority Text at less than 8596. So the elim- 
ination of these sixty-nine manuscripts would not lead to any loss of readings 
from the apparatus. The sixty-nine manuscripts are: 


0335, 0105, 0250, 22, 24, 68, 165, 180, 185, 220, 268, 270, 280, 370, 401, 489, 
557, 581, 589, 648, 679, 709, 743, 775, 787, 809, 851, 863, 878, 883, 899, 969, 
979, 1026, 10388, 1085, 1113, 1126, 1187, 1220, 1223, 1256, 1263, 1272, 1346, 1355, 
1365, 1387, 1421, 1451, 1502, 1506, 1531, 1538, 1580, 1690, 1699, 1702S, 2095, 
2291, 2304, 2321, 2478, 2516, 2524, 2546, 2683, 2685, 2756. 


Another way to consider the significance of the Special Readings is by testing 
their pre-genealogical coherence. This is a simple measure in percentage of 
the degree of agreement between witnesses supporting a reading. Where, for 
example, a reading is attested by two witnesses with a low percentage of agree- 
ment, there is a strong likelihood that the change happened twice so that there 
is no genealogical link. Where the two witnesses have a high level of agree- 
ment, the likelihood of a genealogical link increases. We take an example from 
Table 13.3, at John 4:1: 


32 4 OM. o tcoUG 047 6 21 49 72 294 439 546 702 808 877 988 991 1213 
12851310 1335 1407 1438 1459 2634 2788 2813 2860. 


If we use the online grouping tool!? to find how closely related these twenty- 
four manuscripts are, we find that only a few (e.g., 6 and 1310) can be grouped 
according to the strict grouping criterion. Hence, it is likely that this reading 
came into existence several times independently in the course of the later 
transmission of the text. This suggests that its loss does not affect the edition's 
representation of the early history of the text. 

We concluded that to reduce the cut-off to 8596 agreement with the 
Majority Text would not lose any significant data and would ensure that the 


18  http://int£uni-muenster.de/TT PP/TT Relatives4.html. 
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edition focused more clearly on the textual history of the first millennium. 
Including a few representatives from the point closest to 10096 agreement with 
the Majority Text would also provide evidence for the later Byzantine text. A 
number of the 117 lost readings would also be restored to the apparatus (see 
Section 5 below). 

In spite of this, in order to reduce the number of readings of this type 
which would be lost, we listed the manuscripts with a high number of Special 
Readings within the 85-9096 range, and identified 1344, which has nineteen 
Special Readings and an 86.796 agreement with the Majority Text. By compari- 
son, we list here twenty minuscules agreeing with the Majority Text at less than 
8596 with a high number of Special Readings, with the number they contain 
and their percentage agreement with the Majority Text: 


TABLE 13.6 Minuscules with a high proportion of Special Readings. 


Ms# Sp. Readings# MT% 
13 29 75-7 
69 31 73-7 
173 27 81.1 
213 23 68.6 
377 22 82.1 
382 23 80.4 
397 24 61.4 
544 28 78.8 
579 28 72.2 
1029 25 83.0 
1071 32 69.3 
1128 26 74.8 
1241 26 62.5 
1253 22 76.0 
1344 19 86.7 
1424 24 80.4 
1654 26 75.8 
2106 26 80.1 
2585 24 78.7 
2680 22 79.7 


2786 24 71.2 
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In conclusion, it may be observed that at a cut-off point of 9096 agreement 
with the Majority Text, one has eliminated 8396 of the manuscripts and 1596 
of the variant readings in the Test Passages (of which 7396 are singular read- 
ings). Eliminate another 11.596 of the manuscripts by lowering the cut-off 
point to 8596, one loses another 896 of the readings (of which 4196 are singular 
readings). 


3.1.2 Selecting Manuscripts Representative of the Majority Text 

The manuscripts of this type which were selected were (with percentage of 
agreement with the Majority Text in the Test Passages in John 1-10 and John 18 
(for John 18 see Section 4 below): 


07 95.4 98.5 

028 95.4 98.5 

045 97.4 98.0 

18 97.4 99.5 (also representing von 
Soden's Kr group)? 

35 97.4 99.5 (also representing von 
Soden's Kr group) 

226 98.7 100.0 

1320 98.7 99.5 


The inclusion of several manuscripts agreeing at over 9096 in John 1-10 but 
under 9796 in John 18 provides additional Byzantine evidence (see 4.1). These 
manuscripts are 037 1797 2372 2766. The following Special Readings from the 
list of 216 attested only by manuscripts agreeing with the Majority Text at over 
90% of Test Passages in John 1-10 are retained by their inclusion: 


28/3C (2766), 58/3 (1797), 66/4N (1797), 99/4 (2766), 113/1-0 (037) 


3.1.3 Finding Groupings in the 85-9096 range 

If a number of manuscripts are very closely related, they may be represented in 
an apparatus by one or more representatives. A group is defined as a set of wit- 
nesses sharing many readings, but notopen to stemmatological reconstruction. 


19  18andgscontain all the New Testament, and are selected as constant witnesses through- 
out the Editio critica maior. 
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We used the online grouping tool?? to find groups within the range. We did 
this by treating each manuscript in turn as a base manuscript and searching 
for its closest relatives. The manuscript compared with the base manuscript 
had to agree with it more often than with the Majority Text. 145 out of the 169 
manuscripts agreeing with the Majority Text at between 8596 and 9096 can 
be grouped with other manuscripts according to this criterion (defined in the 
grouping tool as the strict criterion). However, in most cases the groups are con- 
stituted by members in the oo+ range which may suggest that the member(s) 
from the 85-9096 range are rather weak members. They may be outliers of the 
group with a higher than average proportion of the Special Readings diagnos- 
tic of the group. They are therefore not good representatives of the group they 
seem to belong to (see below 3.3). The twenty-four not belonging to a group 
according to this criterion are: 


02 063 0211 79 131160 165 191 228 401 472 713 873 1220 1291 1344 15411606 2148 


2524 2546 2661 2683 2775. 
3.2 Investigating Known Groups 
3.2.1 Family IP! 


Family Il is known to be a large group of manuscripts, and it would be better to 
represent it in the apparatus by selected key members than by presenting an 
undifferentiated mass of data. 

We started with 017 (K), which has long been known to be a core older mem- 
ber of the family, and used the Münster online tools to find its relations.?? Of 
the fifty-three witnesses listed as related to it, 265 was the closest match. 265 
agrees with the Majority Text at 83.4% of the Test Passages in John 1-10 and 017 
83.696. From the manuscripts grouped with 041 (IT) we selected those which 
can be grouped according to the strict criterion with at least 9096 of the Family 
II group members. We then studied a list of Test Passage readings from seven- 
teen manuscripts closest to the core witnesses 017 041 and 265. These manu- 
scripts are: 


114 158 389 489 581 1079 1219 1355 1398 1690 1699 1816 2304 2404 2463 2600 
2756. 


20 _ http://intf.uni-muenster.de/TT_PP/TT_Clusters.html. 
21 Although called a family, Family IT is a group. 
22 http://int£.uni-muenster.de/TT PP/TT Clusters.html for John. 
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We decided to include, in addition to the two majuscules 017 and 041, 265, 1079 
and 1219, because they are core members of the family and nevertheless agree 
with the Majority Text at less than 8596 of the test passages. This gives us a 
spectrum of Family II. Eight Family II manuscripts agreeing with the Majority 
Text below 8596 were excluded from the edition, because their inclusion would 
not bring about significant additional evidence: 


TABLE 13.7 Family II members excluded from the edition. 
Ms# John 1-10% 

114 84.8 

158 84.3 

389 83 

1816 84.6 

2304 85 

2404 83.6 

2463 843 

2600 81.9 

3.2.2 Family M23 


According to the strict grouping, there is no close relative of 021 (M). According 
to the simple grouping, there are four close relatives, including only those wit- 
nesses which agree more closely with 021 than with another witness. 


TABLE 13.8 Possible relatives of o21. 

Rank MS£ 96 021 96 MT 
_ 021 _ 93.5 
1 1176 97.0 100 

2 1055 96.9 100 

3 2383 95.51 100 
4 2529 94.0 100 


23 Again, in spite of its traditional name, this is defined as a group and not a family. 
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This could indicate a subgroup, or more than one, related to M, but provides 
insufficient evidence of such a group. 


3.3 Other Groupings in the 85-90% Range 

We looked for further groups in the 85-9096 range. An example of what may 
be observed is the possible group 63 800 989. Like others, the group has many 
relations in the 90%+ range. Witnesses tend to belong to several groups. The 
percentage agreements within the groups are very large, but the differences 
between the groups are very slight. We therefore did not pursue this further, 
since the edition does not have the goal of including the variants of small 
Byzantine groups. 


4 The Full Collation of Chapter 18 


The full collation of Chapter 18 in all available witnesses gave the opportunity 
to provide data for manuscripts not extant in Chapters 1-10 or not available at 
the time, to give fuller data for manuscripts partially extant in those chapters, 
to give a material for comparison with the data from those chapters, and to 
look for examples of manuscripts with block mixture. 

Because this data represents all variants, many attested by one or a few wit- 
nesses, every witness has a much higher agreement with the Majority Text. 
A commensurate figure in the proportion of manuscripts to the 85% cut-off 
point is 9396. All witnesses agreeing with the Majority Text at less than 8596 in 
John 1-10 and/or John 18 were selected for inclusion at this stage. 

The similarity of results between the test passage selection of Chapters 
1-10 and the full collation of Chapter 18 is evidence for the robustness of the 
former. 


44 Additional Witnesses 


The following witnesses agree with the Majority Text less than 9396 in John 18 
but 85% or more in John 1-10:24 


24 037 is also in this category (see Table 13.1). 
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TABLE 13.9 Manuscripts above cut-off in John 1-10 and below in John 18. 
Ms# John 1-10% John 18% 
798 94.7 93.0 
841 88.1 92.6 
1797 92.1 92.9 
2148 85.5 92.6 
2517 97-5 91.5 
2766 94.8 91.6 


The following decisions were made: 


841 1797 2766 were included on the grounds that the evidence suggests 
that the text in Chapter 18 comes below the cut-off point (see also 3.1.2). 

798 was excluded, since it is only extant at 57 out of 395 passages in 
John 18, so the data is less reliable. 

2148 has already been excluded, since examination showed that all its 
Special Readings were shared with manuscripts agreeing with the 
Majority Text at less than 8596 (see 3.1.1). 

2517 was excluded, since it is only extant at 40 out of 153 Test Passages 
in Chapters 1-10 and 130 out of 395 in Chapter 18. 


In addition, 3999, 05S, 087, 0109, 4755, 579S, 1689 and 1784S are not extant in 
Chapters 1-10 but are present in Chapter 18. 1689 was not available when the 
data for John 1-10 was being compiled. In John 18 it agrees with the Majority 
Text at 92.996. It was therefore included in the edition. 


4.2 Block Mixture 

The figures for the Test Passages in John 1-10 are based on averages. Thus a 
manuscript with a form of text agreeing frequently with the Majority Text in 
a proportion might be excluded, although elsewhere it had a different form of 
text. Morrill therefore analysed the data by dividing it in half and found one 
potential example of block mixture.?® 


25 M.B. Morrill, “A complete collation and analysis of all Greek manuscripts of John 18," 
(PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 2012), 115. 
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109 

In the readings in John 1-10, it agrees with the Majority Text overall at 88.1%, 
but when broken down, the figures reveal an agreement at 78.7% as far as John 
6:56 (Test Passages 1-77) and 97.4% from John 6:58 (Test Passages 78-153). In 
John 18 it agrees at 97.096. This witness therefore also functions for much of 
the Gospel as an additional witness to the Majority Text. It has been included 
on the grounds of its lower percentage agreement with the Majority Text in the 
first six chapters. 


5 The Special Readings Revisited 
When the effect of the inclusions of manuscripts mentioned above is con- 
sidered, a number of the Special Readings from the Test Passages that would 


have been lost are reintroduced. These readings are (the manuscript that is the 
cause of the reading's inclusion is given in bold font): 


TABLE 13.10 Special Readings in tables 13.3—13.5 present in the edition. 


10 10 OM. odAgyetat nehepumvevonevov 28 841 1204* 2238 
didaoxare 

23 8 Deou o wy ev TW oupavw 063 529 1136 2133 

24 4 ET AVTOV 02 1459 

32 4 OM. o mooug 047 6 21 49 72 294 439 546 


702 808 877 988 991 1213 
1285 1310 1335 1407 1438 
1459 2634 2788 2813 2860 


43 10 exeWevxat ATNYEV TAV 109 1273 
54 10 otlevautaic vpetc Boxerce exety Daum 1344 
OLWVLOV 
57 13 me TIREptadog 011 267 495 563 1780 2711 
58 3 OTL EWPAKEV 11 148 200 570 905 944 965 


1007 1207 1212 1324 1444 
1797 1804 2703 2760 


62 4 ot ETOLYTEV OYMELA o INTOUG 109 207 1273 2487 2722 
66 3E evetcoaveRyoav ot pabytat Tov moov 109 1273 
66 AN ` evexewwo e&t o xar aveßyoav ot Hofurat 1797 

QUTOD 


69 3D aveByoav etc {ta màopia} auto 1344 
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TABLE 13.10 Special Readings in tables 13.3-13.5 present in the edition (cont.) 

69 5 TOTE xat AUTOL Eveßryoav etc 0211 

91 3 TOUTWV TWV ÀOYOV 011 1048C 2281 

93 3 EPXETAL 379 600 730 841 1697* 2101 
2188 2653 

99 3B mpopntys Ex yardas 011 

102 5 arn Pera 428 841 2188 

110 8 eyw 17 355" 447 537^ 784 982 
1030 1054S 1291* 1325 1344 
1348 1359 1407* 1453* 1649* 
1675* 2503* 2521 2788* 

114 7 TW TOTP OV 034 1344 1624 

119 5D ADD. xa dteAPwv Sta uecoU our xat 1344 

EMOPEVETO XAL TAPNYEV OUTWC 

138 3 Cony didwpt avTog 841 1081 1182 

140 5 pev pov 841 

153 6 ETTOLNOEV 07* 039* 1200* 1211 2400 


Thus, the percentage of readings in the Test Passages from John 1-10 read by 
manuscripts included in the edition is 60.596 or 711 from a total of 1176 variants 
(excl. errors and orthographical readings).?6 In Chapter 18, there are 395 varia- 
tion units and 1583 variant readings in the complete collation. The 191 selected 
manuscripts (not including the lectionaries) support 899 (5796) of these read- 
ings, which represent all of the readings of 771 (4696) manuscripts. The other 
888 manuscripts have an additional 684 variant readings which are lost on this 
basis. Of these 684 variant readings, 399 are singular readings, supported by 
299 different manuscripts, and an additional 219 readings are supported by 5 
or fewer manuscripts. The remaining 66 (496) lost readings are supported by 
6 to 36 unselected manuscripts. 

1866 Mss were analysed in order to make a selection, of which 191 were 
selected, 1096. It may be estimated that the edition made from these manu- 
scripts will contain between 57 and 6096 of the total number of variant readings 


26 This is based on the total of variants in the Test Passages attested by manuscripts that 
were profiled in Text und Textwert and are included in the edition. There are forty-six wit- 
nesses included as separate witnesses in the edition which are not in Text und Textwert 
(because they are too fragmentary for results to be meaningful or not extant in the first 
ten chapters or supplements). 
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in the entire Greek manuscript tradition. It will contain 9696 of the readings 
attested by more than five manuscripts, and 8296 of readings attested by two 
or more manuscripts. 

This is the first time that it has been possible so precisely to quantify the 
proportion of variants retained in an edition. 


6 Excluding Unsuitable Minuscules 


First, we went through the remaining entries in the list of 301 manuscripts. The 
following were discounted: 


61 Supplements 
The criteria for exclusion were: 


1 — Asupplement with a high degree of agreement with the Majority Text. 

2. A supplement of a manuscript itself agreeing with the Majority Text in 
90% or more of the Test Passages in John 1-10. In theory such a supple- 
ment could still contain a valuable text form. But this does not apply to 
any of the three examples: the circumstances of e.g., 958 makes this 
unlikely. 

3. Avery short supplement, rendering the percentage qualification dubious. 


Criterion 1 led to the exclusion of two manuscripts: 

118S contains 16:25-21:25. It agrees at 97.2% with the Majority Text in John 
18. Its closest relatives in John 18 are all even closer to the Majority Text and 
are all themselves (apart from 1638, which agrees 99.796 with the Majority 
Text) closer to another manuscript. It has therefore been excluded from the 
edition. 

1571$2 is a very poorly executed copy of 18:22-21:25, with spelling errors in 
every verse. It agrees at 95.3% with the Majority Text in its extant text in the 
last half of John 18. It has three nearly singular readings in this passage: 


18:23 omit tov (not attested by any manuscript in our selection) 

18:26 transpose eyw ce (if indeed it does, the film and the hand are both 
very hard to read here) 

18:34 omit ep epov (not attested by any manuscript in our selection) 


Where the standard of copying is so poor one can have little confidence in the 
significance of readings in this late manuscript, and the high percentage of 
agreement with the Majority Text is sufficient reason for its exclusion. 
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Criteria 2 and 3 led to the exclusion of three manuscripts: 

274S was excluded because 274 is not in the list of 301 manuscripts. (274S 
agrees with the Majority Text in 5 out of 7 test passages in Chapters 1-10.) 

780S was excluded because 780 is not in the list of 301 manuscripts (780S 
agrees with the Majority Text in ten out of twelve test passages in Chapters 
1-10). 

958S was excluded because 958 is not in the list of 301 manuscripts (958 is 
dated to the fifteenth century). 


6.2 Very Fragmentary Manuscripts 
Three manuscripts were excluded on these grounds: 

2132 is only extant at twenty-two Test Passages in John 1-10, in nineteen of 
which it agrees with the Majority Text (86.4%). It is excluded. 

2540 is only extant at twenty-three test passages, in nineteen of which it 
agrees with the Majority Text. The percentage agreement with the Majority 
Text of 82.696 is not convincing. 

2789 is excluded because it is only extant at three Test Passages in John 1-10. 


6.3 On Other Grounds 
849 1819 2129 were excluded because they are copies of Cyril of Alexandria's 
commentary on John and should not be in the Liste at all.?7 


7 Catena Manuscripts 


The distinction between catena manuscripts, whose biblical text is treated as 
a witness similar to a continuous-text manuscript, anda commentary manu- 
script, whose biblical text is treated as a set of patristic citations, is rather con- 
fusing, and as a result we can have no confidence that all catena manuscripts 
have been included.?8 A reappraisal of the situation is a major task. For the 
present, it was decided to continue to deal only with the manuscripts included 
in the Liste. 


74 General Considerations 
If the various traditions were better known, it would be possible to select 
witnesses to reflect the different catena traditions. Although it is worth 


27 850 and 1820 are the same, but were not included in Text und Textwert. 
28 See Parker, Textual Scholarship, 40-52. Research by the COMPAUL Project in ITSEE is 
exploring the commentary tradition further. 
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conducting closest relative searches for catena manuscripts, the historical 
detail that would permit proper interpretation is often lacking. 

For example, one could take a selection of manuscripts containing the com- 
mentary of Theophylact. A possible candidate is 1253 (only extant from 1:1 to 
9:16). Its closest relative is 1230, but information about the commentary type of 
this second manuscript is less clear. It is worth noting that there is a group of 
Theophylact manuscripts agreeing with the Majority Text at around 8096 that 
is close to Family 1. Further study of this group could prove instructive. 


7.2 Comparing Catena Types 

One could also check the grouping for manuscripts of a similar type. An exam- 
ple is 357 and other members identified by Reuss as belonging to a form of his 
Type B, namely 884 138 994 2575.79 Use of the online grouping tool reveals that 
they do agree very closely. 357 agrees with the Majority Text at 78.996 in John 
1-10 and 92.2% in John 18. Its closest relatives, in order of agreement according 
to the strict criterion, are (data for John 1-10) given in Table 13.11. Note that all 
the witnesses from 7 down are members of Family 1. 


TABLE 13.11 Manuscripts agreeing closely with 357 in the John 1-10 test passage. 


Rank Ms# %357 1-10 %MT 1-10 
357 = 78.9 
1 884 97.1 79.4 
2 138 97.0 79-3 
3 994 96.4 8o.o 
4 2575 93-9 83.1 
5 809 89.5 85.6 
6 2713 86.8 79.7 
7 118 85.5 80.4 
8 209 85.4 77.6 
9 205 84.9 77.8 
10 565 84.8 73-7 
11 1 83.6 72.5 


29 J. Reuss, Matthäus-, Markus- u. Johannes-Katenen nach den handschriftlichen Quellen 
untersucht (NTAbh 18/4-5; Münster: Aschendorff, 1941); idem, Johannes-Kommentare aus 
der griechischen Kirche aus Katenenhandschriften gesammelt und herausgegeben (TU 89; 
Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1966), xiii. 
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TABLE 13.11. Manuscripts agreeing closely with 357 in the John 1-10 test passage (cont.) 


Rank Ms# %357 1-10 %MT 1-10 
12 1582 83.6 73.2 
13 2193 83.6 76.5 


There is an argument for excluding the first five witnesses on the grounds that 
the tradition is represented by 357. On the other hand, a fuller investigation 
of the catena type might lead to a stemma codicum. In the end we decided to 
include all of the first four witnesses on the grounds that they come below the 
85% threshold of agreement with the Majority Text; 809, which falls into the 
85-90% range of agreement with the Majority Text, remains excluded. For fur- 
ther study of the type, one could apply the methodologies used in examining 
Family II witnesses. 

We noted that some catena types are totally excluded by the 90% cut off, 
notably Zigabenus. However, given his date and the state of our knowledge, it 
was not clear that this omission was of significance. The ten alleged witnesses 
to his catena of which we were aware almost all came within the 94 to 9696 
range of agreement with the Majority Text in the John 1-10 Test Passages: 


TABLE 13.12 Copies of Zigabenus’ commentary. 


MS# % MT 
196 95.4 
240 95.4 
244 95.4 
305 94-7 
379 92.1 
600 94.7 
730 94-1 
1178 94-7 
2101 91 


2109 92.1 
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We also noted that witnesses defined by Reuss as belonging to a group do not 
necessarily show affinity in the grouping tools. For example, in his "Typus B 
Grundform" 137 as another copy of the same type has as its closest match (195), 
but the next closest matches to it (534 and 762) are not catena manuscripts 
at all, and the next in the list (1312) was not scrutinised by Reuss so cannot be 
placed within his classification. The other manuscripts of this Reussian type 
do not appear within the list of matches. 

The study of the catena provides interesting opportunities to combine his- 
torical (manuscript history) and structural (statistical) methods and to test 
them against each other. 


7.3 Nicetas of Heraclea 

Research by Clark at Birmingham has produced a stemma codicum for the 
known copies of Nicetas' Catena. He demonstrates that 423 is a copy of 333 
and 333S.30 423 has therefore been excluded from the edition. 


7.4 The Thirty-One Catena Manuscripts Included in the Edition 


033 050 0141 
138 168 249 317 333 3335 357 377 397 430 732 807 821 841 865 869 884 994 
9945 1029 1230 1253 1293 1424 2106 2192 2575 2768. 


The manuscripts represent the following types of catena or commentary, 
according to the classification system of Reuss (where he is silent, the attribu- 
tion is that of von Soden, indicated as (vS):31 


Type A Grundform 033 865 

Type A (Special form) 377 807 

Type B Grundf. aufgeb. Kat. 138 357 884 2575 
Type D 397 

Type E 869 

Type F 0141 

Nicetas 249 317 333 3335 430 


30  M.Clark, "The Catena of Nicetas of Heraclea and its Johannine Text,” (PhD diss., University 
of Birmingham, n.d.). 

31 J. Reuss, op. cit; H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten 
erreichbarren Textgestalt hergestellt auf grund ihrer Textgeschichte (3 vols.; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1902-1913). 
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Theophylact 168 732 841(vS) 1029(vS) 1253 2106(vS) 
2192(vS) 
Anonymous 050 821(vS) 994(vS) 994S(vS) 
Unique example 1293 2768 
Unknown 1230 1424 
8 Eliminatio Codicum 


Where a manuscript is shown to be a direct copy of another extant witness, it 
is normally eliminated from an edition. Such examples are rather rare. It has 
been applied twice in the preparation of this edition. 


84 Gregory-Aland 423 
See 7.3 above. 


8.2 Gregory-Aland 205 

It was long believed that 205 is the parent of 205abs (now numbered 2886), 
and Lake claimed that 205 was a copy of 209.32 In 1956, Schmid argued that in 
the Apocalypse the three manuscripts are none of them copied from another, 
though they share a common ancestry? In studying Family 1 in the Gospel 
of John, Welsby has produced compelling evidence that 2886 is the parent of 
205, while 209 and 2886 are independently descended from a sub-archetype 
E.3* 205 has therefore been eliminated from the edition. 


8.3 Family : and Family 13 

It might be possible to eliminate the members of these two families by sup- 
plying only the reconstructed text of the archetype. However, there are places 
where it cannot be reconstructed with certainty as well as variations between 
the members which are themselves of significance and interest in the textual 
history of John. The members are therefore retained, with the exception of 205 
(see 8.2). 


32 K. Lake, Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies (Ts 7/3; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1902), xxii. 

33 J. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes, 1. Teil: Der 
Apokalypse-Kommentar des Andreas von Kaisareia. Einleitung (Munich: Karl Zink, 1956), 
285-293. 

34 Alison Welsby, A Textual Study of Family ı in the Gospel of John (ANTF 45; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2014), 47—85, esp. 78-85. 
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9 Lectionary Manuscripts 


There are approximately 1,550 lectionary manuscripts containing Gospel read- 
ings. The selection from these consists of two categories of manuscript. 


9.1 Witnesses Selected for Inclusion in the Byzantine Text Edition, 
Chosen in Consultation with J. Karavidopoulos?5 


L253 L425 L638 L640 L663 L704 L735 L770 L1073 L1075 L1076 L1077 L1082 
L1091 L1096 L100 L1552 L1692. 


9.2 Witnesses Identified as of Particular Significance by Jordan in His 
Doctoral Research, Concentrating on Older Copies?® 

The number of Test Passages from those selected by Jordan for which each 

manuscript is extant and percentage of agreement with the Majority Text is 

given after each witness. 


TABLE 13.13  Lectionaries identified by Jordan. 


MS# TP# %MT 
L5 14/20 70 
Luz 15/22 68 
L32 14/21 67 
Lëo 14/24 58 
L141 15/24 63 
L252 13/23 57 
L329 12/19 63 
L335 15/24 63 
L387 14/24 58 
L847 16/24 67 
L1000 11/19 58 
L1086 17/24 71 


35 D.C. Parker, S. Crisp, and with R.L. Mullen, The Byzantine Text of the Gospel of John 
(Stuttgart, German Bible Society, 2007). 

36  CRD.Jordan, “The Textual Tradition of the Gospel of John in Greek Gospel Lectionaries 
from the Middle Byzantine Period" (PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 2010). 
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9.3 Supplements 
There are the following supplements to lectionaries, which have all been 
included. 


L141S L640S L704S L1000S L1076S L1091S L1692S L1692S2. 


While further investigations might lead to some eliminations, the limited state 
of our understanding of the lectionary tradition and the need for more data 
reinforced the decision to retain them. 


10 A Full List of All Manuscripts, Including Supplements, Included in 
the Editio Critica Maior Edition of John 


pa ps pe p22 p2s pəs p39 pa ps p52 pss p59 60 pes pee 975 p76 so 
ps4 p90 pos p95 P106 21107 yos P109 ps, 


01 02 03 04 05 05S 07 OL 017 019 022 024 026 028 029 032 032S 033 037 038 
041 044 045 050 054 060 063 065 068 070 078 083 086 087 091 0109 0127 0141 
0162 0210 0211 0216 0217 0218 0233 0238 0256 0260 0264 0268 0290 0299 
0301 0302 0309. 


113 18 22 33 35 69 109 118 124 138 157 168 173 209 213 2138 226 249 265 295 317 
333 3335 346 357 377 382 397 430 543 544 565 5658 579 597 732 788 792 799 
807 821 826 828 841 865 869 884 892 892S 983 992 994 9948 1009 1010 1010S 
1014 1029 10711079 1093 1128 11288 1192 1210 1219 1230 12411242 1253 1278 1293 
1319 1320 1321 1344 1424 1463 1546 1561 1571 1571S 1582 1582S 1654 1689 1788 
1797 2106 2192 2193 2193S 2223 2372 241 2561 2561S 2575 2585 2615 2680 
2713 2718 2766 2768 2786 2790 2886. 


L5 L17 L32 L60 L141 L1418 L252 L253 L329 L335 L387 L425 L638 L640 L640S 
L663 L704 L7048 L735 L770 L847 L1000 L1000S L1073 L1075 L1076 L1076S 
L1077 L1082 L1086 L1091 L1091S L1096 L1100 L1552 L1692 L1692S L169282. 


CHAPTER 14 


A Longer Text of Paul: Romans to Galatians in 
Codex Wernigerodensis (VL 58) 


H.A.G. Houghton 


I first met Michael W. Holmes at the Third Birmingham Colloquium on the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, where he delivered a keynote address 
on Günther Zuntz and the text of Paul. As a result of this and his writings on 
several Epistles, I have always associated him with the Pauline Letters, not- 
withstanding his major contribution to the New Testament as a whole and 
early Christian literature more generally. It therefore seemed fitting to contrib- 
ute a study of a manuscript which, like Mike, has a home in North America, 
and to examine its text of the four principal letters of Paul. 


1 The Manuscript 


Codex Wernigerodensis is a manuscript of the New Testament in Latin, cop- 
ied in Bohemia (possibly Tepl) in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
It takes its name from the town of Wernigerode in Germany, where it was 
housed in the castle library of the counts of Stolberg (classmark Z. a. 81). In 
the 1940s, the codex was moved to Prague, becoming part of the library of 
the Comenius Theological Faculty. In the 1980s, it was acquired by the Van 
Kampen Foundation and is currently on display in The Scriptorium Center for 
Biblical Antiquities at the Holy Land Experience in Orlando, Florida (class- 
mark vK 799).! The manuscript is listed in the Vetus Latina register of manu- 
scripts which preserve evidence for the Old Latin version of the Bible with the 
number 58, and the siglum VL 58 will accordingly be used in the present study.” 


The research leading to these results has received funding from the European Union Seventh 

Framework Programme (FP7/2007-2013) under grant agreement no. 283302 (COM PAUL). 

1 High resolution digital images were made of the entire manuscript in November 2012 by 
members of the COMPAUL project: we are most grateful to Dean Tisch of the Van Kampen 
Foundation for enabling this. 

2 Roger Gryson, ed., Altlateinische Handschriften/Manuscrits Vieux Latins: Premiere partie Mss 

1-275 (VL 1/2A; Freiburg: Herder, 1999). In the current edition of the Nestle-Aland, Novum 
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Ithas been suggested by Andorf that this manuscript may have been the source 
for the Old German translation of the New Testament in the contemporary 
Teplá Bible (Prague, National Library, Teplá Ms. b 10).? 

The codex consists of 249 paper leaves, measuring 14 by 10.5 cm; one is repro- 
duced in Figure 14.1 below. Each page is written in 33 lines with a text block of 
n by 7 cm. The manuscript has been trimmed, resulting in the loss of the upper 
part of several running headers and some marginal notes. The red leather bind- 
ing with embossed gold decoration features a central medallion on both front 
and back covers: the former illustrates the baptism of Christ, while the latter 
comprises an hour glass, an infant reclining on a skull and the motto hodie mihi 
cras tibi 1590. There are no library markings apart from xv111/186 and VK 799 
on the inside front cover. The biblical text is written in black ink, apparently by 
a single hand throughout. Red ink is used for running titles, chapter headings 
(within the body of the text) and larger capitals of between one and four lines 
in height. Most black capital letters are reinforced with a vertical stroke of red. 
On folio ır, a blue background has been added to the first red initial and the 
first initial of the prologue to Mark on fol. 32v is, exceptionally, in blue. One 
parchment leaf is found preceding the first numbered paper folio and another 
as folio 250 at the back of the volume, although additional paper flyleaves were 
added subsequently. The initial parchment leaf has a series of notes in various 
later hands on both sides, including a list of the books of the Old Testament. 
Two lines of text have been erased at the top of the verso, and the recto of the 
closing parchment leaf is also a palimpsest. In each case, the surviving traces of 
letters indicate a Latin minuscule undertext of no great antiquity. 

Neither the manuscript nor the individual biblical books have titles or 
explicits: the contents are only given by the running headers on each page. 
The text begins with the Monarchian preface to Matthew, Mattheus ex Iudea 
(Stegmüller 590, fol. 1r), followed by the preface Mattheus cum primo (S 589, 


Testamentum Graece, the manuscript is only cited in the Acts of the Apostles, with the 


D 


siglum “w” 

3 This German manuscript was previously held in the library of Teplá Abbey, with the 
shelfmarks Y.v1.139, bio and Cod. 19. According to HJ. Frede, Epistulae ad Colossenses et 
Philippenses (VL 24/2; Freiburg: Herder, 1966-1971), 288-290, 135 of the 285 differences 
between the Teplá Bible and the Vulgate in Acts are paralleled in vL 58; Andorf's aim was 
to disprove the hypothesis that the Teplá Bible was of Waldensian origin. See Josef Andorf, 
"Die Mentelin-Druckbibel und ihre direkte Vorlage, der sog. Codex Teplensis,” in Ost und West 
in der Geschichte des Denkens und der kulturellen Beziehungen. Festschrift für Eduard Winter 
zum 70. Geburtstag (eds. W. Steinitz et al.; Berlin: Akademie, 1966), 71-81, and his unpublished 
thesis, “Der Codex Teplensis enthaltend ‘Di schrift dez newen gezeugz’” (PhD diss., Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1964). 
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fol. 1v). Mark, Luke and John simply have the Monarchian prologues (S 607, 
620 and 624, foll. 32v, 52r and 85r). The Pauline Epistles are preceded by four 
prologues: Epistolae Pauli ad Romanos causa haec est (S 651; fol. 109r), Primum 
quaeritur (S 670; fol. nor), the Pelagian Romani sunt qui ex Iudaeis (S 674; 
fol. mr) and the Marcionite Romani sunt in partibus Italiae (S 677; fol. n2r). The 
Epistles follow the normal Vulgate order, with Laodiceans inserted between 
Colossians and 1 Thessalonians. The Acts of the Apostles is preceded by the 
prologue Lucas natione Syrus (S 640, fol. 178r), the Catholic Epistles by Non ita 
est ordo (S 899, fol. 211r) and Jacobus apostolus sanctum (S 806), and Revelation 
by Iohannes apostolus et euangelista (S 835, fol. 224v). In the blank space on 
the final page of Revelation (fol. 240r), two later hands have added brief lists of 
words and numbers. On fol. 240v onwards, a lectionary table in red and black 
ink is provided by a different hand to the biblical text (Incipit register episto- 
larum et euangeliorum qui leguntur in missis per circulum anni). This identi- 
fies each lection by book name, chapter number and the opening words. The 
last page of the lectionary is the overwriting on the closing parchment leaf 
(fol. 250). An inscription on the verso, comparable to the rubrication in the rest 
of the manuscript, records a famine and great plague in Bohemia (caristia et 
pestilentia magna in Boemia) in the year 1334. 

Chapter numbers are found in each book. They are part of the original lay- 
out, written in red in a gap left by the first hand at the end of the opening line, 
although sometimes the closing words of the previous chapter occupy part of 
this space. The number is indicated by a Latin ordinal (sometimes with the 
word capitulum), a Roman numeral or, occasionally, an Arabic numeral. The 
majority correspond to the modern chapter divisions traditionally attributed 
to Stephen Langton at the beginning of the thirteenth century. In Romans, 
1 Corinthians and Galatians, there is an exact match: in 2 Corinthians, chapters 
9 and 10 are found one verse after the division in the Stuttgart Vulgate.* There 
is no Eusebian apparatus in the Gospels, but there are extensive marginal indi- 
cations of parallel passages from throughout the Bible. These are connected 
to the biblical text with a system of dots, and take the form of an abbreviation 
of the book name, the chapter number (as an Arabic numeral) and a subdivi- 
sion identified by a lower case letter. These subdivisions were introduced by 
the Dominicans in the thirteenth century, using a-g for longer chapters and 


4 R. Weber and R. Gryson, ed., Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam Versionem (5th ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007). This is taken as the standard text of the Vulgate for the 
present study. 
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a-d for shorter chapters, although they are not indicated in this manuscript.° 
The frequency and consistency of the references to parallels suggest that the 
entire series was added from an existing source. The script implies that it may 
well be the work of the first hand, although the differing ink colour shows that 
its copying postdates the biblical text: in Matthew and Mark, the parallels are 
written in red, but this shifts to black in the middle of the first chapter of Luke 
(although they continue to be underlined in red for fourteen pages). Similar 
parallel references in black are found in the margins of all of the other New 
Testament books, but with a much reduced frequency. 

The biblical text is written in a consistent style throughout. Many words 
are abbreviated, with the employment of standard Latin symbols, superlinear 
strokes or apostrophes. Er is usually written as a symbol shaped like 2, while 
est is either given in full or as e. Superscript letters are often used to denote 
abbreviations, as in i? for illo and e? for ego. In several cases, however, the rais- 
ing of the final letter is debatable, leading to ambiguity in cases such as hesi- 
tat (probably hesita(ui)*) at Rom 4:20, id (probably i(/[u)4) at Rom 7:n, suscitat 
(probably suscita(ui)*) at Rom 8:1 and det (probably de(di)*) at Gal 1:4. The 
system of nomina sacra is irregular: deus, dominus and sanctus are usually writ- 
ten in full, while Jesu Christi may be written as ihü xpt (e.g., Gal 1:12) or i" xi (e.g., 
Rom 1:6). Christus is found as xps, xpüs or x°, while sps and spüs are used inter- 
changeably for the nominative and genitive spiritus (e.g., Romans 8, fol. 17v). 
The orthography displays several late characteristics, including -ch- for -h- 
(michi, nichil), an initial h on habundantia, an intermediate -p- in columpna 
and dampnatio, a double u in euuangelium and initial y- for i= (ymmo, ysaac). 
In borrowed forms, we sometimes find -th- for -t- and -s- for —z— (sathana, 


galathia, cathecisatur, baptisaui), although —z- is also common. There is incon- 
sistency between Moisi and Moysi, even within a single chapter (Romans 10, 
foll. 119r-v), and Chorinthus is found alongside Corinthus (foll. 135r and 136r). 
Both Roman and Arabic numerals are used in the biblical text, with 3a for tertia 
at 1 Cor 15:4 and 30 for triginta at Gal 3:17. 

There are some first hand corrections, such as the addition of euangelium in 
the margin at Gal 2:9. Deletions by underdotting seem to be first hand, some- 
times reinforced with a red horizontal line (e.g., Rom 8:16, Gal 3:23). Later users 
have supplied corrections in brown ink above the line or in the margin, such 
as hominem at Rom 5:17 or abrahae at Rom 9:7. It may be that one of these 
hands is also responsible for the addition of Czech interlinear glosses. These 


5 On the Langtonian chapters and Dominican subdivisions, see Frans van Liere, "The Latin 
Bible, c. 900 to the Council of Trent" in The New Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 11 (eds. 
E.A. Matter and R. Marsden, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 93-109, esp. 104. 
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vary in frequency: they appear on most pages of Matthew (where some are also 
found in the margin) and Romans, but are very sporadic indeed in Luke, John 
and Revelation and entirely absent from Mark, Galatians, Colossians and sev- 
eral of the short epistles. In the majority of writings (Acts, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Hebrews, James 
and 1 Peter), certain passages are heavily glossed, often at the beginning of the 
book, but the majority of the text is untouched. There are longer Latin exegeti- 
cal notes in the top or bottom margin of four pages of Matthew (foll. 2v, 4r, 5r 
and 10r) providing contextual information on figures such as the Magi and the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. A number of manicules have been added in the mar- 
gins of 1 Corinthians: one of these is visible in Figure 14.1, which illustrates a 
number of the characteristic features of this manuscript, including references 
to parallel passages in both margins, interlinear Czech glosses and a double- 
height red initial at 1 Cor 5:1 with the chapter number v at the right-hand end 
of the line (following the concluding words of the previous chapter). 


2 The Biblical Text 


The reason for the inclusion of VL 58 in the Vetus Latina register was the dis- 
covery by Friedrich Blass in 1896 that it contained a number of Old Latin read- 
ings in the Acts of the Apostles, especially in the form of interpolations typical 
of the “Western” text.® Blass compared it with vL 54 (Codex Perpinianensis; 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, latin 321) a Latin New Testament 
copied in southern France in the second half of the twelfth century, and vL 
51 (Codex Gigas; Stockholm, Kungliga Bibliotheket A. 148), the outsize manu- 
script produced in Bohemia between 1204 and 1227 including a complete Latin 
Bible.” The transmission of an Old Latin text for certain books in such late 
manuscripts reflects the way in which biblical pandects were assembled. One 
of the best examples of this is VL 7 (Codex Sangermanensis; Paris, Bibliotheque 


6 F. Blass, “Neue Texteszeugen für die Apostelgeschichte,’ TsK 69 (1896): 436-471, which 
includes a full apparatus. Brief comments on the history of the manuscript and its text 
of Acts are offered in Bonifatius Fischer, "Zur Überlieferung Altlateinischer Bibeltexte 
im Mittelalter" NAK 56 (1975): 19-33 (Festschrift for C.C. de Bruin), reprinted in Fischer, 
Lateinische Bibelhandschriften im frühen Mittelalter (AGLB u; Freiburg: Herder, 1985), 404- 
421; see 416-417. 

7 Forfurther details about these manuscripts, see Gryson, Altlateinische Handschriften, 79-80 
and 83-84; in the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece, VL 54 has the siglum “p” and vL 


51 “gig” 
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FIGURE 14.1 Codex Wernigerodensis, folio 126r (1 Cor 4:9-5:7). 
Owned by the Van Kampen Collection and on 
display at the Holy Land Experience, Orlando FL. 
Reproduced by permission. 


nationale de France, latin 11553) which has a Vulgate text in all but a handful 
of books. Colophons after Esther and Hebrews reveal that this ninth-century 
manuscript is a copy of a pandect assembled by an anonymous fifth-century 
editor from a number of independent manuscripts: it is an exceptionally good 
witness to the Vulgate for much of the New Testament, but Matthew is Old 
Latin.’ The presence of a pre-Vulgate version of Acts in VL 51 (which is also an 


8 See further Pierre-Maurice Bogaert, “The Latin Bible,’ in The New Cambridge History of the 
Bible, vol. 1 (eds. J. Carleton Paget and J. Schaper, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013), 505—526, esp. 521-522. This manuscript has the siglum “G” in the Stuttgart Vulgate, and 
is cited as “g” in Matthew in Nestle-Aland. 
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Old Latin witness in Revelation), VL 54 and VL 58 suggests that these too may 
derive from collections of separate biblical manuscripts made several centu- 
ries earlier. On the other hand, Frede has also observed similarities in the text 
of the shorter Pauline epistles in these three witnesses, combining elements 
from a north Italian text with Spanish and Catalan Vulgate manuscripts to give 
a form which circulated in southern France, especially Burgundy, and influ- 
enced local vernacular translations.? 

The present study is based on full electronic transcriptions of the four princi- 
pal Pauline Epistles made by the COMPAUL project according to the guidelines 
developed by the International Greek New Testament Project.!° A collation 
was automatically generated using the Stuttgart Vulgate as a base text, and sub- 
sequently edited to remove orthographic differences and abbreviations and 
adjust the length of variation units when required.!! This resulted in a total of 
913 units of variation across the four letters. Categorising these variation units 
by type reveals the reason for the title of the present study: 


TABLE 14.1 Number of variation units by category and epistle. 

Total Addition Omission Transposition Substitution 
Romans 325 162 25 33 105 
ı Corinthians 292 132 26 42 92 
2Corinthians 208 103 20 17 68 
Galatians 88 40 5 11 32 
Total 913 438 76 103 296 


9 Frede, Epistulae ad Colossenses et Philippenses, 288-290; he observes that the reading 
in lumine ueritatis at Col 112 is attested only by vL 58 and a thirteenth-century Neo- 
Manichean treatise of Cathar origin, the Liber de duobus principiis. 

10 Forthese guidelines, see H.A.G. Houghton, “The Electronic Scriptorium: Markup for New 
Testament Manuscripts,’ in Digital Humanities in Biblical, Early Jewish and Early Christian 
Studies (eds. Claire Clivaz, Andrew Gregory and David Hamidović; Leiden: Brill, 2014), 
31-60. The transcriptions are to be made available online through the www.epistulae.com 
website. 

11 The collation program was developed by Dr. Catherine Smith at the University of 
Birmingham. As vL 58 will be included in a forthcoming published collation of the Old 
Latin evidence for the principal Pauline Epistles, the full data has not been included in 
this chapter. 
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In comparison with the editorial text of the Stuttgart Vulgate, VL 58 clearly 
presents a longer text of Paul: around half of the variants, both in the total 
sample and within each letter, involve additional material. Omissions, or to 
be more precise the absence of material present in the Stuttgart editorial text, 
make up 896. Transpositions, usually inversions of two or three words, account 
for 11%. The category of substitutions can be split between other forms of the 
same noun or verb (e.g., accusative for ablative, singular for plural, future for 
present etc.), accounting for around one-third, and different words, which 
make up the remaining two-thirds. The overall number of variation units is 
low, occurring at a frequency of five in every seven verses; substitutions affect 
less than 296 of the total words.!? The textual character of vr 58 is therefore 
close to the Stuttgart Vulgate. Furthermore, the number of variation units cor- 
responds to the length of each letter and the proportions of the categories are 
consistent throughout, indicating that all four letters share a similar transmis- 
sion history relative to the earliest text of the Vulgate as reconstructed by the 
Stuttgart editors. 

A qualitative survey of the variations in VL 58 with broader Latin biblical 
tradition is indispensable for clarifying the nature and origin of its text. At 
present, there is no edition of any of these letters in the Vetus Latina series: 
preliminary collations of Old Latin witnesses made by the COMPAUL project 
make possible a complete investigation of 1 Corinthians and Galatians, supple- 
mented for the other epistles by the apparatus of the Oxford Vulgate.!? The 
critical apparatus of the Stuttgart Vulgate provides information for 371 of the 
913 units. In 1 Corinthians and Galatians, however, one-third of the variations 
(126 of 380 units) are without parallel in the other manuscripts of Paul listed in 
the Vetus Latina register or the Stuttgart Vulgate. In part, this reflects the lack 
of evidence for pre-Vulgate traditions of Paul and the relatively sparse nature 
of the Stuttgart apparatus. As these unparalleled readings are distributed 
evenly across all categories, it is improbable that the majority of them were 
first introduced in VL 58: instead they are likely to be elements of existing tradi- 
tion in this relatively late manuscript. There are a few instances of errors and 
corrections which provide an indication of the tendencies of the copyist, but 


12  Inthe base text of the Stuttgart Vulgate used for this project, Romans to Galatians com- 
prise a total of 1,274 verses and 19,277 words. Some variants classed as substitutions affect 
two or more words. 

13 J. Wordsworth, HJ. White, et al., ed., Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
Latine. Pars Secunda—Epistulae Paulinae (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913-1941). 
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nothing to suggest difficulty in transcribing a heavily edited exemplar. Seven 
instances occur of eyeskip involving longer phrases: omissions at Rom 12:18, 1 
Cor 15:14, 15:29 and Gal 113-14, and duplications at Gal 2:6, 2 Cor 4:1 and 2 Cor 
12:14. The second instance of 2 Cor 4:1 features a change in word order (delay- 
ing the verb manifestetur) and in mortem for the previous in morte. In addition 
to betraying the type of variation for which the scribe may be responsible, such 
transpositions and fluctuations between accusative and ablative (often due to 
the weakness of final -m) are of little genealogical significance in themselves: 
the same is true of other common variations, including shorter omissions and 
alternations between similar terms such as nos and uos. 

The most interesting types of substitution are those which involve a differ- 
ent lexical item. Such variety characterises the earliest Latin biblical manu- 
scripts, in which alternative renderings are found for the same underlying 
Greek word. Several of the examples in VL 58 may reach back to this period, 
as they are attested by witnesses to the oldest continuous Latin text of Paul, 
namely the bilingual vL 75 (Codex Claromontanus, Paris, Bibliothèque natio- 
nale de France, grec 107), VL 89 (Budapest, National Széchényi Library, Cod. 
Lat. 1) and the commentary of Ambrosiaster. In 1 Corinthians and Galatians, 
the chief such readings are immolantur where the Vulgate reads sacrificantur 
at 1 Cor 8:1, meliora for maiora at 1 Cor 12:31, and Petro for Cephae at Gal 2:14. 
In Romans, they include magnificauit for glorificauit at 8:30, reddente for per- 
hibente at 93, suscitauit for excitauit at 10:9, approprinquauit for appropriauit 
at 1332, resurrexit for reuixit at 14:9 and consolationis for solacii at 14:9, while 
2 Corinthians offers feci for fui at 12:11. There are similar substitutions not par- 
alleled in these three witnesses: reuelauit for manifestauit at Rom 119, ordine 
for sensu at Rom 14:5, idolatrae for idolorum cultores at 1 Cor 10:7, uelamen 
for potestatem at 1 Cor 1110, consolamur for exhortamur at 2 Cor 1:6, quamdiu 


14 The principal characteristics are the repetition of words found earlier in the verse, such 
as manducauit for indicauit in 1 Cor 10:28 and animam for spiritum in 1 Cor 15:45, and 
misreading or replacement with a common alternative, e.g. ministerio for mysterio in 
1 Cor 2:7 (but also misterio for ministerio at 2 Cor 9:1), non solum for non sum in 1 Cor 9:2, 
perseuerantia for praesentia at 1 Cor 16:17, nos for non at 2 Cor 4:5, spem for speciem in 
2 Cor 5:7, nam etsi for tametsi at 2 Cor 12:11, eorum for eodem in 2 Cor 12:18 and non for nam 
in Gal 5:6. At1 Cor 877, the addition of hunc after idoli may stem from a misreading of nunc 
(or the early alternative adhuc). The reading sanctam rather than secundum at Rom 14:15 
is likely to be a misreading of the abbreviation scdm as scam; gloriam for gratiam at 2 Cor 
9:14 may have arisen in a similar way. At Rom 1:22, where ceciderunt has been misread as 
the more common crediderunt, non is added before the verb in order to make sense in the 
context: this correction to an error suggests that it may have happened at an earlier stage 
in transmission. 
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for dum at 2 Cor 5:6 and saeculum saeculi for aeternum at 2 Cor 9:9.» The col- 
lation also lists a handful of differing connectives, pronouns or prepositions 
typical of Old Latin variation: in 1 Corinthians these comprise in for Vulgate 
ad at 1:8, quoniam for quia at 1:26, uos for se at 318, huiusmodi for eiusmodi 
at 5:11, quia for quod at 6:7, autem for uero at 7:7, enim for ergo at 7:26, ut non 
for ne at 8:13, ac for atque at 11:5, quoniam for quod at 11:14, se ipsum for semet 
ipsum at 14:4, quidem for enim at 15:21 and propter for per at 15:31. Around thirty 
variations involve the preposition in compound verbs, such as glorificemur for 
conglorificemur at Rom 8:17, reaedifico for aedifico at Gal 2:18 and permanserint 
for maneant at 1 Cor 7:8: these three examples are all matched by the earliest 
witnesses. 

Other non-Vulgate forms in vL 58 also correspond to Old Latin tradition. 
These include some omissions and transpositions as well as additional mate- 
rial. At 1 Cor 15:14, both vr 58 and vL 75 not only omit si autem Christus non 
resurrexit through eyeskip but also omit ergo, making a better match with 
the previous phrase: both could, however, have happened independently. A 
handful of readings not matched by Old Latin biblical codices are paralleled 
in Ambrosiaster, including the word order qui autem plantat at 1 Cor 3:8, the 
addition of dei after uirtutis at 1 Cor 2:4 and gratiam at Gal 2:9, panem hunc 
at 1 Cor 11:27 and deo meo at 1 Cor 1438. Ambrosiaster is also the earliest wit- 
ness for the addition of interpretationes sermonum at the end of 1 Cor 12:28, 
harmonising this verse with the similar list at 1 Cor 12:10: although absent 
from Greek sources, this insertion is found in later Latin tradition including 
the Clementine Vulgate. A common Old Latin feature is the addition of hic to 
mundus, which often persists in Vulgate witnesses as well Ip 

The same mixed attestation in early and late Latin texts applies to some of 
the other additional material. There are five occasions on which a pronoun is 
added before a relative (ea quae in Rom 1:28, 2:4, 4:17 and 1 Cor 1:28, id quod in 
1 Cor 14:7): all of these are present in the Clementine Vulgate, but only the first 
four are attested in Old Latin witnesses. The inclusion of a genitive modifying 
the preceding noun is relatively common: ecclesia dei appears at1 Cor 11:18, 14:4 
and 2 Cor 8:24, filii dei at Rom 8:15, 8:23 and 9:4 and Gal 4:6, euangelium Christi 
at 1 Cor 9:18 and euangelium dei at Gal 2:2, mysterio Christi at 1 Cor 2:7 and cru- 
cis Christi at Gal 5:11. However, the last two and the very first of these have no 


15 Parallels for all of these, apart from Rom 14:5, are present in the Oxford Vulgate: uelamen 
at 1 Cor 1110 and saeculum saeculi at 2 Cor 9:9 are early readings with Greek support. 

16 VL 58 has hic before mundus where it is absent from the editorial text of the Stuttgart 
Vulgate at Rom 3:6, 1 Cor 1:21, 2:12, 4:9, 6:2, 1430; 2 Cor 112 and after mundus at Gal 4:3. Five 
of these eight are also present in the Clementine Vulgate. 
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support in Old Latin manuscripts or the apparatus of the Oxford Vulgate. The 
expansion of divine names, such as the addition of Christus (and dominus nos- 
ter) where the Vulgate has only Jesus, is also characteristic of early and later tra- 
dition.!” Two of the principal verses referring to the Eucharist in 1 Corinthians 
are both substantially longer than in the Stuttgart Vulgate, as shown by the text 
in bold below: 


quoniam unus panis et unum corpus multi sumus; omnes quidem de uno 
pane et de uno calice participantur. unum corpus sumus Christi. (1 Cor 


10:17) 


et gratias agens benedixit ac fregit et dixit: accipite et manducate. hoc est 
corpus meum quod pro uobis tradetur. hoc facite inmeam commemoratio- 
nem. (1 Cor 11:24) 


In 1 Cor 10:17, the first et is in Augustine and et de uno calice is found in all 
Old Latin sources but the final phrase appears to be unique to this manu- 
script. Likewise, the majority of Old Latin witnesses expand the phrase pro 
uobis in 1 Cor 11:24, but benedixit ac has no support and accipite et manducate 
is only found in later manuscripts (VL 7, 51, 109, the recension of Alcuin and 
the Clementine Vulgate).!® Some of the Old Testament citations in Romans 
feature similar extra material. In Rom 13:9, the insertion of non falsum testimo- 
nium dices is paralleled in Greek and Old Latin tradition, but the addition of 
uxorem proximi tui after non concupisces (deriving from the original context of 
Exod 20:17) is poorly attested. The addition of sicut stellae caeli et sicut harena 
maris in Rom 4:18, found in some bilingual manuscripts, conflates Gen 15:5 with 
Gen 22:17. The doublet in lapidem offensionis et in petram scandali at the end 
of Rom 9:32 is an anticipation of the following verse, and was corrected by a 
later hand. 

A considerable number of the additions in VL 58 are doublets, combining 
Old Latin renderings with the Vulgate form. These normally arise when two 
different witnesses are compared and alternative forms are written above the 
line or in the margin, which are then incorporated into the biblical text of a 


17 There are examples in VL 58 at Rom 1:6, 2:16, 3:26, 4:24, 6:11, 8:1 and 15:30; 1 Cor 2:13, 4:17, 
5:5, 9:1, 11:23, 15:3, 16:22 and 16:23; 2 Cor 4:5, 11:3 and 11:31; Gal 6:17. 

18 The Oxford Vulgate's inclusion of Ambrosiaster in support of accipite et manducate relies 
on a later printed edition, unrepresentative of the earliest text. 
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subsequent copy.!? Thus, at Rom 11:36, 16:27 and Gal 1:5, we have honor et gloria 
for 86&«, with a claritate in claritatem et a gloria in gloriam for and ddEn¢ elc óóËov 
at 2 Cor 3:18. Other examples include scandalizatur aut contristatur (Rom 14:15, 
Avneitat), both proprio and suo at Rom 8:32, uirtutem et dominationem D Cor 
15:24, Öbvanıv), opportunum uel uacuum (1 Cor 16:12, as part of ötav evxatojon), 
consolatione exhortatione at 2 Cor 1:6 and exhortamini et consolamini at 2 Cor 
13:11 (both for napaxadéw). 2 Corinthians also has ex multis personis facierum 
(xu, npoownrwy), cogitationes eius uersutias (2:11, vorjuoxva) mercedis remunera- 
tionem (6:13, @vrınıodiav), praesentes sumus foris (10:11, napövres) and uirtute et 
patientia (12:12, dmopovy}). There are some longer phrases: non dilectam meam 
dilectam meam et non misericordiam consecutam consecutam, which brings the 
literal translation of Rom 9:25 (thv ox Yyanınuevnv jyannpévyy) together with 
the Vulgate text; non multi fortes non multi potentes in 1 Cor 1:26, both for od 
Toroi Suvatot; humiliamur sed non confundimus and deicimur sed non perimus, 
both representing xataBaddouevot KA’ op àroMvpevoi in 2 Cor 4:9, and sed 
adiutores sumus in Christo Iesu et cooperatores gaudii uestri for «Ad cvvepyot 
&gyev THS XapQç Duddy in 2 Cor 1:24, where it is tempting to imagine that the intro- 
duction of Christo stems from a misreading of xapäs as the nomen sacrum xps. 
In addition, ut detis curam deo pro me at the end of Rom 15:30 may be a doublet 
for the Vulgate ut adiuuetis me in orationibus pro me ad deum (ovvaywvioacdal 
por Ev toic Mpocevyats UmEp &po0 mps Tov 026v), although the Old Latin tradition 
here has ut sollicitudinem inpertiamini mihi in orationibus uestris ad deum. 
Lists of virtues and vices are a particularly rich field for the multiplication 
of readings. In Rom 1:29, VL 58 has three extra terms: impudicitia (after for- 
nicatione), otiositate (after nequitia) and murmuratores (before susurrones). 
Each of these is attested elsewhere as an alternative translation of the Greek 
underlying its partner term. In the second half of Rom 8:38, VL 58 reads neque 
principatus neque uirtutes neque instantia neque futura neque potestates neque 
fortitudo, corresponding to the sequence of the majority of Greek manuscripts 
and vL 89 for the first four terms but then adding two further translations of 
duvauets in addition to uirtutes, of which potestates is the regular plural while 
fortitudo derives from an itacistic reinterpretation as the singular dövauıc. This 
triple rendering shows that the text of vL 58 stems from an assembly of dif- 
ferent Latin readings rather than comparison with Greek; it goes one step 
further than Alcuin and the Clementine Vulgate, which have uirtutes and for- 
titudo but not potestates. At 1 Cor 5:10, there is an addition of aut maledicis 


19 As it was also conventional in some traditions to indicate corrections above the word or 
in the margin, it is possible that while some copyists combined the two readings into a 
conflated form, others replaced the original form in the text with the alternative. 
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after auaris. While there is no Greek match for this here, 7 Ao(8opoc is found 
after in Ñ cidwAoAdtoys the following verse and there is at least one Vulgate 
manuscript which inserts the plural after 9 ciSwAoAdtpats in 5:10. It therefore 
seems that this was added in the wrong place in VL 58 or one of its ancestors, 
perhaps at the corresponding place in the line above. In the lists of virtues 
and vices in Gal 5:19-23, there are four terms not present in the editorial text 
of the Stuttgart Vulgate but widely attested in Old Latin and Vulgate manu- 
scripts: impudicitia after fornicatio, patientia after longanimitas, mansuetudo 
after benignitas and castitas after continentia. While there is also fluctuation 
in Greek tradition, most of these can be seen as alternative renderings of the 
same term. This trend towards inclusivity can also be seen in a practice which 
appears to be peculiar to VL 58: at the conclusion of the vice lists in 2 Cor 12:21 
and Gal 5:26, we find the addition of et cetera in order to cover any sins not 
already mentioned! 

The origin of the doublets as annotations later incorporated into the bibli- 
cal text is supported by another category of additions which may be character- 
ised as explanatory glosses, either written in the margins or supplied from the 
context.?? For example, in Rom 7:15, the manuscript has non enim quod uolo 
bonum hoc ago sed quod odi malum illud facio, an expansion found in a num- 
ber of Latin witnesses. At Rom 8:26, inenarrabilis is followed by the gloss quae 
nobis exprimi non possunt?! while the unintelligibility of lingua at 1 Cor 14:19 is 
emphasised by the addition of obscura. The laconic phrase ex Aristoboli at Rom 
16:11 is expanded with domo (as in other manuscripts), while at 2 Cor 2:9 the 
banal addition scripsi hanc epistulam appears to be unique to this manuscript. 
A typically Pauline expression, secundum propositum gratiae eius (or dei), is 
inserted in both Rom 3:26 and 4:5, although Latin parallels are only attested for 
the latter verse. There are other examples of contextual improvements of the 
narrative which apparently lack Greek precedents. In Rom 9:0, it is noted that 
Rebecca had two sons (ex uno concubitu habens duos filios) with the further 
addition of ex before Isaac to show that the proper noun refers to their father. 
Although the modification of the question of 1 Cor 2:16, quis enim cognouit sen- 
sum domini nisi spiritus domini?, could be attributed to theological concerns, 


20 On the longstanding tradition of glosses and interpolations in the Pauline epistles, see 
G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum. The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy, 1946 (Oxford: Oxford University Press and The British 
Academy, 1953), 162-171. 

21 A number of Vulgate manuscripts have this gloss in the form quae uerbis exprimi non 
possunt, which offers a closer match for inenarrabilis: in VL 58, nobis appears to be a 
misreading. 
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it is more prosaically explained as a repetition of the phrase from a similar 
context five verses earlier. The addition of nihil domini sit non subiectum ei after 
omnia subiecta sunt sine dubio in 1 Cor 15:27 looks like a brief summary of the 
content of this passage. At 1 Cor 7:39, the legal situation is clarified as liberata 
est a lege uiri, while the goal of Paul's slavery is explained in 1 Cor 7:39 as ut 
plures lucri facerem ad fidem Christi. The failure of the sinners to be justified 
in Christ in Gal 2:17 is explained by the repetition of ex operibus legis from the 
previous verse. Conversely, sed est in illo est at the end of 2 Cor 1:18 is an antici- 
pation of the following verse where the ambivalent response is surpassed by 
the positive. The additional observation in 2 Cor n:5 that the “super apostles” 
preceded Paul (magnis apostolis qui ante me fuerunt), however, sits uneasily 
with his assertion of his own priority in the preceding verses: perhaps it is a 
reminiscence of the nobiles in apostolis qui et ante me fuerunt in Rom 16:7. 

The inclusion of proper nouns may also derive from marginal notes, such as 
the sources of Old Testament citations. At Rom 11:26 and 2 Cor 6:2, the biblical 
text of VL 58 identifies the quotation as being in Isaia; this was presumably also 
the intention for the citation of Isaiah 52 at Rom 2:24, where the manuscript 
actually reads sicut scriptum est in Asia! On three occasions in 2 Corinthians, a 
"brother" is explicitly named: in 818 and 12:18 it is Luke and at 8:22 it is Apollo. 
Ati Cor 16:11, the detail is added that Paul is waiting for Timothy to arrive with 
the brothers in Epheso.?? The naming of Paul himself at 1 Cor 5:3 (ego quidem 
Paulus) and 2 Cor12:9 (dixit mihi sufficit tibi Paule) appears to be peculiar to this 
manuscript, although there is apostolic precedent elsewhere (e.g., 2 Cor 10:1, 
Gal 5:2). There are also five instances of the insertion of the vocative fratres, 
characteristic of Pauline style (Rom 6:3 and 13:1 1 Cor 1:12 and 4:16; Gal 6:17). It 
may be that these stem from an ancestor marked up for lectionary reading, as 
liturgical practice was to include this in the first phrase of each Pauline lection 
regardless of the continuous-text tradition.?? 

Some of the extra material not already mentioned has parallels in Greek 
manuscripts. This includes in omnes et super omnes at Rom 3:22, the addition of 
ad mortem at Rom 6:16, humanae sapientiae at 1 Cor 2:4, the explanatory et non 
apud fratres in 1 Cor 6:6, the additions of ad cenam in 1 Cor 10:27, corruptibile 
hoc induerit incorruptionem et in 1 Cor 15:54 (harmonising with the previous 
verse), notum uobis facio quoniam at 1 Cor 16:12 and apud quos et ego hospitor 


22 This is consistent with the Euthalian tradition, also added in Codex Vaticanus, that 
1 Corinthians was written in Ephesus. Latin witnesses prefer Philippi as the origin of this 
letter: see C.-B. Amphoux, "Les lieux de rédaction des lettres de Paul d'aprés la tradition 
manuscrite,' BABELAO 2 (2013): 87-104. 

23 See further Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 175-180. 
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at 1 Cor 16:19, dei inuisibilis at 2 Cor 4:4 (harmonising with Col 1:15), doctrinae 
euangelii at the end of 2 Cor 5:19, substantia gloriae in 2 Cor 9:4, and the addi- 
tions of non credere ueritati in Gal 33 and nemini consenseritis in Gal 5:7. All of 
these are already well attested in Latin tradition, despite their absence from 
the editorial text of the Stuttgart Vulgate, and this is the most likely reason for 
their appearance in VL 58 rather than direct contact with Greek. 

Several similarities between the text of vL 58, the ninth-century recension 
of Alcuin and the sixteenth-century Clementine Vulgate have already been 
mentioned. The latter two witnesses, both of which represent internal revi- 
sions of the Latin text, frequently appear together in the Stuttgart apparatus 
in support of longer readings as well as changes in word order. In fact, VL 58 
agrees with the Clementine Vulgate in no fewer than 304 of the 371 variation 
units reported in the Stuttgart Vulgate. It even shares eight readings which are 
noted as unique to the Clementine Vulgate among the witnesses used in the 
Stuttgart edition: the addition of est in Rom 9:5, of et prohibiti sumus usque 
adhuc in Rom 15:22,24 of hunc after panem in 1 Cor 11:27, of in after multos at 
2 Cor 4:15 and of aliquid before audit at 2 Cor 12:6; the word order ecclesiam 
eorum at Rom 16:5 and enim est at 1 Cor 2:14; the diminutive aliquantulum for 
aliquantum at 1 Cor 16:7. Further investigation reveals other support for many 
of these: the last two, for instance, are found in Ambrosiaster and at least one 
Old Latin manuscript. Nonetheless, their adoption in later forms of the Vulgate 
means that they are not necessarily markers of early tradition when found in 
more recent texts. The high proportion of agreements with the Clementine 
Vulgate suggests that VL 58 is closer to the manuscripts used two centuries 
later for this edition than the initial form of the Vulgate represented by the 
Stuttgart text. Even so, most of the doublets and a number of glosses in the 
biblical text of VL 58 are not found in the Clementine Vulgate, indicating that 
this manuscript stands somewhat apart from the later tradition. 


In conclusion, the longer text of Paul in VL 58 stems from a number of sources, 
despite the presence of trends which might lend it the appearance of a single 
coherent recension when compared with the editorial text of the Stuttgart 
Vulgate. The Old Latin element, in the form of different renderings of the same 
underlying Greek words, is minimal: it is in keeping with the small propor- 
tion of earlier readings found in all Vulgate manuscripts. In one of the ances- 
tors of this manuscript, however, the text of the epistles was compared with a 
Latin witness from a slightly different tradition, and alternative translations 
and additional material (probably including the extra phrases also present 


24 The Clementine Vulgate actually reads the singular, prohibitus sum. 
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in Greek tradition) were noted.?5 In a later copying, these were incorporated 
into the biblical text, perhaps at the same time as certain other annotations 
made for exegetical purposes. However, the text has also been adjusted with 
the goal of making it easier to read, providing clarification by the insertion of 
prepositions, pronouns, auxiliary verbs and so on, as well as the anticipation 
or repetition of text in neighbouring sentences and occasionally more distant 
harmonisations. The presence of many of these internal adjustments in the 
recension of Alcuin and the Clementine Vulgate suggests that this was a com- 
mon and ongoing practice: the Latin text of Paul seems to have grown steadily 
longer over the centuries through a variety of accretions, some with ancient 
roots, others more recent and still others peculiar to individual witnesses. 
The physical characteristics of vL 58, with its small format, uniform text, 
Langtonian chapter divisions and consistent system of cross references, char- 
acterise it as a book for the fourteenth-century travelling scholar, representing 
the contemporary state of the New Testament text. It is at some remove from 
the tradition of the great pandects, let alone the earlier stages in the transmis- 
sion of the Latin Bible. 

Despite the fascinating history of its text, this analysis has shown that vL 58 
should not be considered as a witness to the Old Latin tradition of Paul: its lon- 
ger text is part of the development which led to the Clementine Vulgate. In the 
light of this, it may be desirable to revisit the text of Acts in this manuscript, 
hitherto identified as Old Latin on the grounds of the presence of interpola- 
tions. Of the 48 variation units in which vL 58 is cited in the apparatus of the 
twenty-eighth edition of Nestle-Aland, there are only nine in which its reading 
is not supported by any other Latin evidence.?96 Might it be the case that its 
longer text of Acts developed in a similar way to its text of Paul, mostly through 
harmonisation and internal expansion, representing a fuller, late Vulgate tra- 
dition of this book rather than a direct source for Old Latin forms? With the 
Vetus Latina edition of Acts currently in preparation, an answer to this ques- 
tion may soon be forthcoming. 


25 Itis possible that this could have been one or more commentaries rather than (or as 
well as) a continuous text manuscript of the New Testament. The material shared with 
Ambrosiaster may provide a hint of this. 

26 The nine readings for which vL 58 (w) is the only Latin witness cited are at Acts 7:24 
(addition of a phrase), 11:20, 15:38 and 18:20 (addition of 1-3 words), 1914 (a very long 
addition), 21:39 (a parallel with another verse of Acts), 2538 (change of case), 25:22 (addi- 
tion of 2 words) and 27:34 (change of person). Four of these have the siglum in brackets, 
indicating that VL 58 does not offer an exact correspondence with the Greek variant. In 
contrast, VL 51 (gig) and VL 54 (p), more clearly characterised Old Latin witnesses in Acts, 
appear in approximately 250 and 150 variation units respectively. 


CHAPTER 15 
A Short Textual Commentary on Galatians 


Tommy Wasserman 


1 Introduction 


The most widely used contemporary translation of the New Testament in 
Swedish was published in 1981 by the Swedish Bible Society! In 2014, the Society 
took the first steps towards a new version by commissioning a trial translation 
of two NT texts, the Lucan Travel Narrative (Luke 9:51-19:46) and Paul's Letter 
to the Galatians. In this connection, I was asked to be one of the consultants 
for the project. My task was to discuss significant textual problems relevant to 
the translation and to supply footnotes pertaining to these textual problems, a 
selection of which will accompany the new translation? In this essay, I present 
a revised version of a part of this material in the form of a "short textual com- 
mentary on Galatians." 

In my selection of passages, I will give particular attention to textual prob- 
lems where I prefer a reading that differs from at least one of the following two 
influential editions: (1) the 28th edition of Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum 
Graece (NA?8); (2) The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition (SBLGNT) edited by 
Michael W. Holmes.? During my work on this essay, Stephen Carlson's special 
study on the text of Galatians was published.* Carlson's reconstructed text dif- 
fers from NA?? in twelve places, seven of which I will discuss here (1:3; 1:8; 1:11; 
2:12; 2:20; 4:25; 5:24).° 


1 Nya Testamentet. Bibelkommissionens utgåva 1981 (Stockholm: Swedish Bible Society, 1981). 

2 The translator of Galatians, Jonas Holmstrand of Uppsala University, provided me with a list 
of textual problems to be treated, and a few more were added in a second phase. The trial 
translation has been published as När tiden var inne . . . Provöversättning av Lukasevangeliet 
9-19 och Galaterbrevet (Uppsala: Bibelsällskapets förlag, 2015). 

3 Kurt Aland et al, eds, Novum Testamentum Graece (28th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 2012); Michael W. Holmes, ed., The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature; Bellingham: Logos Bible Software, 2010). 

4 Stephen Carlson, The Text of Galatians and its History (WUNT 2/385; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2014). 

5 The differences in the five passages that I leave out (1:4; 112; 117; 419; 4:30) have little or no 
distinction in meaning. For a summary, see Carlson, Galatians, 250—252. Carlson states two 
reasons for the contrast with the Nestle-Aland edition: (1) a different view of the history of 
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The method I apply is reasoned eclecticism, the dominant practice in con- 
temporary textual criticism, which takes into account external and internal 
evidence.® External evidence pertains to the physical textual witnesses, their 
date, source, and relationship to other textual witnesses, whereas internal evi- 
dence depends partly on considerations of the habits of scribes and various 
palaeographical features in the manuscripts (transcriptional evidence) and 
partly on considerations of what the author was likely to have written (intrin- 
sic evidence).? 

The editors of Nestle-Aland (the Alands et al.) and of sBLGNT (Holmes) 
use the same general approach, but with some differences, in particular in 
regard to the evaluation of external evidence, which is guided by the editors' 
particular view of the history of the NT text. The current text of Galatians in 
NA28 has remained unchanged since the 26th edition (identical to UBs?), and 
the editors behind it were largely influenced by the views of B.F. Westcott and 
F.A. Hort.? In practice, this means that they assigned the greatest weight to 


the text where Carlson explicitly proposes a stemma codicum for Galatians; and (2) a greater 
reliance on "recent research on linguistic pragmatics of the Greek article, word order, and 
conjunctive particles, which affects certain difficult variants (ibid., 250). 

6 Michael W. Holmes is one of the most influential proponents of this method and has 
described and applied the approach in several important publications spanning sev- 
eral decades. See Michael W. Holmes, *Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research. Essays on the Status 
Quaestionis (2nd ed.; eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 771-802 (including the bibliography on 778n33). Alternative approaches rely primarily 
on either internal evidence (generally referred to as “thoroughgoing eclecticism”), or external 
evidence (“historical documentary,’ “Majority text” or “Byzantine priority” approaches). See 
J.K. Elliott, “Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism,” in idem, 745- 
770; and Maurice A. Robinson, “New Testament Textual Criticism: The Case for Byzantine 
Priority," TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism [http://purl.org/TC ] 6 (2001): pars. 1-113. 

7 For a detailed discussion of these criteria, see Tommy Wasserman, “Criteria for Evaluating 
Readings in New Testament Textual Criticism,” in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research, 579-612. 

8 B.F. Westcott and FJ.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (2 vols.; London: 
Macmillan, 1881-1882). As Bruce Metzger explains, "The international committee [includ- 
ing Kurt Aland] that produced the United Bible Societies Greek New Testament, not only 
adopted the Westcott and Hort edition as its basic text, but followed their methodology in 
giving attention to both external and internal consideration" (“The Westcott and Hort Greek 
New Testament— Yesterday and Today,’ The Cambridge Review 103 (1981): 75. For the sig- 
nificance of Westcott and Hort's edition, see J. Neville Birdsall, "The Recent History of New 
Testament Textual Criticism (from Westcott and Hort, 1881, to the present), ANRW 2.26.1 (ed. 
H. Temporini and W. Haase; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992). 
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witnesses affiliated to the Alexandrian, or “Neutral” text-type to use the term 
of Westcott and Hort, whereas they viewed the "Western" text and its repre- 
sentatives as an early but largely corrupt text, and the Byzantine textual tradi- 
tion, reflected in the majority of Mss (mostly minuscules), as a late secondary 
text that independently cannot preserve the earliest text. The approach is best 
reflected in the accompanying Textual Commentary produced by Bruce M. 
Metzger on behalf of the UBS/NA editorial committee.? 

In the introduction to the Textual Commentary, the UBS Committee 
divides the textual witnesses (in the epistles) into: Primary Alexandrian: ^9 
N B Sahidic (in part), Clement of Alexandria, Origen (in part) and most of the 
papyrus fragments; and Secondary Alexandrian: A (C) H I V 33 81104 326 1739. 
The chief witnesses of the “Western” text in Galatians are the Greek-Latin 
bilinguals D F G, Greek Fathers to the end of the third century, Old Latin Mss 
and early Latin Fathers. Finally, the Byzantine text is represented by L, 049 and 
most minuscules.!? 

Unfortunately, Holmes has not yet produced an equivalent textual com- 
mentary for his edition, explaining in detail his textual decisions in critical pas- 
sages. However, he has acknowledged that his version of reasoned eclecticism, 
as reflected in the SBLGNT, is particularly influenced by the views of Günther 
Zuntz.!! Zuntz described the textual tradition of the New Testament (includ- 
ing Paul's letters) as a broad stream with two main currents—Western and 
Eastern—flowing from an ancient “reservoir,” representing the earliest stages 


9 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994 [1st ed., London: United Bible Societies, 1971; corr. ed., 
1975])- 

10 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 15*16*. 

11 See Günther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum. The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1946 (Oxford: Oxford University Press and The 
British Academy, 1953). As Holmes states concerning those passages where the SBLGNT 
deviates from other major editions, "In all cases, a decision as to which variant reading to 
print was made on the basis of a reasoned evaluation of the available evidence, utilizing 
the reasoned eclectic approach I have long advocated in conjunction with a view of the 
history of the transmission of the New Testament texts influenced in particular by Zuntz 
and by Wachtel...Edited using a methodology similar to that of the NA/UBs Editorial 
Committee but influenced by a different view of the history of the transmission of the 
text, the SBLGNT offers in many instances an alternative assessment of the textual data, 
one that takes into account as much of the available data as possible, reflects develop- 
ments and advances in the discipline's understanding of the history of the text, as one 
editor sees them.” See Michael W. Holmes, "The sBL Greek New Testament. Papers from 
the 2011 SBL Panel Review Session,” TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism [http://purl. 
org/TC ] 17 (2012): 6-7. 
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of the tradition (originals and early copies).!? For Zuntz, Western readings in 
non-Western witnesses did not represent secondary "intrusions" into an other- 
wise pure text, but rather pointed to the antiquity of the reading, originating 
from that same ancient "reservoir"? 

Consequently, Zuntz identified Dip as a "proto-Alexandrian" witness to the 
Pauline letters, that particularly reflected this ancient "element, common to 
the earliest Eastern and to the Western traditions...a survival from a pre- 
‘Alexandrian’ and pre-"Western' basis."^ Holmes agrees with Zuntz that P*® is 
a "uniquely important manuscript" for the recovery of the Pauline letters and 
concludes that in many instances "it transmits the original wording," although 
at other times "it transmits many secondary (or occasionally even tertiary) 
readings which find support in other witnesses."5 This view of the Western ele- 
ment in ^6, as very ancient and sometimes original, is different from that of 
the UBS/NA editorial team, which generally regards it as prone to corruption.!® 

As for the Byzantine text, Zuntz regarded it as a late fixation of one of the 
streams, the Eastern tradition, albeit with some Western elements which were 
ancient remnants (possibly original readings) from the earliest stages of the 
tradition." Holmes draws out a critical implication of this view, namely that 
the Byzantine text alone can preserve original readings.'® In this connection, 
Holmes acknowledges the work of Klaus Wachtel, whose investigations into 
the history of the Byzantine text has shown that this text is not the product of 
a recension but rather the result of a long process of development with roots 
reaching back to the first phase of the manuscript tradition.!? 


12 For this metaphor see Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 142. For a graphic representation of “the 
stream of the tradition" see the chart inserted at the back. 

13 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 142. 

14 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 157. 

15 Michael W. Holmes, "The Text of P46: Evidence of the Earliest ‘Commentary’ on Romans?" 
in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Text and Their World (ed. Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias 
Nicklas; TENTS 2; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 189. 

16  Seein particular Metzger's Textual Commentary to Gal 1:6; 314. Cf. Rom 3:7; 4:19; 6:12; 8:23; 
113; 14:21; 1 Cor 3:3; 2 Cor 2:17. 

17 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 254. 

18 Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism,” 789. 

19 Klaus Wachtel, Der Byzantinische Text der Katolischen Briefe: Eine Untersuchung zur 
Enstehung der Koine des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 24; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995); idem, 
"Early Variants in the Byzantine Text of the Gospels," in Transmission and Reception: New 
Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. Jeffrey Childers and D.C. Parker; Ts 
Third Series 4; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006), 28-47; and idem, "The Byzantine Text 
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Significantly, Wachtel is one of the editors of the Novum Testamentum 
Graecum Editio Critica Maior (ECM), whose critical text will also form the 
basis for future Nestle-Aland editions.?? By applying the recently developed 
Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM), the editors are moving away 
from the old text-type terminology, although the traditional views of exter- 
nal evidence play an important role in the first stages of their approach 2 
Significantly, they emphasize that core witnesses of the Byzantine text are 
integrated in a networked structure of texts important for the reconstruction 
of the initial text (Ausgangstext).?? 

This recent development has largely confirmed the view of Zuntz and 
Holmes of the textual tradition as a broad stream where ancient readings may 
be preserved in any of the main currents (or "textual clusters"), including the 
Byzantine text.?? I share this view, and I look forward to the application of the 
CBGM to the Pauline Letters in the future to get a fuller view of the entire tex- 
tual tradition, so as to allow us to discern more clearly not only the major cur- 
rents, but also the many side currents of the textual stream. This progress will 
hopefully lead to greater control and precision in the application of criteria 
for evaluating readings.7^ In the meantime, we are dependent on the generally 
established views and principles of textual criticism. 


of the Gospels: Recension or Process?" (paper presented at the annual meeting of the SBL, 
New Orleans, 2009). 

20 Barbara Aland, et al., eds., Novum Testamentum Graecum Editio Critica Maior. Vol. 1v: The 
Catholic Letters (2d rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2013). 

21 This first stage involving an evaluation of “pre-genealogical evidence" was described in 
detail by Klaus Wachtel, "Constructing Local Stemmata for the Editio Critica Maior of 
Acts,” (paper presented at the annual meeting of the snTs, Szeged, 2014). For a general 
description of the CBGM, see Tommy Wasserman, "Criteria," 595-607. 

22 "As an important result of our work on the SCH to date, we have come to realise that 
several witnesses containing the Byzantine text in pure form features high rates of agree- 
ment...with the initial text A [Ausgangstext]. ... This raises the question as to which 
variants which had previously been rejected because of their Byzantine attestation qual- 
ify as initial text. Consequently, all passages in which the Byzantine text differed from the 
primary line [initial text] had to be reconsidered" (Editio Critica Maior 1v, 34*). 

23 Inhis study of the text of Galatians, Stephen Carlson applies a cladistic computer-assisted 
analysis and identifies a Western and Eastern branch as well as a very early textual cluster 
3p49-B (but Carlson avoids the label “Alexandrian” or “proto-Alexandrian”). Thus, Carlson's 
view of the textual history is close to Zuntz and Holmes. He shares their high regard of p46 
(and its closest relative Codex Vaticanus), although he is slightly more appreciative of the 
Western text and assigns less value to the Byzantine text. See Carlson, Galatians, 250. 

24 Wasserman, “Criteria,” 595. 
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The commentary includes a selection of the most significant textual problems 
in Galatians, including all passages where SBLGNT differs from NA?8 or where I 
prefer a reading that differs from any of these two editions. For each variation- 
unit, reading A is the text printed in NA?8. Right below the apparatus I indicate 
the reading of SBLGNT and the reading I prefer (Wasserman). 

My own judgment includes a symbol reflecting my general view of the 
“balance of probabilities,’ i.e., the state of the external and internal evidence, 
which is reflected in the subsequent commentary.?° 

The following symbols are used: 


{e+i} External and internal evidence unequivocally support a variant 
reading. 

{e>i} External evidence favors a variant reading, whereas internal evidence 
is ambiguous. 

{e<i} External evidence is ambiguous, whereas internal evidence favors a 
variant reading. 

{e=i} External and internal evidence are balanced or, alternatively, external 
evidence favors one variant reading, internal evidence another. 


amd 0600 natpòç vuv xai xvptov "Ingo Xpiotoö 8 A P V 33. 81. 326. 365. 

1241. 2464 ar b; Ambst 

B. dd Beat narpög xal xupiov Dén Incod Xpiorod P46.5vid B D F G H K L 104. 
630. 1175. 1505. 1739. 1881 M vg sy sa bomss 

C. ` amd P08 morpoç xai xuplou Incoü Xptotod 0278 al vg™ss 


SBLGNT:B 
Wasserman: B {e>i} 


The textual problem concerns the word order, and the choice is between read- 
ings A and B (reading C is supported by a few late witnesses and originates 
from either A or B—in the Vulgate tradition apparently from B). The question 


25 I proposed this as a new “rating system" in my monograph on Jude, where I compared it 
to earlier systems, most notably the one used by the UBs Committee in Metzger's Textual 
Commentary. That rating system has been abandoned in uBs°. In my opinion, a brief 
description of the state of evidence in regard to a variation-unit can be useful insofar as it 
stimulates readers to engage with the evidence for themselves. 
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is whether the pronoun guën, “our” belongs to God, “God our Father,’ or to the 
Lord, “our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Reading B has the strongest support by early and significant textual wit- 
nesses representing a wide array of textual clusters (Alexandrian, "Western" 
and Byzantine).26 However, some important witnesses attest to reading A 
(8 A 33 81). The UBs Committee prefers reading A, referring to Paul's usage of a 
similar greeting phrases elsewhere (Rom 1:7; 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Eph 1:2; Phil 1:2; 
Phlm 3) and suspects that a pious scribe changed the location of the pronoun 
to associate it to the "Lord Jesus Christ.”2” 

Stephen Carlson questions whether Paul consistently used the salutation 
“God our Father” at the time Galatians was written.?9 The salutation is attested 
in 1-2 Corinthians but is different in the early letter to the Thessalonians, xctptc 
piv xoi ciphvn, “Grace to you and peace” (1 Thess 1:1), where some later scribes 
apparently added the phrase “from God our father.” This salutation phrase is 
well attested in 2 Thess 1:2, but there the pronoun Yu®v, “our; is missing in 
significant witnesses (B D P oumid 33 1739 1881). Carlson, who instead prefers 
reading B, “our Lord Jesus Christ,” points out that its Christological emphasis 
would anticipate "the importance of Christ in the argumentation of the letter 
(e.g. 2:16),” whereas reading A (“God our Father") “is likely to be scribal assimi- 
lation to Rom 1:3, 1 Cor 1:3, 2 Cor 1:2, etc."29 


26 I have deliberately avoided the term “text type” for these known textual groups. Some 
scholars have recently called to abandon the concept of text types in light of new meth- 
ods for determining manuscript relationships in a more exact way, specifically the 
Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (cBGM). This method, however, has not yet been 
applied to the Pauline letters. There is a consensus that the various geographical locations 
traditionally assigned to the text types are incorrect and misleading. On the other hand, 
one can hardly deny that these three major groups exist no matter how, when and where 
they developed. Therefore, I use the term "textual clusters" as suggested by Eldon J. Epp, 
"Textual Clusters: Their Past and Future in New Testament Textual Criticism, in The Text 
of the New Testament in Contemporary Research. Essays on the Status Quaestionis (2nd 
ed.; eds. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; NTTSD 46; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 519-577. 
I have not adopted Epp's own labels for these clusters (A-text, B-text, C-text and D-text 
cluster), but retained their traditional designations. 

27 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 520. Cf. Carlson, Galatians, 91: "The former reading, ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ) puts more prominence on the common lordship of Jesus Christ that 
Paul shares with the Galatians, while the latter reading focuses more on the common 
fatherhood of God. In other words, the emphasis of the former is Christological, while the 
latter is theological.” 

28 Carlson, Galatians, 91-93. 

29 Ibid. 92-93. 
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In my opinion, the internal evidence is ambiguous. On the one hand, the 
addition of the phrase "from God our father" in 1 Thess 13 is an apparent 
harmonization, attested in 8 A 33 81 and the majority of Mss, to the almost 
identical letter opening in 2 Thess 13. On the other hand, that harmonistic 
addition is of less significance to Gal 1:3, where the main question is merely 
how scribes may have moved the pronoun Yyöv (“our”). The argument by the 
UBS Committee that the pronoun was moved for a “pious” reason is weak (no 
equivalent change has been made in Rom 1:7; 1 Cor 1:3 or 2 Cor 1:3). Carlson, 
who could not discern any transcriptional probabilities in favor of reading A, 
may have overlooked the fact that the phrase “our Lord Jesus Christ" is well 
attested in the Pauline corpus (Rom; 1-2 Cor; Gal; Eph; Phil; Col; 1-2 Thess; 1 
Tim), where it occurs ca. 30 times. Thus, Paul could well have used it here (as 
in Gal 624, 18), but, on the other hand, it may represent a harmonization to a 
well-known phrase widely used in early Christian literature. In conclusion, I 
prefer reading B on the basis of external evidence. 


1:6 
Xptotod 51 8 A B F° K L P V 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1505. 1739. 1881. 2464 
M f vg syP bo 

B. Ingod Xptotod D 326. 1241 syh** (Xpiotod 'Iyco0 vg™ss sa Hier) 

C. —46 F* G Hvid ar b; Mcion™ Tert Cep Ambst Pel 


D. 900 7 327 336 Or'*t Thretiem 


SBLGNT:A 
Wasserman: A {e=i} 


The main question here is whether the prepositional phrase ev xapırı, “in 
the grace,” stands on its own (reading C) or is accompanied by a qualifying 
genitive, Xptotod, “of Christ" (A); nood Xpıoroö, “of Jesus Christ" (B); or eod, 
“of God" (D). 

Reading A has strong and wide support in the textual tradition, primarily by 
Alexandrian and Byzantine witnesses but also by a part of the Western tradi- 
tion. The UBs Committee regards this as a difficult passage: On the one hand, 
the shorter reading C appears to be the original reading since it best explains 
the rise of the other readings—it is more likely that scribes added various attri- 
butes than that they omitted them. On the other hand, the Committee could 
not adopt a reading "supported by only part of the Western tradition" (includ- 
ing 46) and therefore decided to print Xpiotoö (A) but to enclose the word 
in square brackets to signal uncertainty.?° Holmes also includes the genitive 


30 Metzger Textual Commentary, 520—521. 
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attribute Xptoroö in spite of his higher regard of P48 in combination with 
ancient Western witnesses. 

Reading A is likely to be the earliest among the readings with the genitive 
attribute in light of its strong textual support and because the phrase is more 
difficult and unusual. The common attributes to xapıs in Corpus Paulinum 
(CP) are: tod 0:00 (Rom 5:15;1 Cor 1:4; Gal 2:21); tod xupiov Yju&v (1 Tim 1:14); Tod 
xuplov (vuv) Inooö Xpioroö (2 Cor 8:9; 13:13; Gal 6:18; Phil 4:23; 1 Thess 5:28; 
2 Thess 3:18; Phlm 25), or the combination tod 90d vuv xal xvptov "Incod 
Xptotob (2 Thess 132). On the other hand, the anarthrous Xpictod qualifies a 
number of other nouns?! The decision between reading A and C is indeed dif- 
ficult. The external evidence is in favor of reading A, whereas the internal evi- 
dence (mainly transcriptional) speaks slightly in favour of reading C. However, 
the word Xptotod was written as a nomen sacrum XAPIC XY (or XPY) in the Mss 
and could have been omitted by mistake.?? Therefore, I prefer reading A. 


18 

A.  ebücyyeAttncot ogtv DC*9 L 6. 33. 945 pm vg 

B. piy edayyeliiyraı Pid B H 630. 1175. 1739 

C.  evaryyeAtZetat dui K P 365. 614. 1505. 1881. 2464 pm 

D.  ópiv edayyedileron 0278 

E.  evayyeAt@ytat F G V ar; Cyp 

F. evayyeAtoyntat 8* b g; Mcion? TertPt Lef 

G.  evaryyeAlontat duty 82 A 81. 104. 326.1241 d; Mcion4 TertPt Ambst 
SBLGNT: A 


Wasserman: A {e<i} 


Does Paul refer to the gospel he has proclaimed “to you" (piv), i.e., to the 
Galatians more specifically, or does he refer to the gospel he has proclaimed 
(in his ministry in general), i.e., without an object (readings E-F)? This varia- 
tion is very early— Tertullian attests to both readings. On the basis of a new 


31  mveüpa Xpiotod (Rom 8:9); exjuorvoc Xpievoó (Rom 10:17); evAoyiacg Xpotod (Rom 15:29); vobv 
Xpugro0 (1 Cor 2:16); brypetas Xpıotod (1 Cor 4:1); MEAN Xpıotod (1 Cor 6:15). 

32 Ina detailed study of the most extensive early papyri, James Royse has demonstrated that 
these scribes more often omitted than added words. See James R. Royse, Scribal Habits 
in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2008), especially 
705-736 (ch. 10). 
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reconstruction of Marcion's text, I have included Mcion^ (Marcion according 
to Adamantius 1.6) as a witness to reading G.3? 

The readings E-F are closely related and can be counted together as attest- 
ing to the shorter text. Metzger points to the fact that the other readings differ 
in terms of word order, which is another sign that the shorter text is original. 
On the other hand, he suggests that there is a clear motive to omit the object, 
in order to make the statement more universal, so as to make the anathema 
applicable wherever another gospel is being preached. For this reason, the 
Committee decided to adopt reading A, albeit in square brackets.?^ 

In several letters, Paul refers to how he has proclaimed (or wished to pro- 
claim) the gospel to his addressees (“to you”; Rom 115; 1 Cor 151-2; 2 Cor 11:7) 
and this is true also in Galatians (1:8-9; cf. 416). Significantly, Paul explicitly 
repeats himself twice in the context: 


But even if we or an angel from heaven should proclaim to you a gospel 
contrary to what we proclaimed to you, let that one be accursed! (v. 8 
with reading A) 

As we have said before, so now I repeat, if anyone proclaims to you a 
gospel contrary to what you received, let that one be accursed! (v. 9)95 


It would be tempting for a scribe to add an object in v. 8 if it were missing, 
but, on the other hand, Paul explicitly repeats himself and does not refer to 
proclamation anywhere to anyone, except specifically to the Galatians (note 
that the other úp® in v. 8 as well as buds in v. 9 are textually certain). Therefore, 
I prefer to include the object. Since edayyeAiiyraı has wide support, the choice 
is between readings A and B. The word order with the object after the verb has 
stronger support (A, C and G) than the reverse order (B and D), which may 
reflect harmonization to the subsequent verse (buds eboryyeAtCetat nap’ d...).36 


33 See Jason D. BeDuhn, The First New Testament. Marcion's Scriptural Canon (Salem, OR: 
Polebridge, 2013), 229, 262. 

34 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 521. 

35 English translations are from the NRsv. 

36 Carlson, Galatians, 150-152, prefers reading B, basing his argument on discourse analy- 
sis. The placement of the previously unknown and unexpected subject, a heavenly angel, 
which is new and important to Paul's argument, becomes emphasized by the preverbal 
placement of the pronoun in v. 8. At the same time, Carlson points out concerning the 
word order that, "To the extent that harmonization could have affected the placement of 
the pronoun, that harmonization could go in either direction; scribes could have been 
tempted to assimilate either to v.8b, after the verb... or to v.gb... before the verb" (ibid., 
151-152). 
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rn 

A. yao 8!B D*<F G 33 lat sa 

B. de 46 8&*2 A DIK LP V 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739. 1881. 2464 M 
b vg™s sy bo 

C. ` ou 0278 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: A {e<i} 


The choice is between reading A or B. Reading with the conjunction ya, “for,” 
Paul more clearly connects to what he has said previously, in order to further 
clarify his point—his gospel and the task to proclaim it comes from Christ: “If 
I were still pleasing people, I would not be a servant of Christ. For (yao) I want 
you to know, brothers and sisters, that the gospel that was proclaimed by me 
is not of human origin" (NRsv).?? On the other hand, the connection to the 
preceding line of the argument becomes weaker with the conjunction 6¢; then, 
the statement is not a further clarification of what has been said, but rather 
introduces a new line of thought, a new section of the letter (cf. nıv).38 

The manuscript support is evenly divided. The uBs Committee prefers read- 
ing A, and regards B as a possible harmonization to 1 Cor 15:1 and 2 Cor 81 where 
the same verb yvwpilw is followed by de (without textual variation).3? Carlson 
points out that it is impossible to resolve the matter by appealing to general 
transcriptional probabilities—scribes may have changed conjunction in any 
direction.^? For Carlson, who prefers de (B), intrinsic evidence is compelling. 
He thinks the change from de to yap was made by scribes in order to clarify 
Paul's statement in the preceding verse that he was Christ's slave— because his 
gospel did not come from anybody else.*! 

Further, Carlson identifies three features reflecting a new letter section from 
v. ni (which he takes as support of 6¢): (1) Paul begins the sentence with a “dis- 
closure formula,” signaling to his addressees, “I am letting you know" (yvwpilw 
byiv); (2) The sentence contains the vocative &5eAgol, “brothers” which calls 


37 BDAG, S.V. Yap 2. 

38 . BDAG, S.V. dE2. 

39 Metzger Textual Commentary, 521. 

40 Carlson, Galatians, 17-18. However, Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 204, thinks that the 
change must have been from 6¢ to yap: "The superficial appropriateness of yd is here so 
striking that it could hardly have been dislodged if it had been in the text from the first. It 
owes its existence, here again, to a mistaken effort at clarifying the apostle's thought." 

41 Carlson, Galatians, 120, 185. 
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attention to new information; (3) Paul uses a rhetorical figure of speech, a pro- 
lepsis, where the subject of the subordinate clause, tò ebayyéAtov tò evaryyeAto dev 
bn’ épo, “the gospel that was proclaimed by me,” is raised from the ötı-clause 
to the independent clause in order to highlight the topic for the subsequent 
discourse. Finally, Carlson refers to two other passages, similar to Gal xu in 
several of these respects, where Paul uses 6¢ (1 Cor 15:1; 2 Cor 8:1).*? 

Carlson's argument that v. 11 introduces a new section of the letter is plau- 
sible. Even if the conjunction de is more natural in this connection, yap can 
also be used for this purpose, in particular when there is a connection to what 
has been said (cf. Gal 5:13).*? In my opinion, it is obvious that Paul refers back 
to v. 10, where he has asked two rhetorical questions reflecting accusations 
from opponents: “Am I now seeking human (dv@pwrotc) approval, or God's 
approval? Or am I trying to please people (&v0pomotc)?" This is followed by a 
proof in v. 10b: “If I were still pleasing people (àv0pootc), I would not be a 
servant of Christ.’ In v. n, Paul provides a further answer to the charges: the 
gospel he proclaims is not of human origin (odx Som xatà dvOpoomov).^* Finally, 
itis true that Paul uses the phrase yvopítt de óptv in 1 Cor 15:1 and 2 Cor 83, but 
there the connection to what has been said is lacking. In sum, I think reading 
A, yap better fits the context. 


115 

A.  evddoxnaev ó Deéc SA D K L P V 0278. 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1739. 
1881. 2464 M sy>** co; [rlt pt 

B. ` edddxycev ^46 B F G 629. 1505. lat syP; Irlat ptarm Epiph 


SBLGNT: B 
Wasserman: A {e<i} 


42 Ibid., 118. 

43 Stephen Runge, Discourse Grammar of the New Testament. A Practical Introduction for 
Teaching and Exegesis (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010), 52, "Tp can introduce a single 
clause that strengthens, or it may introduce an entire paragraph.” Note that uBs5 has a 
new paragraph with heading in v. n. 

44 In Carlson’s discussion of Gal 1:15, he acknowledges the clear connections with v. 10 (in 
the previous section): “For Gal 1:15, the contrast was already signaled in v.10, where Paul 
rhetorically asks if he is trying to appeal to people or to God... Verse 15, then, answers the 
question—it was God who was pleased... and the appositional participial clauses elabo- 
rate that answer by stating actions that can be done by God, not Paul's contemporaries" 
(Galatians, 106). 
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Under all circumstances, the semantic subject of the sentence is ó Beös, “God” 
(who has set apart and called Paul, and revealed his Son to him). If Paul left out 
the subject “God” (reading B), the participial phrase, ó agopicac, “he who set 
apart" becomes the subject. 

In this case, the majority of the UBs Committee decided to print ó deös (A), 
on the basis of stronger external evidence, but to enclose the words in square 
brackets, in view of the significant support for the shorter reading. However, 
Bruce Metzger and Allen Wikgren expressed their reservation against the deci- 
sion. A few early and significant witnesses, in particular P48 and B but also 
Western witnesses, omit 6 Deéc and scribes may well have wanted to clarify the 
subject, they argue. Conversely, they do not find any good reason why scribes 
should have deleted the words if they had been original.*5 

Carlson refers to a number of examples where Paul omits the subject 
“God” in Galatians: tod xaA&oavrog buds (1:6); 6 yàp evepyjous IIetpw (2:8); 6 ov 
emtyopnyav byiv...xal evepyav Suvepets Ev duty (3:5); Tod xaAodvtog Duds (5:8); 
and elsewhere (Rom 8:11; Phil 1:6; 1 Thess 5:24). On the other hand, he points 
out that Paul explicitly mentions God as subject “when there is a contrast with 
another entity" (see Rom 8:33-34, 9:22; 1 Cor 3:17; 2 Cor 4:6; Phil 2:13). A con- 
trast, he suggests, is signaled already by the rhetorical questions in v. 10 (is Paul 
appealing to people or to God?), which are answered in v. 15: It is God who 
chose Paul and revealed his Son to him.^9 The argument from intrinsic evi- 
dence speaks in favor of reading A. 

In regard to transcriptional evidence, an accidental haplography where O 
OC is omitted by a copyist from the sequence EYAOKHCEN O OC O APOPICAC 
is possible. In conclusion, I prefer reading A, primarily in view of internal 
evidence: 


2:6 
A. 609866 D^9 N A P V 0278. 33. 81. 104. 365. 614. 1175. 1241 
B. @&¢BCDFGKL 630.1505. 1739. 1881. 2464 M 


SBLGNT: B 
Wasserman: A {e<i} 


The article is printed in square brackets in nA2®. Reading A with the article has 
strong support by significant witnesses associated with the “Alexandrian” text 


45 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 521-522. 
46 Carlson, Galatians, 106. This argument, however, may be taken in favor of a new letter sec- 
tion at 1:10 (as in NA?) rather than 1:11 (contra Carlson). 
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(Dip 8 33 81), whereas reading B clearly has wider attestation.^" The decision 
must ultimately be based on internal evidence, in particular since this type of 
variation is not so genealogically significant—in this case, individual scribes 
could easily have added or dropped the definite article (cf. Mark 12:26; Luke 
18:19; 1 Cor 14:15; 2 Thess 2:16; 1 Pet 5:5; Rev 4:11).*8 

Carlson notes with other commentators that the reading without the article 
(B) makes "God" more emphasized.*? In this connection, he draws attention to 
Stephen Levinsohn's treatment of the passage: 


If anarthrous 9¢[6]¢ is read in Gal. 2:6c, then mpdcwnov davOpwmov precedes 
the negated verb because it is a point of departure (marking a shift from 
“what they actually were" in v. 6b). In turn, Deléle precedes the verb 
because it is a focused constituent... that is not negated (it occurs before 
the negative particle).5° 


Carlson further notes that anarthrous references to God are especially com- 
mon in “quasi-proverbial statements" (cf. Gal 6:7; 1 Tim 2:5).9! Thus, I agree with 
Carlson who prefers reading A, mainly from the viewpoint of transcriptional 
probability, since the presence of the article is the lectio difficilior. 


2:12 

A. MMovACDIHKLPY 0278. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739. 1881. 
2464 W ar f r vg sy co 

B. Adev P46 8 BD* FG 33 b dg; Ir'at 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: A {e<i} 


47 The “Western” text, reflected in D F G, has a different word order deös dvOpo mov mpdcwmov. 

48 Some textual variants are, by their nature, more or less likely to occur by chance. Hence, 
variants must be weighed as to their genealogical significance. See Gordon D. Fee, "On the 
Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Variation,” in Studies in the Theory and 
Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 67. Cf. 
the textual variation between yáp and de in Gal 5:17. 

49 Carlson, Galatians, 153, with references to Burton, Eadie, Lightfoot, Meyer and Weiss. 

50 Stephen Levinsohn, Discourse Features of New Testament Greek: A Coursebook on the 
Information Structure of New Testament Greek (2nd ed.; Dallas: sıL International, 2000), 
162. 

51 Carlson, Galatians, 154. 
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The verb “came” is either in the plural (A) or singular (B), and the variation of 
a single letter is significant for the understanding of the incident at Antioch. 

Reading B in singular, “but after he came" (YA9ev) has superior textual sup- 
port and is very difficult in the context (lectio difficilior), unless the subject 
in the preceding sentence is also in the singular, “someone [twa] came from 
James,” as attested by a few witnesses (P46 d gç r*; Ir!at). However, the UBS 
Committee assumes that the singular forms in both sentences in the verse 
(tva and 7A9ev) arose either because scribes imitated v. n, xe Sè A0ev Kyygác, 
or were influenced by the other verb endings in the context (-£v).53 

Carlson admits that the singular 7A9ev is awkward, but not impossible. He 
points out that if Paul really wrote in the singular, he perhaps restarted his 
account from v. 11 ("Ote 8£ $A0ev Kpäs eic Avrıöyeiav), referring to Cephas 
again, after providing some background information in v. 12a. This would sig- 
nificantly alter the understanding of what caused the incident—it was only 
the arrival of Cephas (who had already stopped eating with Gentiles), not that 
some people came from James, that caused him to stop eating. Di 

I am more inclined to agree with Metzger that, "the sense of the passage 
seems to demand the plural AA90v.”5 Verse 12, which is introduced with the 
conjunction ydp, clearly indicates the reason for Paul to confront Cephas. 
Before some people came from James, he used to eat (iterative imperfect) with 
the Gentiles, but (adversative £) when they arrived (aorist), Cephas began to 
withdraw and isolate himself (ünesteMev and dpwpılev interpreted as ingres- 
sive imperfect) in fear for those who promoted circumcision (cf. Acts 15:1). 

Hence, I prefer reading A in spite of the strong attestation for reading B, 
because I think the latter reading is too difficult in the context. Possibly, it arose 
as a harmonization to the phrase in v. 11, "Orte òè Abey, by scribes who were 
inattentive to the context. 


2:14 
A.  xoüobyi (ody 8* A 33. 1175. 1241) Tovdaixas Gig 8 A B C H P V 0278. 33. 81. 
104. 1175. 1241 


52 Reading B is, however, not lectio difficilior in 949 which has the singular in both sentences, 
but it is possible that twa is a secondary harmonization in this particular Ms because 
of the reading AAev. Irenaeus (only extant in Latin) also attests to the singular in both 
sentences. Note that ^9 has the reading cvvjcOtov (plural), “they used to eat (with the 
Gentiles),” which, in addition to Cephas, includes Paul and others in the table fellowship. 

53 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 523-524. 

54 Carlson, Galatians, 121-123. 

55 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 524. 
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B. xoi (-6. 630. 1739) oùx Tovdaixas De F G 6. 630. 1739 
C. Gg xal od (o0x D! L M) Tovdaixds DKL 326. 1505. 2464 M vg! 
D. (fc P*6 1881 ar b d; Ambst 


SBLGNT:B 
Wasserman: A {e>i} 


The reading with ovyi is a strengthened form of the common negative o)x.56 
This reading has the strongest manuscript support. In some witnesses, the iota 
seems to have been elided (ody) by scribes as a result of confusion whether 
‘Iovdaixas begins with an aspirate. The elided form could also have given rise 
to the reading o)x. 

The majority of witnesses attest to a different word order (C) where the verb 
Cs is transposed, and, according to Carlson, this transposition resulted in a de- 
emphasizing of the phrase xai obyi Iovdatxac¢, which lead to the substitution of 
ovx for ody! ($R). This scenario, however, does not explain reading B with obx and 
an intact word order. On the other hand, scribes could have wanted to amplify 
the statement with odyi (cf. 2 Cor 10:13 where odyi is secondary). The shorter 
reading of 3946 1881 al may be due to a haplography (&0vocàc— Iovdaixäg). 

In sum, the external evidence clearly favors ovyi, whereas transcriptional 
evidence is rather evenly balanced. Thus, I prefer reading A, ovyt. 


2:20 

A.  To0vlo0 roi Oeod N AC D! K K P V 0278. 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 
1739. 1881. 2464 M lat sy co; Cl 

B. “oÓ 60600 xai Xpictod P46 B D* F G (b) MVict 

C.  «o00&00 330 

D. ron 0&00 tod viod 1985 


SBLGNT:A 
Wasserman: B {e+i} 


The question here is whether the genitive attribute to the main word “faith,” 
tiottc, is “the Son of God,” tod viod tod Oeod (A) or “God and Christ,” tod Oeod xoi 
Xptotod (B). The anarthrous Xpıotoô can possibly be interpreted as a reference 
to one and the same person, “God and Christ.” 


56 . BDAG, s.v. ody. 
57 Carlson, Galatians, 234. 
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The UBs Committee points out that reading B is supported by several impor- 
tant witnesses, but can hardly be regarded as original since Paul never explic- 
itly speaks of God as the object of Christian faith. Reading A, on the other hand, 
has wide textual support and reflects Paul's common expression, tod viod tod 
Oeod, "the Son of God.” The Committee further points out that reading A best 
explains the origin of the others; they may be the result of a haplography, so 
that initially scribe(s) omitted to viod (reading C), and in a subsequent stage 
they improved the incongruous text by adding, either by restoring toô viod or 
xoi Xpuoro0 (B).58 

Bart Ehrman draws the attention to a fourth reading in minuscule 1985, tod 
Deco tod viod (D), “God, the Son,” which may have arisen as an alternative cor- 
rection of reading C. Moreover, Ehrman points out that even if a scribal error 
caused the textual variation, all the readings B, C and D are “orthodox” in that 
they more or less point to Christ as being God.59 

However, the weak support for reading C speaks against the explanation 
that an accidental omission explains the textual variation in this passage. The 
only example of omission is found in one late minuscule (330). On the other 
hand, accidental omissions involving nomina sacra are attested elsewhere in 
the textual tradition.59 

Carlson argues that reading B is the lectio difficilor, since it could be inter- 
preted as patripassianistic, i.e., that God is subject to suffering (“God and 
Christ, who loved me and gave himself for me"). From the viewpoint of intrin- 
sic probability, Carlson thinks that “God and Christ" fits the context well (both 
are mentioned in vv. 19 and 21). Although neither of the phrases "faith of/in 
God and Christ" or "faith of/in the Son of God" (readings A/B interpreted as 
either subjective or objective genitives) are attested elsewhere in Paul, he uses 
analogous constructions and speaks of the Christians' faith in God at several 
other places (1 Thess 1:8; Rom 4:23-24), as well as Abraham’s faith in God as a 
model for Gentile Christians (Gal 3:6, 8-9; Rom 4:3, 11—12).8! 


58 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 524. 

59 Bart Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 
86-87. 

60 See Tommy Wasserman, “The Son of God Was in the Beginning (Mk oU JTS 62 (2011): 
20—50. 

61 Carlson, Galatians, 100-101. For an example of a more likely anti-patripassianistic reading, 
see Acts 20:28, where the printed reading in NA? is the lectio difficilior: . . . thv èxxànoiav 
tod Oeo (v.l xuptov), Hv mEpteomoato Sta tod aluarog tod iðiov, which can be rendered 
“... the church of God (vl. the Lord) that he obtained with his own blood.’ Cf. Ehrman, 
Orthodox Corruption, 264; Metzger, Textual Commentary, 426. 
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I agree with Carlson's assessment, and would like to add the observation 
that the earliest attested correction of this passage in the manuscript tradition 
is in Codex Claromontanus (D 06), where reading B has been corrected to A 
probably sometime in the 7th century (D!). 

In sum, I prefer reading B, in view of the strong external support for read- 
ing B in Alexandrian and Western witnesses, and the fact that it is the lectio 
difficilior. In terms of Christology and soteriology, the expression and context 
is reminiscent of the passage in 2 Cor 5:19, “in Christ God was reconciling the 
world to himself.” 


3:21 

A. Tv EncyyeAtdv tod Oeod N AC DK L P V 0278. 33. 81. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 
1505. 1739. 1881. 2464 M lat sy co 

B. ` rëm EnayyeAtdv 0200 FG 

C. ` rëm EmaryyeAt@v XpıoTo 104. 

D. ` rëm EnayyeAtav P46 B d; Ambst 


SBLGNT:A 
Wasserman: A {e>i} 


The main question is whether the genitive attribute, tod 000, “of God” (A), a 
subjective genitive, was added to or omitted from the noun phrase "the prom- 
ises" (reading D). It is apparent that reading B has developed from reading A, 
whereas the singular reading C, Xpıcroö, “of Christ,” is clearly secondary. 

The UBs Committee regards the textual problem as very complicated: 
Reading A has wider support in the Greek manuscripts and early versions, 
but reading D is also attested by early and significant witnesses (P48 B). The 
Committee thinks that the shorter reading is terse and accords with Pauline 
style and that scribes may have added toô 9:00 under influence from other pas- 
sages that speak of God's promise(s) (e.g., Rom 4:20; 2 Cor 1:20).9? Perhaps it is 
more likely that the addition was influenced by the immediate context where 
God is mentioned several times in connection with his promises to Abraham 
(316-20). 

On the other hand, Metzger explains, the words TOY OY may have been 
accidentally omitted. Thus, the Committee decided to retain the words but to 
enclose them in square brackets.® 


62 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 525—526. 
63 Ibid. 
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From an intrinsic point of view, I think the modifying phrase tod Deot, “of 
God" makes Paul's argument in this letter section more coherent. Paul intro- 
duces his example in v. 16, speaking of how "the promises" (ai émayyeAtat; plu- 
ral) were made (by God) to Abraham and his seed (Gen 13:14-17; 17:3-8). In vv. 
17-18, he makes a general point that the inheritance comes from promise (££ 
emoryyeAtac; singular) and not from law. Then, in v. 21, he speaks of God's prom- 
ises (tOv EmayyeAtMv Tod 0£00; plural).6+ 

Whereas internal evidence is rather balanced, external evidence speaks in 
favor of reading A. 


3:28 


A. deiere & XpiotÂ 82 BC D K L P V 0278. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 
1739. 1881. 2464 M; Cl 

B. ëv ¿ote & Xptot@ F G 33 

C. gate Xptatod P46 NC A 

D. cg ev (vel Ev?) XpioxoO N* (vgms) 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: A {e +i} 


It is rather apparent that the readings B and D have arisen from reading A, 
regardless of whether the first hand of Codex Sinaiticus copied the preposi- 
tion Ev or the numeral Ev. Reading C, ¿ote Xptotob, "you belong to Christ,” has 
weak textual support and may reflect a harmonization to the next verse, ei òè 
busts Xptotod, “And if you belong to Christ." Thus, in my opinion, reading A best 
explains the origin of the other readings. 


4:25 
A. 160€ Ayap Live A B D 0278. 323. 365. 1175. 2464 syhmg boPt 


B. “ó de Xvà P46 

C. ó yàp Le 8 C F G 1241. 1739. Lat (sa; Ambst) 

D. to yàp Ayàp Liva K L P V 062. 33. 81. 104. 630. 1505. 1881. M sy bos 
E. “ó yàp Ayàp d 

SBLGNT: A 


Wasserman: A/C {e=i} 


64 Cf. Carlson, Galatians, 110—112. 
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The numerous readings in this variation-unit are related to two intertwined 
problems: the variation between the conjunctions de and yap, and the question 
whether the name “Hagar,” Aydp belongs to the text—it is possible that Aydp 
has been added or omitted because of its likeness to the conjunction yá.95 The 
name is mentioned in the immediate context (v. 24). If “Hagar” is accepted, the 
neuter article tó refers to the name (tò övopa) rather than the woman.®® 

The textual support for the respective conjunction (òé/y&p) is evenly bal- 
anced, and so is the support for and against “Hagar,” but readings A and C 
seem to be the main rivals. In the case of Codex Claromontanus (D 06), how- 
ever, Carlson points out that several factors suggest that its exemplar read tò 
yàp Zıvd.67 He further suggests, in regard to transcriptional probabilities, that 
the shorter reading without *Hagar" appears to have been more difficult for 
a scribe and that "adding it would couple the parenthetical note of Gal 4:25a 
more closely to the immediate context. 6? 

Iam inclined to agree with Carlson that the shorter reading is the lectio dif- 
ficilior. On the other hand, intrinsic evidence, in my opinion, favors “Hagar,” 
which fits the context very well in light of how Paul goes on in v. 26 to explain 
that the other woman (i.e., the free woman) corresponds to the Jerusalem above 
(in heaven). To bring out the contrast, then, Hagar stands for another geo- 
graphical location, Mount Sinai, which corresponds to the present Jerusalem 
that is “in slavery with her children" (v. 25).99 

Carlson, however, argues for Heinrich Schott’s conjecture (1834), suggest- 
ing that v. 25a, tò 8£ Ayap Xtvà ópoc Eotiv ev tH Apaßia, is a marginal comment, 
a "geographic gloss" that crept into the text at some point (and should thus 
be relegated to the apparatus)."? This scenario would explain the “Western” 


65 The variation-unit is construed differently in SBLGNT so that only the first variation 
between 8£/yá is recorded in the apparatus. 

66 | Cf. NIv: “Now Hagar stands for Mount Sinai in Arabia" (reflects reading A). 

67 Carlson, Galatians, 163-164. 

68 Ibid., 165-166. 

69 There is a paradox between vv. 25-26 and Paul's statement in v. 24 that the two women 
represent two covenants rather than geographical locations, regardless of whether we 
include “Hagar.” 

70 Heinrich Schott, Epistolae Pauli ad Thessalonicenses et Galatas (Commentarii in Epistolas 
Novi Testamenti 1; Leipzig: Barth, 1834), 533; Carlson, Galatians, 168-169. Carlson dis- 
cusses the possibility that Paul himself wrote the note in the margin, but finds it unlikely, 
e.g., because he thinks Arabia is understood differently in 4:25a than in Gal 1. In this 
connection, he also refers to Michael W. Holmes' proposal that some secondary read- 
ings in Romans preserved in ^9 and other early witnesses originated as brief comments 
inscribed in the margins of a second-century Ms by someone who read/studied the text. 
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reading in v. 25b, ) ouotoıyoüca (D* F G lat), as a natural continuation of De 
£otiv ‘Aydo in v. 24.71 On the other hand, the “Western” text of 25b may be a 
constructio ad sensum regardless of the neuter article, and there is no external 
evidence in support of v. 25b as a gloss outside the main text. 

The textual problem is very difficult. The external support is rather evenly 
divided, both in regard to the conjunctions and the name “Hagar.” From an 
intrinsic point of view, I have argued that the inclusion of “Hagar” best fits the 
context of vv. 25-26, although transcriptional probability may speak against 
it—Aa scribe may have supplied it from the context, the shorter reading being 
the lectio difficilior. Further, due to the similarity of Aydp and yap, it is pos- 
sible that the name was either added or omitted due to a scribal error. I find 
it impossible to make a confident decision between readings A and C; in this 
particular case, I leave that decision open," 


5:17 

A. Taöta yao D49 8* D* F G 33 lat 

B. tata õé N2 A C D2 K L P V 0122. 0278. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739. 
1881. 2464. M sy" 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: A {e<i} 


The choice here is between the conjunctions yap and 8£, where the former, 
depending on the context, can have a more or less casual sense, whereas the 
latter can have an adversative, continuative or even transitional function. 


See Michael W. Holmes, "The Text of P46: Evidence of the Earliest ‘Commentary’ on 
Romans?" in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (ed. TJ. Kraus and 
T. Nicklas; TENT 2; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 180-206. Carlson suggests that this variant is a 
trace of such a reader's activity in Galatians too (rather than being the author's note). It 
should be pointed out, however, that this parenthetical comment is widely attested, albeit 
in different forms. In my examination of the text of Galatians, I have found few examples 
of possible readers’ comments. Perhaps the reading in Gal 3:19, ó vóuoç x&v npa&ewv, “the 
law of deeds,’ attested by 946 F G it; Irt Ambst Spec is one possible example. Cf. Howard 
Esbaugh, “Textual Variants and Theology: A Study of the Galatians text of Papyrus 46,” 
JSNT 3 (1979): 60-72. 

71 Carlson, Galatians, 168-169. 

72 The editors of the ecm (and NA?5) now apply a similar practice. They have introduced the 
diamond symbol in the text and apparatus to mark readings of equal value in a variation- 
unit. In such passages, future editions of the Editio Critica Maior will display a split pri- 
mary line between two readings, any of which may represent the initial text. 
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Conjunctions belong to the category of small words, which more often than 
others were changed by scribes. Thus, Moisés Silva, in his study of the use of 
yap and de in Galatians, emphasizes that certain manuscripts have less evi- 
dentiary value in this case, because the scribes apparently changed the con- 
junctions at several passages. Internal evidence, then, becomes more decisive. 
Silva's examination of the entire CP shows that there is a clear tendency to 
substitute de for Y&p, whereas changes in the opposite direction are rare.”? The 
result is not surprising: 


This pattern is not altogether unexpected, given the greater frequency of 
de and thus its lesser potential to convey information; that is, since its 
introduction into the text would tend to "flatten out" the passage, since 
scribes would more likely "default" to é than to yap, the latter having a 
greater potential to alter the context. (Of course, if the clause in question 
is very clearly causal, then a scribe would be susceptible to changing Gë to 
yap, since in this case the latter conjunction would seem more appropri- 
ate to the context.)?* 


Silva points out that this passage in Gal 5:17 is one of the most difficult cases, 
but he tends to lean in favor of reading A, primarily because of the manuscript 
support, whereas internal criteria are ambiguous. Possibly scribes changed the 
wording to dé in order to avoid the repetition of yap in the same sentence. 
Carlson indicates another motive: The change to ðé avoids the difficulty of 
combining a confirmatory statement (with yée) with a consequence (“to pre- 
vent you from doing what you want")."5 The reading A with a causal interpreta- 
tion of ydp is the lectio difficilior, which is to be preferred. 


5:21a 

A. —P*6 8 B 33. 81. 323. 945. vgmss sa; Mcion Irlat Cl Ambst 

B. @óvotA C D F G K L P V 0122. 0278. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739. 1881. 
2464. W lat sy?) bo; (Cyp) 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: A {e>i} 


73 Moisés Silva, “Text and Language in the Pauline Corpus,’ Neot 24/2 (1990): 277. 
74 Ibid. 
75 Carlson, Galatians, 128-129. 
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The majority of witnesses include “murderers,” povot, in Paul's list (reading A), 
whereas other early and significant witnesses omit the word (reading B). 

The uss Committee rightly thinks the choice between the two readings is 
difficult. On the one hand, the shorter reading may be the result of a haplog- 
raphy due to homoeoteleuton (q96vot qóvot). On the other hand, the shorter 
reading has very strong textual support. Scribes may have added the word 
under influence from a similar list in Rom 1:29 (uectods q06vou qóvov... ).76 
Apparently scribes enlarged the list of works of the flesh in 519 with “adultery,” 
poyeia/poyeia (5:19), and the list of the fruits of the Spirit with &yveig, “chas- 
tity” (5:23). If the ultimate sin, murder, was missing in this passage, it is quite 
plausible that some scribe(s) added it. A similar list that includes pövoı occurs 
in Mark 7:21-22. 

Carlson refers to a popular wordplay that may have influenced the scribes. 
For instance, it is attested in Euripides, stra 5¢ q06vou póvov te Havdrou (Tro. 
768-769).’7 This piece of evidence is inconclusive, since similar wordplays— 
paranomasia—are common in Paul (BDF § 488.1; cf. Gal 5:7-8, 10). 

Nevertheless, I prefer the shorter reading A in view of the stronger textual 
support and the fact that scribes may have added the most serious sin, *mur- 
der" to Paul's list of works of the flesh. 


5:21b 

A. xoc $46 &* B F G 6.1739. 1881. Lat sa 

B. xabas xai 82 A C D K L P V 0278. 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 2464. 
M g t vgmss sy) bo; Mcion® Irlat C] Ambst 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: B {e<i} 


The textual variation in 5:21b relates to Paul's reference to his earlier warning to 
the Galatians. Reading A can be translated, “I am warning you, as I warned you 
before” (NRSV; my italics). Reading B puts more emphasis on the former warn- 
ing, “I am warning you, even as I did warn you.’ The external support favors 
reading A, but in view of the tendency in early manuscript to omit superfluous 


76 = Metzger Textual Commentary, 529. 
77 Carlson, Galatians, 130. BDAG, s.v. @óvoç indicates a similar wordplay in Appian, Hist. rom. 
21 893. 
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words I prefer reading B which has wide textual support and accords with 
Pauline style (cf. 1 Thess 4:6b, xoc xoi npocinapev piv nal Stenaptupdpeda).”8 


5:24 
A. Xptotod 'Incoó 8 A B C P V 01221. 0278. 33. 104*. 1175. 1241. 1739. 1881; co 
B. Xptotod 46 DF G K L 0122*. 81. 104°. 365. 630. 1505. 2464 W latt sy 


SBLGNT:B 
Wasserman: B {e<i} 


Scribes sometimes expanded titles and sacred names (nomina sacra), but there 
are cases when they were omitted by accident due to homoeoteleuton (here: 
XYIY LI The external evidence is rather evenly balanced; the “Western” and 
Byzantine clusters support the shorter reading (B), whereas the Alexandrian 
favors the longer reading (A). 

Carlson presents a number of convincing arguments for the short reading 
based on the author's style: (1) Paulus uses the same phrase in 1 Cor 15:23, ol tod 
Xptotob; (2) The definite article is never used with Xpictod ’Inooö in the undis- 
puted letters of Paul (it occurs in Eph 32); (3) Paul regularly uses the simple 
Xptotod to denote the belonging to Christ (Gal 3:29; 1 Cor 1:12; 3:23; 15:23; 2 Cor 
10:7); (4) the word order 'Incoó Xpıoroö is far more common.®° 

Thus, I prefer the short reading Xpıcroö, with Carlson and Holmes against 
NA?8, mainly in light of intrinsic evidence. 


613 

A. oi meptteuvouevot 8 A C D (F G) K P 0278. 33. 81. 104. 1241. 1505. 1739. 2464 
pm ar f vg sy sa? 

B. ol mepttetunpevot Dip B L Y 6. 365. 614. 630. 1175 pm b dr sa? Bo; Ambst 


SBLGNT:A 
Wasserman: A {e<i} 


The textual variation concerns the tense of the participle: The present tense 
(A) can be literally translated, “those being circumcised,” whereas the perfect 
tense (B) renders, “those who have been circumcised.’ The latter reading brings 


78 Neither Metzger (Textual Commentary), nor Carlson (Galatians) comment on this 
variation-unit. 

79 "Dip B1175 seem to add ‘Iyaod in v. 12. Cf. Wasserman, "Son of God,” 44-50. 

80 Carlson, Galatians, 134-136. 
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out the contrast more clearly, i.e., even those who themselves have been cir- 
cumcised do not care so much about the law.$! Whereas external evidence is 
ambiguous—the textual clusters are internally divided in this variation-unit— 
reading A is, in my opinion, the lectio difficilior. Scribes may have changed the 
tense of the verb in the interest of greater clarity. 


6:16 

A. otowyoovow 8 B C2 K LP V 0278. 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 2464 
M 

B. ` atotynowow ^46 

C. — ototyovow A C* D F G 1739. 1881 it; Ambst 


SBLGNT: A 
Wasserman: A {e+i} 


The main variants have different tenses of the verb ctotyéw, either the future 
indicative (A) or the present indicative (C). The unique reading of P46 with 
aorist subjunctive (B) is most likely derived from reading A through an inter- 
change of similar sounding vowels or a tendency on the part of this scribe to 
prefer the subjunctive.9? Reading A has the best manuscript support by signifi- 
cant Alexandrian witnesses and the Byzantine Majority Text, whereas reading 
C has support from the "Western" textual cluster and a few other important 
witnesses (C* 1739). 

A scribe may have assumed that the apostle greets those with peace and 
mercy who “live by this rule" already. However, the future tense, evotjcovct, 
“will live,” is more in line with the deliberative rhetoric of the letter, whereby 
Paul reproves the Galatians sharply for being led astray. He makes it clear that 
those who preach another gospel are threatened by a curse (1:6-9; 31-4) and 
he exhorts them to walk (ctoty@yev) by the Spirit. Thus, I find it more likely 
that Paul's good wishes toward the end of the letter are meant for those who 
“will live by this rule" in the future, and not cause him any more trouble from 
this point (v. 17). 

In sum, reading A has stronger textual support and better fits the purpose 
and style of the letter. 


81 Carlson thinks the change of tense to perfect makes the reference to the Judaizers more 
clear and has an “anti-Judaic effect" (Galatians, 238; cf. 182; 208-209). 
82 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 306—307 (esp. n. 612). 
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3 Conclusions 


I have discussed 18 textual problems in Galatians, including all the passages 
where I prefer a reading that differs from either NA?? or SBLGNT, or where 
these two editions differ. Table 15.1 displays these textual agreements and dif- 
ferences. The left hand column shows the reading printed in nA?® (words that 
are enclosed in square brackets indicate their uncertainty according to the edi- 
tors), whereas the middle and right columns show the readings that Holmes 
and I have preferred, respectively. Finally, I have included the symbol for each 
passage, which indicates the basis for my textual decision in regard to external 
and internal evidence: In four passages, external evidence was decisive, in nine 
passages my decision was mainly based on internal evidence. In three other 
cases, both external and internal evidence favored a reading, whereas in two 
difficult cases, external and internal evidence either supported different read- 


ings (1:6), or were balanced (4:25). 


TABLE 15.1 


Comparison between NA?®, SBLGNT and Wasserman. 


NA?8 (-reading A) 


SBLGNT 


Wasserman 


1:3 dm deod mottpóc riv 
xoi xupiov 'Inco0 Xptotod 


1:6 [Xpictob | 

1:8 edayyediiyraı [dtr] 
1:11 Yáp 

1:15 evdduncev [ó Beös] 
2:6 [6] deös 

2:12 YA80v 

2:14 xal ody! Tovdaixcac 
Chis 


2:20 ToÖ viod tod 000 


3:21 TOV ExaryyeAtdv [Tod 
Dec) 

3:28 ele &ote &v Xpiot® 
4:25 TÒ 0€ Aydıp Xvà 


5:17 tata yep 


B. ano 0200 natpòç xoi 
xvpiov ýuâv Tyjoo0 Xptoro0 
(with Carlson) 

A. Xpiotoö 

A. edaryyediiyrau otv 

A. yap 

B. evddxyaev 

B. deös 

A. 380v 

B. xoi obx Toudsainds fic 


A. tod ulo0 tod Oco0 
A. TOV ETAYYEMOV Tod Dec 


A. eic ¿ote &v XptorQ 
A. tò de Ayàp Live 


A. tadta yap 


B. amó G08 matpdg xal xuplou 
Yu àv Iyncod Xpıotoö {e>i} 
(with Carlson) 

A. Xptotob {e=i} 

A. evayyediiyrau dpiv {e<i} 
A. yap {e<i} 

A. evddunaev ó Deéc {e<i} 

A. 6 Beög {e<i} 

A. 80v {e<i} 

A. xai ody Tovdaixas CAs 
{e>i} 

B. tod Oeod xal Xptotod {e+i} 
(with Carlson) 

A. TOV ETAYYEMOV TOD Deet) 
{e>i} 

A. dc éote èv Meer {e+i} 
A. 16 de Ayap Xv or C. To 
yàp Uva {e=i} 

A. voco yap {e<i} 
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NA?8 (-reading A) SBLGNT Wasserman 

5:21a omit póvot A. omit @dvot A. omit qóvot {e>i} 

5:21b xabas A. xo Occ B. xadws xat {e<i} 

5:24 Xptotob ['Inoo0] B. Xpievoó (with Carlson) B. Xpiexoó {e<i}(with 
Carlson) 

6:13 ol nepITeuVvönevoL A. ol nEpITENVOHEVOL A. ol nepıteuvönevon {e<i} 

6:16 etoQmooucty A. otoiyyoouaıv A. otoıynoouaew {e+i} 

Total: 18 variation-units 5/18 against NA28 4/17 against NA?’ + 1 left 
open 


As the table shows, SBLGNT differs from NA?? in five passages (1:3; 1:15; 2:6; 2:14; 
5:24), in Galatians as a whole.8? In two of these passages Carlson and I agree 
with Holmes' decision (1:3; 5:24). My preferred text in the eighteen selected 
passages differs from NA?8 and SBLGNT in two additional passages (2:20; 5:21b), 
the former with Carlson's support. I have left one decision open between two 
readings, which I find of equal value (readings A and C in 4:25). 

The differences between NA28, SBLGNT and my preferred text are admit- 
tedly rather few in number, which certainly reflects a rather similar view of 
the history of the text and a common methodology for evaluating the textual 
variants (reasoned eclecticism), although I hope to have presented several new 
arguments for and against various readings in this short commentary. 

At least one different textual choice is of great theological significance. The 
reading I prefer in 2:20, tod 000 xoi Xptctod, “God and Christ,” can be inter- 
preted as a reference to Christ as being God. Furthermore, it also has bearing 
on the pistis Christou debate; this formulation, as Carlson explains, “is more 
amenable to a subjective genitive interpretation" (“faithfulness of God and 
Christ"), which, in turn, "strengthens the exegetical and evidentiary basis for 
the subjective genitive."54 


83 In two of these passages, Holmes have preferred readings with support mainly from 
"Western" and/or Byzantine witnesses (2:4; 5:24). 
84 Carlson, Galatians, 251. 


CHAPTER 16 


The Text of Galatians 4:25a 


Christopher M. Tuckett 


The text of Gal 4:25a presents a well-known crux interpretum. A recent discus- 


sion of the text-critical issues here has argued that the whole of v. 25a repre- 


sents a later gloss to the text.! The standard modern critical editions of the text 
read tò de 'Ayàp Xtvà öpog eotiv ev tH ApaBia,? a reading which is followed by the 
great majority of modern commentators.? Within the manuscript tradition, 


there are essentially two main "variation units": (a) some manuscripts have 


yap for dé; and (b) some manuscripts have the name 'Ayáp while others omit 


1 


© 


See Stephen C. Carlson, “ ‘For Sinai is a Mountain in Arabia’. A Note on Galatians 4,25,” ZNW 
105 (2014): 80-101. This represents a (slightly expanded) version of his discussion in his ear- 
lier full-length study of the text of Galatians as a whole: see Stephen C. Carlson, The Text 
of Galatians and its History (PhD diss., Duke University, 2012), 218—226 (available online 
at dukespace.lib.duke.edu/dspace/handle/10161/5597. The published version of his work 
was unavailable to me at the time this essay was submitted. See now, however, Stephen C. 
Carlson, The Text of Galatians and Its History [WUNT 2.385; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015], 
163-169.) As Carlson points out, the proposal that the half-verse is a later gloss was originally 
that of H.A. Schott (and not, as noted in the NA critical apparatus, that of Bentley: Bentley's 
proposal was for a slightly shorter omission. See details in Carlson, “Sinai,” 81-82.) 

This is the reading of the uBs* text, and of nA?” and na?8. 

See e.g., E. de W. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 
(1cc; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1921), 259 (or a later gloss); H.D. Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 244; F.F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Galatians (Exeter: Paternoster, 
1982), 219; R.N. Longenecker, Galatians (wBC 41; Dallas: Word, 1990), 211; J.D.G. Dunn, The 
Epistle to the Galatians (London: A&C Black, 1993), 293; J.L. Martyn, Galatians. A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 33; New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1997), 437-438; EJ. Matera, Galatians (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2007), 169-170; 
M.C. de Boer, Galatians. A Commentary (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 299; 
DJ. Moo, Galatians (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2013), 302. Also B.M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament (New York: United Bible Societies, 1971), 596 
(though with only a “D” rating). Those adopting a different reading include J.B. Lightfoot, 
Saint Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (London: Macmillan, 1884), 192-193, who reads tò yàp Live 
(or a gloss; Carlson, “Sinai,” 87, also refers to Tischendorf, Westcott and Lachmann as support- 
ing this reading); H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1989), 219-220, reads Tò yàp Aydp Uwe; F. Mußner, Der Galaterbrief (Freiburg: Herder, 1988), 
322—324, reads Tò dé Xà (pace Carlson, “Sinai,” 83n18). 
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it. There are then at least four readings in the various manuscripts, combining 
one of the variants in (a) with one in (bi? 


(1) TO òè Ayàp Lie A B D 0278 323 365 1175 2464 syrhmg 
(2) To yàp Ayàp Eâ KL P V 33 81104 630 1505 1881 Byz 
(3) TO de Xwà prs 

(4) To yàp Ewâ N C F G 12411739 Í g vg 


There is one further variant attested,5 omitting the name Xw& whilst retaining 
"Ayáp: 


(5) «óyàp'Aydop de 


Reading (5) is almost certainly too weakly attested (in just two Latin versions) 
to be original. For the rest, however, there is a great deal of uncertainty. It is 
widely agreed that, certainly in relation to the main "variation unit" here (the 
presence or absence of the name "Hagar"), the manuscript tradition is equally 
divided with equally strong and early attestation available for both possibili- 
ties." With regard to the connecting particle (8£ or yap), it is probably the case 


4 The listing of manuscripts here, especially later minuscules and other versions, makes no 
claim to be comprehensive. 

5 Carlson, “Sinai; 82, 87, mentions one other variant, reading Ayap but omitting the particle 5¢/ 
yap completely. This is the reading of just two minuscules (228 and 2004) and can probably be 
discounted as too weakly attested to be taken seriously. Fora full presentation of the readings 
and manuscript evidence, see K. Aland, Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments: 11. Die paulinischen Briefe. Band 3: Galaterbrief bis Philipperbrief (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1991), 159-161; see too Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 322, for a briefer presentation of other 
weakly attested readings. Carlson, “Sinai,” 82n15, mentions some manuscripts which omit 
wider sections of the text, almost certainly due to scribal errors (by parablepsis). 

6 Cf. e.g., Lightfoot, Galatians, 193: the reading is “too feebly supported to deserve consider- 
ation’; similarly Burton, Galatians, 260, and others. 

7 It is just possible that the readings in two early Mss imply a different reading in an earlier 
Vorlage for each. 

(1) Codex 8 reads an extra participle öv: Tò yàp Live öpog Zoch öv ev TH Apaßiq, which may 
imply an original reference to Hagar in the text with ópoc as (part of) the predicate; oth- 
erwise, the participle is unnecessary and redundant (see Burton, Galatians, 259). However, 
even with this reading, öpog could still be a predicate (“Sinai is a mountain . . ”), so the extra 
word does not necessarily imply an earlier “Hagar” in the text. 

(2) Carlson, “Sinai,” 91-92, refers to the argument of H.J. Vogels, “Der Codex Claromontanus 
der paulinischen Briefe,” in Amicitiae Corolla. rs for James Rendel Harris (ed. H.G. Wood; 
London: University of London Press, 1933), 274-299 (294), appealing to the line breaks in 
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that, if yap (or indeed Aydp) were original, it might explain the origin of the 
other readings a little better: some confusion with a (A)yap in the text may 
have led to similar words being added or deleted. It is rather harder to see how 
an original reading tò 8€ Zwä could (at least easily) have generated the variants 
which now exist in the manuscript tradition.? 

As noted above, the great majority of commentators follow the reading of 
the NA/UBS text, i.e., reading (1) here, though with regular comments to the 
effect that the text is uncertain. The possibility of a later gloss is often mooted 
in discussions of the text-critical problem of the half-verse,? even if few pro- 
pose this as their final conclusion. The reason for the perplexity shown by 
commentators is not hard to discern. The half-verse gives some geographical 
information about the location of Mount Sinai (as being “in Arabia"), which 
seems somewhat banal and/or irrelevant to the general thrust of Paul's argu- 
ment. Alternatively (and depending not only on the reading adopted but also 
on precisely where one places the copula in the sentence; see below), the half- 
verse may be making an identification between “Hagar” and “Mount Sinai,’ 
which then simply repeats (or is very similar to) what has been said in v. 24b, 
perhaps with the further information that Mount Sinai is "in Arabia," though as 
before this seems irrelevant and not worth mentioning by Paul. This perhaps 
accounts for the strength of the theory that the half-verse is a secondary gloss 
which should be excised from the text. 


Codex D: Codex D (Claromontanus) divides the text into (fairly short) “sense lines,’ but in 
v. 25a has an unusual line break: yrıg eem ayap to de / Ayap oswa opoc ea tty. The words to 
de have no parallel in the Latin column (= d); moreover the d text has enim in the second 
line, perhaps implying a yop in the Greek. Thus, Carlson follows Vogels in suggesting that the 
Greek Vorlage of D read to yap owa. This is however somewhat speculative. There is for exam- 
ple no guarantee that the Latin page of the codex is an exact translation of the Greek page 
(and Vogels himself argues persuasively that the scribe of D d probably knew Latin better and 
did not follow the Greek text slavishly); certainly here "Sinai" in d is missing completely (and 
hence does not correspond either to the extant Greek D text, or to the postulated Vorlage). 
Whether one can deduce too much from the line breaks alone is perhaps doubtful. 

8 Itis, however, by no means impossible: it simply means that one has to posit at least a two- 
stage development in the tradition (e.g., 8€ changed to y&p and then perhaps confusion aris- 
ing if a Yap was mistakenly taken for, or expanded by, ayap). 

9 Among past commentators, this was most strongly suggested by Lightfoot and Burton (see 


n. 2 above). 
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1 A Secondary Gloss? 


Whilst appealing in one way, the theory that the part-verse as a whole is a 
secondary gloss is implausible when examined closely. It is sometimes said 
that the text would flow easily and smoothly without the phrase at all: v. 24b 
ends with the reference to the name (and/or person) of “Hagar”; then v. 25b 
continues with the claim ovotowyet dé tH vov Iepovoaàńp, a phrase which it is 
said would fit very well if applied to Hagar: she "corresponds to" (or in the 
same line/column as)?? the present Jerusalem, since she (probably the present 
Jerusalem)! is in slavery with her children and hence has the same status of 
being a slave as Hagar.!? 

However, if “Hagar” is the subject of the verb cvccotyet, the syntax does not 
fit very easily in making the transition from v. 24b to v. 25b. "Hagar" in v. 24b 
is the predicate in the (sub-)clause Yrıs eotlv Aydp, not the subject. Strictly, if 
v. 25a is omitted, the natural subject of cvctovyet is Yrıs, which refers back to pia 
(8to8/xa) earlier in v. 24.1? 


10 The term is a military one, referring to entities in the same line or column (see all the 
commentaries, e.g., Burton, Galatians, 261—262). In this case, it refers to the entities that 
are similar (“equal”) to each other in the allegorising process that Paul is undertaking 
here. 

11 Insofar as commentators specifically deal with the issue, there is almost universal agree- 
ment that the subject of dovAevet here is "the present Jerusalem" (not “Hagar”): the parallel 
with v. 26 and the reference there to Jerusalem above “who is our mother" seems to bear 
this out. 

12 See e.g., Lightfoot and Burton as above; Carlson, “Sinai,” 97-98; De Boer, Galatians, 300: 
"v. 25b is a direct continuation of v. 24c.” Carlson also notes that the connection is even 
smoother if one adopts the Western reading of 7 ovotoiyoĝoa instead of auctoıyei dé: the 
closest possible feminine antecedent for this is the “Hagar” of v. 24b. (The “Hagar” of 
v. 25, if part of the original text, has a neuter definite article with the word (usually taken 
a "quotative": “the ‘Hagar’ just cited... ”). It is not quite clear if Carlson thinks that this 
is the original reading or not. In any case, his references to this as the reading of “the 
Western witnesses" may be optimistic. F and G do read this. The reading of D is less cer- 
tain. NA?778 state that this is the reading of "D*" On the basis of the images on the web 
of Claromontanus, it would seem that the ¢ at the end of cvcxotyet is original. (The fol- 
lowing t and de are clearly by a later hand; it was not possible for me to see what might lie 
underneath these “corrections.”) In any case D has no y before cvoxotyeu/-ouca. It would 
seem that even *D*" may support the reading cvccotyet. The reading y cvevotyovca is thus 
confined to the relatively late Mss F and G. 

13 Some have argued that only part of v. 25a might be a secondary addition: e.g., Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 193, cites Bentley as proposing a reading tò 8£ ‘Aya cvoxotyet tH vv TepovoaAny, 
implicitly acknowledging the syntactical problem of making v. 25b follow immediately 
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Further, if the text did (as proposed) move directly from v. 24c to v. 25b, 
saying “...Hagar, and she corresponds with the present Jerusalem, for she 
[Jerusalem] is in slavery..." it is not clear how or why such a claim is being 
made. It is virtually a tautologous (or circular) claim: Hagar is a slave, and she 
corresponds to the present Jerusalem because the latter is in slavery; but why/ 
how isthe claim that the present Jerusalem is in slavery deduced, and/or where 
does it come from? In the end, it is true that Paul does relate “Hagar” with the 
“present Jerusalem,” based on the fact that the present Jerusalem is in slavery; 
but the reason for making this assertion is lacking in vv. 24 + 25bc as they stand, 
and it may be that (atleast some form of) v. 25a is necessary to make the claim. 
(On this, see further below.) 

One other argument adduced by Carlson for the theory that v. 25a is a later 
gloss concerns the structure of the wider argument of the passage. He claims 
that Paul's argument has a tight parallel structure, set out as follows:!* 


24 Arıvd gotw dMnyopobueva: obo yåp glo 800 Ota ]xcott, 
A pia ev dd dpous Live 
B eis GovAs(av yevvOou, 
r Doc Eotiv Ayp. 25 tò yàp Xtvà öpoç Eotiv ev TH Apa B(q: 
A X avototyel òè TH vv Tepoucon wp, SovAevet yàp META THY TERVWV occ. 
A' 267 8 dv Tepouco uu 
B &Aev0£pa Eotiv, 
I" fe EoTlv yhe vuv 
Al 27 yeypantaı yup"... TOMA TÀ TEXVA TIS &pr]uou LAMov Ñ e ExovaNs TOV 
dvdpc. 


Carlson claims that “elements A are syntactically related in a pév...5€ con- 
struction” with two female subjects in the nominative. Elements B predicate 
these subjects with descriptions relating to slavery/freedom. Elements T use 
the same Oe Eotiv construction to explain who the female subject is (Hagar/ 
our mother [= Sarah]). Finally elements A “gives certain qualities about these 


after v. 24 and also presuming that “Hagar” is the subject of v. 25b. (Carlson, “Sinai,” 81, 
implicitly corrects this by noting that Bentley’s final conclusion here was to posit an origi- 
nal tH 8£ 'Ayàp ovototyel de ý vOv TepovoaAyu.) The existence of the syntactical problem 
simply highlights the difficulty of excising v. 25a from the text completely. 

14 See Carlson, “Sinai,” 96-97. Carlson prints the text of v. 25a without “Hagar,” but the issue 
is immaterial to his argument here which claims that the part-verse as a whole, with what- 
ever reading, disrupts the claimed parallel structure. 
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females” with a note about their children. “In this tight structure, the note 
about Arabia sticks out like a sore thumb.” It has no corresponding element 
in the Sarah side of the allegory and hence disrupts the tight structure of the 
passage. Carlson thus claims that this provides further evidence that v. 25a is 
a later gloss. 

The alleged parallel structure is however not very convincing when exam- 
ined closely. It is true that element A has a pév and A has a 6é, but the two 
together do not form “a u£&v .. .óé construction.” A talks about of one of two cov- 
enants mentioned in the previous phrase; notoriously, Paul never gets round 
to specifying the (implied) other covenant.!6 A talks about “Jerusalem which 
is above" with a possibly contrastive 5é: but any contrast here is with “the pres- 
ent Jerusalem" of v. 25b, a part of element A of Carlson's scheme, not A. The 
dé of A thus probably picks up v. 25b, not the uév of element A, and the latter 
has no corresponding d£. Further, the allegedly parallel elements A and A’ are 
scarcely parallel: one is part of Paul's process of assigning different entities to 
the two sides of his “allegory,” the other is a scriptural quotation which focuses 
on Sarah/Jerusalem above alone.!? In any case, Carlson's argument that v. 25a 
has no place in the argument is part of his general process of isolating the 
part verse from its context, especially its immediate sequel, as we shall see.!? 
Overall, the argument for v. 25a to be regarded as a late gloss based on the 
structure of Paul's argument fails to convince. 

It should be noted that any theory arguing for the deletion of v. 25a goes 
against the unanimous textual tradition in the manuscripts and versions. 
There is no manuscript evidence at all for excising the phrase. This does not of 
course mean that the theory is impossible: at some points in the text, a process 
of conjectural emendation may be necessary and appropriate.! On the other 
hand, NT textual critics generally have been unwilling to resort too quickly to 
such a process; and most would agree that, if one reading of the text, which is 


15 Carlson, “Sinai,” 97. 

16 Theories about its identity abound in the commentaries! 

17 Notoriously it is very difficult to relate the woman “who has a husband" in the text of Isa 
541 here to anything in the Sarah-Hagar story or its application in the allegory. 

18 In the structural analysis of the argument proposed by Carlson, it is arguable that v. 25a 
should be taken as an integral part of the whole claim of v. 25 and hence belong within his 
element A, not be classed as an appendage to I. 

19 For discussion of the issues, see J. Krans, “Conjectural Emendation and the Text of the 
New Testament,’ in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (eds. B.D. 
Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 613-635. 
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attested in the manuscripts,?° can be seen to make sense within the broader 
text as a whole, then this may be preferable to positing a version of the text 
which lacks any manuscript support at all 2 


2 The Longer Readings 


If we ask what sense the various readings of the text might make, there are a 
number of exegetical issues which arise, and many of them inevitably involve 
a certain amount of circular reasoning. Further, this part-verse occurs within a 
passage (the “Sarah-Hagar allegory” of vv. 21-31) that poses enormous critical 
problems, most of which cannot be addressed here. I focus initially here on 
one or two issues of more basic syntax and construction which may throw light 
on the text-critical question. 

If one considers one of the longer readings (i.e., with the name “Hagar”), 
there is the question of where the copula Zorn should be placed in the sen- 
tence. There are three nouns in the clause (“Hagar,’ “Sinai,” and “mountain”). 
Which then acts as the subject(s) and which as the predicate(s)? Three alterna- 
tives are possible:22 


(i) The Hagar Sinai mountain is in Arabia 
(ii) Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia. 
(iii) Hagar Sinai is a mountain in Arabia 


The first alternative here ([i] above) seems to overload the syntax very consid- 
erably, effectively making the three words—two names + one noun—to be in 


20 Most would further argue that the manuscript support in question must be not insig- 
nificant (though how that is measured is clearly debatable!): the support for a reading 
attested in just one or two very late minuscule manuscripts might well be justifiably 
discounted. 

21 The greater part of Carlson’s article is taken up with highlighting the problems which the 
extant readings in v. 25a all seem to entail. If then, in relation to at least one of these read- 
ings, the problems can be resolved, this can perhaps be taken as a valid argument against 
the theory of a later gloss: a reading which is extant in at least some manuscripts, and 
which can be seen to make in its context, is perhaps preferable to a reading which is not 
attested at all. 

22 There may well be more than three, but these three are probably the most likely. 
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apposition with each other (or taking “Hagar” and "Sinai" as adjectival, qualify- 
ing “mountain”).?? 

Most take the second alternative ([ii] above), so that “Mount Sinai" is the 
predicate.24 However, many then observe that this interpretation provides 
something of a repetition of what is said in v. 24b, “equating” “Hagar” with 
“Mount Sinai,75 though also adding the information (whose relevance is 
obscure) that this is located “in Arabia."76 Further, the reference to “Arabia” 
has caused endless speculation.?? There are however other problems with this 
interpretation. One issue is the order of the words Xv öpoç. Consistently in 
biblical Greek, the reference to "Mount Sinai" uses the reverse order of words 
öpog Zıvd.28 The unusual order here suggests strongly that the text does not take 
Znë and öpoç as joined together (as “Mount Sinai") but rather as subject and 
predicate: "Sinai is a mountain." 

If then the first two possibilities are excluded, the only possibility remain- 
ing, if we take the longer reading of the text, is with yàp Xwà as the joint 
subject, so that, in a very literal translation, the verse is saying "Hagar Sinai is a 


23 This is though the view of Moo, Galatians, 302—303, though he concedes that "this is not 
the most natural reading of the tò de Ayàp Ltd öpoç sequence”; also A.C. Perryman, “The 
Rhetorical Structure of Galatians 4:21-5:1,” EvQ 61 (1993): 27-42 (37-38), though he con- 
cedes that *no example of a comparable nominal expression is forthcoming." See Carlson, 
“Sinai,” 84. 

24 So eg, Betz, Galatians, 244-245; Bruce, Galatians, 219; Longenecker, Galatians, 211; 
Martyn, Galatians, 437—438; Matera, Galatians, 169-170; De Boer, Galatians, 299. 

25 Strictly, this reading provides a step beyond v. 24: v. 24 equates “Hagar” with the covenant 
that comes from Mount Sinai, whereas this reading of v. 25a equates Hagar with Mount 
Sinai itself. 

26 E.g., De Boer, Galatians, 299: "v. 25a does not add anything not already said in v. 24c" (apart 
from the reference to Arabia). 

27 In particular, there has been debate about how/why Paul might connect the name 
"Hagar" with "Arabia." Thus, e.g., Schlier suggests that "Arabia" is a location that is outside 
Palestine, the land of promise and of salvation history, with possibly "Arabs" thought of as 
the descendants of Hagar (cf. Ps 83:7; 1 Chr 5:19) (Galater, 219-220). Others have suggested 
more or less convoluted theories about whether there might be a play on the Arabic 
word hadjar (meaning "rock" or “cliff”), which might then be reflected here as a possible 
name for Mount Sinai (“in Arabia" would then mean almost “in Arabic”: but this is not 
what Paul says). In any case, it is very difficult to know how any of Paul's readers would 
have picked up such allusions. See e.g., Betz, Galatians, 245; Longenecker, Galatians, 
211-212. 

28 See Carlson, “Sinai,” 84; Moo, Galatians, 302. Cf. Exod 19:1, 16, 18, 20, 23; 24:16; 34:2, 4, 32; 
Lev 7:38; 25:1; 26:46; 27:34; Num 3:1; 28:6; 2 Esdr 19:13, and see Paul's own word order in 
v. 24 here. 
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mountain in Arabia" ([iii] above).?? But, as with (i), the use of the two names 
together in apposition to each other is very difficult. 

All three interpretations of the longer text thus create difficulties; this then 
suggests that “Hagar” is not part of the original text and that the earliest form of 
the text read simply, "Sinai is a mountain in Arabia."?? Can this though be seen 
as making sense within Paul's argument here? Or is it so senseless (not neces- 
sarily nonsensical but making no sense as part of the developing argument of 
the paragraph) that, if the longer reading is rejected too, the whole half-verse 
has to be judged to be a later gloss? 


3 The Shorter Readings 


One objection to the shorter reading may be dealt with first. It is often said that 
the shorter readings (whether with yc or ö&, but with "Sinai" alone as the sub- 
ject of the clause) produces a banal and irrelevant piece of geographical infor- 
mation (Mount Sinai is in Arabia) that has no relevance for Paul's argument.?! 
This may be the case if one isolates the part-verse and takes it strictly on its 
own. However, the argument about the irrelevance of v. 25a is considerably 
weakened if one takes seriously the possibility that v. 25a is to be read with 
v. 25b. This is part of the argument of Mußner, who argues persuasively that 
a good sense can be made of the sequence of both v. 25a and v. 25b provided 
one takes them together: Sinai is indeed a mountain in Arabia (in terms of geo- 
graphical realities), but it corresponds with the present Jerusalem (in terms of 
the allegory being developed here).?? It may be then that the tendency of bibli- 
cal scholars to consider the text in minute detail has led here to an approach 
to the text that is too atomistic and fails to see the slightly broader context of 
what is being said. Mußner provides further arguments about the relevance 
of such a reference to “Sinai” (alone, i.e., without Hagar) here and this will be 
considered shortly when we look at the argument of the passage as a whole. 


29 Cf. Dunn, Galatians, 251. 

30 The translation “Mount Sinai is in Arabia" would be excluded by the word order Zıv& ópoc, 
as above in relation to the possible translation (ii) of the longer reading. 

31 See Carlson, “Sinai,” 88, 96, with reference to C.K. Barrett, "The Allegory of Abraham, Sarah, 
and Hagar in the Argument of Galatians,” in Rechtfertigung. Festschrift für Ernst Kisemann 
zum 70. Geburtstag (eds. J. Friedrich, W. Pöhlmann, and P. Stuhlmacher; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1976), 1-16 (12); Schlier, Galater, 220; cf. too Longenecker, Galatians, 211; De Boer, 
Galatians, 300. 

32 See F. Mußner, “Hagar, Sinai, Jerusalem,’ TQ 135 (1955): 56-60; and Mußner, Galaterbrief, 
322-324. 
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Carlson claims that the other major difficulty with the shorter readings is 
that they create problems for interpreting v. 25c. If "Sinai" is the subject of v. 
258, then it presumably is for v. 25b as well; but then in v. 25c SovAevet yàp petà 
Cé TÉXVWV adrhs, "this clause needs to take up Hagar, not Sinai, as its animate 
subject.'33 This is however not persuasive. It is almost universally agreed by 
commentators that the subject of v. 25c is “the present Jerusalem” mentioned 
in v. 25b, not the grammatical subject (whether it be Hagar, Sinai, Hagar-Sinai 
or whatever) of v. 25a and 25b: the parallel (involving both similarity and con- 
trast) with v. 26 and its reference to “Jerusalem above” seems to demand this.?* 
Carlson appeals to Martyn for support, but Martyn's argument is slightly (and 
perhaps significantly) different.?* Martyn accepts that the subject of SovAevet 
is “present Jerusalem"; however, rather unusually, he takes the yap as implying 
the conclusion to be drawn from what precedes. He thus claims that the asser- 
tion that Jerusalem is in slavery can only follow from a preceding reference to 
Hagar. "Paul connects Jerusalem with slavery by saying that Jerusalem stands 
in the same oppositional column with the slave Hagar, thus being connected— 
via Hagar—with the enslaving covenant of Sinai." The difficulty with this is 
in part that it seems to force the meaning of yap uncomfortably against its 
obvious causal meaning of “for/because”: its normal meaning would imply not 
that v. 25c gives the conclusion to be drawn from v. 25b but rather it provides 
the reason for making the assertion in v. 25b. To determine whether this can 
make sense, and/or whether *Hagar" or "Sinai" might be the more appropriate 
preceding subject, we need to look at the argument of the passage as a whole. 


4 The Argument of 4:21-31 


It is widely (though not unanimously) agreed that in this section of Galatians, 
Paul may be taking up a line of argument introduced by the Agitators’® in 
Galatia and seeking to reverse it.3” The prime reason for this is that the appeal 


33 Carlson, "Sinai," go; cf. too p. 96: “the clause needs to pick up Hagar, not Sinai, as its 
subject." 

34 Cf. n. u above; also the discussion above about possible parallels in Paul's argument over- 
all here. 

35 Martyn, Galatians, 438. 

36  Ireferto those who are evidently exerting pressure on the Galatian Christians addressed 
by Paul as “Agitators.” The issue of the most appropriate way to refer to these people is 
debated, but discussion of the issue would take too much space here. 

37 The seminal essay in the modern debate has been Barrett, “Allegory.” See too Bruce, 
Galatians, 218; Longenecker, Galatians, 207-208; Martyn, Galatians, 434; De Boer, 
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to the story of Abraham and his wives (in Gen 16-21) seems more than a little 
difficult for Paul to use to develop his own case and rather seems much more 
suited to the Agitators' case. Further, the introduction that Paul gives in v. 22 
(“For it is written that Abraham had two sons....") seems rather unlike Paul's 
normal introduction to appeals to scripture: “it is written" (yéypantat) normally 
introduces an exact quotation, but here it introduces a more general summary 
of a long section of the Genesis story; moreover, the lack of detail given?® sug- 
gests that the story may have been already well known to the Galatians and 
they knew some of the details already (perhaps from the Agitators' appeal to 
the story). 

However, one must always remember the problems associated with any pro- 
cess of “mirror reading," simply taking what one author says, reversing it and 
claiming that an opposition group is claiming exactly the opposite.?? Certainly 
in this case it may be dangerous to assume that we can reverse all Paul's argu- 
ments and statements and assume that the Agitators were saying the opposite. 
We must also bear in mind that the prime issue at stake in the Galatian dispute 
is circumcision: the pressure from the Agitators is that the male Gentile Galatian 
Christians should be circumcised. The question of whether the Agitators were 
insisting on observance of the whole Jewish Law is not so clear and it may be 
that they had not insisted on this at all.4° 

With this in mind, it is then doubtful whether the Agitators, in appealing to 
the story of Abraham and his child/children, would have brought into the dis- 
cussion both Sarah and Hagar, with points made about the differences between 
them and/or their sons. Some have claimed that this was the case, and that the 
Agitators may have appealed to the idea that Gentiles were the descendants 
of Hagar (see generally Jub. 1617-18); hence, if the Galatian Christians were 


Galatians, 286-287; Moo, Galatians, 293, and others. However, see also the doubts 
expressed by S. Elliott, "Choose your Mother; Choose your Master: Galatians 4:21-5:1 in 
the Shadow of the Anatolian Mother of the Gods,” JBL (1999): 661-683 (664): there is no 
explicit indication in the text that Paul is responding directly to others' use of the Sarah- 
Hagar story in this section. 

38 E.g., “Hagar” is named explicitly (though not initially in v. 22: only in v. 24), but "Sarah" is 
not. Similarly, the two sons are mentioned briefly initially but only "Isaac" is mentioned 
by name explicitly later (v. 28): Ishmael is not. 

39 See the much-cited essay of J. M.G. Barclay, “Mirror-Reading a Polemical Letter: Galatians 
as a Test Case,” JSNT 31 (1987): 73-93. 

40 Cf. 5:3, where it is Paul who insists that, if the Galatians submit to circumcision, they will 
be obliged to obey the whole Law. The way Paul puts it suggests that this is something that 
is news to the Galatians. Hence it may be that, for whatever reason, the focus of attention 
of the Agitators was on the issue of circumcision alone. 
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to be "true" sons of Abraham, they would need to be incorporated into the 
line of descent of the Jewish people from Sarah via Isaac.*! The difficulty with 
this is that it is not so clear that any such appeal to Abraham's two sons (and/ 
or their mothers) would then make such a sharp distinction over the crucial 
question of circumcision which, as noted above, is the key issue in the Galatian 
debate. For in the story of Gen 17, both Isaac and Ishmael are circumcised. (For 
Ishmael, see Gen 17:23-25.) Hence, if the real issue in the Galatian conflict is 
circumcision, it is hard to see how a distinction between Sarah and Hagar, or 
between Isaac and Ishmael, would really be relevant. 

It would fit rather better with what we know of the situation in the Galatian 
churches if the appeal by the Agitators had been to the story of Abraham and 
Sarah/Isaac (alone) in Gen 17, arguing that “promise and law are correlative.”*? 
In Gen 17, the story is of the covenant made with Abraham, the condition asso- 
ciated with the covenant being circumcision (see especially vv. 10-14); associ- 
ated too is the promise to Abraham that Sarah will have a son (as a miracle, 
given her age: cf. vv. 15-21) and that via this son, the chosen nation will be 
established (cf. wv. 19, 21 and Abraham’s appeal on behalf of Ishmael). Hence 


the nexus of promise—covenant—circumcision—Sarah—Isaac—chosen 
nation seems to form a seamless whole here which can be read out of the story 
of Gen 17 without any difficulty at all. But in this, only passing reference is 
made of the figure of Ishmael, and nothing is made of Hagar or of any contrast 
between her and Sarah. 

It may be then that it is Paul who introduces the figure of Hagar into the 
discussion, and perhaps also the categories of slavery vs. freedom. There is 
nothing in the Gen 17 account which mentions these categories; and indeed 
the fact that Sarah is a “free” person is never mentioned in Genesis at all.^? So 
too, in Paul's argument, the issue is about freedom absolutely and the claim (at 
the end of this section in 4:31 and 5:1) that the Galatians are indeed “free”; it is 
not about alternative ways to gain “freedom” as an assumed agreed goal. Thus, 
it may be the start of Paul's own "twist" to the story to introduce the figure of 
Hagar into the story as it has been used by the Agitators already, and Paul's 
own peculiar emphasis to highlight the fact that "Abraham had two sons" in 
v. 22 and perhaps then to develop from this an allegorical scheme. Thus, in the 


41 See e.g., Barrett, “Allegory,” 12; Longenecker, Galatians, 201; De Boer, Galatians, 286—287. 

42 Moo, Galatians, 293. 

43 Cf. Moo, Galatians, 294. Moo also suggests that it is Paul who has brought at least the lan- 
guage of "freedom" in here (though he does not suggest that it is Paul who has introduced 
Hagar into the discussion). 
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"allegorising" process which follows, Paul proceeds to "line up" the different 
figures and categories which he introduces into the discussion. 

In what follows, there are at least two different pairs of antitheses which 
Paul associates with the figures of Sarah and Hagar: one is the antithesis slave/ 
free; the other is associated with the manner of the conception of their two 
sons in that one is via “promise,” the other via "eeh 23 It seems plausible 
that that the Agitators had mentioned the idea of “promise,” claiming that 
this was tied inextricably to Sarah (perhaps also appealing to the *promise" 
made to her that she would have a son). Hence, *promise" and "Sarah" belong 
together. Paul does not disagree at all; but he seeks to claim that the “pres- 
ent Jerusalem” (probably Law-based Judaism)*° does not belong to this side of 
the overall antithesis, but that the Galatians and/or all Christians do belong to 
the Sarah-promise category. In order to do this, he has to introduce the figure 
of Hagar with then an antithesis between Hagar and Sarah, initially focused 
on the slave/free distinction; he claims that the Judaism line is one of slavery 
and thus belongs with “Hagar” and not with "Sarah." Hence, in relation to the 
other aspect of the distinction created here, the Judaism line does not belong 
to the "promise" side of the divide in the overall antithesis but to the "flesh" 
side. What then he needs to establish (or assert) is that the “present Jerusalem" 
lines up with Hagar because it is in “slavery.’*6 

It is here that the Paul's assertions about Sinai in vv. 24 and 25 become 
integral to his argument. The critical link that Paul is seeking to assert and/or 


44  Forthe distinction, see M. Wolter, “Das Israelproblem nach Gal 4,21-31 und Róm 9—1,” ZTK 
107 (2010): 1-30, on pp. 8-9. The slave/free antithesis dominates in vv. 22, 24-26, 30-31; 
the promise/flesh antithesis dominates in vv. 27-29 (in v. 29 "spirit" is used instead of 
“promise”). In v. 23, both antitheses are mentioned together. Thus Moo, Galatians, 293, is 
perhaps not quite right to say that “the importance of the slave/free contrast, then, domi- 
nates the paragraph’: it dominates part of the paragraph. 

45 Iam not persuaded that what Paul has in mind are simply the Christian Judaisers, and 
not law-based Jews more generally. The latter is the theory above all of Martyn: see 
e.g., J.L. Martyn, “The Covenants of Hagar and Sarah: Two Covenants and Two Gentile 
Missions,” in Theolgocal Issues in the Letters of Paul (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1997), 191-208, 
and Martyn, Galatians, 447-457 (Comment £45); see too e.g., Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 330— 
331; Matera, Galatians, 76-79; De Boer, Galatians, 287. For the alternative, cf. e.g., Betz, 
Galatians, 251; Dunn, Galatians, 258; Moo, Galatians, 310; and see the detailed study of 
B. Byrne, “Jerusalems Above and Below: A Critique of J.L. Martyn’s Interpretation of the 
Hagar-Sarah Allegory in Gal 4.21-5.1,’ NTS 60 (2014): 215-231. 

46 Itis not that Hagar lines up with the “present Jerusalem" and therefore the present 
Jerusalem is in slavery: cf. the yap in v. 25c! (Contra Martyn and see the discussion earlier 
about the yáp in v. 25c.) 
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establish is that between the “present Jerusalem" and “Hagar.” Such a link is by 
no means obvious! Paul's claim is, however, that such a link can be asserted via 
the intermediate link of "Sinai" and the theme of slavery. In part, he appears 
to be picking up on his earlier claims that existence under the Law is a form 
of slavery, a claim that has been adumbrated in various ways in e.g., 2:4; 3:23, 
24, 25; 4:2, 5: cf. too 4:3, 7, 8, 9, where Paul refers to the Galatians’ past situation 
as one of slavery with the claim that they would revert to such a state if they 
submitted to the Law.47 It is not hard to see how “Law” here could be associated 
with the name of “(Mount) Sinai,” as Sinai was the location in Jewish tradi- 
tion where the Law was given.^? It is then the category of "Sinai" that enables 
Paul to make his crucial link between the "present Jerusalem" and “Hagar.” How 
then does Paul's logic proceed? And does a consideration of the wider logical 
thread of the argument throw light on the vexed text-critical question? 

In v. 24, Paul introduces this part of his argument by claiming (at least by 
implication) that the two wives of Abraham correspond to two covenants.*? 
The one corresponding to Hagar is the covenant associated with Mount Sinai, 
which Paul then claims “bears children for slavery" (eis 8ovAeiov yevvca).5° 
This assertion is, however, on its own, perhaps somewhat elliptical and in need 
of further explanation and/or clarification. It is then perhaps this which is pro- 
vided by v. 25. We have already seen that the longer text (with the name Hagar) 
creates great difficulty syntactically as the extra name overloads the clause in 
v. 25a very awkwardly. Does the shorter text, without Hagar and making "Sinai" 


47 For the relevance of these earlier claims to this passage, cf. Betz, Galatians, 242; Dunn, 
Galatians, 252—253; Mußner, Galaterbrief, 320; Matera, Galatians, 170. 

48 Itis possible that Paul also introduces "Sinai" into the discussion here as a way of cir- 
cumventing the fact (which is no doubt more than a little awkward for his argument) 
that Abraham himself circumcised Isaac (as well as all his other sons). But perhaps in a 
manner similar to the argument of 3:17, the fact that the Law post-dates the Abrahamic 
promise is taken as way of claiming that the Law cannot annul or change the earlier 
promise made. Hence [too] also? here, it is perhaps easier for Paul to refer to "Sinai" and 
the Mosaic Law in this context, rather than to the fact that Abraham too was told to cir- 
cumcise all his children, in part as the necessary correlative of the promises made to him 
(a fact which is potentially more than a little embarrassing for Paul's case!) 

49 Strictly speaking, he only refers to one of the wives (Hagar) as corresponding to one cov- 
enant; notoriously, he never gets round to saying explicitly (what is surely implied) that 
that other wife (Sarah) also corresponds to a covenant, and which covenant in particular 
he has in mind. 

50 Betz, Galatians, 244, appears to take the phrase as referring to Hagar and her children; 
but it seems clear from the structure of Paul's sentence that the subject of the participle 
here is pia (diay). Cf. e.g., Lightfoot, Galatians, 180; Martyn, Galatians, 437. Burton, 
Galatians, 258, and Longenecker, Galatians, 211. 
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the subject, fare any better? It may be that the shorter text does indeed fare 
rather better, provided that one takes v. 25a not in isolation but in conjunction 
with v. 25b and also takes note of the whole of v. 25. 

Paul states in v. 25b that Hagar or Sinai (depending on which reading is fol- 
lowed) corresponds with the present Jerusalem; he then gives a reason for this 
in v. 25c: it is because Jerusalem is in slavery with her children.*! Thus, accord- 
ing to Paul's logic, the claim that Jerusalem is in slavery implies that Jerusalem 
corresponds to Hagar (taking the longer reading of v. 25a) or to Sinai (taking 
the shorter reading). The possibility that the reference in v. 25b is to Hagar 
seems less likely. Such a construal would make the sequence in v. 25bc virtu- 
ally a tautology (or certainly circular): the sole link is then via the theme of 
"slavery," with the claim made that Jerusalem corresponds to the slave Hagar 
because she [Jerusalem] is in slavery.5? Moreover, it gives little or no reason 
why Jerusalem should be regarded as being in slavery with her children. More 
sense is perhaps gained if one posits "Sinai" as the subject of v. 25b (and hence 
of 25a). Paul has already developed the claim that the Law produces a situa- 
tion of slavery for those who live under it (see above). The name "Sinai" clearly 
evokes the category of “Law,” since Sinai is in the Jewish tradition above all the 
place of the giving of the Law. Further, the link between "Sinai" and present 
Judaism is one that is easily made: the Law is what defines Jewish identity. It is 
thus the link between (the present) Jerusalem and Sinai that Paul can claim is 
one of slavery. Thus, the slave-existence of Jerusalem characterises the Sinai- 
Jerusalem relationship and this in turn enables Paul to be able to make the 
claim that the two are to be correlated with “Hagar” (v. 24).53 Hence, it is easier 
to see the subject of v. 25b as “Sinai,” rather than Hagar; and the correlation (or 
"identification" in terms of the allegory) between the "present Jerusalem" and 
“Hagar” provides the conclusion of the argument of this mini-section, not the 
basis. Thus, an analysis of the logic of Paul's argument supports the consider- 
ations based solely on the syntax of v. 25a: the shorter reading in v. 25a makes 
better sense of the text and hence is more likely to be original.5* 


51 This is not the conclusion drawn from v. 25b, pace Martyn: see above. 

52 Cf. the criticism of M.-J. Lagrange, Saint Paul. Epitre aux Galates (Paris: Gabalda, 1926), 118. 
The problems, then, of seeing “Hagar” as the subject of v. 25b relate not only to the pos- 
sible longer reading in 25a but also to the theory that the whole of 25a is a later gloss with 
25b following on the reference to “Hagar” at the end of v. 24. 

53 This is above all the argument of Mußner (see n. 31 above). 

54 Most commentators, in defending the longer text, seek to show that this longer text can 
make good sense in the context. Just a few, however, claim that the longer text is to be pre- 
ferred (over the shorter text) on the grounds that it is the lectio difficilior, i.e., the “harder” 
reading, so that by implication the shorter reading is “easier,” i.e., perhaps makes better 
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With this in mind, it may then make better sense of Paul's logic if the con- 
nective particle in v. 25a is y&p rather than de. v. 25 may be providing some 
further reason for the assertion in v. 24 that "Hagar" and "Sinai" are to be 
linked together. In v. 24, Paul makes the claim that the Sinai covenant "gives 
birth to slavery" and thus “equates” (or correlates) with “Hagar.” But why the 
Sinai covenant should be associated with slavery is not immediately obvious.55 
However, more clarity may be gained if/when the discussion shifts slightly to 
talk not about the Sinai covenant, but about "Sinai" alone, as the name con- 
jures up associations with the Jewish Law: this covenant is associated with the 
place Sinai, which is linked inextricably with the Law. The note about "Sinai" in 
v. 25ab then provides the clarification bringing in the idea of slavery engen- 
dered by the Law (from earlier in the letter). The whole of v. 25, accepting the 
shorter text (without "Hagar") thus functions as the basis for the claim made in 
v. 24. Thus, ydp fits Paul's argument better than de and is therefore more likely 
to be original.56 

All this suggests that the “original” (or earliest attainable) reading of v. 25a 
was tó yàp Xtwà.57 This reading is indeed attested in some early manuscripts, 


sense. Cf. Moo, Galatians, 313, though his claim that *most versions and commentators 
argue this way" seems unjustified (the only other possible example I could find is Betz, 
Galatians, 245; Longenecker, Galatians, 198, says that the longer reading is “harder” on the 
basis that is *more susceptible to scribal modification"; but I am not sure that this makes 
the reading “harder.”). However, the criterion of accepting the “harder reading" cannot 
be taken too rigidly. If one makes an assumption (which I am aware could be debated!) 
that Paul originally wrote sense, and indeed Pauline sense, then a reading which makes 
(Pauline) sense is presumably preferable to one which does not (and which indeed might, 
precisely for that reason, be deemed “harder”). 

55 Presumably, by implication, Paul thinks of another “covenant” (he mentions two in v. 24) 
associated with the Sarah—free— promise side of his set of binary distinctions set up in 
his “allegory.” Thus, it is not a “covenant” as such that is to be associated with “slavery.” 

56 As with the more substantive shorter/longer readings, there is debate about which is the 
"harder" reading. E.g., Schlier, argues that de is an “Erleichterung,” and hence ya is to be 
preferred (Galater, 219). Mußner, argues conversely that yap fits the argument better and 
hence it represents an "Erleichterung," and so takes àé as the original reading (Galaterbrief, 
320). But if one reading fit the context well and the other does not, itis perhaps justified to 
take the reading which fits the context best as more original, and any alternative (hence 
"harder") reading is secondary precisely because it does not fit the context as well. Scribes 
did not always and consistently improve a text! 

57 This then agrees with a wide range of early textual critics, such as Lightfoot, Westcott, 
Lachmann and others: see n. 2 above. It is now widely agreed among textual critics that 
an "original" text is unattainable: all we can hope to attain is the earliest form of the text 
which our manuscript evidence allows us to recover, or what Michael Holmes has called 
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including 8; further support for the shorter reading (i.e., without *Hagar") can 
also claim the support of the early Chester-Beatty papyrus ^9 (though with 
de rather than ydp). The existence of a y&p originally may well have gener- 
ated a mistaken 'Ayáp at some stage in the textual transmission; and perhaps 
after that (or in the case of 9^9 independently), the yap was changed to de 
when scribes (like many modern readers and interpreters of the text) perhaps 
“mis”took the clause in v. 25a as an independent, stand-alone comment about 
the geographical location of Mount Sinai and failed to recognize its place and 
its logic within the wider context.58 The choice of this reading from among 
the variants here makes good sense within the context of Paul's argument in 
the wider context; it also enables a reasonably plausible explanation to be 
provided for the other variants attested in the Ms tradition. Thus, considering 
all the factors involved—including manuscript evidence, intrinsic evidence, 
extrinsic evidence—this reading is perhaps the best approximation we might 
have to the “original” text of Galatians at this point.*? A theory of conjectural 
emendation is unnecessary to make sense of the evidence we have. 


the “initial text": see M.W. Holmes, “From ‘Original Text’ to ‘Initial Text’: the Traditional 
Goal of New Testament Textual Criticism in Contemporary Discussion,” in The Text of the 
New Testament in Contemporary Research (eds. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; 
Leiden: Brill, 2013), 637—688. 

58 This is essentially the development postulated by Lightfoot: see above. Certainly, as noted 
earlier, the presence of ydg in the earliest form of the text makes it easier to explain the 
other variants here. 

59 This paper has attempted to follow an approach of “reasoned eclecticism’ to the text- 
critical problems considered here: on this see M.W. Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism in the 
Text of the New Testament,’ in idem, 771-802. This essay is offered with grateful thanks 
to Michael Holmes for his stimulating work in the area of textual criticism, as well as in 
other fields. 


CHAPTER 17 
On the Marcionite Prologues to the Letters of Paul 


Dirk Jongkind 


1 Introduction 


Many manuscripts of the New Testament text contain, alongside the main text, 
also introductions, lists of section headings, and various numbering systems.! 
Among these para-textual elements are the so-called “prologues,” short intro- 
ductions prefixed to each separate book. Various sets of prologues are known, 
andin the Latin tradition we find prologues which are ascribed to authors such 
as Pelagius, Jerome, and Hilary? One of these sets of prologues to the Pauline 
epistles has attracted attention because of their apparent age and their identi- 
fication as being prologues that originally belong to the edition of Paul's letters 
made by Marcion, which, of course, consisted only of the letters to the seven 
churches. This identification was first made in 1907 by Donatien de Bruyne,? 
independently confirmed by Peter Corssen in an article published two years 
later,* and almost immediately and enthusiastically accepted by Adolf Harnack 
and J. Rendell Harris? For a moment it seemed that textual scholarship had 
yielded yet another of its assured results. 

However, the identification of the Prologues as originating from Marcion 
received its first criticism in the 1920s and the discussion continued up to the 
1970s. In 1978, Nils Dahl published an article that pointed to an alternative 


1 Since Mike Holmes has worked in second-century church history, textual criticism, and all its 
related fields, I have tried to combine these elements in this essay as a token of my apprecia- 
tion for his scholarship and encouragement. 

2 See J. Wordsworth and H.J. White, et al., Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Pars 
Secunda—Epistulae Paulinae (Oxford: Clarendon, 1913-1941), 1-61. Hereafter W-W. 

3 Donatien de Bruyne, "Prologues bibliques d'origine Marcionite,' RBén 24 (1907): 116. 

4 Peter Corssen, “Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte des Romerbriefes,” zw 10 (1909): 1-45; idem, 
"Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte des Rómerbriefes, Nachtrag," ZNW 10 (1909): 97-102. By his 
own admission (97), Corssen assumed at the time of writing that he knew the literature up 
to 1906, but admitted generously in a postscript “daß aber inzwischen jemand ein Licht über 
eine Sache aufgegangen sein sollte, die so viele Jahrhunderte im tiefsten Dunkel gelegen 
hatte, das hatte ich für ausgeschlossen gehalten." 

5 A. Harnack, review of “Prologues bibliques d'origine Marcionite,” TLZ 32 (1907): col. 138-140; 
J. Rendel Harris, "Marcion and the Canon,’ ExpTim 18 (1907): 392-394. 
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solution to the problem. Dahl goes carefully through all the arguments for and 
against the Marcionite character of the Prologues and suggests a way forward. 
If one assumes that the Prologues belong to an edition of Paul's letters similar 
in shape to that of Marcion, which circulated outside Marcionite circles, the 
result is “a more plausible explanation of the data than any current theory." 
For Dahl, neither the argument of the order of the Prologues nor their content 
compels one to accept Marcionite origins. Once the Prologues are freed from 
their dubious past, their inclusion into the Latin tradition becomes easier to 
explain. 

Dahl's thesis has been received favourably. In Metzger's Canon of the New 
Testament, it gets the final say? and, perhaps more importantly, it is accepted 
and refined by Ulrich Schmid in his monograph on Marcion's Apostolikon.? 
Schmid's thesis is that the first Pauline collection was in existence already 
before Marcion, and that it is this non-Marcionite collection that should be 
identified with the collection as suggested by Dahl? Schmid’s argument 
regarding this “earliest attested collection of Paul"! does not depend on the 
non-Marcionite character of the Prologues alone. For him, an important tex- 
tual argument is that Marcion uses the 14-chapter version of Romans (with- 
out chapters 15 and 16), a version which, according to Schmid, is more likely 
received than created by Marcion.!? As is often the case in the development of 
scholarship, a suggestion quickly turns into a fact. Beduhn boldly asserts that 


6 Nils A. Dahl, “The Origin of the Earliest Prologues to the Pauline Letters,” Semeia 12 (1978): 
233-277. The discussion immediately before Dahl was mainly carried between Frede and 
Scháfer: Hermann Josef Frede, Altlateinische Paulus-Handschriften (Aus der Geschichte 
der lateinischen Bibel 4; Freiburg: Herder, 1964), 159-178; K. Th. Schafer, “Marius 
Victorinus und die marcionitischen Prologe zu den Paulusbriefen,” RBén 80 (1970): 7-16. 
Idem, “Marcion und die áltesten Prologe zu den Paulusbriefen,” in Kyriakon: Festschrift 
Johannes Quasten (vol. 1; eds. Patrick Granfield and Josef A. Jungmann; Münster: 
Aschendorf, 1970), 135-150. Hermann Josef Frede, Ein neuer Paulustext und Kommentar: 
Band 1 Untersuchungen, (Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 7; Freiburg: Herder, 
1973), 157-158. 

7 Dahl, “Origin,” 262. 

8 Bruce M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its Origin, Development, and 
Significance (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 94-97. 

9 Ulrich Schmid, Marcion und sein Apostolos: Rekonstruktion und historische Einordnung der 
marcionitischen Paulusbriefausgabe (ANTF 25; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995). 

10 Schmid (Marcion, 294n52) even holds that the Prologues were already part of this pre- 
Marcionite collection. 

11 Schmid, Marcion, 296, “die älteste belegbare Paulusbriefsammlung.’ 

12 So also Sebastian Moll, "Schmid has conclusively demonstrated the existence of a pre- 
Marcionite collection of Pauline letters which was in many ways very similar to the one of 
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“we now know that [Marcion's] collection contained the same ten letters cir- 
culating among many non-Marcionite churches of his time"? In a somewhat 
curious move, though, Beduhn also affirms his conviction that the Prologues 
are Marcionite in origin based on their actual content. It seems that he has 
accepted Schmid's proposal of a pre-Marcionite collection of Paul, whilst at 
the same time rejecting Schmid's foremost argument in support of this pro- 
posal, namely, that the Prologues (non-Marcionite according to Schmid) tes- 
tify to this alternative collection. It remains unclear therefore what Beduhn's 
reasons are for accepting a pre-Marcionite 10-letter collection of Paul's letters. 

Given that Dahl's proposal has had a considerable influence on recent schol- 
arship, and since the nature of these Latin prologues is of obvious interest to 
Marcionite studies, the earliest reception of Paul, and early Christian corpus 
formation, it is worthwhile to reassess the strength of Dahl's case. Has Dahl's 
thesis that the Prologues belong to a non-Marcionite Pauline corpus of similar 
shape as Marcion's Apostolikon a greater explanatory power than de Bruyne's 
thesis that these are Marcionite? In this essay we will argue that though Dahl's 
proposal is possible, it is to be rejected. Our discussion will centre around four 
issues: that of (1) the order of Paul's letters in the Prologues; (2) the shape of 
Romans; (3) the content of the actual prologues; and (4) the entering and sub- 
sequent survival of the Prologues in the Latin transmission. 

One brief remark on methodology needs to be made. In this essay it is 
assumed rather than argued that Marcion actually edited letters he received. 
I am fully aware that Marcion’s editorial activity is much debated and increas- 
ingly questioned, yet the surviving manuscript evidence of the Pauline corpus 
points firmly to a single point of origin (the Ausgangstext) without a notice- 
able trace of Marcion's edition having made any substantial impact. If there 
was a "Marcionite-type" of text before Marcion, one would have expected more 
of this to survive. Most of the discussion below, though, remains unaffected by 
whichever view on Marcion's edition one takes. As a start to actual weighing 
of the evidence relating to the Prologues, it will be useful to remind us of what 
there is. 


the arch-heretic" (Sebastian Moll, The Arch-Heretic Marcion [WUNT 250; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2010], 87). 

13 Jason D. Beduhn, The First New Testament: Marcion’s Scriptural Canon (Salem, OR: 
Polebridge, 2013), 29. 

14 Beduhn, First New Testament, 42-43. 
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2 The Text and Content of the Prologues 


The oldest positive testimony to the Prologues is found in the commentaries 
by Marius Victorinus, who betrays knowledge of the Prologues in the phrase- 
ology that he employs when introducing the Pauline letters.!5 The Prologues 
themselves first appear in the Codex Fuldensis (6th century) and after that in 
many Latin manuscripts. Though they are in the manuscripts found immedi- 
ately before the letter which the individual prologue introduces, their wording 
supposes that originally all the individual prologues constituted one short nar- 
rative that was split up over the individual letters at a later stage. 

The text of the Prologues assumes a different order of the Pauline corpus 
than that found in the actual manuscripts. It was one of de Bruyne's initial 
and most powerful arguments that the Prologues reflect the order in which 
Tertullian discusses Marcion: Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, 
Ephesians/Laodiceans, Colossians, Philippians. In his 1978 discussion, Nils 
Dahl finds no issue with the order as reconstructed by de Bruyne and rejects 
the prologue to 2 Cor (Prol 2 Cor), Prol 2 Thes, and Prol Phim as being part 
of the original undivided text.!6 Prol Eph as found in the Latin manuscripts 
is likely to be secondary!? and, according to Dahl, may be the third stage in 
a process that started with a prologue to Laodiceans as reconstructed by de 
Bruyne. The name "Laodiceans" was replaced with "Ephesians" in the ver- 
sion which Marius Victorinus used, but since the content of this prologue 
did not seem to fit the content of Ephesians itself, it was replaced with a new 
prologue.!® The oldest text of the Prologues, therefore, in Dahl's final assess- 
ment, contained only seven prologues, corresponding with the seven Pauline 
churches. The text printed here is that found in Wordsworth-White,!? with 
some changes that might reflect the original Marcionite version as suggested by 
de Bruyne. 


Prol Gal Galatae sunt Graeci. Hi verbum veritatis primum ab apostolo 
acceperunt sed, post discessum eius temtati sunt a falsis apostolis ut in 


15 This was first pointed out by Corssen ("Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte, 40-41), and elabo- 
rated upon by Schäfer in “Marius Victorinus." 

16 Dahl, “Origin,” 246-248. 

17 Dahl “Origin,” 249, "Even Frede seems now to concede that Prol Eph may indeed be 
secondary.” 

18 Dahl, “Origin,” 250. 

19 — WW, 41-42, 153, 355, 455» 490, 523. 
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20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 


26 


27 


legem et circumcisionem verterentur. Hos apostolus revocat ad fidem 
veritatis, scribens eis ab Epheso. 

Prol Cor Corinthii sunt Achaei, et hi similiter ab apostolo?? audierunt 
verbum veritatis, et subversi multifarie a falsis apostolis, quidam a phi- 
losophiae verbosa eloquentia, alii a secta legis Iudaicae inducti; hos revo- 
catapostolus ad veram et evangelicam sapientiam, scribens eis ab Epheso 
per Timotheum?! 

Prol Rom Romani sunt in partibus Italiae. Hi?? praeventi sunt a falsis 
apostolis, et sub nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi in legem et prophetas 
erant inducti. Hos revocat apostolus ad veram evangelicam fidem, 
scribens eis ab Athenis.?? 

Prol Thes Thessalonicenses sunt Macedones.?* Hi accepto verbo veritatis 
perstiterunt in fide etiam in persecutione civium suorum, praeterea nec 
receperunt ea quae a falsis apostolis dicebantur. Hos conlaudat apostolus 
scribens eis ab Athenis. 

Prol Laod Laodicenses sunt Asiani. Hi praeventi erant a falsis apostolis 
(pseudoapostolis?)....Ad hos non accessit ipse apostolus...hos per 
epistulam recorrigit. . . . 2° 

Prol Col Colossenses et hi sicut Laodicenses sunt Asiani; et ipsi praeventi 
erant a pseudoapostolis, nec ad hos accessit ipse apostolus, sed et hos per 
epistolam recorrigit. Audierant enim verbum ab Archippo, qui et minis- 
terium in eos accepit. Ergo apostolus iam ligatus scribit eis ab Epheso.?® 
Prol Phil Philippenses sunt Macedones. Hi accepto verbo veritatis 
perstiterunt?” in fide, nec receperunt falsos apostolos. Hos apostolus con- 
laudat, scribens eis a Roma de carcere per Epaphroditum. 


Dahl reads ab apostolis, but see below for a discussion of this variant. 

W-W omit per Timotheum, but see their apparatus for the manuscript support for the 
phrase. 

W-W have qui for hi. 

W-W have a Corintho for ab Athensis. The reading ab Athenis is likely to be original, see 
Dahl, “Origin,” 244, and Schmid, Marcion, 288n28. 

W-W add in Christo Iesu. 

Prol Laod does not appear in this particular form in Latin or in W-W but is reconstructed 
on the basis of Prol Col. De Bruyne, “Prologues, 14. 

W-W, 490, include per Tychicum diaconum, but note the wide-spread omission in the 
apparatus (as does de Bruyne, “Prologues, 14). 

W-W have persteterunt, but see their apparatus. 
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Williams gives the following translation (adapted to the Latin text above):28 


Galatians are Greeks. These accepted the word of truth first from the 
apostle but after his departure were tempted by false apostles to turn to 
the Law and to circumcision. The apostle recalls these men to the faith of 
truth, writing to them from Ephesus. 

Corinthians are Achaeans. These also likewise heard the word of truth 
from the apostle and were perverted variously by false apostles, some by 
the wordy eloquence of philosophy, others led on by the sect of theJewish 
Law. The apostle recalls these men to the true and evangelical wisdom, 
writing to them from Ephesus [by Timothy]. 

Romans are in the region of Italy. These were reached beforehand by false 
apostles and under the name of our Lord Jesus Christ had been led on to 
the Law and the Prophets. The apostle recalls these men to the true and 
evangelical faith, writing to them from Athens. 

Thessalonians are Macedonians in Christ Jesus, who having accepted the 
word of truth, persevered in the faith even under persecution from their 
own citizens; and moreover they did not accept what was said by false apos- 
tles. The apostle congratulates these men, writing to them from Athens. 
Laodiceans are of Asia. They had been reached beforehand by false apos- 
tles... The apostle himself does not come to them... He corrects them 
by letter... 

Colossians; these also, like the Laodiceans, are of Asia. They too had been 
reached beforehand by false apostles, and the apostle himself does not 
come to them; but he corrects them also by a letter; for they had heard his 
word from Archippus, who also accepted a ministry to them. So the apos- 
tle, already in bonds, writes to them from Ephesus. 

Philippians are Macedonians. These having accepted the word of truth per- 
severed in the faith and they did not receive false apostles. The apostle con- 
gratulates these men, writingto them from prison at Rome by Epaphroditus. 


The following Prologues are rejected as not belonging to the earliest strand:?? 


Prol 2 Cor Post actam paenitentiam consolatorias scribit eis a troade et 
conlaudans eos hortatur ad meliora. 


28 C.S.C. Williams, “The History of the Text and Canon of the New Testament to Jerome,’ in 
The Cambridge History of the Bible: Volume 2, The West from the Fathers to the Reformation 
(ed. G.W.H. Lampe; Cambridge: University Press, 1969), 45-46. 

29 I agree with the judgement of Dahl (“Origin,” 247-248) and Schmid (Marcion, 294n53) 
that Prol 2 Cor and Prol 2 Thes are secondary. This was already suggested by de Bruyne 
("Prologues," 8). 
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Prol Eph Ephesii sunt Asiani; hi accepto verbo veritatis persteterunt in 
fide. Hos conlaudat apostolus, scribens eis a Roma de carcere per 
Tychicum diaconum. 

Prol 2 Thes Ad Thessalonicenses secundam scribit epistulam et notum 
facit eis de temporibus novissimis et de adversarii detectione. Scribit 
hanc epistulam ab Athenis. 

Prol Phim Philemoni familiares litteras facit pro Onesimo servo suo. 
Scribit autem ei a Roma de carcere.?9 

Prol1 Tim Timotheum instruit et docet de ordinatione episcopatus et dia- 
conii et omnis ecclesiasticae disciplinae. 

Prol 2 Tim Item Timotheo scribit de exhoratione martyrii et omnis 
regulae veritatis et quid futuram sit temporibus novissimis et de sua 
passione. 

Prol Tit Titum commonefacit et instruit de constitutione maiorum natu?! 
et de spiritali conversatione et haereticis vitandis qui in scripturis iudai- 
cis (iudaicis fabulis)?? credunt. 


Dahl rejects any theory that calls for a gradual development from the original 
to the expanded set. It is more likely that this expansion took place in a single 
editorial move: “the data are adequately accounted for if we assume that the 


30 


31 


32 


Schmid (Marcion, 288) is not convinced by Dahl's contention that Prol Phim is not part 
of the original Prologues, despite the different pattern of this prologue. Schmid explains 
this difference by the nature of the letter itself, which does not lend itself for a pro- 
logue in the same vein as that of the prologues to the letters to the churches. Williams 
("The History of the Text and Canon," 46) likewise includes Philemon in his translation 
of the Marcionite Prologues: “To Philemon he composes a private letter by Onesimus 
his slave. But he writes to him from Rome out of prison." W-W, 668, add per Onesimum 
acolitum. 

Dahl rightly points out (“Origin,” 245) that this is the older reading, replacing de consti- 
tutione presbyterii. He tentatively suggests that the original reading must go back to the 
middle of the third century (“possibly to the time of Cyprian"). 

Corssen ("Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte,” 99-100) rejects de Bruyne's version of Prol 
Titus, which reads in the final clause qui iudaicis fabulis credunt (the reading found in 
Vulgate manuscripts). The two alternative readings are qui in scripturis iudaicas credunt 
and qui traditionibus iudaicas credunt. The second reading (adopted in our text) explains 
the origin of the two other readings. Corssen believed that Marcion did not incorporate 
the Pastoral Epistles in his canon because he did not know them. Harnack accepts the 
prologues to the Pastoral Epistles as coming from the Marcionite school, because of the 
denouncement of the or in scripturis iudaicis credunt. However, he places their origin 
in the stage when the Marcionite church had lost their battle with orthodoxy, and used 
whatever Latin manuscripts of Paul they could find (Marcion: das Evangelium vom frem- 
den Gott: eine Monographie zur Geschichte der Grundlegung der katholischen Kirche— 
Beilage, TU 45 [Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924 ], 140-141). 
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secondary prologues were added on the same occasion on which the prologues 
were distributed among the individual letters in the order which, with minor 
variations, is found in all existent manuscripts. ... The data do not call for any 
more complicated theory of expansion.”3? However, as noted already, Dahl is 
correct in making an exception for Prol Eph, in which he distinguishes the ver- 
sions from before and after Marius Victorinus. This expanded set of prologues, 
including prologues to the Pastoral Epistles, was made to conform with the 
now standard number of 13 letters of Paul. Dahl dates this event to around the 
middle of the 3rd century.?^ 

In the subsequent discussion we will consider the seven prologues con- 
firmed by Dahl as the original set. The question whether or not Prol Phim 
belonged to this set does not materially affect the following argument. 


3 The Order and Extent of the Prologues: Marcionite or Not? 


Dahl contended that neither the order of the Prologues nor the inclusion 
of Prol Laod constitutes an argument that favours a Marcionite over a non- 
Marcionite origin. The reason is that if one postulates a collection of epis- 
tles which shows these two features and which exists parallel to the edition 
Marcion, the data have received an explanation that is equally satisfying. It is 
worthwhile to have a look at each of these two arguments, first that of order, 
secondly that of the inclusion of Prol Laod. 

Dahl, following others before him, sees traces of the order found in the 
Prologues in the Old Syriac version of Paul's letters. A wider distribution of the 
order of the Prologues diminishes the likelihood of an exclusively Marcionite 
origin. The evidence for this order in the Old Syriac rests on two pieces of 
information. Dahl, following Frede,?> who in turn acknowledges Mundle,?® 
mentions the order as found (1) in Ephrem’s commentary on Paul, and (2) ina 


33 Dahl, “Origin,” 251. 

34 Dahl, “Origin,” 252. 

35 Frede, Altlateinische Paulus-Handschriften, 166. Besides crediting Mundle (“Zu diesen von 
W. Mundle ins Feld geführten Tatsachen ...”), Frede also independently refers back to the 
Latin translation of the Armenian Paul-commentary, see below, (S. Ephraemi Syri com- 
mentarii in epistulas D. Pauli [Venice: Typographi Sancti Lazari, 1893], 201), and to Zahn's 
article from 1900 (see below, n. 39), also referred to by Mundle. The first one who pointed 
out the Old Syriac order assumed in Ephrem's commentary in relation to the Marcionite 
Prologues was not Mundle but J. Rendel Harris, “Marcion and the Canon,” 393. 

36 Wilhelm Mundle, “Die Herkunft der ‘marcionitischen’ Prologe zu den paulinischen 
Briefen,’ ZNW 24 (1925): 59. 
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gth century canon list. No actual Old Syriac manuscripts survive of the Pauline 
letters and therefore the argument cannot be anything but indirect. The com- 
mentary of Ephrem on Paul is preserved only in a late Armenian manuscript.?? 
As far as can be gauged from Molitor's introduction, the text of the commen- 
tary follows the normal order Rom, Cor, Gal, Eph, Phil, Col, Thess, Heb, fol- 
lowed by the Pastorals. However, in the actual commentary, as J. Rendel Harris 
points out in his discussion of the commentary, it may be that a different order 
of the letters is assumed.?? Harris translates from Ephrem's commentary on 
Rom 1:1, *...imparting to you some spiritual grace, as I have done to your com- 
panions the Galatians and Corinthians." Also, Harris points to a comment from 
the opening passages of Hebrews, where Ephrem “discusses the question why, 
if the Epistle were St. Paul's, he had concealed his name, seeing that he made 
no such concealment in writing to the Galatians, or the Corinthians, ... or to 
the Romans."?? Both passages mention the letters in the order Gal, Cor, Rom. 
But is this evidence that Ephrem used a Pauline corpus which contained these 
letters in this particular order? Did Ephrem have a manuscript in front of him 
with the letters in that order, or was he recounting the letters in their chrono- 
logical order? It seems hazardous to infer too much from Ephrem, but the case 
may be strengthened if additional support is found. Such additional support 
might come from a 9th century Syriac manuscript preserved in St. Catherine's 
on Mt. Sinai.* This manuscript contains homilies and extracts from various 
church fathers, followed by a list of the books of both Testaments listing their 
length.^! The list is attributed to Irenaeus. It should be noted that this manu- 
script does not contain the actual text of Paul's letters. In the list, the first three 
letters of Paul are indeed listed in the Marcionite order: Gal, Cor, Rom, but 


37 According to Molitor, the Armenian translation was published in 1836 and seemed to have 
been based on a manuscript written in AD 999 ora later copy containing a colophon men- 
tioning this year (Joseph Molitor, Der Paulustext des Hl. Ephräm: Aus seinem armenisch 
erhaltenen Paulinenkommentar untersucht und rekonstruiert [Monumenta Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica 4; Rome: Päpstliches Bibelinstitut, 1938], 5-7). 

38 Harris, “Marcion,” 393. 

39 These are the same two passages discussed some years earlier by Th. Zahn, “Das Neue 
Testaments Theodors von Mopsuestia und der ursprüngliche Kanon der Syrer” NKZ 1 
(1900): 798. Zahn gives the Latin translation of the Armenian: “... quum nec in epistolis 
scriptis ad Galatas, ad Corinthios et ad proximos, quos viderat, id fecerit, neque in episto- 
lis ad Romanos datis et ad ceteros, quos non viderat, tale quoddam egerit." 

40 X Agnes Smith Lewis, Catalogue of the Syriac Mss. in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai (Studia Sinaitica 1; London: Clay, 1894), 4-16. 

41  Thestychometric length of each book is also often included in the subscription of full- 
text manuscripts. 
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then follows Heb, Col, Eph, Phil, Phil (sic!), Thess, 2 Tim (sic!), Titus, Phlm.*? 
Zahn noted ? that as by the gth century the Peshitta was already the standard 
text for a long time, the deviating order in this manuscript must reach back to 
a time in which the Peshitta had not yet become the dominant version. This 
means that it might well reflect the Old Syriac order of the Pauline collection. 
Therefore, there are indications from both Ephrem and the Syriac canon list 
that the Old Syriac had the letters of Paul in the order Galatians, Corinthians, 
Romans. However, both the Sinaitic canon and Ephrem also agree on placing 
Hebrews after Romans, which reinforces the suggestion of a shared order that 
underlies Ephrem's commentary and the canon list. 

But what could be the reason why the Old Syriac order only reflects the 
order of the Prologues for the first three letters? In order to explain this limited 
similarity, Dahl has to take refuge to an additional redactional stage. He sug- 
gests that "the arrangement of the letters in the Old Syriac version seems to be 
due to an amalgamation of an order like that of Marcion and the Prologues for 
the first four letters and an order more like that of our Greek manuscripts for 
the others "23 Though possible, the actual evidence for such hypothesis is still 
very slim, there is not enough known about the Old Syriac order or its organis- 
ing principle besides what we have discussed here. Therefore, the conclusion 
that Dahl draws from the Old Syriac, sounds rather optimistic (my emphasis), 
“The Syriac evidence, therefore, proves that it was not Marcion's preference for 
Galatians which gave this letter the first place in the collection”45 At best it 
suggests that Marcion's preference may not have been unique. However, from 
this discussion it is difficult to argue that the Old Syriac depended on either 
Marcion's collection of Paul or on a parallel collection of similar shape; both 
possibilities are fraught with uncertainty. 

The second problem to be discussed here is that of Prol Laod, which must 
have stood before Prol Col, but has been replaced in the manuscript tradition 
with Prol Eph. There are two elements which the Prol Col takes up from the pre- 


42 Metzger seems to stretch the evidence of what we know of Ephrem's Pauline corpus 
beyond what is warranted by stating that "this is the order in which Ephraem com- 
mented on them" (Canon of the New Testament, 221). Compare what Zahn wrote ("Das 
Neue Testament Theodors von Mopsuestia, 799), "Die Übereinstimmung zwischen 
Ephraim und dem sin. Kanon ist demnach zwar eine hóchst charakteristische, aber keine 
vollständige.’ 

43 Zahn, “Das Neue Testament Theodors von Mopsuestia,” 797. 

44 Dahl, “Origin,” 254. 

45 Ibid. 
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vious prologue: first, Prol Col presupposes the earlier mention of pseudoapos- 
toli (et ipsi praeventi erant a pseudoapostolis), and second, it presupposes an 
earlier mention of the need for correction (sed et hos per epistolam recorrigit). 
Prol Eph, as it stands, contains neither of these elements, which is why a recon- 
structed but unattested form of Prol Laod is used. Schäfer attempted to draw 
out the consequences of the use Marius Victorinus made of the Prologues. 
Victorinus displays knowledge of the Prologues and, more specifically, knowl- 
edge of a prologue to Ephesians that mentions false apostles, which means that 
he knew this prologue in a different form than the preserved one.^9 Combining 
these two elements it follows that he knew the Prol Laod under the name of 
a prologue to Ephesians. Up to this point Dahl and Schäfer are in agreement, 
but then two different conclusions are drawn.*’ Schäfer argues that Marius 
Victorinus provides additional reason to believe that the original Prol Laod 
is evidence for a sequence of Laodiceans— Colossians, a sequence only posi- 
tively attested with Marcion. Therefore, it follows that the Prologues are most 
likely Marcionite of origin.^? Dahl avoids this Marcionite identification. He 
believes that the only thing that is needed to explain the evidence is that an 
unknown parallel Pauline edition had Ephesians under the title of Laodiceans. 

Thus, little progress is made by Dahl in this part of our discussion in advanc- 
ing the argument. An unknown attested collection with a similar order as 
Marcion (with Ephesians under the name of Laodicean) is a possibility, but it 
is also a less economical explanation.^? 


46 Schäfer, "Marius Victorinus,” 10-13. 

47 Dahl, “Origin,” 255. 

48 Schäfer, "Marius Victorinus" n, “Mit der Existenz eines Prologs zu einem dem 
Kolosserbrief vorhergehenden Laodicenerbrief aber wáre etwas unbezweifelbar und 
spezifisch Marcionitisches nachgewiesen; denn einzig und allein Marcion hat in seinem 
Corpus Paulinum vor dem Kolosserbrief unter dieser Überschrift den Brief gehabt, der 
sonst Epheserbrief heißt.’ 

49 Dahl himself provides an example of how a possibility turns into a likelihood (“Origin,’ 
255), "If the Prologues are not of Marcionite origin, they would provide evidence that 
this [i.e. Laodiceans as a characteristic of the unknown edition; DJ] was indeed the 
case.” From here Dahl moves effortlessly to, “It is more likely than not that a lost pro- 
logue treated Ephesians as a letter to the Laodiceans, but it is also more likely that the 
Laodicean address goes back to an early edition of Paul than that Marcion invented it.’ 
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4 The Shape of Romans 


The textual history of the final chapters of Romans is a notorious problem in 
the textual criticism of the NT.5° Alhough there is only one extant manuscript 
that lacks any of the final two chapters Hl there are indications that at one 
stage shorter forms of the letter to the Romans may have existed. The stronger 
arguments for this suggestion are the absence of any capitula (short summary 
statements for each section) for text from Romans 15 and 16 in many Latin 
manuscripts, as well as the placement of the doxology 16:23-27 immediately 
after 14:23.°? Therefore, a form of Romans may have existed that contained only 
the text of the first 14 chapters with the doxology 16:23-27 following Romans 
14. Moreover, Origen mentions explicitly that Marcion did not have the text of 
Romans from 14:23 onwards. Besides these indications for a 14-chapter Romans, 
a version containing the first 15 chapters followed by the doxology had been 
long conjectured*? and was made more plausible by the evidence of P46 (early 
3rd century), which has the doxology after 15:33.54 But how do the early forms of 
Romans relate to the question of the source of the Prologues? The argument 
runs as follows: since the shorter form of Romans has influenced the textual 
tradition of the letter, and since none of Marcion's other textual changes has 
affected the tradition, it is more likely that the shorter form of Romans did not 
originate with him. However, since Marcion evidently has the shorter form but 
did not create it, he must have received it as such. And since the Prol Rom was 


50 Kurt Aland labelled this even “das schwierigste Problem, welches der neutestamentli- 
chen Textkritik überhaupt gestellt ist" (Kurt Aland, "Der Schluss und die ursprüngliche 
Gestalt des Rómerbriefes" in Neutestamentliche Entwürfe [München: Kaiser Verlag, 
1979], 284-301, cited from 284). Besides the discussion in Schmid, Marcion, 289-294, see 
for example Harry Y. Gamble, The Textual History of the Letter to the Romans: A Study in 
Textual and Literary Criticism (SD 42; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977); Peter Lampe, "Zur 
Textgeschichte des Römerbriefes,’ NovT 27 (1985): 273-277. 

51 According to NA?’, Greek minuscule 1506 lacks Rom 16:1-23, but has the doxology 16:24-27. 

52 For full discussion of this evidence see Gamble, Textual History, 16-28. Schmid rightly 
sounds a cautionary note as to Gamble's confidence in the absence of explicit citations 
from chs. 15-16 by various church fathers (Schmid, Marcion, 290). Schmid also discusses 
the argument made by Frede that chapter 15 shows a transition in textual character from 
ch. 14 to 15 in the Old Latin. 

53 Gamble, Textual History, 33. 

54 Gamble seems to have missed the evidence of minuscule 1506. The “15-chapter” form 
of Romans is therefore actually attested. That this feature of 1506, dated to 1320 AD 
may be more than just a single idiosyncrasy, follows from its numerous old readings in 
Romans (see the data provided in Kurt Aland et al., Text und Textwert der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments 11: Die Paulinischen Briefe, Bd.1: Allgemeines, 
Römerbrief und Ergünzungsliste [ANTF 16; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1991]). 
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written for a 14-chapter Romans, it could have been written for the collection 
that Marcion received. 

There is a problem here in the sequence of the logic. Ever since de Bruyne 
published his thesis on the Marcionite origin of the Prologues, the Prol Rom 
has been read as belonging to a 14-chapter Romans, because it was known that 
Marcion used this version of Romans. But in the argument outlined above, the 
order is reversed: starting from the Prol Rom, a 14-chapter Romans is inferred; a 
move which is much more problematic. 

Prol Rom mentions that the letter was written “from Athens,” from which it 
follows that this prologue could only have been written for a version of Romans 
that did not contain chapters 15 and 16—the two chapters that seem to exclude 
an Athenian origin for the letter. Assuming that "from Athens" is indeed the 
original reading of Prol Rom, is this enough to conclude that it was written 
for a 14-chapter Romans? Hardly so, it appears, especially since the 15-chap- 
ter Romans is also a real possibility. The Corinthian connections of Romans 
come from chapter 16 and there is very little in chapter 15 that would preclude 
an Athenian provenance. Of course, if one accepts that Marcion produced 
the Prologues, then the conclusion that Prol Rom was written for a 14-chapter 
Romans is most likely, but if one argues the other way around, from Prol Rom 
to a 14-chapter Romans, any inference should only be made with due caution. 

The question remains, though, whether Marcion received Romans in the 
14-chapter format or whether he actively excised the text after Rom 14:23. 
Schmid argues that Marcion received Romans without the last two chapters, 
as part of a collection of Paul that contained only the letters to the seven 
churches.55 Schmid observes rightly that if Marcion were responsible for excis- 
ing chs. 15-16 it is remarkable that this is the only large excision in Romans that 
influenced the textual tradition of this letter.96 In itself this is not an argument 
that is strong enough to settle the question, yet, since it is the only argument 
brought to bear on the question, the balance of probabilities favours a Marcion 
reception of 14-chapter Romans. However, that Marcion found this form of 
Romans as part of a pre-Marcionite collection depends solely on Schmid's 
acceptance of Dahl's claim that the Prologues are of non-Marcionite origin 


55 Schmid, Marcion, 293-294. 

56 Marcion did not accept Rom 2:3-11, ch. 4, and large parts of ch. 9. To put the influence 
of the omission of chs. 15-16 (which originated accidentally, in Schmid's opinion) in 
perspective: it has only left traces through the various placements of the doxology and 
through para-textual elements. 
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and stem from a collection that predates Marcion, and this is exactly the point 
under contention.5? 


5 The Content of the Prologues 


If Dahl's thesis for a parallel collection of Paul has any hope of positive support, 
it must come from the actual content of the Prologues. Dahl does indeed find 
this evidence in two of the Prologues. The first of these is found in Prol Cor, the 
second in Prol Rom. 

In the Prol Cor, two different groups of false apostles are described. On one 
hand, there are those who lead the church astray by their eloquence and phi- 
losophy; on the other hand, there are those who introduce the Jewish law. Dahl 
argues that the distinction of two groups of false apostles is less likely to have 
been made in Marcionite circles than in orthodox.5? However, Dahl's argu- 
ment fails to convince. After all, the first group of false apostles is the topic of 
much of 1 Cor 1-2 and any mention of false apostles in an introduction to the 
Corinthian letters is bound to mention these. However, the second group of 
false apostles reflects Marcionite concerns and their mention in a prologue to 
the Corinthian letters is perhaps somewhat surprising. The existence of a group 
that was "led on by the sect of the Jewish law" is not obvious from the text of 
the letters themselves, with the clear exception of the Jewish super-apostles 
of 2 Cor n. But there is no explicit warning in the Corinthians correspondence 
against a group that aims to introduce the Jewish law. That this group of false 
apostles is mentioned in Prol Cor at all, seems rather a reinforcement of the 
impression that this prologue is Marcionite than a weakening of it, as Dahl 
suggests. But then Dahl continues by explaining that Prol Cor assumes a more 
complicated relationship between Paul and all other apostles than allowed for 
by Marcion, because the text reads ab apostolis audierunt (“they heard from 
the apostles"). The mention of more apostles besides Paul might indeed be 


57  lamnotconvinced (contra Schmid) that it is more likely that this accidentally-shortened 
Romans was only able to exercise influence on the textual tradition because a single 
defective exemplar was incorporated into a collection, which was subsequently widely 
distributed, as opposed to Gamble's position that it is likely that a deliberately shortened 
Romans had a considerable circulation before it was included into Paul corpora. 

58 Dahl, “Origin,” 258-259, “Marcionites could possibly have engaged in polemics against 
philosophicalgnostics as well as against Catholic ‘Judaizers.’ But the notion of two different 
types of heresy, one Judaizing and the other rhetorical and philosophical (i.e., gnostic?), 
corresponds more to what we would expect from an anti-heretical spokesman for 
Catholic orthodoxy.” 
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seen as problematic for a Marcionite origin of the Prologues. However, Dahl 
follows here a variant reading which, though clearly being more wide-spread, 
is also more likely to be secondary.?? A good case can be made that the singular 
ab apostolo is the original which explains the creation of the plural ab aposto- 
lis. The opening of 1 Cor claims that the letter is sent by Paul and Sosthenes, 
while 2 Cor mentions Paul and Timothy. In addition, 1 Cor mentions the names 
of Apollos and, possibly, Cephas as people who worked in Corinth, culminat- 
ing in “us apostles” in 1 Cor 4:9. In addition, Titus is given a special role in 2 Cor. 
In this context, the change from the singular to the plural is easier to under- 
stand than the other way around.9? However, regardless of the original reading 
of Prol Cor at this point, it may well be that Marcion retained the reference to 
Huds tods &mootdAous in 1 Cor 4:9, and if he did so, then the objection by Dahl 
against a possible Marcionite origin of ab apostolis becomes void. The closest 
Tertullian comes in citing Marcion's version here is in contra Marc. 5:7, where 
he quotes the second half of the verse “we have been made a spectacle .. / 
leaving the actual referent of “we” undeclared. We cannot infer from Tertullian's 
failure to mention an excision by Marcion earlier in the verse, that the whole 
verse (including “us apostles”) stood intact in Marcion’s edition. Yet it is clear, 
though, that 1 Cor 3 and 4 in Marcion’s text followed the canonical version in 
a similar argument and flow. It seems likely, therefore, that Marcion accepted 
the plural “we” in 1 Cor 4:9. Even if the text of the Prologue originally read the 
plural ab apostolis instead of the singular ab apostolo, the reference would be 
to Paul and the others with him, irrespective of Marcionite or non-Marcionite 
authorship of the Prologue. 

In Dahl’s discussion of Prol Rom, he fairly admits that this prologue pro- 
vides the strongest argument in favour of the “conjectured Marcionite origin."6! 
Dahl employs two arguments why Prol Rom is not from the hand of Marcion. 
The first is that the Latin verb praevenire, as a passive perfect (praeventi sunt), 
does not necessarily mean that “they had been reached beforehand” but can 
be translated “they had been overtaken.” In the Marcionite scheme of events, it 


59  Corssen, “Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte, 41. 

60 Frede, who does not hold to a Marcionite origin of the Prologues, thinks the plural is 
original on the basis of its much wider attestation (Frede, Ein neuer Paulustext, 157n3). He 
rightly rejects Schäfer’s criticism of the reconstruction of Prol Cor in 86 as ab apostolis, as 
its closest relatives read similarly. 

61 Dahl, "Origin," 259. Even after his discussion of Prol Rom, Dahl shows signs of some dis- 
comfort with his reading of Prol Rom (260), "The proposed interpretation of the Prologue 
to Romans may not be entirely satisfactory, but a 'Marcionite' interpretation hardly solves 
the problem. On the balance of evidence, it is easier to ascribe the Prologue to Romans to 
a Catholic author than to ascribe the Prologue to the Corinthian letters to a Marcionite." 
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would only be the apostle Paul who preached the true Gospel, a message that 
did not have any place for the Jewish God of the Hebrew Scriptures. The letter 
to the Romans records Paul's attempt to bring the church back from the teach- 
ing of the false apostles (such as the Twelve), and reveal the true Father and 
God.9? Alhough in a more mainstream view the founding of the Roman church 
goes back to orthodox Christians, Marcion would hold that any non-Pauline 
origin equals a founding by false apostles. If Prol Rom conveys the message 
that the Romans *were reached beforehand" by false apostles, the Marcionite 
understanding of this would be that the Roman church was built on corrupt 
foundations. However, if Dahl's suggestion holds, then the church would have 
been founded by people from within the wider apostolic circles, and only after- 
ward been overtaken by the pseudoapostoli. Schäfer? did not attempt to hang 
too much on the precise meaning of the verb. Rather, the most striking claim 
of Prol Rom is that the false apostles were the cause of why the church sub 
nomine domini nostri Jesu Christi in legem et prophetas erant inducti (*under the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ had been led on to the Law and the Prophets"). 
The meaning of praevenire is materially irrelevant to the question.9^ Beduhn, 
who, as mentioned in the introduction, accepts the Prologues as coming 
from Marcion, finds a strong confirmation for his conviction in the Prol Rom: 
"[C]oncern with Judaizers’ is one thing, but speaking of Christians being ‘led 
astray into the Law and Prophets, as the prologue to Romans does, puts the 
author beyond the pale of 'orthodox' Christian sentiments, and pretty squarely 
into a Marcionite world view."65 

Dahl has another consideration that "further weakens the case for a 
Marcionite origin.’6 The prologue must have taken the reference to the false 
apostles from somewhere in the letter to the Romans. The reference in Rom 
16:17f cannot be accepted as this was not part of the text which the author 
of the Prologues had before him. But likewise the other sections where Paul 
corrects a wrong understanding of the law and prophets have been excised 


62 Marcion worked with a double corruption theory: both the early church in Rome as well 
as Paul's letter to them were corrupted by the false apostles. 

63 According to Dahl (“Origin,’ 259), “Schafer ‘more hesitantly [than Harnack; DJ |' accepted 
that Prol Rom assumed that the false apostles reached Rome as the first missionaries.” This 
is not how I read Schäfer (“Marcion,’ 143) “[Praevenire] ist ein relativer Begriff. Gemeint ist 
immer ein dem Eingreifen Pauli vorhergehendes Stadium, aber nicht notwendig die erste 
Missionierung der Adressaten. Möglicherweise ist diese im Prolog zu Rm gemeint;...” 
Compare Prol Col. 

64 Interestingly, the Oxford Latin Dictionary does not list Dahl's suggestion. 

65 ` Beduhn, First Testament, 43. 

66 Dahl, “Origin,” 260. 
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by Marcion (such as Rom 1:17b, 3:31-4:25, most of 9-11). As the Prol Rom must 
have taken its reference to false apostles from these places which Marcion had 
removed, it follows that Prol Rom was written for a non-Marcionite version of 
Romans. 

In his discussion, Dahl seems to have lost sight of the goal and function of 
the Prologues. Their aim is to ensure that the letter is read in the correct con- 
text. Statements in Marcion's version of Romans such as “then the law, now 
the righteousness of God through faith in Christ"? are to be read in the con- 
text of the apostle's polemic against that teaching which brought the church 
under the law and the prophets. Marcion believed that a correct reading of the 
law and prophets as Christian Scripture was impossible, hence his removal of 
parts of Romans. But Marcion did not remove every reference to the law in 
Romans, and retained even, according to Epiphanius, phrases such as that the 
commandment is yia xoi 8uxato, in Rom 7:11.68 Marcion retained enough of 
Romans not only to allow but even to encourage a polemical mirror-reading. 

The content of the Prologues remains one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of Marcionite origin. Prol Cor presents no problem that would exclude 
its creation by Marcion—regardless of one's take on the textual issue—and 
Dahl's attempt to demonstrate that it is a problem to locate the origin of Prol 
Rom in Marcionite circles is far from persuasive.9? Again, nothing is gained by 
assuming a parallel collection of Paul's letters. Which leaves us with the final 
argument, how could these Prologues ever have entered the Latin tradition? 


6 The Entering and Transmission of the Prologues in the Latin 
Tradition 


If the Prologues come from the hand of Marcion, why have they become so 
widespread and why were they not recognised for what they are? What sort 
of process could have led to their acceptance into the Latin textual tradition? 
How much naivete in early transmissional practice can be tolerated?"? Frankly, 


67 Tertullian, Marc. 5.13.8: tunc lex, nunc iustitia dei per fidem Christi. 

68 Epiphanius, Pan. 42.11 (43.12). 

69 Dahl (“Origin,” 261) also discusses Prol Titus and its apparent rejection of the Jewish scrip- 
tures. Here I agree fully with Dahl that the reference to scripturae iudaicae is unlikely to 
refer to the Old Testament and that the author of this prologue "did not belong to the 
same time and environment as the author of the original set of prologues." 

70 Schmid, Marcion, 280, “Und das wiederum würde eine ziemliche Naivität und 
Unbedarftheit bei nichtmarcionitischen Kreisen in verschiedenen Teilen des Imperium 
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we simply do not know how the Prologues, presumably originally written in 
Greek, managed to survive in Latin manuscripts which have a different order 
of the Pauline letters than that which the Prologues assumes. Likewise, we do 
not know why the Syriac or Greek tradition does not know anything of these 
Prologues, or why there is, to date, not a single manuscript extant in these two 
traditions that has the order of the letters as assumed in the Prologues. We 
do know, however, that manuscript traditions, and especially the Latin, tend 
to collect and transmit introductory and para-textual material, whilst ignor- 
ing their origin. Wordsworth and White give, as parallels the Monarchian pro- 
logues to the gospels, the Donatist headings in Acts, the Pelagian prefaces to 
the epistles, and the Priscillian canons,” none of which can lay much claim of 
having originated in orthodox circles. To add the Marcionite Prologues to this 
list does not violate the nature of what we know about the Latin tradition. 


7 Conclusion 


We set out to investigate Dahl's claim that the Prologues are easier to explain 
if we assume that they belong to a collection of the Pauline letters that has 
a similar order as Marcion’s, contains the same shortened form of Romans, 
has Laodiceans as the addressee of what we now know as the letter to the 
Ephesians, and has an attitude to the law and prophets that comes very close 
to that of Marcion. Yet, our critical evaluation of the evidence and arguments 
has shown, I believe, that there is no advantage to assume such a parallel and 
unknown letter collection. The internal order presupposed in the text of the 
Prologues is still only found with Marcion and in no other source, the shape of 
Romans—with or without chapters 15 and 16— does little to move the argu- 
ment either way, and the content of the Prologues, especially Prol Rom, remains 
a positive argument for Marcionite origin. Admittedly, the riddle of how these 
prologues entered the Latin manuscript tradition remains unsolved and forms 
part of the many riddles and unexplained features of the textual tradition of 
the New Testament. Though Dahl was right in raising and investigating the 
possibility of the existence of the parallel, unknown collection of Paul, it turns 
out that, as things stand, this possibility has not turned into a more plausible 


Romanum nahezu gleichzeitig voraussetzen. Auch das ist nicht vollkommen ausgeschlos- 
sen, aber doch eher unwahrscheinlich.” 

71 WW, 41. Not all of these are universally accepted as going back to non-orthodox 
authorship. 
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or a more economical explanation for the Prologues than was suggested back 
in 1907 by de Bruyne. 

Commenting on whether the Muratonian canon presumed a differently 
shaped collection of Paul's letters, David Trobisch writes, “Fragt man nach 
der Wahrscheinlichkeit der beiden Vermutungen, so meine ich, daß eine 
Interpretation, die ohne die Annahme einer einzigartigen, anderweitig nicht 
bezeugten Ausgabe auskommt, unbedingt der Vorzug zu geben ist"? To me it 
seems that these words are equally applicable to the discussion of the origin of 
the Marcionite prologues to the Corpus Paulinum. 


72 David Trobisch, Die Entstehung der Paulusbriefsammlung: Studien zu den Anfängen christ- 
licher Publizistik (Freiburg; Göttingen: Universitätsverlag; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1989), 44. 


PART 2 


Early Christianity 


CHAPTER 18 
Polycarp in the Writings of Ignatius 


Paul Foster 


1 Introduction 


The first half of the second century is one of the least documented periods 
of Christian history. By the second half of the second century figures such as 
Justin, Irenaeus, and Clement of Alexandria emerged leaving a rich legacy of 
writings. Moreover, in Carthage, around the end of the second century, the 
Latin speaking jurist and Christian apologist, Tertullian, became an active 
propagandist for Christianity and his eventual alignment with the Montanist 
movement reveals the dynamic and fluid forces at work in the first two centu- 
ries of the nascent movement.! However, the attempt to unearth the history of 
the early Christian movement in the first half of the second century is often 
frustrated by a lack of source material. Occasionally there is a brief glimpse 
of an early Christian figure, or aspect of church history. The author of the 
Shepherd of Hermas provides insights into the church at Rome probably in the 
period before 140.? Similarly, the somewhat lumbering pedagogical tractate 
the Epistle of Barnabas, which likely dates from the 130s, may at first seem to 
have the potential to offer insights helpful into the Christian movement in the 
first half of the second century. Yet, while many have suggested an Alexandrian 
origin, the provenance of the document remains highly contested. Even if its 
provenance could be determined, the truth is that the text reveals little about 
the development of the early Christian movement.? 

However, while the first half of the second century remains a period of rela- 
tive obscurity for the early Christian movement, two figures stand out from 


1 See Everett Ferguson, “Tertullian,” in Early Christian Thinkers: The Lives and Legacies of Twelve 
Key Figures (ed. P. Foster; London: SPCK, 2010), 85-99; T.D. Barnes, Tertullian: A Historical and 
Literary Study (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971; reprint with postscript, 1985). 

2 D. Hellholm, “The Shepherd of Hermas,' in The Apostolic Fathers: An Introduction (ed. 
W. Pratscher; Waco, Tx: Baylor University Press, 2010), 237-238. 

3 J. Carleton Paget, “The Epistle of Barnabas,” in The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers (ed. 
P. Foster; London: T&T Clark, 2007), 72-80; F.R. Prostmeier, "The Epistle of Barnabas,” in The 
Apostolic Fathers: An Introduction (ed. W. Pratscher; Waco, Tx: Baylor University Press, 2010), 
27-45. 
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the gloom of this otherwise virtually unknown period. The first is Ignatius of 
Antioch. As Holmes notes, his seven genuine letters are “of extraordinary inter- 
est because of the unparalleled light they shed on the history of the church 
at the time, and because of what they reveal about the remarkable person- 
ality of the author.”* Despite the significance of the letters of Ignatius, and 
the manner in which they illuminate the state of the churches in Asia Minor 
probably sometime during the reign of Hadrian (or perhaps earlier, during 
Trajan’s reign), it needs to be remembered that these letters emerge from a 
remarkably compressed period of perhaps just a few weeks before Ignatius’ 
martyrdom in Rome. The second figure to emerge out of the darkness of this 
period is in some ways an even more remarkable figure for historians of early 
Christianity. What is known of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, is not drawn from a 
highly compressed period, but emerges from a range of sources and his career 
spans several decades of the second century. His martyrdom is likely to have 
occurred sometime in the period 155-156,° although the account of his death 
in its final form may date from several decades later. The epistle written by 
Polycarp to the Philippians is equally difficult to date. Hartog prefers an early 
date, tied closely to a date of the martyrdom of Ignatius, which he places in 
the Trajanic period. He states, “a date around 100-117 is supported by the avail- 
able external evidence... For this reason, some scholars have maintained that 
there is no decisive reason to surrender a traditional dating between 110-117.” 
Most scholars who have worked on the dating issue prefer a slightly later dat- 
ing. Thus Dehandschutter, who is representative of the majority position, 
states that he leans to a dating for “PolPhil around 120 CE, though its contents 


4 Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translations (3rd ed.; 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 166. 

5 Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers, 272; based on the reference to the "great Sabbath" in the mar- 
tyrdom account Sara Parvis, with caution, states that “Polycarp’s death could have occurred 
on a Saturday in 156 as well as 155, it should be noted, because 156 was a leap year" S. Parvis, 
“The Martyrdom of Polycarp,” in The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers (ed. P. Foster; London: 
T&T Clark, 2007), 126-146 (130). 

6 Moss comes to the conclusion that while elements in the text may have grown out of “either 
oral tradition or an earlier second century version of the account...the version of MPol that 
we possess was composed in the third century" Moreover, she entertains the possibility that 
this third century composition *may have been redacted in the fourth century" Candida 
Moss, "On the Dating of Polycarp: Rethinking the Place of the Martyrdom of Polycarp in the 
History of Christianity,’ Early Christianity 1/4 (2010): 539—574 (574). 

7 P. Hartog, Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians and the Martyrdom of Polycarp: Introduction, 
Text, and Commentary (Oxford Apostolic Fathers; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 44. 
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permit a greater margin of error"? Most compellingly Pol. Phil knows of 
Ignatius’ martyrdom (Pol. Phil 911-2) and refers to the epistles that have been 
sent by him. Thus Polycarp writes to the Philippians “we are sending to you the 
letters of Ignatius that were sent to us by him together with any others that 
we have in our possession" (Pol. Phil 13.2). Holmes presents the reasons why 
the date of the Epistle is typically so tightly linked with the date of Ignatius' 
martyrdom. 


The references to Ignatius (1.1; 9.1) imply that he is already dead, while in 
13.2 Polycarp asks for information about his fate. These are usually under- 
stood to indicate that while sufficient time has passed since Ignatius' 
final departure for Rome for Polycarp to assume that Ignatius has now 
been martyred, he has not yet received a confirmatory report. Thus the 
letter is customarily dated within a few weeks (or at most a few months) 
of the time of Ignatius' death.? 


If this reconstruction is correct, then Polycarp's letter to the Philippians was 
probably written three to four decades prior to Polycarp's own martyrdom. 
However, the earliest strand of evidence that documents Polycarp and 
his role as bishop of Smyrna is to be found in four of the genuine letters of 
Ignatius. One of these is addressed to Polycarp, although written as a piece 
of open correspondence that is designed to bolster his authority as a church 
leader. In Ignatius' letter to Polycarp, the eponymous bishop is named directly 
on three occasions, although at least ostensibly the contents of the whole 
epistle are addressed to Polycarp. A second of Ignatius' letters to make refer- 
ence to Polycarp is that addressed to the Smyrnaeans. In this letter Polycarp 
remains unnamed, although there are references to “your bishop" (Ign. Smyrn. 
8.1), greetings are sent to "the bishop worthy of God" (Ign. Smyrn. 12.2), as well 
as a more generalized discussion of the relationship of the believing commu- 
nity at Smyrna to their bishop (Ign. Smyrn. 8-9). These two letters, along with 
the epistle addressed to the Philadelphians (Ign. Phld. 1.2), were written from 
Troas after Ignatius had left Smyrna. There were, however, four other genuine 
letters written at a slightly earlier stage while Ignatius sojourned in Smyrna. 
Two of these, Ephesians (Ign. Eph. 21.1) and Magnesians (Ign. Magn. 15.1), con- 
tain references to Polycarp. Together these four letters that mention the bishop 
of Smyrna provide important evidence concerning Polycarp’s role as enioxortog 


8 B. Dehandschutter, "The Epistle of Polycarp,” in The Apostolic Fathers: An Introduction (ed. 
W. Pratscher; Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2010), 117-133 (122). 
9 Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers, 275. 
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in that city. Furthermore, they discuss some of the pressing issues that Ignatius 
believes this relatively young bishop might be facing in his leadership role. In 
this discussion the references to Polycarp will be analysed to gain insight into 
the earliest recoverable stage of this important early Christian leader, who was 
influential in the Christian church at Smyrna, and beyond,!® during the first 
half of the second century. 


2 Polycarp in Ignatius' Letters to the Ephesians and Magnesians 


Ignatius wrote both of the letters to the Ephesians and Magnesians while stay- 
ing in Smyrna, the home city of Polycarp. These epistles contain similar final 
greetings, which include the name of Polycarp. It appears from the contents 
of these two letters that Ignatius had not passed through either Ephesus or 
Magnesia (it is less clear in the case of Tralles). Writing to the community of 
believers in Ephesus, Ignatius recalls that ^when you heard that I was on my 
way from Syria in chains... you hurried to visit me" (Ign. Eph. 1.2). Again at the 
end of the letter, Ignatius states that "I am devoted to you and to those whom 
for the honour of God you sent to Smyrna" (Ign. Eph. 21.1). Taken together, 
these two statements reveal that a delegation had been sent from the Ephesian 
church to Smyrna to greet and encourage Ignatius on his journey to martyr- 
dom in Rome. The initial description of the visit may by itself give the impres- 
sion that the delegation only comprised the Ephesian bishop: “I have received 
in God's name your whole congregation in the person of Onesimus... who is 
also your earthly bishop" (Ign. Eph. 1.3). However, it is clear from what follows 


10 In his letter to bishop Victor of Rome concerning the quartodeciman controversy, 
Irenaeus records details of the visit of Polycarp to Rome. Irenaeus writes, "Among these 
[Victor's predecessors] were the presbyters before Soter. They neither observed it [14th 
Nisan] themselves, nor did they permit those after them to do so. And yet, though not 
observing it, they were none the less at peace with those who came to them from the 
parishes in which it was observed... And when the blessed Polycarp was at Rome in the 
time of Anicetus, and they disagreed a little about other things, they immediately made 
peace with one another, not caring to quarrel over this matter. For neither could Anicetus 
persuade Polycarp...nor Polycarp Anicetus... But though matters were in this shape, 
they communed together, and Anicetus conceded the administration of the Eucharist in 
the Church to Polycarp, manifestly as a mark of respect. And they parted from each other 
in peace.” The date of Anicetus' ascension to the episcopate in Rome are uncertain, but 
perhaps commencing in the period 153-157, with the date of his martyrdom traditionally 
given as April 168. 
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that the delegation also contained Burrhus, a deacon from Ephesus, as well as 
Crocus, Euplus, and Fronto (Ign. Eph. 2.1). 

The relative ease with which the visiting party travelled from Ephesus to 
Smyrna, and the quick communication between the two centres suggests an 
existing and close relationship between the community of believers at Ephesus 
and those at Smyrna. In a straight line the distance between the two cities is 
approximately 34 miles (54.5 km). Therefore, it is plausible to suggest that con- 
nections existed between the Christian communities of Ephesus and Smyrna. 
This is reinforced by the reference to Polycarp at the end of Ignatius' letter to 
the Ephesians. He states that the letter is sent from Smyrna, "from where I am 
writing to you, with thanksgiving to the Lord and love for Polycarp as well as 
for you" (Ign. Eph. 211). The fact that Polycarp could be named here for the 
first time in the letter with out any explanation of his identity suggests that 
he was a figure at least relatively well-known to the Christian community in 
Ephesus. Moreover, the tone reveals that a strong bond had been established 
between Ignatius and Polycarp in what was presumably a very short period 
of acquaintance.!? Thus, the fleeting reference to Polycarp in Ignatius’ letter 
to the Ephesians suggests that the bishop of Smyrna was more widely known 
among surrounding communities in Asia Minor, and that a natural empathy 
and affection was quickly established between him and Ignatius. 

Similarly in the letter to the Magnesians, in the closing greetings Ignatius 
makes a single reference to Polycarp, whom he explicitly identifies as being 
“bishop of the Symrnaeans.” 


The Ephesians greet you from Smyrna, from where also I am writing to 
you. They are here for the glory of God, as also are you, and they have 
refreshed me in all things, together with Polycarp bishop of the 
Smyrnaeans. Also all the other churches greet you in honour of Jesus 
Christ. Farewell in godly harmony to you who possess an undivided spirit, 
which is Jesus Christ. (Ign. Magn. 15.1). 


11 As Schoedel notes, the statement that Ignatius had seen the Ephesian believers in the 
person of their bishop Onesimus (Ign. Eph. 1.3) broadens to include the whole delega- 
tion, "Crocus...together with Onesimus and Burrhus and Euplus and Fronto; in whom 
I saw you all with respect to love" (Ign. Eph. 2.1). W.R. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch: A 
Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985), 46. 

12 Lightfoot makes a similar observation. “One chief subject of his thanksgiving is obviously 
his intercourse with Polycarp, for whom he entertains a strong affection." J.B. Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers: Part 2 Ignatius and Polycarp (London: Macmillan, 1889), 2:89. 
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Unlike the reference to Polycarp in the letter to the Ephesians, where Ignatius 
declares his love for Polycarp without explaining who he is, in the letter to 
the Magnesians the titular referent "bishop of the Symrnaeans" is supplied. 
Exactly what this implies is uncertain. It could be no more than stylistic varia- 
tion. However, it could suggest that Polycarp was unknown to the Christian 
community at Magnesia, and hence it was necessary to identify him by his 
ecclesial leadership role in Smyrna. 

Magnesia is located approximately 12 miles (19 km), in an east-south-east- 
erly direction, upstream from Ephesus on the Maeander, between the city of 
Ephesus and Tralles. Ignatius addresses his letter to *the church at Magnesia on 
the Maeander’” (Ign. Magn. salut.). In the second century it was a much smaller 
population centre than Ephesus, but there are no reliable estimates of its pop- 
ulation in the period.!? Whereas Ephesus may have served as a regional centre 
for Christian communities in Anatolia in the second century, Magnesia may 
have been less well connected and hence Polycarp may not have been known 
in that smaller community. This may have necessitated Ignatius' description of 
him as bishop of Smyrna. Therefore, apart from this description of Polycarp's 
episcopal office and his geographical location in Smyrna, nothing further is 
known of him from the letter to the Magnesians. 


3 Polycarp in Ignatius' Letter to the Smyrnaeans 


In contrast with the fleeting references to Polycarp in the letters to the 
Ephesians and Magnesians, while not explicitly named, more can be discerned 
about Polycarp within Ignatius' letter to the Smyrnaeans. This letter was writ- 
ten from Troas, after Ignatius had departed from Smyrna (Ign. Smyrn. 12.1).14 
Ignatius addresses the Symrnaeans at some length on the topic of the relation- 
ship between a bishop and the congregation. He uses the term “bishop” on 
nine occasions. Admittedly, however, the divide between general comments 
about the episcopal office, and statements concerning the Smyrnaeans’ own 
bishop is frequently not clear. 


13 There appears to bea general tendency in the early imperial period in the lower Maeander 
valley of population movement from isolated farmsteads and small hamlets into larger 
urban centres. The scale of movement and the resultant size of urban settlements can- 
not be estimated with confidence. See Peter Thonemann, The Maeander Valley: A Historic 
Geography from Antiquity to Byzantium (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 
242-259. 

14 Ignatius writes, “The love of the brothers in Troas greets you. From where I am writing to 
you through Burrhus .. ” (Ign. Smyrn. 12.1). 
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In the eighth chapter Ignatius refers to the office of the bishop five times 
in short compass. While the opening imperative to “shun divisions" might ini- 
tially be read as general advice, the remedy that is provided against divisions 
suggests otherwise. The command that *you must all follow the bishop" imme- 
diately localises the issue, through use of the second person pronoun, which 
implies that the warning against divisions was a topic that was of particular 
pertinence for the community of believers in Smyrna. Thus Ignatius writes, 


Flee from divisions as the beginning of evils. You must all follow the 
bishop as Jesus Christ followed the Father, and the presbytery as the 
Apostles; and respect the deacons as the commandment of God. Let no 
one do anything that has to do with the church apart from the bishop. 
Only that Eucharist that is under the authority of the bishop (or whom- 
ever he himself designates) is valid. Wherever the bishop appears, there 
let the congregation be; just as wherever Christ Jesus may be, there is the 
universal Church. It is not lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize 
or to hold a love feast. But whatever he approves, this is well-pleasing also 
to God, that everything you do may be trustworthy and valid. (Ign. Smyrn. 
81-2) 


Adherence to the bishop is deemed to be as fundamental for the Smyrnaeans 
as is Christ's loyalty to the father. However, as Schoedel observes, the compara- 
tives that Ignatius employs “remain true comparisons and do not indicate that 
the local leaders are conceived of as representatives of their heavenly counter- 
parts or are in any way divinized.”!> Hence, the bishop is portrayed as the figure 
that authorises all practices within the church. In particular Ignatius singles 
out for specific mention the presiding role of the bishop over Eucharistic cel- 
ebrations. This explicit reference to episcopal oversight of the Eucharist is an 
innovation in Ignatius’ letter to the Smyrnaeans, although he comes close to 
expressing the same idea when addressing the Philadelphians. He instructs 
them, “take care, therefore, to participate in one Eucharist” before stating in 
the same paragraph that “there is one altar, just as there is one bishop” (Ign. 
Phld. 4). However, it is only in writing to the believers in Smyrna that Ignatius 
unambiguously states that the only valid Eucharistic celebrations are those 
presided over by the bishop, or by one of his designates.!® 


15 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 243. 

16 As Sullivan states, “the new note introduced here is that the bishop can also delegate 
someone else to preside.” F.A. Sullivan, From Apostles to Bishops: The Development of the 
Episcopacy in the Early Church (Mahwah, Nj: The Newman Press, 2001), 119. 
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In all likelihood such direct teaching on the validity of episcopally con- 
ducted Eucharistic celebrations is a reflection of what Ignatius perceives as 
deviant practice, and perhaps even a challenge to Polycarp's authority. Earlier 
in this epistle Ignatius referred to what might be the root cause of the refusal of 
some in the Smyrnaean community to participate in Eucharistic celebrations 
conducted by Polycarp, or his delegates. A group who is described as “holding 
heterodox views about the grace of Jesus Christ" have, according to Ignatius, 
decided to “abstain from Eucharist and prayer because they refuse to acknowl- 
edge that the Eucharist is the flesh of our saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered 
for us and which the Father by his goodness raised up" (Ign. Smyrn. 6.2). Thus, 
the refusal to participate in common Eucharistic acts is based upon a different 
theology of the nature of Jesus Christ. Their christological beliefs, which are 
portrayed as a rejection of the reality of Jesus coming in human flesh, have, 
according to Ignatius, logically led to non-acceptance of the idea that there is a 
real presence of Christ's flesh in the Eucharistic elements. Yet such actions and 
beliefs, on the part of the so-called heterodox group, apparently did not cease 
with a simple refusal to participate in the Eucharistic celebrations overseen by 
Polycarp. The statement that “only that Eucharist which is under the author- 
ity of the bishop...is valid" suggests such dissenters had in fact set up their 
own rival Eucharistic celebrations. Ignatius sees such actions as usurping the 
authority of Polycarp. 

Consequently, Ignatius views Polycarp as an episcopal figure whose author- 
ity is questioned by some believers in Smyrna. That group apparently refuses 
to participate in the Eucharistic liturgies over which he presides, and they 
have become rivals to what Ignatius claims should be his unitary leadership of 
the Christian community in the city. In response Ignatius seeks to undermine 
the validity of the rival group even being considered a Christian community 
due to their rejection of Polycarp's authority. He writes, “wherever the bishop 
appears, there let the congregation be" (Ign. Smyrn. 8.2). The corollary of this is 
that where the bishop is not welcomed, that such gatherings are not genuine 
Christian congregations. Ignatius also intensifies his rhetoric, while simultane- 
ously attacking the core theological belief of the dissident group that led to 
this refusal to participate in the episcopally conducted Eucharist. To bolster his 
logic, Ignatius continues by using the comparison “just as wherever Jesus Christ 
is, there is the universal church" (Ign. Smyrn. 8.2). Sullivan sees the comparison 
working in the following manner. "The local church must be in union with its 
bishop, as the whole church is in union with Christ." While Ignatius perhaps 
would not have disagreed with such a statement, his attack may be even more 


17 Sullivan, From Apostles to Bishops, 120. 
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pointed. He appears to be saying that since the separatists deny the presence 
of Christ in their Eucharistic celebrations it is self-evident for Ignatius that 
Jesus Christ is not present among them, therefore, they have no claim on being 
part of the universal church. Vall observes the close interplay between eccle- 
sial unity and doctrine in these statements. He argues that, “[i]f Ignatius uses 
the phrase xa8oAva) to refer to the church's wholeness and unity, we should 
also be cautious about excluding the idea of orthodox doctrine too quickly, for 
these notions are hardly separable in his ecclesiology."? Two caveats need to 
be added to this statement. First, Vall’s thesis of the early emergence of “ortho- 
dox doctrine,” rather than seeing competing formulations of belief in the early 
second century may be anachronistic, and thus fails to accept the criticisms 
made by Bauer against such a model of the sequential relationship between 
“orthodoxy” and “heresy.”!? Secondly, Vall does not specifically refer to the role 
of the bishop as a fundamental component of Ignatius' response. For Ignatius, 
however, the bishop is key to his refutation of the separatists. Schoedel is more 
attuned to Ignatius' argument at this point when he observes that the point 
is that, 


The local congregation (zÀñ0oç) for Ignatius is an organic unity under its 
bishop just as the universal church is an organic unity under Christ. Thus 
we may say that the “catholic” church here is not the universal church 
opposed to heresy, but the whole church resistant by its very nature to 
division 20 


Therefore, in an uncompromising manner, for Ignatius separation from the 
bishop is an attack on the local church, in a comparable way to which denial 
of the enfleshment of Christ is an attack on the universal church. Both sets of 
actions are seen as being symptomatic of behaviours that jeopardize the unity 
of the church, both locally and universally. 

Ignatius expands on his description of various religious practices that the 
separatists appear to be carrying out without the authority of the local bishop. 
In addition to holding what Ignatius considers to be invalid Eucharist rituals, 
he also states that "it is not lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize or 
to hold a love feast" (Ign. Smyrn. 8.2). Thus Ignatius is critical of those who 
subvert Polycarp's episcopal authority and leadership by performing the two 


18 Gregory Vall Learning Christ: Ignatius of Antioch & the Mystery of Redemption 
(Washington, Dc: Catholic University of America Press, 2013), 332. 

19 Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971). 

20  Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 244. 
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central ritual acts of the church without his permission. Baptism functions as 
an entrance rite, hence it appears that those whom Ignatius criticizes were in 
fact engaged in conversionist activities. The second ritual to be described is 
that of “performing a love feast,” &ydnmv noet. This ritual was probably closely 
related to the celebration of the Eucharist, which may have actually been 
one component of the larger ritual of the "love feast." Consistency of practice 
should not be assumed, or accuracy of description especially when details are 
provided by outsiders. However, perhaps one of the earliest references outside 
the New Testament to Christian communal meal practices is to be found in the 
correspondence of Pliny to Trajan. He writes, that Christians meet 


on a stated day before it was light, and addressed a form of prayer to 
Christ, as to a divinity, binding themselves by a solemn oath, not for the 
purposes of any wicked design, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or 
adultery, never to falsify their word, nor deny a trust when they should be 
called upon to deliver it up; after which it was their custom to separate, 
and then reassemble, to eat in common a harmless meal. (Pliny, Ep. 
Tra. 97). 


Here Pliny describes a bipartite ritual, with the meal occurring when the group 
reassembles later in the day after the time of prayer. This meal has been under- 
stood to equate to the "love feast," but Pliny does not use the term "love feast" 
to describe this act of communal eating. It is perhaps more likely that in the 
time of Ignatius and Polycarp the Eucharist was an integral part of the love 
feast. Lightfoot advances the supposition that “[t]he words odte BantiCew ote 
ynny noei seem to describe the two most important functions in which the 
bishop could bear part, so that the deed must include the eucharist.?! While 
Lightfoot states his conclusion with too great a degree of certainty, it appears 
more likely that the Eucharist was indeed part of the love feast that Ignatius 
mentions here. Therefore, Polycarp's leadership over the Christians in Smyrna 
appears to have been challenged by separatists who initiated converts into their 
own group using some form of the tradition rite of baptism, and sustained the 
group with the regular ritual of a love feast that most likely incorporated the 
Eucharist as a central component of the larger ceremony. Ignatius' response is 
uncompromising. He simply asserts that such rituals, when performed without 
the authority of Polycarp, are unlawful and invalid. 

Turning from practices that challenge the authority of the bishop, Ignatius 
first describes the type of behaviour that the congregation should display 


21 Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part Two Ignatius and Polycarp, 2:313. 
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towards their bishop— prior to adding another barb directed again those that 
refuse to accept Polycarp's leadership. Ignatius writes, 


Itis good to acknowledge both God and the bishop. The one who honours 
the bishop has been honoured by God; the one does anything without the 
knowledge of the bishop, serves the devil. (Ign. Smyrn. 9.1b) 


Therefore, the correct demeanour that is demanded of believers towards their 
episcopal overseer is that of acknowledgement and honour. While this sec- 
tion opens with a call to sobriety and repentance, as Schoedel notes, the real 
concern is to promote a deferential attitude towards Polycarp, whom Ignatius 
sees as the legitimate and sole leader of the Smyrnaean believers. It is cor- 
rectly observed that the language of “acknowledging the bishop" is “an abbrevi- 
ated formula for more complex thoughts on the matter that come together in 
the following antithesis."?? The parallelism between acknowledging both God 
and the bishop is striking. The rhetoric not only elevates the bishop, but adds 
greater legitimacy to the episcopal office, by claiming that the same deference 
due to the deity is also to be given to the bishop, who by extension appears to 
be envisaged as some kind of viceroy of God among the community of believ- 
ers. The first part of the antithesis that follows is formulated in an unexpected 
manner. One may have expected Ignatius to write “the one who honours the 
bishop honours God.” However, the equation he draws is not so straightfor- 
ward. Instead of claiming that the act honouring the bishop is also a means 
of honouring God, Ignatius instead informs the Smyrnaeans that through 
honouring the bishop, such honour rebounds to them since God will honour 
them for the act of loyalty towards their episcopal overseer. If this offers the 
positive incentive for loyalty towards the bishop, the antithesis continues with 
a darker assessment of those who act in such a way to subvert the authority 
of the bishop: “the one does anything without the knowledge of the bishop, 
serves the devil" (Ign. Smyrn. 91b). Once again Ignatius targets those whom he 
represents as holding doctrines and separatist practices that undermine the 
status of Polycarp as the single leader of the believers in Smyrna. As Trebilco 
comments, "[i]t is clear from this that for Ignatius it is not acceptable to act 
apart from the bishop; in fact to act in any way without the sanction of the 
bishop is to serve the devil"?? Consequently, beneath the surface of the let- 
ter, and at times emerging visibly, is the issue of division in the community, 


22 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 245. 
23 P. Trebilco, The Early Christians in Ephesus from Paul to Ignatius (WUNT 166; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 662. 
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which has arisen because of differing christological beliefs. These separatists 
are described as those who *do not believe in the blood of Christ" (Ign. Smyrn. 
6.1), and who “refuse to acknowledge that the Eucharist is the flesh of our sav- 
iour Jesus Christ" (Ign. Smyrn. 6.2). This denial of the physical reality of Jesus' 
presence during his earthly ministry and correspondingly resulting in a denial 
of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist can perhaps be described loosely as 
“docetism,” at least as the term is broadly understood. However, this is how 
Ignatius represents those he opposes, but those people may not have repre- 
sented the issues in the same terms. 

The result of this doctrinal disagreement was the fracturing of the fraternity 
of the Christian community in Smyrna. It is possible to imagine that the believ- 
ers had existed in a number of separate house churches that had developed 
independent christological understandings. The consequence being that dif- 
ferent groups had become entrenched in their theological viewpoints. Rather 
than accept the theological positions maintained by Polycarp and his party, 
the other party simply coalesced under their own leader as a separate group. 
Trebilco concludes that “this suggests that Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, was 
not in complete control of the situation, probably because the office of bishop 
did not mean as much in Smyrna as Ignatius thought it should have meant.”?4 
It is therefore possible to entertain the idea that, during his stay in Smyrna, 
Ignatius encouraged Polycarp to adopt a more robust leadership style, and to 
consider the role of the bishop in more elevated terms than those in which the 
office had been regarded in the geographical setting of the Asia Minor. 


4 Polycarp in Ignatius' Letter to Polycarp 


Episcopal status is placed in the foreground of the letter addressed to Polycarp, 
being mentioned in the words of the opening greeting: "Ignatius the Image- 
bearer to Polycarp, bishop of the church of the Smyrnaeans, or who rather has 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ as his bishop: heartiest greetings" 
(Ign. Pol. salut.). The corrective description, which after addressing Polycarp 
as bishop of the Smyrnaeans, continues by stating that Polycarp is the one 
who has God and Christ as his bishop. This suggests a more functional per- 
spective on episcopacy, rather than the focus on the office of bishop that is 
found frequently elsewhere in Ignatius' epistles. For this reason it may be more 
appropriate to understand the participial usage of émicxonypeéevy in the sec- 
ond clause as denoting the divine oversight of Polycarp by God and Jesus. This 


24 ` Trebilco, The Early Christians in Ephesus from Paul to Ignatius, 666. 
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emphasis on divine oversight is found elsewhere in Ignatius' letters. Referring 
to the current situation of the church in Antioch, which due to his absence is 
without episcopal oversight, Ignatius can confidently declare that given the 
circumstances, “Jesus Christ alone will oversee [émtcxonycet] the church in 
Antioch" (Ign. Rom. 9.1)?» Despite the apparent surface meaning that could 
be taken to relativize Polycarp's episcopal authority by stating he is overseen 
by God and Christ, the intention is the opposite of this. Unlike the letter to the 
Magnesians where “God the Father of Jesus Christ” is described as “the bishop 
over all" (Ign. Magn. 3.1), here it is specifically Polycarp who is watched over by 
the deity. Therefore, as Schoedel observes, Ignatius informs the Symrnaeans 
that "Polycarp's authority to guide the life of their community... rests on the 
special guidance of their bishop by God”26 Hence, rather than relativizing 
Polycarp's status and authority, the claim that his is personally overseen by 
God serves to magnify his status as a leadership figure under the special guid- 
ance and protection of Jesus and the Father. 

The letter moves from acknowledging Polycarp's special status to praising 
his special qualities, with Ignatius welcoming the fact that Polycarp's *mind 
is fixed on God,” gov thy Ev de Yvoumv, (Ign. Pol. 11). Thus, Ignatius identifies 
Polycarp as a pious and spiritual figure. Yet, in what follows there is perhaps 
a not too subtle suggestion that this spirituality may be obstructing Polycarp 
from dealing with the difficult realities of division in the community at Smyrna. 
Again, in the next section Ignatius declares Polycarp to be clothed with grace 
(Ign. Pol. 1.2), but he immediately follows that declaration with the injunction, 
"do justice to your office with constant care for both physical and spiritual con- 
cerns. Focus on unity, for nothing is better" (Ign. Pol. 1.2). Ignatius’ understand- 
ing of the prime function of the episcopal office is revealed in the imperative 
"focus on unity,” tig Evwoews ppövrile. If Ignatius finds fault in Polycarp, it is 
because he has not unswervingly rooted out dissent. Moreover, the advice that 
follows, to "speak to the people individually" (Ign. Pol. 1.3), not only suggests 
"that the community was of such a size that the bishop did not know everyone 
individually, but also that in Ignatius’ eyes Polycarp had not been proactive 
in tackling the individuals who did not accept his authority. 

In the second section of the letter Ignatius, albeit in a restrained manner, 
portrays Polycarp as a diffident figure who has been conflict averse. Thus he 
instructs him, “[i]f you love good disciples, it is no credit to you; rather with 


25  Schoedel also makes the link between this passage and Ign. Rom. 9.1. See Schoedel, 
Ignatius of Antioch, 257. 

26 ` Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 257. 

27 ` Trebilco, The Early Christians in Ephesus from Paul to Ignatius, 705. 
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gentleness bring the more troublesome ones into submission" (Ign. Pol. 2.1). 
Again, Ignatius' goal is to impress on Polycarp the need to confront those 
believers in Smyrna who have separated from the group loyal to Polycarp in 
order to produce uniformity of belief and a united Christian presence under 
the bishop's leadership. The root cause of Ignatius' frustration with Polycarp 
and his failure to have tackled head on those who refused the local bishop's 
authority may not have been a lack of courage on Polycarp's part, but a dif- 
ferent understanding of the episcopal office. Ignatius presents a hierarchical 
model of church leadership with the bishop clearly in prime place over the 
presbyters and deacons, which presumably reflected the authority structures 
in Antioch. However, this pattern may have been foreign to the communities in 
western Anatolia to whom Ignatius wrote. Therefore, Ignatius may have been 
the harbinger of a new style of episcopal leadership in that region. Trebilco 
suggests that "Polycarp's position as bishop of Smyrna was not well established 
nor universally respected "79 This, however, may not be a personal reflection 
on Polycarp, but rather due to the fact that the form of episcopal leadership 
that Ignatius demands from Polycarp was previously unknown in Smyrna. The 
leaders of the various house churches may have enjoyed considerable auton- 
omy over their groups, and the role of the overseer/bishop in Smyrna might 
not have entailed ultimate authority over these separate groups. Consequently, 
Ignatius might well have been demanding a new form of church governance 
from Polycarp that would have potentially further exacerbated tensions 
between the independent house church groups. 

Ignatius also appears to imply that he is concerned that Polycarp might not 
be able intellectually to perceive the dangers inherent in the teachings pro- 
moted by the separatists. Thus he writes, *[d]o not let those who appear to be 
trustworthy yet who teach strange doctrines baffle you" (Ign. Pol. 3.1). Again, 
Ignatius implies that a different measure is required to assess the worth of 
certain prominent figures among the believers at Smyrna. Ignatius instructs 
Polycarp not to accept appearance (or perhaps even statements) of loyalty, but 
to require conformity in beliefs. Whereas Polycarp comes across as a consen- 
sus builder, perhaps more ready to compromise than to confront those who 
hold different beliefs, Ignatius sees this as weakness and as reflecting a lack of 
commitment on the part of Polycarp. Hence, in one of the most overtly criti- 
cal statement directed towards Polycarp in the letter, Ignatius writes “become 
more diligent than you are" (Ign. Pol. 3.2). As Schoedel observes, this call 
"apparently has to do with Polycarp's handling of the docetists. For we have 
seen that the theological lines in Smyrna were not as strictly drawn as Ignatius 


28 Trebilco, The Early Christians in Ephesus from Paul to Ignatius, 667. 
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would have liked (see on Sm. 4.1; 5.2, 3; 6.1; 7.1; 8.2); and the appearance in our 
passage of an impressive list of essentially anti-docetic christological anti- 
theses indicates what concerns him here.’29 

The list of social duties and ethical commandments that follows in Ign. 
Pol. 4-6 shifts from being addressed to Polycarp, to being directed to the 
Smyrnaean community. It becomes obvious from this that Ignatius expected 
his ostensibly personal letter to be read publicly. As such it might have served 
as a mandate that empowered Polycarp to exercise a new type of episcopal 
leadership, first among those loyal to him, and then to legitimate his attempt to 
bring the separatists back under his authority. Furthermore, Ignatius suggests 
using his impending martyrdom as a vehicle to legitimate Polycarp's claim to 
a more exclusive type of leadership in Smyrna: *may I be a ransom on your 
behalf in every respect, and my chains a well, which you love" (Ign. Pol. 2.3). 
Moreover, Ignatius offers his impending martyrdom as a model to Polycarp. 
It exemplifies the type of suffering that Polycarp must undergo on behalf of 
believers in Smyrna to produce unity of both belief and community.3° 

This list of social duties starts with the typical command to care for widows. 
Ignatius again turns this into a test of Polycarp's authority. He writes, “let noth- 
ing be done without your consent, nor do anything yourself without God's con- 
sent, as indeed you do not" (Ign. Pol. 4.1). It may be the case that those believers 
in Smyrna who have separated from Polycarp’s sphere of influence had in place 
a positive programme of social provision for widows. This may have accrued 
respect and even a following for that group. Ignatius' instruction might in part 
be a strategy to undermine the “docetic” group. The care of widows is made 
both a leadership and a theological issue. Polycarp's ability to let nothing be 
done among believers in Smyrna is seen as illustrative of his own actions being 
in accordance with God's will. Some solace is provided, for Ignatius com- 
pletes his instruction by telling Polycarp that he is already acting in line with 
God's will. 

The social imperatives continue, and Ignatius instructs Polycarp “let meet- 
ings be held more frequently; seek out everyone by name” (Ign. Pol. 4.2). The 
goal appears to be that of unifying the disparate factions under Polycarp’s 
leadership. He is charged with reinforcing “the solidarity of the Christian 
community.”?! These directions imply that Polycarp had not taken an active 


29 ` Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 266. 
30  Inthesame vein see the comments of Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 265. 
31  Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 270. 
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role in calling communal meetings,?? and moreover that his understanding of 
the episcopal office, as it has been operating in Smyrna, had not previously 
required him to be acquainted with all the believers who attended various 
meetings in the city. Ignatius advises a dual strategy, entailing collective meet- 
ings and individual contact. Next, follows a series of instructions that regulates 
the social interactions of believers. These concern behaviour both within their 
faith communities, and also more widely in the urban setting of Smyrna. Areas 
that are singled out include the way in which slaves are to be treated by fellow 
believers (Ign. Pol. 4.3), a warning to flee evil practices (Ign. Pol. 5.1), marriage 
advice (Ign. Pol. 5.1), and, related to this, instructions concerning remaining 
single or entering into a marriage (Ign. Pol. 5.2). With this last set of instruc- 
tions Ignatius communicates to Polycarp the level of involvement he expects 
a bishop to exercise is directing the social affairs of believers. The one who 
decides to remain single "to the honour of the flesh of the Lord" (Ign. Pol. 5.2) 
is not to boast in this resolution or to make it known, apart from informing 
the bishop of this decision. Similarly, those who do not commit themselves to 
sexual continence are permitted "to unite themselves with the consent of the 
bishop, that the marriage may be in accordance with the Lord and not after 
concupiscence" (Ign. Pol. 5.2). The level of episcopal oversight that Ignatius 
expects from Polycarp in regard to the social affairs of believers is high, intru- 
sive, and probably previously unknown in Smyrna. Maier notes that one must 
be cautious in regard to reconstructing patterns of leadership in the churches 
of Asia Minor prior to the writing of Ignatius' letters. However, these very 
epistles suggest that the form of episcopal leadership that Ignatius sought to 
instigate was not uniform in every Christian community. Thus it is noted that, 
“it is unlikely that all presbyter-bishops enjoyed the same amount of author- 
ity, even if titles were the same 23 Therefore, Ignatius attempted to recali- 
brate Polycarp's model of episcopal leadership into one that is more directly 
engaged in shaping the social and doctrinal perspectives of fellow believers. In 
this regard, the role of “bishop,” although an existing position in the Christian 
communities in western Asia Minor, was subjected to conceptual reshaping by 


32 From this injunction to call meetings more frequently, Maier infers that Polycarp's abil- 
ity to comply with this instruction *may have arisen from his position as a host of the 
church meeting in his home.” This allows Maier to cautiously suggest that “Polycarp was 
relatively affluent." H.O. Maier, The Social Setting of the Ministry as Reflected in the Writings 
of Hermas, Clement and Ignatius (ESCJ 12; Waterloo, ON: Wilfred Laurier University Press, 
1991), 156. 

33 Maier, The Social Setting of the Ministry as Reflected in the Writings of Hermas, Clement and 
Ignatius, 177. 
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Ignatius, in order to enable a greater degree of authority and leadership to be 
exercised by those that held the title. 

The benefits that stem from the increase of authority for Polycarp's epis- 
copal position are seen as accruing to those under his oversight, and not just 
for the holder of that office. Switching from a personal address to Polycarp,3* 
Ignatius instructs the wider group (who are also hearers of the content of the 
letter) to “pay attention to the bishop" (Ign. Pol. 6.1). Fidelity to the bishop is 
presented as a unifying force. A series of metaphors is employed to empha- 
size solidarity and teamwork required from the Smyrnaean believers. First, 
Ignatius deploys an athletic metaphor that morphs into terms more familiar in 
the household setting, "train together with one another: compete together run 
together, suffer together, rest together, get up together, as God's managers, assis- 
tants, and servants" (Ign. Pol. 6.1). This metaphor is not drawn precisely enough 
to view it as a carefully constructed allegory of different types of roles in the 
church being represented by the terms “managers, assistants, and servants.”35 
Instead, it appears that the image is simply affirming the multiplicity of roles, 
and the need to exercise these responsibilities under the leadership of Polycarp 
the bishop. 

The second metaphor employed is martial in nature. The Smyrnaeans are 
addressed as soldiers. The instruction "let none of you be found a deserter" (Ign. 
Pol. 6.2) does not state explicitly the one from whom believers might commit 
the act of deserting. Given the previous command to “please the one whom you 
serve as soldiers,” and prior to that the comment that they are "God's managers, 
assistants, and servants,” there can be little doubt that the warning is against 
the possibility of abandoning God. However, the way such an act of desertion 
is conceived is through failure to “pay attention to the bishop" (Ign. Pol. 6.1), 
which is the opening injunction in this section. Therefore, from Ignatius' per- 
spective those in Smyrna who fail to place themselves under Polycarp's author- 
ity have abandoned the God whom they claim to serve. 

Having expounded openly on the topic of loyalty to the bishop in the city 
of Smyrna, Ignatius turns his attention to matters in his home city of Antioch. 
The restoration of stability in the church at Antioch is attributed to the inter- 
cessions of the Smyrnaeans: "the church at Antioch in Syria is at peace through 
your prayer" (Ign. Pol. 7.1; Ign. Smyrn. 11.2).36 It would seem overly harsh to link 


34 See Schoedel’s comments on the shift between singular and plural addressees both here 
again at Ign. Pol. 7.2. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 274. 

35 ` Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 275. 

36 Vall infers that the comment in Ign. Smyrn. 11.2 that the believers in Antioch “have 
regained their proper stature and their corporate life has been restored to a proper status" 
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the restoration of peace at Antioch to the departure of Ignatius. It may be more 
likely that Ignatius felt there had been a vindication of his policies in Antioch. 
Such cessation of internal turmoil may have led to the Christian community 
becoming less prominent, and perhaps a less visible target for persecution.?" 

In the next sentence Ignatius switches back from addressing the Smyrnaean 
community, to speaking directly to Polycarp. The reason for the switch is obvi- 
ous. Ignatius regards Polycarp as the person in Smyrna who has the authority 
to grant the request he is about to make. 


It is certainly appropriate, Polycarp (how blessed by God you are!), to 
convene a council that will be most pleasing to God and to appoint some- 
one you consider to be especially dear and resolute, who is qualified to be 
called God's courier; commission him to go to Syria, so that he may glorify 
your resolute love, to the glory of God. (Ign. Pol. 7.2) 


Therefore, it is apparent that Ignatius considers it to be in the bishop's juris- 
diction to call together the council of the church.?? Hence, governance of the 
Smyrnaean church's decision-making body, according to Ignatius, ultimately 
resides with Polycarp. 

In his final greetings, Ignatius declares that he has "not been able to write 
to all the churches" (Ign. Pol. 81). Consequently, he commissions Polycarp to 
complete this task: *you must write, as one possessing the mind of God, to the 
churches on this side, so that they too may do likewise" (Ign. Pol. 81). Three 
aspects concerning the way Polycarp is viewed by Ignatius become more fully 
apparent. First, Ignatius heralds Polycarp's godliness and the fact that his 
actions are divinely directed by observing that he is *one possessing the mind 
of God.” Second, Ignatius sees in Polycarp a kind of successor or partner who 
is able to write to churches that Ignatius has not addressed in the same vein. 
Third, he trusts Polycarp to establish doctrinal and ecclesiological unity and 


could not have been made “unless a new bishop had been chosen.” Vall, Learning Christ: 
Ignatius of Antioch & the Mystery of Redemption, 356. This suggestion not only reads 
far too much into what is stated, but given Ignatius' character and commitment to his 
own episcopal office it seems inherently unlikely that the appointment of a new bishop 
of Antioch in his stead, while he was still living, would have been viewed as a positive 
development. 

37 Cessation of persecution is not considered by Schoedel to be a sufficient cause to neces- 
sitate the request for a delegate to be sent to Antioch from Smyrna. Rather he sees the 
request stemming from Ignatius' desire to ensure his policies are maintained in Antioch. 
Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 278—279. 

38  Trebilco, The Early Christians in Ephesus from Paul to Ignatius, 663. 
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uniformity among the churches in order “that they may do likewise" in accor- 
dance with what Ignatius has taught in Smyrna and reinforced in his letters. 


5 Conclusion 


Polycarp emerges as a complex figure in the writings of Ignatius. He holds epis- 
copal office in Smyrna, but according to Ignatius he has not used his position 
with sufficient force to create unity under his leadership, or to root out deviant 
teaching. In fact, Ignatius is mildly critical of Polycarp for allowing separate 
factions to flourish without confronting such separatist groups by calling regu- 
lar meetings, or by speaking with fellow believers individually (cf. Ign. Pol. 4.2). 
While Ignatius may have viewed this as diffidence, it may be more accurate 
to see it as reflecting a different model of the episcopal leadership. Whereas 
Ignatius saw the role of bishop in elevated terms, being at the pinnacle of the 
ecclesial hierarchy of bishops, presbyters and deacons, in Smyrna (and perhaps 
western Asia Minor more widely) the office of bishop/overseer may have run 
in parallel to that of the individual presbyters who led the separate Christian 
subgroups, and who met in the houses of wealthy patrons or in other venues 29 
Ignatius, through his letters and presumably through his teaching at Smyrna, 
sought to elevate the prestige of Polycarp's episcopal office both in the eyes 
of believers loyal to Polycarp, and also in the bishop's self-understanding of 
that role. This, however, was not an end in itself for Ignatius. Rather, by bring- 
ing central aspects of Christian worship such as Eucharist and baptism under 
Polycarp's control (Ign. Smyrn. 8.1-2), this was seen as a means of resisting 
deviant teachings being promulgated by certain factions in Smyrna. Moreover, 
Ignatius wanted Polycarp to take a more active role in regulating the social 
affairs of believers. This included instructing slaves to be content with their 
station, and being informed of decisions to remain celibate, or by granting per- 
mission to believers who wished to marry (Ign. Pol. 4.3-5.2). 

Notwithstanding these critiques of Polycarp's leadership style, and the per- 
ceived diffidence in wielding his episcopal authority, Ignatius recognizes in 
Polycarp a genuinely godly person, with the potential to become a unifying fig- 
ure committed to the maintenance of what Ignatius' views as correct teaching. 


Ya dd 


Ignatius explicitly commends Polycarp's "godly mind" (Ign. Pol. 11), and lauds 


39 For a discussion of Christian meeting places and a corrective to the view that early 
Christians met exclusively in the houses of wealthy patrons, see E. Adams, The Earliest 
Christian Meeting Places: Almost Exclusively Houses? (LNTS 450; London: Bloomsbury, 
2013). 
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him as being *blessed by God" (Ign. Pol. 7.2). Despite these spiritual qualities, 
Ignatius perceives that there is something lacking in the exercise of authority 
and hence alongside these affirmations he presses Polycarp to “be more dili- 
gent than you are" (Ign. Pol. 3.2). As Schoedel observes, this challenge to greater 
vigilance pertains to handling those with docetic beliefs. From Ignatius point 
of view, Polycarp had not adopted a sufficiently robust response towards the 
separatists.*0 

All this suggests that Ignatius recognized a deep spirituality in Polycarp, and 
he also found that they shared the same doctrinal beliefs. In these aspects he 
viewed Polycarp as a worthy fellow bishop, and appears on a personal level 
to have warmed to him perhaps because of Polycarp's welcome and piety. 
However, Ignatius was perplexed by Polycarp's reticence to use his episcopal 
authority more readily. Perhaps Ignatius recognized the different functions 
of the episcopal office as it was understood in Antioch and Smyrna. If that 
were the case, then what he writes to Polycarp and the Smyrnaeans is a man- 
date that empowers Polycarp to make his episcopacy more authoritative in 
character. Maier observes that Ignatius' portrayal of matters, such as the role of 
bishop, is not always aligned with the realities he encounters. Therefore, "there 
is some indication that his portrait of episcopal control gave more authority 
to bishops than they were accustomed to."*! This greater degree of authority 
that he seeks to place in the hands of holders of the episcopal office, such as 
Polycarp, is for the purpose of confronting false teaching and deviant practices. 
While Polycarp may not have enjoyed the same degree of episcopal authority 
as Ignatius had done in Antioch, the bishop of Smyrna was apparently known 
outside of his own city, such as to fellow believers in Ephesus (Ign. Eph. 21.1). 

The potential that Ignatius recognized in Polycarp, as a leader with the abil- 
ity to unify the church, was justified, as can later be seen in his discussions 
with Anicetus in regard to the quartodeciman controversy. However, reports of 
this incident reveal that Polycarp retained his qualities as a consensus builder, 
and did not become a controversialist and a rebarbative figure in the mould 
of Ignatius. According to Ireneaus, when visiting Rome presumably in the 
early 150s, Polycarp met with Anicetus to discuss the dispute over the dating of 
Easter. Ireneaus states that Anicetus could not persuade Polycarp to shift from 
the practice he had learnt from John the disciple of the Lord concerning cel- 
ebrating Easter on the fourteenth day of the Jewish month of Nissan. Similarly, 
Polycarp could not persuade Anicetus to change his practice of observing 


40  Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 266. 
41 Maier, The Social Setting of the Ministry as Reflected in the Writings of Hermas, Clement and 
Ignatius, 179. 
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Easter on the Sunday after the fourteenth of Nissan (see Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 
5.24). Sozomen notes that this difference in practice was not deemed to be suf- 
ficient basis for not continuing in shared communion with each other. 


As the bishops of the West did not deem it necessary to dishonor the 
tradition handed down to them by Peter and by Paul, and as, on the other 
hand, the Asiatic bishops persisted in following the rules laid down by 
John the evangelist, they unanimously agreed to continue in the obser- 
vance of the festival according to their respective customs, without sepa- 
ration from communion with each other. They faithfully and justly 
assumed, that those who accorded in the essentials of worship ought not 
to separate from one another on account of customs. (Sozomen, Hist. 
eccl. 19). 


One may speculate that Ignatius might have not been happy with such a 
woolly compromise.^? However, Polycarp appears to have remained a more 
flexible Christian leader, who realised that he could only exercise authority by 
consensus and the example of his piety. No doubt Ignatius' teachings on the 
role of bishops influenced Polycarp, but perhaps not to such an extent that 
Polycarp gave up his gentler and less confrontational leadership style. While 
Polycarp learnt from Ignatius, he nevertheless remained his own person, and 
was guided by his deep Christian spirituality and piety. 


42 This is of course a speculative reflection, for as Holmes notes Ignatius was assumed to 
have been dead by the time the Letter of Polycarp to the Philippians was written. See 
Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers, 275-276. 


CHAPTER 19 


The Devil's in the Details: The Apocalyptic 
"Adversary" in the Martyrdom of Polycarp and the 
Martyrs of Lyons 


Paul Anthony Hartog 


1 Introduction 


Speaking of Polycarp the protagonist, the Martyrdom of Polycarp 19.2 states, 
Sia THs óropovf]c xataywvioduevoç TOV KdLKoVv dpyovra xai oütwg TOV TS dpdapaias 
atépavoy dmoAopov: "Through his endurance he defeated the unrighteous 
ruler (&pxwv) and thus received the crown of immortality”! Many interpret- 
ers of the Martyrdom of Polycarp (hereafter Mart. Pol.) have translated &pxwv 
("ruler") in this passage as “magistrate” or "governor" For example, the 1867 
translation of Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, the 1872 edition of 
Charles Hoole, the 1950 translation of Edgar Goodspeed, and the 1972 edition 
of Herbert Musurillo rendered tov d&dixov deyovta as “the unjust governor.? 
James Kleist's 1948 and William Schoedel's 1967 translations had “the unjust 
magistrate," while Massey Hamilton Shepherd and Mark Galli had "the wicked 
magistrate? Maxwell Staniforth’s more paraphrastic translation (1968) 


1 This essay was first presented as an invited paper at the Society of Biblical Literature annual 
meetings held in Baltimore, MD, November 2013. Michael Holmes, Candida Moss, Tobias 
Nicklas, and I were the presenters in the session, and it seems fitting that this essay should 
now appear in this Festschrift for Mike. 

2 Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers (ANF 1; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1867), 43; Charles Hoole, The Apostolic Fathers: S. Clement, S. Ignatius, 
S. Barnabas, S. Polycarp; together with the Martyrdom of S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp (London: 
Rivingtons, 1872), 194; Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Apostolic Fathers: An American Translation 
(New York: Harper, 1950), 255; Herbert Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs (Oxford 
Early Christian Texts; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972), 17. 

3 James A. Kleist, The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Epistle and the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the Fragments of Papias, the Epistle of Diognetus (Acw 6; Westminster, MD: 
Newman, 1948), 99; William R. Schoedel, Polycarp, Martyrdom of Polycarp, Fragments of 
Papias (The Apostolic Fathers 5; Camden, Nj: Nelson, 1967), 77; Massey Hamilton Shepherd, 
Jr., “The Martyrdom of Polycarp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of Smyrna to the Church 
of Philomelium,’ in Early Christian Fathers (ed. Cyril C. Richardson; LCC; Philadelphia: 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI 10.1163/9789004300026_021 
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employed “the Governor's injustice."^ J.B. Lightfoot (1885) and Kirsopp Lake 
(1913) rendered tov Adıxov dpyovro as "the unrighteous ruler"; and Francis 
Glimm (1947), Bart Ehrman (2003), and Kenneth Howell (2009) translated the 
phrase as “the unjust ruler”5 Michael Holmes's valuable and masterful edition 
(2007) of the Apostolic Fathers translates tov &dixov doyovta as “the unrigh- 
teous magistrate."6 Although I will demur from his specific rendition in this 
instance ("magistrate"), Holmes's solid and smooth Greek-English edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers (now in its third edition) will be used throughout this 
essay—as a fitting testament to its excellent and enduring quality. 

Although the translation of &pxwv in 19.2 as “magistrate” or "governor" con- 
notes a human authority, I wish to argue for the less-human-specific "ruler" (or 
"Ruler") in this instance, maintaining that the Devil himself lurks behind the 
narrator's statement.’ Furthermore, while some scholars have interpreted the 
ambiguous *he" who afflicted or harmed the martyrs in the earlier passage of 
Mart. Pol. 2.4-3.1 as a “tyrant” or human official, I will add argumentation to the 
perspective of those (including Holmes) who identify this afflicter as the Devil. 
In making these two cases, it will be necessary to trace the progress of Mart. 
Pol. 2.4 through 3.1 and also from 17.2 to the narrative climax in 19.2. In doing so, 
I hope to bring to the forefront specific materials concerning the Devil which 
have normally remained hidden in the background. 


Westminster, 1953), 156; Mark Galli, The Apostolic Fathers (Moody Classics; Chicago: Moody 
Press, 2009), 143. Schoedel's translation reappears in Jack N. Sparks, ed., The Apostolic Fathers 
(Nashville: Nelson, 1978), 149. 

4 Maxwell Staniforth, Early Christian Writers: The Apostolic Fathers (Penguin Classics; London: 
Penguin, 1968), 131. 

5 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (2 vols.; London: Macmillan, 1885), 2:1065; Kirsopp Lake, 
The Apostolic Fathers (2 vols. LCL; London: Heinemann, 1913), 2:339; Bart D. Ehrman, The 
Apostolic Fathers (2 vols.; LCL; Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 2003), 1:395; Kenneth 
Howell, Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of Smyrna: A New Translation and Theological 
Commentary (Early Christian Fathers 1; Zanesville, OH: CHResources, 2009), 172; Francis X. 
Glimm, “The Martyrdom of Polycarp,” in The Apostolic Fathers (eds. Francis X. Glimm, Joseph 
M.-F. Marique, Gerald G. Walsh; Fathers of the Church 1; Washington, pc: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1947), 161. Glimm’s edition includes a footnote: "Le, the devil.” 

6 Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translation (3rd ed.; Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007), 327. 

7 Inthe NT, Gpyov is sometimes used of Satan in particular (Matt 9:34; 12:24; Luke 1115; John 
12:31; 14:30; Eph 2:2). Interpreters still debate whether the “rulers” in ı Cor 2:6-8 is a reference 
to demonic powers or to human authorities. 
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But in order to reach the final destination, a substantial side-trip into another 
early Christian text is necessary: the Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne.8 The figure of 
Satan or the Devil, as the ultimate Adversary, stands behind various pieces of 
literature from the martyrological and ascetic traditions? As Paul Middleton 
explains, early Christian discipleship was played out amid “a cosmic war 
between God and Satan" within an “apocalyptic world-view,’ and “Christians 
saw themselves as being engaged in cosmic conflict against Satan and his 
legions."? Christians believed “they were participants in an apocalyptic ‘holy 
war’ between God and Satan."! Not only were they participants in the war, they 
actually contributed to the final outcome.!? “Martyrs were, in effect, God's foot 
soldiers on the front line of cosmic conflict; death through martyrdom was 
their most potent weapon in bringing about victory in that war.” Within mar- 
tyr texts, the language of "victory" over Satan could be connected with either 
athletic or military imagery. And the final victory was already guaranteed by 


8 For an overview, see Jean Rougé and Robert Turcan, Les martyrs de Lyon (177) (Colloques 
internationaux du Centre national de la recherche scientifique 575; Paris: Centre National 
dela Recherche Scientifique, 1978). 

9 See David Balfour, "Extended Notions of Martyrdom in the Byzantine Ascetical Tradition," 
Sobornost 5 (1983): 20-35; Richard Valantasis, "Demons, Adversaries, Devils, Fishermen: 
The Asceticism of Authoritative Teaching (NHL, vr, 3) in the Context of Roman 
Asceticism, JR 81 (2001): 549-565; Elena Giannarelli, “Women and Satan in Christian 
Biography and Monastic Literature (rvth-vth Centuries)? StPatr 30 (1997): 196-201. 
For a specific example, see George P. Bithos, "The View of Satan and Demons in Acta S. 
Marinae,’ StPatr 39 (2006): 287-291. 

10 Paul Middleton, Radical Martyrdom and Cosmic Conflict in Early Christianity (LNTS 307; 
London: T&T Clark, 2006), 171—172; cf. idem, Martyrdom: A Guide for the Perplexed (Guides 
for the Perplexed; London: T&T Clark, 2011), 63. On traditions of combat and conflict with 
Satan, see Neil Forsyth, The Old Enemy: Satan and the Combat Myth (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987). 

11 Middleton, Radical Martyrdom and Cosmic Conflict, 6. See also idem., Martyrdom: A Guide 

for the Perplexed, 70-81; Candida R. Moss, The Other Christs: Imitating Jesus in Ancient 
Christian Ideologies of Martyrdom (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 89-102. 

12 One could also argue that the Christians are sometimes portrayed as the battlefield itself: 
“Christians do not stand helpless on the sidelines as Christ battles the devil; they are the 
battlefield on which Christ and the devil contest with one another, and they are soldiers 
in the war on Satan” (Moss, Other Christs, 101). 

13 Middleton, Radical Martyrdom and Cosmic Conflict, 6; cf. idem, Martyrdom: A Guide for 
the Perplexed, 71. 

14 Moss, Other Christs, 91-92; Victor Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie: Textes et themes bibliques 
dans les Actes des martyrs authentiques des premiers siécles (Berne: Peter Lang, 1986), 
39-43. 
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Christ's own work. “Christ, the great athlete, had overthrown Satan, the enemy 
of both God and man, but the means had been his own sacrifice." Such imag- 
ery appears with frequency within the second-century Martyrs of Lyons.!® 


2 The Figure of Satan in Mart. Lyons 


The Letter of Lyons and Vienne (hereafter Mart. Lyons), as found in the fifth book 
of Eusebius' Historia ecclesiastica, references the Devil far more than Mart. Pol. 
does, mentioning "Satan" twice, the “Evil One" once, the “Crooked Serpent" 
once, the "Beast" twice, the "Adversary" or "Opponent" four times, and the 
"Devil" or "diabolic" four times." According to William Weinrich, battling 
the Devil is the *programmatic motif for the entire letter"? And as Candida 
Moss rightly notes, the Devil is “the primary antagonist."? She adds, "The 
narrative is replete with references to demonic interference in the world, so 
much so that the devil even becomes an actor in the narrative, complete with 
thoughts, suppositions, and assumptions. The role of Satan in the account is 
both general, in that he orchestrates the torture and execution of Christians, 
and personal, in that he is embroiled in individual struggles with martyrs.”20 


15  WH.C.Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church: A Study of a Conflict from 
the Maccabees to Donatus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965), 9o. 

16 For an overview of the letter, see Winrich A. Lóhr, “Der Brief der Gemeinden von Lyon 
und Vienne (Eusebius, H.E. v,1-2[4]), in Oecumenica et Patristica: Festschrift für Wilhelm 
Schneemelcher (eds. Damaskinos Papandreou, Wolfgang A. Bienert, and Knut Scháferdiek; 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1989), 135-149. 

17 Moreover, Mart. Lyons 5. prol. 4 refers to “demons (daıuövwv)” and “unseen opponents 
(TOV dopdtwv avtimdéAwy).” Cf. Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 41; Candida R. Moss, The Myth 
of Persecution: How Early Christians Invented a Story of Martyrdom (New York: HarperOne, 
2013), 42. For an overview of martyrdom as a contest and conflict leading to victory in 
both Mart. Pol. and Mart. Lyons, see Middleton, Radical Martyrdom and Cosmic Conflict, 
72-92. The churches of Lyons and Vienne had ties to the churches of Asia Minor. See G.W. 
Bowersock, "Les églises de Lyon et de Vienne: relations avec l'Asie,” in Rouge and Turcan, 
Les martyrs de Lyon (177), 249-256. 

18 William C. Weinrich, Spirit and Martyrdom: A Study of the Work of the Holy Spirit in 
Contexts of Persecution and Martyrdom in the New Testament and Early Christian Literature 
(Washington, Dc: University Press of America, 1981), 187. 

19 Candida R. Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom: Diverse Practices, Theologies, and 
Traditions (ABRL; New Haven, cr: Yale University Press, 2012), 114. 

20 Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom, 114. The letter appears in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History. "Eusebius and other early Christian authors emphasized how the unfolding of 
God's plan, and more precisely, the spread of Christianity, presupposed a war against 
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Mart. Lyons thus “provides concrete examples of the ways in which the tri- 
umph over Satan continued to be performed in the deaths of members of the 
church.”?! 

According to Mart. Lyons 5.114, “These were ensnared by Satan (tod Latava), 
so that fearing the tortures which they saw inflicted on God's people, at the sol- 
diers' instigation they falsely accused us of Thyestean banquets and Oedipean 
incest, and things we ought never to speak or think about, or even believe that 
such things ever happened among human beings"? A few sentences later, 
the narrative affirms, "From then on the blessed martyrs underwent torments 
beyond all description; and Satan (tod Xorrová) strove to have some word of 
blasphemy escape their lips" (5.1.16).23 The wrath of the mob, the governor 
(nyeuövos), and the soldiers “fell with overwhelming force" upon the arrested 
Christians.?^ Speaking of Blandina, a female slave, Mart. Lyons 5.1.42 declares, 
"Then when none of the beasts would touch her she was taken down from the 
stake and brought back into the jail, and was thus preserved for another con- 
test, in order that by winning through more trials she might make irrevocable 
the condemnation of the Crooked Serpent (x oxoAı& Geet, and might encour- 
age the brethren.”5 Most likely the “Crooked Serpent" imagery in the case of 


Satan and his legions of demons" (Daniel T. Reff, Plagues, Priests, & Demons: Sacred 
Narratives and the Rise of Christianity in the Old World and the New [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005], 19). 

21 Moss, Other Christs, 94. “The battle between Christ and the devil motivates the actions 
of the characters of the piece, the demonic and divine battling it out in the bodies of the 
martyrs" (Moss, Other Christs, 90). 

22 English translation from G.A. Williamson, Eusebius: The History of the Church from Christ 
to Constantine (rev. ed.; Penguin Classics; London: Penguin, 1989), 141. On the accusations 
of Thyestean banqueting (cannibalism) and Oedipean intercourse (incest) as charged 
against early Christians, see Bart Wagemakers, “Incest, Infanticide, and Cannibalism: 
Antichristian Imputations in the Roman Empire,” Greece & Rome 57 (2010): 337-354. 
For these accusations in context, see Paul Hartog, "Greco-Roman Understanding of 
Christianity in The Routledge Companion to Early Christian Thought (ed. D. Jeffrey 
Bingham; London: Routledge, 2010), 51-67, especially 66n124. 

23 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 67. 

24 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 67. 

25 English translation from Kirsopp Lake, Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History (2 vols.; LCL; 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1965), 1:427; altered through the capitalization 
of “Crooked Serpent,’ as in the ANF translation. For a comparison of Blandina with mate- 
rials from the Apocalypse, see Christopher A. Frilingos, Spectacles of Empire: Monsters, 
Martyrs, and the Book of Revelation (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 
98-102. 
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Blandina, as a female martyr, echoes the serpentine encounter of Eve in Eden 
(cf. Rev 12:7-18).26 

Satan is called the “Adversary” or “Opponent” four times in Mart. Lyons. 
For example, 5.1.5 avers, “The Adversary (6 &vtixeiuevoç) swooped down with 
full force, in this way anticipating his final coming which is sure to come. He 
went to all lengths to train and prepare his minions against God’s servants: 
the result was that we were not only shut out of our houses, the baths, and the 
public square, but they forbade any of us to be seen in any place whatsoever.”?7 
Within the narrative, the Devil empowers the oppressive government officials, 
causing Mary Hope Griffin to comment, "The Devil was incarnate in the state."28 

One notes the apocalyptic overtones of the declaration: The Adversary 
attacked with all his might, “foreshadowing his coming which is shortly to be 779 
Jeffrey Bingham argues for two installments of the adversary’s coming. The 
first stage is proleptic and restrained in its outworking, while the second is 
unrestrained and cataclysmic.?? Therefore, “the apocalyptic events are viewed 
proleptically in Lyons at the time of the persecution."?! Bingham comments, 
“What becomes clear is that the communities in their experience of suffering 
read the Apocalypse as a prophecy of the Endtimes, but one which in their 
experience was finding partial, proleptic fulfillment in their trials in Lyons. For 
example, it was the beast who was inciting the slaughter of the faithful, but his 
full fury was still to come."?? Bingham finds three apocalyptic themes within 


26 Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 42; Moss, Myth of Persecution, 199; Moss, Other Christs, 
98-99; cf. Theofried Baumeister, “Der Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon und 
die Offenbarung des Johannes,’ in Studien zur Johannesoffenbarung und ihrer Auslegung: 
Festschrift für Otto Bócher zum 7o. Geburtstag (ed. Friedrich Wilhelm Horn and Michael 
Wolter; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 2005), 353-354. Within his comparison of Mart. 
Lyons and Revelation, Jeffrey Bingham does not discuss the parallel with Rev 12:7-18 (con- 
cerning the "Serpent"). See D. Jeffrey Bingham, "The Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs 
of Gaul,” in In the Shadow of the Incarnation: Essays on Jesus Christ in the Early Church in 
Honor of Brian E. Daley, S.J. (ed. Peter William Martens; Notre Dame, IN: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 2008), 1-28. 

27 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 65. 

28 Mary Hope Griffin, “Martyrdom as a Second Baptism: Issues and Expectations for the 
Early Christian Martyrs" (PhD diss., University of California, Los Angeles, 2002), 169. 

29 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:409. See comments in Bingham, "Apocalypse, 
Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 13. 

30 Bingham, “Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 13. 

31 Bingham, “Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 16. 

32 D. Jeffrey Bingham, "Apocalypse, Apocalyptic Hope, and Martyrdom in Second-Century 
Gaul" (paper presented at the International Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
University of Gröningen, 25-28 July 2004), abstract. 
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the narrative: the notion of future glory, the theme of victors' crowns, and the 
theme of renewed life.33 

According to the description of Sanctus in Mart. Lyons 54.23, “... but 
Christ suffering in him achieved great glory, overwhelming the Adversary (tov 
Ayrixeiuevov), and showing as an example to all the others that nothing is to 
be feared where the Father's love is, nothing painful where we find Christ's 
glory"?^ Using a different Greek word for “adversary” or “opponent,” Mart. 
Lyons 53.38 describes Maturus and Sanctus as athletes: “having conquered the 
Opponent (tov dvrinadov) in many bouts, they were not striving for his crown 
(tod orepdvov adtod).’$5 One notices here the direct combination of overthrow- 
ing the Enemy with contending for the crown.?6 A few sentences earlier, Mart. 
Lyons 5.1.36 asserts, “For they wove various colours and all kinds of flowers into 
one wreath to offer to the Father, and so it was necessary for the noble athletes 
to undergo a varied contest, and after great victory to receive the great crown 
of immortality (tov peyav cfc &pBapatag arepavov).”37 

Returning to the Greek dvtixetuevos, yet still in collocation with the win- 
ning of a crown, the next paragraph, speaking of Blandina, states, “She had 
overcome the Adversary (tov dvrixeiuevov) in many contests, and through the 
struggle had gained the crown of immortality (tov tç ap8apatag otepapévn 
otépavov)”38—literally, "the crown of the immortal crowning” (5.1.42). Athletic 
imagery, gladiatorial imagery, and military imagery appear within Mart. 
Lyons, all pointing forward to “eschatological struggles against the Evil One "29 
The net effect is the portrayal of the martyrs’ struggles within a framework of 


33 Bingham, “Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 14-17. 

34 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 69. 

35 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:425; altered through the capitalization of 
“Opponent.” Musurillo’s translation renders the material as: “as though they had defeated 
their opponent in many contests and were now fighting for the victor's crown" (Musurillo, 
Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 75). 

36 The imagery of winning "crowns" in combat with demons as “opponents” already appears 
in the prologue (Mart. Lyons 5.prol.4), which references “the athletes of piety and their 
valour which braved so much, trophies won from demons (8otpóvov), and victories 
against unseen adversaries (x&v dopdtwv AvrınaAwv), and the crowns (otepdvoug) at the 
end of all" (English translation from Lake, Apostolic Fathers, 1:407). 

37 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:425. "Christians transposed the imagery of the 
earthly arena and its pagan games to their own martyrs' combats with Satan" (Robin Lane 
Fox, Pagans and Christians in the Mediterranean World from the Second Century AD to the 
Conversion of Constantine [London: Viking, 1986], 436). 

38 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:427. 

39 Bingham, "Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul," 24. 
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cosmic significance.^? The martyrs are victors in the continuing cosmic war of 
the ages.*! 

The noun "Devil" or the adjective “diabolic” appears four times in our 
Eusebian rendering of Mart. Lyons. Speaking of the female martyr Biblis in 
5.1.25, the narrative recounts how she was standing at the brink of recanta- 
tion, as “the Devil (ó 8t&foAoc) thought he had already devoured her"? The 
next paragraph continues (in 5.1.27): “The tyrant’s instruments of torture had 
been utterly overcome by Christ through the perseverance of the saints; and 
so the Devil (ó dı&ßoAoc) turned his mind to other devices, confinement in the 
darkness of a prison or in most difficult places, the stretching of limbs in the 
stocks to the fifth notch, and all sorts of other indignities, which gaolers when 
aroused and filled with the Devil (8taBóAov) are accustomed to inflict upon 
their prisoners.’*3 According to 5.1.35, "When the others saw this, their resis- 
tance was stiffened, and those who were arrested straightway confessed the 
faith without one thought for the Devil's suggestions (StaBoAuod Aoyıoyod).”** 

The term “beasts” (@ypia) is used of literal wild animals in various passages 
of Mart. Lyons (5.1.37; 54.38; 5.1.41; 5.1.42; 5.1.47; 54.50 (2x); 5.1.55; 5.1.56; 5.1.59; 
5.2.2).45 The singular term @ypiov is applied in a pointed manner to Satan him- 
self in 5.1.57: "But not even this was enough to satisfy their madness and their 
viciousness towards the Christians. For these wild and barbarous people once 
stirred up by the wild Beast (&ypiov 0npóc) were difficult to satisfy, and their 
wickedness found another special form in what they did to the bodies of the 
dead.”*° The next section brings the human governor (as well as the general 


40 Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom, 115. 

41 Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom, 119-120. According to Irenaeus, the ultimate battle of 
this war was won at the cross: “For the law never hindered them from believing in the Son 
of God; no, but it even exhorted them so to do, saying that men can be saved in no other 
way from the old wound of the serpent than by believing in him who, in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, is lifted up from the earth upon the tree of martyrdom, and draws all things to 
himself, and vivifies the dead” (Irenaeus, Haer. 4.2.7; English translation modernized from 
Roberts and Donaldson, Writings of the Fathers, 465). 

42 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 69. 

43 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 71. 

44 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 73. 

45 Cf. the use of $nptouaytov in Mart. Lyons 5.1.37. 

46 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 81. Lake notes of "the 
beast”: “That is, by the Devil" (Lake, Eusebius, 1:435n1). The ANF translation clearly implies 
Satan with its capitalization of “the Wild Beast." Paul Maier's edition simply inserts "Satan" 
in brackets (Paul L. Maier, Eusebius: The Church History | Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2007], 158). 
The editions of Williamson and Deferrari include an explanatory footnote identifying the 
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populace) into conjunction with this “Beast,” “because they had no human rea- 
son, but it rather inflamed their wrath as of a wild beast (8yptov), and the gov- 
ernor (tod ')yeuóvoc) and the people showed the [same] unrighteous (&8uxov) 
hatred against us that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 'Let him that is unlaw- 
ful be unlawful still, and he that is righteous be righteous still" (5.1.58).4” The 
subsequent sentences go on to use the plural tv Onpiwv in parallel with dogs 


(53.59). 

Mart. Lyons 5.2.2 recounts those who had "been taken back from the beasts 
(8yptwv)” and yet held firm in their faith.^? Mart. Lyons 5.2.6 adds, “For their 
greatest contest, through the genuineness of their love, was this, that the Beast 
(ó 9p) should be choked into throwing up alive those whom he had at first 
thought to have swallowed down.”*? As Kirsopp Lake explains, “The ‘beast’ 
is the Devil, and those whom he had swallowed are those who had first 
recanted; the hope of the confessors was to regain backsliders and so rescue 
them from the Devil's maw.’5° Middleton quips, “The devil is humiliated as 
he is forced to disgorge his prey.”>! In all, the “beasts” appear eleven times and 
the "Beast" is found three times within the text, causing Bingham to quip, "The 
beasts are the tools of the beast.’5? 


Devil. See Williamson, Eusebius, 147n3; Roy J. Deferrari, Eusebius Pamphili: Ecclesiastical 
History Books 1-5 (FC 19; Washington, pc: Catholic University of America, 1953), 286n45. 

47 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:435. On the role of emotions in Mart. Lyons, see 
Frilingos, Spectacles of Empire, 99-102. 

48 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:437. 

49 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:441; altered through the capitalization of 
"Beast." The ANF edition implies the person of Satan with its capitalization of “the Beast" 
and actually introduces “the Devil" without warrant from the Greek text: “For they had 
this very great conflict with him, the devil, on account of their genuine love, in order that 
the Beast being choked, might vomit forth those whom he thought he had already swal- 
lowed.” Maier's edition adds a footnote: “That is, that the Devil surrender those who had at 
first lapsed from the faith" (Maier, Eusebius, 159). Musurillo capitalized "Beast" and added 
"the Demon" without Greek warrant: "Because of the sincerity of their love this became 
the greatest of all the contests which they waged against the Demon, to the end that the 
throttled Beast might be forced to disgorge alive all those whom he at first thought he had 
devoured" (Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 85). Williamson's rendition includes 
a capitalized "the Beast" and cross-references 1 Pet 5:8 (Williamson, Eusebius, 149; 149n4). 
Deferrari, Eusebius Pamphili, 289n8 identifies the beast as “the Devil.’ 

50 Lake, Eusebius, 1:440n1. 

51 Middleton, Martyrdom: A Guide for the Perplexed, 73. 

52 Bingham, "Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 20; cf. Middleton, Martyrdom: 
A Guide for the Perplexed, 63: "Their enemies were not so much wild beasts and governors; 
the adversary was Satan." 
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3 Mart. Lyons and the Apocalypse 


The recurrence of such terminology throughout Mart. Lyons points to the 
impact of apocalyptic imagery. One recalls the quotation from Rev 22:11, as 
cited above in Mart. Lyons 5.58: "that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 'Let him 
that is unlawful be unlawful still, and he that is righteous be righteous still'”53 
Rev 22:1 declares, “He who is unjust, let him be unjust still; he who is filthy, let 
him be filthy still; he who is righteous, let him be righteous still; he who is holy, 
let him be holy still" (LEB).5+ Many cross-references of Rev 22:11 note a possible 
background in Dan 12:10: “Many will be purified and will be cleansed and will 
be refined, but the wicked will act wickedly and none of the wicked will under- 
stand, but those who have insight will understand" (LEB).55 But the wording of 
Mart. Lyons 5.1.58 more closely parallels Rev 22:1 itself.5° Interestingly, Mart. 
Lyons labels the passage as “the Scripture (N ypagh), and employs the intro- 
ductory formula of “in order that the Scripture might be fulfilled (tva ý ypagy 
"App US) 

One can also trace the influence of Rev. 1:5; 3:14; and 14:4 within Mart. Lyons.58 
Mart. Lyons 5.1.10 declares of Vettius Epagathus, “He was and is a true disciple 
of Christ, following the Lamb wherever he goes.”59 This passage contains a 
brief allusion to Rev 14:4, which describes the chaste 144,000: "These are the 


53 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:435. 

54 See Theofried Baumeister, “Der Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon,’ 347, 350. 

55 Cf. Boudewijn Dehandschutter, “The New Testament and the Martyrdom of Polycarp,” in 
Trajectories through the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers (eds. Andrew F. Gregory 
and C.M. Tuckett; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 404. 

56 Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 39. 

57 Cf. John 1338; 1732; 19:24, 36; Dehandschutter, “New Testament and the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp,’ 401, 404. This appears to be the first time that the book of Revelation is called 
"scripture" within extant early Christian literature. See Robert H. Mounce, The Book of 
Revelation (rev. ed.; NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 21-24; Ned B. Stonehouse, 
The Apocalypse in the Ancient Church: A Study in the History of the New Testament Canon 
(Goes: Oosterbaan & Le Cointre, 1929). 

58 Baumeister, "Der Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne,’ 350-352. See also Jacques Fantino, 
"Ordre social et politique, temps et eschatologie: la lecture de l'apocalypse par Irénée,” 
Sciences religieuses 37 (2008): 481-496; Bingham, "Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of 
Gaull,” 17-21. 

59 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:411. Lake notes, “It is almost incredible that this 
'js' was interpreted by Renan and others as showing that Vettius was not actually put to 
death" (Lake, Eusebius, 1:411n3). 
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ones who follow the Lamb wherever he goes" (LEB).9? Mart. Lyons 5.2.3 says of 
the surviving confessors, “For they gladly conceded the title of martyrdom to 
Christ, the faithful and true martyr and first-born from the dead and author of 
the life of God" 

The passage is an interesting artifact regarding the use of the words paptupia 
and péptus. The Roberts and Donaldson (ANF) translation has, “For they con- 
ceded cheerfully the appellation of Witness to Christ 'the faithful and true 
Witness, and ‘firstborn of the dead’”® But within context, the word péptus 
focuses upon those who died for their faith (a connotation beyond the role 
of testifying witness) and even differentiates martyrs and confessors: "And 
they would recall the martyrs that had already passed away, saying: ‘They were 
indeed martyrs, whom Christ has deigned to take up in their hour of confes- 
sion, putting his seal on their witness by death: but we are simple, humble 
confessors."$? In any case, the phrase “the faithful and true martyr" and the 
phrase “the first-born from the dead" echo Rev 3:14 and Rev 1:5 respectively.6* 

Bingham finds further images of Revelation in Mart. Lyons, such as the 
“bridal supper,” the bride of the Lamb, and a wedding fast. DP One could add 


60 See Baumeister, "Der Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon,” 351; Boudewijn 
Dehandschutter, “A Community of Martyrs: Religious Identity and the Case of the 
Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne,’ in More than a Memory: The Discourse of Martyrdom and 
the Construction of Christian Identity in the History of Christianity (ed. Johan Leemans; 
Annua Nuntia Lovaniensia 51; Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 17. On the lamb symbolism, see 
Loren L. Johns, The Lamb Christology of the Apocalypse of John: An Investigation into Its 
Origins and Rhetorical Force (WUNT 2/167; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 108-149. 

61 English Translation from Lake, Apostolic Fathers, 2:439. 

62 Henry Wace and Philip Schaff, eds., Eusebius: Church History, Life of Constantine the Great, 
and Oration in Praise of Constantine (NPNF 1; Oxford: Parker, 1890), 218. See Denis M. 
Farkasfalvy, “Christological Content and its Biblical Basis in the Letter of the Martyrs of 
Gaul," SecCent 9 (1992): 5-25. 

63 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 83. 

64 Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 151n7, notes “the allusions to Revelation in the Letter of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne (ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 5.1.1-5.4.3), one of the earli- 
est accounts of martyrdom—especially the allusions to Rev. 14:4 (5.110) and Rev. 1:5; 
334 (5.2.3)" See also Boudewijn Dehandschutter "The Meaning of Witness in the 
Apocalypse,” in LApocalypse johannique et l'Apocalyptique dans le Nouveau Testament (ed. 
Jan Lambrecht; BETL 53; Gembloux: Duculot, 1980), 283-288; Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 
60-64. 

65 Bingham, “Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 17-21; Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 
54-59. For example, compare wç vöupn xexoounuevn in Mart. Lyons 5.1.35 with Rev 21:2. 
See also Baumeister, “Der Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon,” 351. 
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others, like the “serpent” imagery we have discussed, and one could also high- 
light Theofried Baumeister's 2005 examination of the influence of Revelation 
upon Mart. Lyons.®® 


4 Revelation 11 and Mart. Lyons 


These phenomena help uncover overlooked echoes of Revelation within an 
under-appreciated passage (Mart. Lyons 5.1.57-63), a section that, as we have 
seen, revolves around a diabolical description of “the Beast." Facets of this pas- 
sage parallel the exposure of the two witnesses in Rev n, which refers to “the 
beast that comes up from the abyss.’6” "And when they have completed their 
testimony, the beast that comes up from the abyss will make war with them 
and will conquer them and will kill them" (Rev 11:7, LEB). Both passages con- 
cern the treatment of the bodies of martyred witnesses.99$ Rev 11:9 mentions 
“peoples and languages and tribes (@vAd@v) and nations" (LEB), and Mart. Lyons 
5.1.57 mentions “wild and barbarous tribes (göA«).’6? In Rev n, the bystanders 
“will not allow their bodies to be placed in a tomb" (Rev 11:9). According to 
Mart. Lyons, the bodies “were left unburied and kept under a guard of soldiers 
for days on end.””° The similar concept of “both night and day” (vúxtzop xoi 
ue" nuepav) also appears earlier in 5.1.59: “At any rate, those that had been 
strangled in prison they threw to the dogs, watching sedulously both night and 
day lest we might bury any of the bodies.”” In toto, the martyrs in the Mart. 
Lyons remain unburied for six days (5.1.62), while the “two witnesses" in Rev 1 
remained unburied for “three and a half days.” 

In Rev n, the bystanders rejoice and celebrate, while in Mart. Lyons, the 
opponents gloat, laugh, jeer, rage, and gnash their teeth at the remains. They 


66 Baumeister, “Der Brief der Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon,” 339-355. See also the 
relevant materials in Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 37—71. Saxer tabulates eight uses of 
Revelation within Mart. Lyons (Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 64). C£. Victor Saxer, "The 
Influence of the Bible in Early Christian Martyrology,’ in The Bible in Greek Christian 
Antiquity (ed. Paul M. Blowers; Bible Through the Ages 1; Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1997), 342-374. 

67 Cf. Rev 91-2. See Frilingos, Spectacles of Empire, 89-115. 

68 See Dehandschutter, “Meaning of Witness,’ 283-288; Allison A. Trites, “Maprus and 
Martyrdom in the Apocalypse: A Semantic Study," NovT 15 (1973): 72-80. 

69 English translation from Lake, Eusebius, 1:435. This specific parallel of q0Aa goes unno- 
ticed by Bingham. 

70 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 81. 

71 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 81. 
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mock, “Where is their God, and what good was their religion to them which 
they preferred even to their own lives?" (5.1.60).’* They wanted the martyrs to 
have *no hope in the resurrection," the very hope that comes to fruition for the 
two witnesses of Rev 11:11: “And after the three and a half days, the breath of life 
from God entered into them, and they stood on their feet, and great fear fell on 
those who saw them" (LEB). Thus, within the narrative world of Mart. Lyons, 
the last laugh is on the jeering crowd: "And this they did as though they could 
overcome God and deprive the martyrs of their restoration, in order, as they 
themselves said, 'that they might have no hope in the resurrection in which 
they put their trust when they introduce this strange new cult among us and 
despise the torments, walking readily and joyfully to their death. Now let us see 
whether they will rise again, and whether their God can help them and rescue 
them from our hands? 73 

Most of these parallels have not escaped the careful eye of Jeffrey Bingham, 
in his 2008 article on "The Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul" 
Bingham writes, "The author(s) of the Letter [of Lyons and Vienne] wants the 
reader to understand that the Gallic ‘martyrs’ are, in a proleptic manner, the 
apocalyptic witnesses and martyrs prophesied in Revelation n. They share 
the bodily desecration and endure together the rage, celebration, and mock- 
ing of the people. They also share the apocalyptic beast as the leader of the 
wickedness" ^ As another example of paralleling Mart. Lyons with Rev n, 
James Leonard Papandrea, in his 2012 book Reading the Early Church Fathers, 
declares of Mart. Lyons: “...an angry mob, fearing the loss of their religion 
if too many people should convert to Christianity, took up arms and killed 
a group of Christians, desecrating their bodies and then refusing them burial 
(cf. Rev. 11:8-10).”76 


72 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 81. 

73 English translation from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 81-83. 

74 As mentioned above, Bingham does not note the parallel use of pöAa in Rev 1:9 and 
Mart. Lyons 53.57. And Mart. Pol. does not appear in his broader discussion (Bingham, 
"Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 1-28). 

75 Bingham, “Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 20; also Bingham, “Apocalypse, 
Apocalyptic Hope, and Martyrdom”: "Like the two witnesses of Rev n the believers are 
killed and their bodies refused burial, yet they at that time, unlike the witnesses, were 
not raised. They had to await fulfillment of the apocalyptic promise. They imitated the 
faithfulness and suffering of the future witnesses, but not the swiftness of their reward" 
(abstract). 

76 James Leonard Papandrea, Reading the Early Church Fathers: From the Didache to Nicea 
(New York: Paulist Press, 2012), 89. 
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Of course, generations of readers have pored over these texts." Interestingly, 
an implicit connection between Mart. Lyons and Rev 11 may have been made 
during the English Reformation. Diane Watt, in the Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography, notes that Anne Askew (a female Reformation martyr) 
"represents one of the two witnesses" of Revelation."? John Bale, in his sixteenth 
century narrative of the Protestant martyr Anne Askew, brought Rev u into a 
passage comparing Askew with Blandina of Lyons, without drawing specific 
parallels between the martyr accounts.9? Watt, in her 1997 book Secretaries of 
God: Women Prophets in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe, connects the 
dots: "She [Anne Askew] is the fulfillment of Bale's ideal of the true Christian 
as portrayed in his commentary on the Two Witnesses. In Revelation n it is 
prophesied that after the deaths of the witnesses their bodies will lie on the 
streets.... Bale almost certainly had the prophecy of the Two Witnesses in 
mind in his comparison of Askew's fate to that of Blandina, the Gallican martyr 
of the second century, for which his main source is Eusebius. Eusebius records 
that Blandina's body was exhibited and scorned for six and a half days before 
being burned"?! 


77 This is not to say that Bingham's work is not singularly noteworthy. As he states, "While 
the Letter's use of Scripture has received some attention, to my knowledge no one has 
treated in a concentrated fashion the role of the book of Revelation within it" (Bingham, 
"Apocalypse, Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul,” 17). Yet see Baumeister, "Der Brief der 
Gemeinden von Vienne und Lyon," 339-355. Baumeister, however, does not discuss the 
parallels between Mart. Lyons and Rev n. 

78 Having first noticed these parallels between Rev n and the Mart. Lyons 5.1.57-63 as a grad- 
uate student in the late 1990s, I mistakenly assumed that I was on to something that had 
been previously overlooked! 

79 Diane Watt, “Askew, Anne (c.1521-1546),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (eds. 
H.C.G. Matthew and Brian Harrison; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 711. See, 
however, Adrian Chastain Weimer, Martyrs' Mirror: Persecution and Holiness in Early New 
England (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 158n3. 

80 John Bale, The Examinations of Anne Askew, lines 162-233 (Elaine V. Beilin, The 
Examinations of Anne Askew [Women Writers in English 1350-1850; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1996], 10-13). Yet within the context, Rev 1 is brought in to support the 
measurement of the temple (Rev 111-2), not the description of the “two witnesses." 

81 Diane Watt, Secretaries of God: Women Prophets in Late Medieval and Early Modern England 
(Woodbridge: Brewer, 1997), 102-103. Mart. Lyons mentions six days in 5.1.62. In his own 
commentary volume on Revelation, John Bale used the image of the “two witnesses" and 
the opposing bystanders as opportunity for Protestant polemic. See Henry Christmas, 
ed., Select Works of John Bale, D.D., Bishop of Ossory: Containing the Examinations of Lord 
Cobham, William Thorpe, and Anne Askew, and the Image of Both Churches (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1849), 386—402, especially 392, 398. John Foxe invoked the 
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In any case, the equivalent role of the Devil as the prohibitor of proper 
burial threads its way through these three early Christian texts: Rev u, Mart. 
Lyons 5.1.57-63, and Mart. Pol. 17.8 Within Mart. Pol., the Devil's role in the 
narrative climaxes in 17.1, as “the jealous and envious Evil One" (ó &vtičnàoç xoi 
B&cxavoc xai novnpös) who is “the Adversary (ó d&vixetuevoc) of the race of the 
righteous (rëm Sucaiwv)” prohibits the proper burial of Polycarp's remains, mak- 
ing certain that “his poor body" was not taken away by the Christians.9? 


5 The Narrative Progress of Mart. Pol. 1; through 19 


In his defeat, the Evil One was angered in observing that Polycarp "received the 
crown of immortality (Eotepavwue£vov te Tov TÇ dpOopotoc axépotvov)," 9^ more 
literally “was crowned with the crown of immortality” (17.1).8° By emphasizing 
the roles of the pagans and Jews, this passage demonstrates how the opposition 
of “the Adversary of the race of the righteous” plays a definite socio-rhetorical 


famous martyrs of Polycarp and Blandina, but put forth John Hus and Jerome of Prague 
as the two witnesses of Rev 11. See John Ray Knott, Discourses of Martyrdom in English 
Literature, 1563-1694 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 113. 

82 According to Dehandschutter, both Mart. Pol. and Mart. Lyons tend to "integrate" rather 
than formally “quote” in their use of early Christian literature (although he finds Mart. 
Lyons 5.1.15 [John 16:2] and 5.1.58 [Rev 22:11; cf. Dan 12:10] to be exceptions). Therefore, 
concludes Dehandschutter, "explicit quotation" is not the only “guarantee” of “real literary 
influence" (Dehandschutter, “New Testament and the Martyrdom of Polycarp,” 405). 

83 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 325. Scholars have disagreed concern- 
ing the translation of “jealous” and “envious” and “evil,” concerning which one(s) are sub- 
stantives and which ones are attributive adjectives (see Francis X. Gokey, Terminology for 
the Devil and Evil Spirits in the Apostolic Fathers |Patristic Studies 93; New York: AMS, 1981], 
95n10). As the narrator portrays matters, the Jewish activity is "explicitly parallel to, or 
perhaps the earthly counterpart of, that of the 'evil one who opposes the race of the righ- 


(n 


teous’” (Judith M. Lieu, “Accusations of Jewish Persecution in Early Christian Sources, 
with Particular Reference to Justin Martyr and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, in Tolerance 
and Intolerance in Early Judaism and Christianity [eds. Graham N. Stanton and Guy G. 
Stroumsa; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998], 289). 

84 English translation from Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 1:391. 

85 See Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 325; Paul Hartog, Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (Oxford Apostolic Fathers; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 263. “Hinter dem Martyrium steht der Satan—aber 
eben letzlich doch Gott als dessen Überwinder; den der Märtyrer erhält den Siegerkranz" 
(Gerd Buschmann, Das Martyrium des Polykarp [KAV 6; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 


Ruprecht, 1998], 328). 
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role—an adversarial *other" in the formation of communal social-identity. The 
concept of a special “race,” as applied to Christians, occurs in 14.1: (“the whole 
race of the righteous who live in your presence")? and initially appears in 
Mart. Pol. 3.2 (“the God-loving and God-fearing race of Christians”),8” which 
builds upon 3.1, "But thanks be to God, for the Devil (ó dı&ßoAos) did not prevail 
against any of them."58 

The section of Mart. Pol. commencing in 17.1 culminates in 19.2, the text with 
which we began: “Through endurance he overcame the unjust ruler (tov &dtxov 
&pxovra) and thus received the crown of immortality.’89 A facet of the con- 
text that could point to this dipyov in 19.2 being a human official (a magistrate 
or governor) would be the human use of &pxwv back in 17.2: "So he [the Evil 
One] incited Nicetas, the father of Herod and brother of Alce, to appeal to the 
magistrate (t@ épyovtt) not to hand over his body"? But other factors within 
the wider context point in a more foundational way to the Devil himself, who 


86 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 321. See Denise Kimber Buell, Why This 
New Race: Ethnic Reasoning in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2005); Judith M. Lieu, “The Race of the God-Fearers,’ JTS 46 (1995): 483-501; idem, Image 
and Reality: The Jews in the World of the Christians in the Second Century (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1996), 83-86. Lieu highlights “the way this Christian self-identity oscillates between 
a model of the ‘third race’ and a dualist contrast between the righteous and the unrigh- 
teous" (Lieu, “Accusations of Jewish Persecution,” 287). The contrast between Christians 
and the opposition (both pagan and Jewish) reinforced Christian self-understanding and 
self-definition (Mart. Pol. 3.1-2; 9.2; 16.1). 

87 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 311. 

88 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 309; altered through the capitaliza- 
tion of "Devil." 

89 English translation from Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 1:395. 

90 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 325. The grammatical/syntactical 
flow of the text is not problem free (Schoedel, Polycarp, 74—75), in fact one might refer 
to the passage as “clumsy” and the syntax as “strained” (see E. Leigh Gibson, "The Jews 
and Christians in the Martyrdom of Polycarp,” in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages [eds. Adam H. Becker and Annette 
Yoshiko Reed; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003], 154—155). “For a careful reader, it is a dis- 
orienting transition, clumsily forging a connection between the Jews and the evil one 
through the repetition of the verb ünoßaMw, ‘suggest’” (Gibson, “Jews and Christians in 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp 155). Hans von Campenhausen argued that the difficulty faced 
in fitting the passage together was evidence of both chapters 17 and 18 being interpolated 
(Hans von Campenhausen, Bearbeitungen und Interpolationen des Polykarpmartyriums 
(Heidelberg: Universitätsverlag, 1957], 24-26, 30-31). Two Greek manuscripts omit 17.2d 
and 17.3. Eusebius added rıves and made the initial ünoßAMw verb plural (üneßarov yobv 
tweç Noch), and he added a plural einov into the subsequent sentence (Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. 4.15.41). See Gibson, “Jews and Christians in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 155. The 
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incited the human authorities?! The text in question states, "Through endur- 
ance he overcame the unjust ruler and thus received the crown of immortality 
(tov THS Apdapclas ovéqovov)."9? The imagery of receiving a “crown of immortal- 
ity" bookends with 17.1, where "the jealous and envious Evil One" observed that 
Polycarp “was now crowned with the crown of immortality (eotepavwpevov TE 
TOV TIS apbapatacg otépavov).”?3 

We have noted how Mart. Lyons 5.1.36-38 speaks of the martyrs receiv- 
ing a crown of immortality for overthrowing the Opponent (tov dvrinadov). 
More directly, Mart. Lyons 5.1.42 speaks of Blandina “being crowned with a 
crown of immortality” for overcoming the Adversary (tov avtixetuevov), who 
is “the Crooked Serpent” himself. The imagery of “the crown of immortality” 
appears in Jewish and Hellenistic works, but also in texts now found in the 
New Testament.?* As found in Mart. Lyons, collated with the overcoming of 
the diabolical Adversary, the image may echo that of Rev 2:10—u, written to the 
church of Smyrna: “Do not be afraid of the things which you are about to suffer. 
Behold, the Devil is about to throw some of you into prison so that you may 
be tested, and you will experience affliction ten days. Be faithful until death, 
and I will give you the crown of life. The one who has an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit says to the churches. The one who conquers will never be harmed 
by the second death" (LEB).°° 


same word "incited" is found in a similar context in Acts 6:1. See Gokey, Terminology for 
the Devil and Evil Spirits, 972. 

91 Cf. Matt16:23; Mark 8:33; Luke 22:3; John 13:2, 27; Acts 5:3. See Buschmann, Das Martyrium 
des Polykarp, 113. 

92 English translation from Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 1:395. See Arthur J. Droge, “The Crown 
of Immortality: Toward a Redescription of Christian Martyrdom,’ in Death, Ecstasy, and 
Other Worldly Journeys (eds. John J. Collins and Michael A. Fishbane; Albany: SUNY Press, 
1995), 155-170. 

93 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 325. Kleist's translation of "the jealous 
and malicious rival,’ while highlighting the implicit sense of rivalry, does not fully incor- 
porate novnpös (Kleist, Didache, 98). 

94 Bingham cites 1 Cor 9:25; 1 Pet 5:4; 2 Tim 4:6-8; Rev 2:10; Jas 112 (Bingham, "Apocalypse, 
Christ, and the Martyrs of Gaul," 15). See also Tertullian, Scorp. 6. 

95 On cosmic conflict in Rev 2:10-11, see Middleton, Radical Martyrdom and Cosmic Conflict, 
169-170. Some older commentators hypothesized that Polycarp may have been the recipi- 
ent of the letter to Smyrna in Rev 2. See William Henry Simcox, The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine (New York: Macmillan, 1893), 55. In a more plausible scenario, the language of 
Revelation may have influenced the ó 620¢ 6 mavtoxpatwe of Mart. Pol. 14.1 (cf. Rev 1:8; 4:8; 
11:17; 15:3; 16:7; 21:22). See Paul Hartog, "The Nascent ‘Trinitarian’ Worship of Martyrdom 
of Polycarp 14 and Ephesians 1,’ in The Holy Trinity in the Life of the Church (ed. Khaled 
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The imagery of overcoming the Adversary to receive the crown, as found 
in both Revelation and Mart. Lyons, tips the scales in favor of interpreting the 
&pycv of Mart. Pol. 19.2 as ultimately pointing toward the Devil himself, rather 
than merely to a human magistrate or governor. As Gerd Buschmann con- 
cludes, “Mit tov ddixov deyovta ist nicht nur der Prokonsul gemeint (vgl. 17,2: 
Evruxeiv TÔ &pxovtt), sondern der Diabolos schlechthin, wie MartPol 3,1 (toà 
yap Eunxyavato vor" abrav 6 dıdBoAog) und 17,1 (ó de avriinAos xai Broxavog xoi 
Tovnpds ó Avrixeinevog TH yevet THV õıxaiwv) nahelegen."96 

Such imagery reflects deeper and broader traditions. In the Martyrdom 
of Isaiah, Manasseh’s treatment of Isaiah is attributed to the Devil, his "ally" 
(Mart. Ascen. Isa. 3.1112; 5.1).97 According to the Passion of Perpetua, the mar- 
tyrs battled not with wild beasts alone but with the Devil (Pass. Perpetua 10.14; 
cf. 3.3; 20.1).?? The Johannine materials of the New Testament associate oppo- 
nents with the Devil himself as their father (John 8:44, 13:2, 13:27; 1 John 3:8, 
4:2; 2 John 7). Rev 2:9-10 and 3:9 refer to the “synagogue of Satan" attended by 


Anatolios; Holy Cross Studies in Patristic Theology and History; Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2014), 40; Saxer, Bible et Hagiographie, 29. 

96 Buschmann, Das Martyrium des Polykarp, 352. 

97 See Lieu, “Accusations of Jewish Persecution,” 289; Friedrich Avemarie and Jan Willem 
van Henten, Martyrdom and Noble Death: Selected Texts from Graeco-Roman, Jewish, and 
Christian Antiquity (New York: Routledge, 2002), 112-113. 

98 See Jakob Balling, “Martyrdom as Apocalypse,” in In the Last Days: On Jewish and Christian 
Apocalyptic and its Period (eds. Knud Jeppesen, Kirsten Nielsen, and Bent Rosendal; 
Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1994), 46-47. Cf. Peter Habermehl, Perpetua und 
der Agypter oder Bilder des Bósen im frühen afrikanischen Christentum: Ein Versuch zur 
Passio Sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis (TU 140; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1992), 182- 
185; Patricia Cox Miller, "The Devil's Gateway: An Eros of Difference in the Dreams of 
Perpetua," Dreaming 2 (1992): 45-53. Gedaliahu A.G. Stroumsa, “Dreams and Visions in 
Early Christian Discourse," in Dream Cultures (eds. David Dean Shulman and Gedaliahu 
A.G. Stroumsa; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 189—212. On parallels between Pass. 
Perpetua and Revelation, see Renzo Petraglio, "Des influences de l'Apocalypse dans la 
Passio Perpetuae 1-13,” in L'Apocalypse de Jean: Traditions exégétiques et iconographiques, 
II-XIII siècles (eds. Renzo Petraglio, et al.; Etudes et documents publiés par la Section 
d'histoire de la Faculté des lettres de l'Université de Genéve; Geneva: Droz, 1979), 15-29. 
The similarities in the Devil's roles in Mart. Lyons and Pass. Perpetua have not been lost 
on scholars. See G. W.H. Lampe, “Martyrdom and Inspiration,” in Suffering and Martyrdom 
in the New Testament: Studies Presented to G.M. Styler (eds. William Horbury and Brian 
McNeil; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 122; George Heyman, The Power of 
Sacrifice: Roman and Christian Discourses in Conflict (Washington, Dc: Catholic University 
of America, 2007), 195-196; Jason A. Whitlark, Resisting Empire: Rethinking the Purpose of 
the Letter to “the Hebrews” (LNTS; London: Bloomsbury, 2014), 129. 
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“those who say they are Jews but are not" (LEB).99 Ignatius of Antioch spoke of 
the “Ruler of this Age” standing behind opponents (Ign. Phld. 2.2;6.2; cf. Ign. Eph. 
17.1; 19.1; Ign. Magn. 1.2).10? Ignatius exclaimed, “Fire and cross and battles with 
wild beasts, mutilation, mangling, wrenching of bones, the hacking of limbs, 
the crushing of my whole body, cruel tortures of the Devil—let these come 
upon me, only let me reach Jesus Christ!”!™ Polycarp himself referred to Docetic 
opponents as “of the Devil,” being “the firstborn of Satan" (Pol. Phil. 7.1)? In 
Justin Martyr, the persecution of Christians is attributed to both pagan and 
Jewish agency, but is also credited to the Devil and his demons (Justin, Dial. 18, 
39, 131).? In his Apology, the irrational persecution of Christians is the work 
of “the evil demons" (Justin, 7 Apol. 10.6; 57.1)./9^ According to chapter 63, the 
demons prompted the Jews to execute Jesus (Justin, 7 Apol. 63.10—11).105 


99 See David Frankfurter, "Jews or Not? Reconstructing the ‘Other’ in Rev 2:9 and 3:9,” HTR 94 
(2001): 404—409. 

100 See Lieu, Image and Reality, 50. According to Moss, "Perhaps most deeply, however, 
the author of the Martyrdom of Polycarp drank from the intellectual well of Polycarp's 
older contemporary and mentor, Ignatius of Antioch...” (Moss, Ancient Christian 
Martyrdom, 52). 

101 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 231; altered through the capitalization 
of “Devil.” 

102 See Nils Alstrup Dahl, “Der Erstgeborene Satans und der Vater des Teufels (Polyk. 7,1 und 
Joh 8,44), in Apophoreta: Festschrift für Ernst Haenchen zu seinem siebzigsten Geburtstag 
am 10. Dezember 1964 (eds. Walther Eltester and Franz H. Kettler; Berlin: Tópelmann, 
1964), 70-84; Jeffrey Burton Russell, Satan: The Early Christian Tradition (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1981), 41-43; Paul Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament: The 
Occasion, Rhetoric, Theme, and Unity of the Epistle to the Philippians and Its Allusions to 
New Testament Literature (WUNT 2/134; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 101-103; idem., 
“The Opponents of Polycarp, Philippians and 1 John,’ in Trajectories through the New 
Testament and the Apostolic Fathers (eds. Andrew F. Gregory and C.M. Tuckett; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 375-391; Miguel A. De La Torre and Albert Hernandez, The 
Quest for the Historical Satan (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2011), 124-125. Cf. Irenaeus, Haer. 
115.4; 4.41.2; Mart. Pol. Moscow Epilogue 2 (cf. P. Th. Camelot, Lettres. Martyre de Polycarpe 
[rev. ed.; sc 10; Paris: Cerf, 1951], 194, 214). 

103 See Lieu, Image and Reality, 147-148. According to Lieu, “blaming the devil for persecu- 
tion does nothing to alleviate the Jews of responsibility; instead it gives their opposition 
a more comprehensive character in both creating and defining Jewish identity" (Lieu, 
“Accusations of Jewish Persecution,” 290). 

104 See Theofried Baumeister, “Das Martyrium in der Sicht Justins des Märtyrers,” StPatr 17 
(1982): 633; Lieu, Image and Reality, 180-181. Justin claims that the persecution of non- 
Christian moralists and philosophers was also a work of the Devil (1 Apol. 5; 2 Apol. 8). 

105 Cf. 1 Cor 2:6-8 and its ambiguous reference to the “rulers of this age" who crucified the 
Lord. 
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6 The Afflicter in Mart. Pol. 2.4 


Another diabolical riddle appears earlier, in Mart. Pol. 2.4: "In a similar way, 
those who were condemned to the wild beasts endured horrible torments, 
stretched out on sharp shells and punished with various other kinds of 
tortures, that, if possible, he might force them to make a denial through con- 
tinuous torment.”!°6 But who is the “he” of the final clause of this passage?!07 

Theodor Zahn, Francis Xavier Funk, Kirsopp Lake, and Herbert Musurillo 
supported the insertion of “the tyrant” (ó rüpavvos) as found in the *menologia" 
text tradition,!©8 but J.B. Lightfoot and Boudwijn Dehandschutter rejected its 
inclusion. The Moscow Ms, the Eusebian text, and the Latin version all lack 
ó tTUpavvos (or its equivalent). Judith Lieu pointed out that tüpavvos was not 
common in Christian martyr texts but was used of the opposing authorities 
in Jewish martyr accounts (4 Macc 94, 10, etc.), and she posited that it should 
perhaps be retained.!?? James Kleist, however, argued that its use in Mart. Pol. 
would be “anachronistic, since such appellatives for proconsuls and other 
presiding officials were not used in the acta until a later date "UO In his own 
English translation, Kleist supplied “the executioner"!! William Schoedel 
supplied "the afflicter" in parenthesis, gleaned from the previous passive 
participle (xoAatópevot / xoXoqitópevot, “being punished, tortured, harmed” / 
“being struck, beaten, afflicted").!? Francis Glimm supplied “the tempter,’ and 
Maxwell Staniforth inserted “the Fiend."!!3 


106 English translation from Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 1:371. For one overview of the refer- 
ences and allusions to the Devil throughout Mart. Pol. that weaves together 2.4-3.1 with 
17:1-2, see Lieu, “Accusations of Jewish Persecution,” 287-290. 

107 That is, the implied singular pronoun in English via the translation of the third person 
singular Greek verb tpeıby. 

108 Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 4; see also the English translation of Howell, 
Ignatius of Antioch, 161. 

109 Lieu, Image and Reality, 96n25; Lieu, “Accusations of Jewish Persecution,” 293n28. "This 
subject is not actually expressed in the Greek. Some editors (Zahn, Funk, etc.) inserted 
‘the tyrant’; but this is supported only by the authority of a scribe and, moreover, is anach- 
ronistic, since such appellatives for proconsuls and other presiding officials were not used 
in the acta until a later date" (Kleist, Didache, 199n10). 

110 Kleist, Didache, 199n19. 

111 Kleist, Didache, 91. 

112 Schoedel, Polycarp, 56. Schoedel affirmed that “the afflicter" had been supplied from the 
antecedent participle, but he did not delve into the Greek text critical variants. The extant 
manuscripts vary between xoAalönevor and xoAoq/ópevot, and Holmes prefers the latter, 
translated as “afflicted” (Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 309). Cf. Eduard Schwartz, De Pionio et 
Polycarpo (Gottingen: Officina Academica Dieterichiana, 1905), 7. 

113 Glimm, “Martyrdom of St. Polycarp,” 152; Staniforth, Early Christian Writings, 126. 
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Edgar Goodspeed retained an ambiguous "he "2 This is an exact English 
translation (if one agrees that 6 tüpavvog was not in the original Greek) but 
results in a confusingly ambiguous rendering. Bart Ehrman keeps “he” in the 
English translation, but a footnote states, “Le., the devil; see 3:1."!5 Massey 
Shepherd and Mark Galli place “the devil" directly within their translations, 
within brackets.!!6 

Holmes makes the identification of the “he” with “the Devil" explicit by 
bringing the next sentence into 2.4 as an explanatory clause following a dash 
(editions differ in their placement of the division between chapters 2 and 3).!! 
This subsequent explanatory material (commencing 3.1 as a new sentence in 
the majority of editions) seems to narrow down the true identity of the char- 
acter: “for the Devil tried many things against them."!5 I believe Holmes’ iden- 
tification of the undesignated “he” in 2.4 with “the Devil" is the proper one. 
Although ó 8t&BoAoc does not appear until the following sentence, the implied 
singular subject (“he”) looks forward to this identification. 


7 Conclusion 


Throughout the narrative of Mart. Pol., the ultimate source of opposition is the 
Devil.!? In at least two specific instances, the ambiguities of translation and 
interpretation have kept the Devil hidden. By translating &pxwv in Mart. Pol. 
17.2 as “Ruler” (with an eye to the Devil himself) and by identifying the "hei 
who afflicted the Christians in 2.4 as the Devil, we have brought into the light 
these two shadowy references to Satan. 


114 Goodspeed, Apostolic Fathers, 248; cf. Hartog, Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, 245. 

115 Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 1:371, 3713. 

116 Shepherd, “Martyrdom of Polycarp,” 150; Galli, Apostolic Fathers, 135. 

117 Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 309. 

118 English translation from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 309; altered through the capitaliza- 
tion of "Devil" As Holmes rightly notes, editions vary in their placement of the division 
between chapters 2 and 3 (Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 308). He himself puts noMà yàp 
Eunyaväro xat’ abrav ó ƏiàBoÀoç as the last material of 2.4. In this manner, he agrees with 
Lightfoot, Lake, Glimm, and Staniforth; but differs from Hoole, Roberts and Donaldson, 
Kleist, Goodspeed, Shepherd, Schoedel, Musurillo, Ehrman, Howell, Galli, and Hartog. 

119 Lieu, Image and Reality, 65. 


CHAPTER 20 
The Old Testament in the Apostolic Fathers 


James Carleton Paget 


1 Introduction 


The term "Apostolic Fathers" was first used in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury to describe a collection of early Christian works.! To discuss the subject 
"the Apostolic Fathers and the Old Testament" could, then, be dismissed as an 
exercise whose value is questionable. What of importance will emerge from 
such an engagement if the collection is a late and cobbled together one with 
no ancient heritage and, what is more, whose contents are not, at least at the 
edges, decided upon?? Such a question becomes more pressing when we real- 
ize that the texts themselves are simply snapshots of early Christian life, afford- 
ing us fleeting glimpses of ideas and thoughts, whose origins are assumed and 
whose presentation is affected by the contexts which they address. 

These observations can be overdone. There may be some justification for 
retaining the collection, however we conceive its precise contents, on the 
grounds of chronology?—on most reckonings the documents usually included 
within it were written within 50 years of each other. Theological justifications, 


1 See W. Pratscher “The Corpus of the Apostolic Fathers,” in The Apostolic Fathers: An 
Introduction (ed. W. Pratscher; Waco, TX: Baylor, 2010), 1-6, for a recent discussion of the 
origins of the collection with bibliography. P. Foster, ed., The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
(London: T&T Clark, 2007), vii-viii, notes that though the collection may only date from the 
seventeenth century, there are signs of the beginnings of such a collection earlier. So we 
find 7 and 2 Clement in the 5th century Codex Alexandrinus, Barnabas and Hermas in Codex 
Sinaiticus, and Didache, 1 and 2 Clement, Barnabas and the longer recension of the Ignatian 
letters in Codex Hierosolymitanus. 

2 On this see Pratscher "The Corpus of the Apostolic Fathers," 2-4, who presents the contents 
of a variety of collections. The differences can, however, be exaggerated. For instance, the 
recent editions of Ehrman and Holmes only differ in that the former does not include the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp. My discussion will focus on? and 2 Clement, Polycarp, Phil., Barnabas, 
Diognetus, Ignatius (all 7 epistles), Hermas. 

3 See Pratscher, "The Corpus of the Apostolic Fathers,” 5; and J. Ulrich, “The Apostolic Fathers 
Yesterday and Today,” in The Apostolic Fathers: An Introduction (ed. W. Pratscher; Waco, TX: 
Baylor, 2010), 243-244. The dates of these texts may fall between 9o and about 150, though 
some think Ignatius' letters should be dated later. 
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however, might be less easy to support,* although there are interconnections 
between the different writings, which make up the collection.» Moreover, all 
documents are contextual snapshots as it were. But the caution noted above 
should be heeded. Against such a background, this essay will be modest in the 
claims it makes. For instance, it will resist any attempt to generalize expan- 
sively from the examples of Old Testament exegesis in the works of the so- 
called Apostolic Fathers, although throughout the piece, I shall be aware that 
what we find in these writings hints at a richer tradition of interpretation than 
their actual contents, and so we should not assume that their contents are the 
total of what their individual authors may have thought. 


2 The Place of the Old Testament 


With one exception, there is no evidence in the Apostolic Fathers of a discus- 
sion of the authority of the Old Testament or how it ought to be interpreted. 
What evidence exists on this matter is implicit. This is clearest in ı Clement, 
Barnabas and 2 Clement. All these writers cite the Old Testament as if it were 
an authority whose use requires no justification. While some of the formulae 
citandi betray little that would lead one explicitly to attribute authority to the 
text (see places where the text is simply ypapn [e.g., 1 Clem. 3.3; 14.2; 23.3; 28.2; 
Barn. 6.12; 13.1; 2 Clem. 2.4; 6.8; 14.1, 2]), or places where more specific references 
are made to the supposed author of the book in question (e.g., 1 Clem. 26.3; 
52.2; 53.4; Barn. 4.5; 10.2, 10; 12.8), there are indications in some of the formu- 
lae of an attributed authority. So 1 Clement refers to the Old Testament as the 
“holy books" (1 Clem. 45.2), the “holy word" (1 Clem. 13.3), the “oracles of God,” 
picking up a term used by, among others, Philo, but also reflecting pagan con- 
cern for divine communication; and he attributes its origins to the Holy Spirit 
(13.1; see also 16.2), or God (8.2) or Christ (16.15; 22.1). Barnabas is explicit about 
the divine origins of some citations (9.1; 12.1), as is 2 Clement (15.3). In some 
places, the primacy of the text is more developed. So ı Clement (45.2) refers to 
the excellence and inspired character of scripture, noting that "the holy scrip- 
tures ... are true, ... given by the holy spirit,” and “that nothing unrighteous or 


4 Ulrich, *The Apostolic Fathers Yesterday and Today, 243-244; and Ehrman The Apostolic 
Fathers (2 vols.; LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2003), 1:1, with his reference to the 
Apostolic Fathers as representatives of “proto-orthodoxy.” 

5 The most obvious of these is the connection between Ignatius and Polycarp (Ignatius writes 
to Polycarp and Polycarp refers to a collection of Ignatian letters). Barnabas and Didache cite 
forms of the so-called the Two Ways, and Hermas might know of the author of 1 Clement. 
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counterfeit is written in them...” Barnabas comes close to expressing such 
primacy in places where he associates the "perfection of knowledge" with the 
scriptures (see Barn.1.5; and 13.7)," glossing this observation with the claim that 
the “master has made known to us through the prophets things past and things 
present, and has given us a foretaste of things to come" (Barn. 1.7). The implica- 
tion is that those being addressed share this high view of scripture, a point that 
is made explicit in such texts as 1 Clement 45.2 and 62.3, where the study of the 
scriptures by those being addressed appears to be assumed. Moreover, where 
there is evidence of allusion to the Old Testament? this could be taken as proof 
of the familiarity of those being addressed with these texts, though we should 
not too easily assume this.? 

Commenting upon the understanding of the authority of scripture in some 
of the other Apostolic Fathers is less easy because there is little direct citation. 
Hermas, for instance, cites no Old Testament text,!° though he may allude to 
the latter," and uses language which implies that the Lxx was known to him, 


6 This sense of scripture as containing a holy and revelatory character is captured in 
1 Clement's use of &yxürto at 40.1; 45.2 (just before the passage cited); and 62.3, which 
implies immersion in its study. Notice its use at Polycarp, Phil 3.2. For further references in 
Christian literature see G.W.H. Lampe, ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1961), 404. 

7 See 7 Clem. 40.1, where Clement associates the search into the depths of divine knowledge 
with scriptural exegesis. 

8 For evidence of this in ı Clement, see the final prayer in 59-61, discussed by F. Young, 
Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 228-230; and for allusions in general see W. Wrede, Untersuchungen zum 
ersten Klemensbrief (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1891), 62-63. 

9 For cautionary observations on the implications of the citation of and allusion to scrip- 
ture in a text for its audience’s knowledge of scripture, see C. Stanley, Arguing with 
Scripture. The Rhetoric of Quotations in the Letters of Paul (London: Continuum, 2005), 
esp. 38-61, esp. 57f., and 178, here arguing for a range of capacities (in this instance among 
the addressees of Paul's letters). 

10  InVis.2.3.4 he cites an unknown work called the Book of Eldad and Modad, a point which 
contradicts M. Leutzsch, Die Wahrnehmung sozialer Wirklichkeit im “Hirten des Hermas" 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989), 133, who argued that the fact that Hermas 
is an apocalypse accounts for its failure to quote from authorities. See J. Verheyden, 
“The Shepherd of Hermas and the Writings that later formed the New Testament,’ in The 
Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (eds. A. Gregory and C.M. Tuckett; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 295n5. 

11 Some have seen allusions to scripture at Vis. 3.11.3-4 (Ps 54:23 [Lxx |); at Vis. 4.1.5-6 (Dan 
8:5); and Vis. 6.2.3 (Dan 6:23). 
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indeed part of the atmosphere of his piety.!? The Didache, though again never 
citing any passage from the Old Testament, may betray detailed engagement 
with its content, appearing interested in issues pertaining to the interpretation 
of the Jewish law.!3 Polycarp's letter to the Philippians is similarly sparse in Old 
Testament citations. He does, however, refer to the fact that the Lord's com- 
ing is presaged in the prophets (6.3) and mentions the considerable training 
"in the scriptures" of his Philippian addressees at 12.1, comparing it favourably 
with his own, though there has been debate over the origins of the quotation 
which Polycarp goes on to cite, and questions about the level of Polycarp's 
knowledge of the Old Testament and that of those he is addressing.!® Some, 
inspired by the fact that Polycarp was an opponent of Marcion! and under- 
stood as a bulwark of Christian orthodoxy, have explained his failure to cite the 
Old Testament more extensively, by reference to his purpose, “which is to give 


12 See, inter alia, Vis. 1.3.3-4 and the reference to “God of powers" (Ps 79:5, 8, 15); Vis. 3.1.7-9 
and the reference to "sitting on the right hand of God" (Ps 1103); Sim. 8.7.3 and the refer- 
ence to dying with death (Gen 2:17; 3:4; Num 26:65); Mand. 12.6.1-2 and its reference to 
turning to the Lord with a full heart (Jer 24:7). Also, see the reference to the Leviathan in 
Sim. 4.3.5. 

13 See, for instance, the reference to naig 800 at 9.2-3 and 10.2-3, which might imply an 
extensive engagement with the servant songs. On this see Draper "The Didache,” in The 
Apostolic Fathers: An Introduction (ed. W. Pratscher; Waco, TX: Baylor, 2010), 15f., and rel- 
evant bibliography. The Two Ways section of Didache (and Barnabas) obviously has a 
strongly scriptural character. 

14 See P. Hartog, Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians and the Martyrdom of Polycarp: 
Introduction, Text, and Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 53-55, for 
maximalist and minimalist positions concerning allusions to the Old Testament. The 
Oxford Committee of 1904 thought that Phil 11.2 referred to Jer 5:4 and affirmed a quota- 
tion of Tob 12.9 at Phil 10.2. 

15 The first part of the quotation in 12.1 comes from Ps 4.5a, which is also quoted verbatim in 
Eph. 4:26a, and the second quotation seems to come from Eph. 4:26b. Hartog, Polycarp's 
Epistle to the Philippians and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 150—152, presents the alternative 
interpretations, opting for one that takes seriously the et between the two citations and 
argues that this implies a distinction between them. Accepting this view creates difficul- 
ties, not least the attribution of scriptural authority to a letter of Paul. 

16 For further discussion of this issue see Hartog, Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, 150—153. In all of this it is important to remember that Polycarp 
was a strong opponent of Marcion and so we might assume a considerable knowledge of 
the Old Testament. 

17 See Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.3.4. Note also C.E. Hill, From the Lost Teaching of Polycarp (WUNT 
186; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 1-94, who argues that Polycarp is the presbyter 
referred to and quoted by Irenaeus at Haer. 4.27.1-4.32.1. 
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instruction about ‘righteousness’ like Paul.”!® While this observation highlights 
the fact that Paul is important to Polycarp in this epistle (in part because he 
is addressing a community founded by Paul and to whom the latter wrote a 
letter), it seems like special pleading; for whatever reason, Polycarp did not 
feel the need to quote from the Old Testament explicitly, and so we are not 
in a position to comment in any detail on this matter. Diognetus also fails to 
cite the Old Testament authoritatively. He alludes to the latter on a number 
of occasions,? though it is difficult to determine whether such knowledge 
derives from texts which came to be associated with the New Testament rather 
than the Old Testament itself.2° The closest the author comes to citing an 
Old Testament text occurs in the final chapter of his work, where he refers to 
Genesis 2 and 3 and the planting of the tree of knowledge and of life. Noting 
that the scriptures are not unimportant here, he describes the relationship of 
life and knowledge, concluding with the observation that your heart should be 
knowledge and your life the true fully accepted word (12.7), alluding to John 12. 
Again there are hints relating to the authority of scripture but little extensive 
Comment 2 

Ignatius presents a more interesting case. He appears to cite Old Tes- 
tament passages on three occasions? and attributes authority especially 


18 Hartog, Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 55, quoting 
K. Berding, Polycarp and Paul: An Analysis of their Literary and Theological Relationship 
in the Light of Polycarp's Use of Biblical and Extra-Biblical Literature (VCSup 62; Leiden: 
Brill, 2002). 

19 ` See 5.17 and 1 Sam 13:5 and 17.2; 10.2 and Gen 1:26; 2:7; and 12.1-3 and Gen 2:8-9. For further 
discussion see H.G. Meecham, The Epistle to Diognetus: The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Translation and Notes (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1949), 53-54, and 
C. Jefford, The Epistle to Diognetus (with the Fragment of Quadratus) (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), 88-90. 

20  See]efford, The Epistle to Diognetus (with the Fragment of Quadratus), 89. As an example 
see the phrase "beloved child" at Diog. 8.11, which could either be taken from Matt 3:7 or 
17:5, or directly from Ps 2:7. 

21 H.E. Lona, “Diognetus, in The Apostolic Fathers: An introduction (ed. W. Pratscher; Waco, 
tx: Baylor, 2010), 200, suggests that Diognetus’ negative comments on sacrifice and Jewish 
practice more generally in chapters 3 and 4 might explain the absence of OT citations but 
this seems unjustified. 

22 See Eph. 5.3 (Prov 3:34); Magn. 12 (Prov 18:14); and Trall. 8.2 (Isa 52:5). The first two are 
introduced with a formula citandi (“it is written") but the last is not and so technically 
cannot be considered a quotation. Nicklas' claim that there is not a single marked quota- 
tion of scripture in Ignatius seems exaggerated. See T. Nicklas, Jews and Christians? Second 
Century “Christian” Perspectives on the “Parting of the Ways" (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2014), 127. 
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to the prophets (see Magn. 8.2; 9.2; Phld. 5.2; 9.1, 2; Smyrn. 5.2; 7.2) and the 
Law of Moses (Smyrn. 5.2: here the latter is mentioned with the prophets). In 
Philadelphians, Ignatius is faced by individuals who question one of his asser- 
tions (associated with the Gospel) because they believe that it is not in the 
archives, a term generally understood to refer to the scriptures.?? To Ignatius’ 
response that it is (in the archives), his interlocutors reply, "That is just the 
question,” leading Ignatius to assert that the archives are Jesus’ cross and death 
and his resurrection, concluding, “The gospel possesses something distinctive, 
namely the coming of the savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, his suffering and res- 
urrection. For the beloved prophets preached in anticipation of him, but the 
gospel is the imperishable finished work. All these things together are good, if 
you believe with love" (Phld. 9.2). 

This exchange is significant because it is the only place in the Apostolic 
Fathers in which the authority of the Old Testament is directly discussed. 
Ignatius is faced with people who believe that all assertions about Christ 
and related matters should be supported by reference to the Old Testament. 
Significantly, Ignatius agrees with his opponents' sentiments (that is, that the 
claims of the Gospel should cohere with the content of the “archives’—this 
much he must have learnt from Paul, some of whose letters he appears to 
know), though he is unequal to the task of convincing them that whatever he 
has asserted is presaged in the Old Testament (perhaps indicating his limited 
knowledge of this set of documents).?* But what he goes on to say implies the 
precedence of the Gospel;?? that is, the determinative role of Jesus’ life, and 
especially its soteriological aspects, on the basis that the latter point forward 


23 For the relevant evidence in favour of such an interpretation, see W.R. Schoedel, Ignatius 
of Antioch: A Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1985), 205-206. 

24  Onthissee]Judith M. Lieu, [mage and Reality: The Jews in the World of the Christians in the 
Second Century (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 37, who notes that the prophets in Ignatius 
appear like the Apostles (Phld. 5.2), much more as people with a message, who could be 
persecuted, believe and be saved, than as scriptural authorities. 

25 See also Smyrn. 7.2 with its claim that “It is proper to listen to the prophets but espe- 
cially to the Gospel.’ Lieu, Image and Reality, 38, notes that while Ignatius neither ques- 
tions the epithet “archives” nor the propriety of arguing from the Old Testament, “he will 
not accord it the ultimate value.” Stronger is Nicklas, who writes: “For him (Ignatius), 
any reading of scripture which does not lead (directly and solely) to Christ, is absolutely 
worthless—in his view Christ has become the only principle for an adequate understand- 
ing of the scriptures" (Nicklas, Jews and Christians?, 126). Cf. also his comments on Magn. 
8.1 and the possibility that "strange doctrines and antiquated myths" refer to Torah. 
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to Christ and find their fulfillment in him.?9 Such an interpretation would 
cohere with other statements made by Ignatius found in Philadelphians (5.2), 
Magnesians (8.2) and Smyrneans (5.1). The difference here lies in terms of bal- 
ance. Both Ignatius and his opponents agree that the archives are important 
but they disagree about the degree to which they take precedence over the 
Gospel in exposition of the Christian message 27 

However we understand the exchange between Ignatius and his 
Philadelphian interlocutors, it raises questions about the extent to which the 
Old Testament's authority is coming to be questioned or revised in the light of 
another revelation. Ignatius’ “gospel” is not a textual entity, and more likely to 
be a set of traditions—this is not a clash of texts, then. Ignatius is clear about 
the precedence of the Gospel, and his letters witness to a growing sense of the 
authority of the apostles, in particular Paul,?® though without detailed refer- 
ence to texts which came to be associated with the New Testament. This is 
reflective of the situation in other Apostolic Fathers. Scholars might debate 
the extent of the knowledge of New Testament sources on the part of indi- 
vidual authors?? but there are no undisputed examples of places where New 
Testament texts, the product of a later period, are cited as scripture, even in 
Polycarp (Philippians), where we perhaps have the best evidence of a text with 
greater interest in material gleaned from specifically Christian writings than 
those of the Old Testament. Certainly Gospel sources, or related traditions, 


26 On this see Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 210. The reference to "faith" in the passage is 
striking. Here faith seems to be understood as a key to keeping Gospel and scripture 
together insofar as faith assumes that the fundamental burden of scripture is the Gospel. 
See also P. Meinhold, Studien zu Ignatius von Antiochien (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1979), 43, 
“Ignatius setzt dagegen voraus, dass das Alte Testament in christlichem Sinne interpre- 
tiert wereden muss, weil es unter den Einwirkungen des Geistes Christi geschrieben 
ist" The final point is exaggerated. R.M. Grant "Scripture and tradition in St. Ignatius of 
Antioch,” CBQ 25 (1963): 322-335, here (322), talks about Ignatius’ preference for tradition 
over scripture. 

27 See Lieu, Image and Reality, 38, who identifies evidence that Ignatius associates scrip- 
ture with Judaism, or is at least afraid that Judaism will emerge from scripture (here 
understanding “interpreting Judaism" at Phld. 6.1 in such a way and the fact that Ignatius 
only ever addresses issues relating to scripture in letters where Judaism is a concern 
[Magnesians, Philadelphians and Smyrneans]). While ignorance of scripture might 
explain his failure to cite it at length, a concern for its misinterpretation and the conse- 
quences of that might explain its general absence from the epistles. 

28 See inter alia, Eph. 11.2; Magn. 6.1; 7.1; 13.1; Trall. 2.2; 3.1, 3; 7.1; 12.2; Rom. 4.3; Phld. 5.1; 9.1; 
Smyrn. 8.1. For Paul see Eph. 12.2; Rom. 4.3. 

29 ` See the discussion in A. Gregory and C.M. Tuckett, eds., The Reception of the New Testament 
in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). 
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are coming to be cited, and there may be evidence of the interweaving of Old 
Testament passages with New Testament ones,?? but almost nowhere is the 
latter cited as ypagy.?! There is a growing sense, present in New Testament 
sources, of the importance of the apostles as authorities, and with it a sense 
of an authoritative Christian past. Clement can state that he is moving from 
“past” examples of those who have been victims of jealousy (here referring to 
Old Testament examples) to more recent ones, referring to the martyrdoms of 
Peter and Paul.?? Polycarp can speak of "the apostles who preached the Gospel 
to us" before he mentions "the prophets who announced in advance the com- 
ing of our Lord" (Phil. 6.3). But a developing sense of a Christian past out of 
which tradition emerges is rarely conceived in textual terms,?? or juxtaposed, 
positively or polemically, with the Old Testament.?* While there may be varia- 
tions in the degree to which the Old Testament is afforded authority, in levels 
of knowledge of that text (here compare in particular Ignatius and 1 Clement), 
the detailed exploration of a supposed textual conflict between two "revela- 
tions" is absent. 


3 Aides/Testimony Books 


While most agree that the Old Testament is an important resource for some 
of the Apostolic Fathers, some remain undecided about whether citations 
from it always come from a manuscript of the Bible (in most cases the Lxx) 
rather than from collections of such quotations, possibly in the form of tes- 
timony books 25 The question is contested not least because no Christian 


30 See Diog. 12, for an attempt to read Gen 2 and 3 with reference to John 1. 

31 Barn. 4.14 might be an exception in this context as might Polycarp, Phil 12.1. 

32 _ Seealso ı Clem. 41-43. 

33  See2 Clem. 14.2 and the reference to “the books of the prophets and the apostles,’ and 
C.M. Tuckett, 2 Clement: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (Oxford Apostolic Fathers; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 253-254, for a discussion both of the textual wit- 
ness (“prophets” is thought by some to be a questionable reading) and the meaning of the 
phrase. 

34  lowesome of these observations to Robert Evans. 

35 For discussions of the testimony book hypothesis see O. Skarsaune, "The Development of 
Scriptural Interpretation in the Second and Third Centuries,” in Hebrew/Old Testament. 
The History of Its Interpretation. 1/1 Antiquity (ed. M. Sæbø; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1996), 373-442 (418—421); and M.C. Albl, "And Scripture Cannot be Broken": The 
Form and Function of the Early Christian Testimonia Collections (NovTSup 96; Leiden: Brill, 


1999). 
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testimony book before the third-century Cyprian's Testimonia has been 
discovered.?6 Arguments in favour of the theory range from the general?’ to 
the specific.?® Some scholars have argued, citing evidence from a period later 
than that of the Apostolic Fathers, that after a time of intense engagement 
with the Greek Old Testament (in most instances the Lxx), witnessed in the 
New Testament, Christians came to be more dependent for their knowledge of 
the Bible on testimony literature, a third stage of engagement with the Bible 
initiated by Justin, who evidences both a strong attachment to testimony col- 
lections and a growing concern for citing long excerpts from the Lxx.?? 

While the matter remains contested, such testimony literature has often 
been invoked to explain some of the Old Testament material in the Apostolic 
Fathers. Mixed citations exist in profusion,*° as do collections of texts focused 
on individual themes (some witnessed in writers other than the Apostolic 
Father concerned), together with consistently vague referencing of books 


36 Albl, Early Christian Testimonia Collections, 70-96, provides a robust defence of the exis- 
tence of testimony books on the basis of comparable examples of such material in the 
pagan and Jewish literature. 

37 Eg the popularity of florilegia in the ancient world, both among Jews and pagans, 
together with the practical and polemical value of such collections. For a discussion of 
the evidence for such excerpting among Jews see L. Doehring, "Excerpted Texts in Second 
Temple Judaism. A Survey of the Evidence,’ in Selecta Corrigere, 11, Beiträge zur Technik 
des Sammelns und Kompilierens griechischer Texte von der Antike bis zum Humanismus 
(eds. R. Piccione and M. Perkams; Alessandria: Edizione dell'Orso, 2005), 1-39, drawing 
attention to well-known texts such as 4QFlorilegia but many others as well. 

38 E.g. the appearance in two authors, who are apparently independent of each other, of 
the same Christianised variant from known Greek texts of the Old Testament [or similar 
interpretation of that text], the presence of a mixed citation or similar combinations of 
texts, or texts from disparate parts of the Old Testament focused on a particular theme as 
well as vague referencing. 

39  SeeO.Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof Text Tradition: 
Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovTSup 56; Leiden: Brill, 1987). 

40 See, inter alia, 1 Clem. 14.4; 18.1; 23.5; 34.3, 6; 50.4; 52.2; 2 Clem. 10.2; Barn. 2.10; 5.2, 12, 13, 
14; 6.1. 

41 See 7 Clem. 8.2-4; 15.2-6; 26.2f.; 29; 51.1f.; 59.3-4. The collection of texts in Barn. 2.4-3.6 
provides strong evidence for use of a testimony source because a combination of criteria 
seem to be evidenced: so 2.4 could be taken to be the title of a testimony source (God 
is not in need of sacrifice); the provenance of individual citations is never given; there 
is evidence of conflation of citations; and other authors witness a similar combination 
of verses, including Justin, (1 Apol. 37); Irenaeus (Haer. 4.17.1-4); Clement of Alexandria 
(Paed. 3.89—91); and Pseudo-Gregory (Test. 12). The fact that some of the same combine 
these verses with Isa 58:6-9, with its attack upon fasting, as we find in the passage from 
Barnabas, adds to the case. 
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from which citations are taken,*? and evidence of the use of the same cita- 
tion in other, possibly independent, Christian books 272 The evidence is com- 
plex and some cases convince more than others.^^ Moreover, when one has 
admitted, as some have, that 1 Clement knows scripture well, then the question 
of determining when he is dependent upon collections becomes more diffi- 
cult. So, for instance, on occasions memory might explain some failures to cite 
quotations accurately? and some quotations may originate in apocryphal 
texts, which no longer survive. Knowledge of the Bible may have varied among 
individuals—so Barnabas and 2 Clement show good knowledge of Isaiah, 
indicating use of an Isaiah scroll; but in respect of other cited material knowl- 
edge of a testimony book might seem more likely. Whether the evidence of 
Barnabas, 1 and 2 Clement support Skarsaune's view of a diminished knowl- 
edge of the biblical text itself remains a question.^9 


4 Books Quoted 


The Apostolic Fathers broadly reflect New Testament authors in the Old 
Testament texts they quote most frequently. So we find a preference for cita- 
tion of the Pentateuch, the Psalms;^" and Isaiah. There is more interest in the 
wisdom literature than in the New Testament, especially in 7 Clement 29 Books 
outside the mooted canon of the Hebrew Bible, consisting of 22 books, are 
also cited. Barnabas cites 1 Enoch (4.3; 16.5). 1 Clement alludes to Wisdom at 


42 As we have already indicated, many introductions come with the subject as ypagy or 
yeypantaı or 6 meopyty¢. But this is not always the case and sometimes we have the name 
of the prophet concerned or David or Moses. 

43 See Barn. 5.2, quoting Isa 53:5, 7; Barn. 5.12, quoting Zech 13:7; and Barn. 5.14, quoting Isa 
50:6, 7. 

44 See the example from Barn. 2.4—3.6 referred to in note 41 above. 

45 Note ı Clement's use of nov on three occasions (21.2; 28.3; and 42.5) to introduce quota- 
tions which deviate quite strongly from the Lxx. See D.A. Hagner, The Use of the Old and 
the New Testaments in Clement of Rome (NovTSup 34; Leiden: Brill, 1973), 103-106, for a 
discussion of memory's role in 1 Clement. 

46 For a critique of Skarsaune's theory, see W. Horbury, Jews in Contact and Controversy 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 27-28. See also Albl, Early Christian Testimonia Collections, 
101—106. 

47 Interestingly, not witnessed in 2 Clement. 

48 See A. Jaubert, Clément de Rome. Epitre aux Corinthiens: Introduction, texte, traduction, 
notes et index (SC 167; Paris: Cerf, 1971), 46, who notes the importance of Job at Qumran 
but draws no conclusion from this observation. 
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3.4 (Wis 2.24) and at 27.5 (Wis 12.12), and to Esther and Judith at 55.4—6. At 8.3 
some have suggested that he shows knowledge of an Ezekiel Apocryphon, and 
possibly at 29.3, too. At 23.3, he may refer to an excerpt from the book of Eldad 
and Modad (a quotation paralleled in 2 Clem. n.2f.), interestingly the only text 
directly cited in Hermas.^? While a number of these quotations do not appear 
as scriptural quotations, those at 23.3 and 46.2, whose provenance is unknown, 
do. In addition to the non-biblical quotation in 2 Clement already referred to, 
we have a reference to Tob 12.8-9 at 16.4. Diognetus may betray knowledge of 
the Epistle of Jeremiah and the Psalms of Solomon.9? 

Some have asserted that the evidence above points to the unclosed charac- 
ter of the canon, at least at the edges, at this stage in history. Hengel,>! however, 
has suggested that 7 Clement witnesses to a growing sense of the importance of 
the Lxx collection for Christians, indeed its identity as a Christian collection. 
But the evidence is too fragmentary to support this wide-ranging conclusion. 


5 Types of Usage 


A word one frequently finds in commentaries and more general discussions of 
the Apostolic Fathers' use of the Old Testament is paraenetic. Such a charac- 
terization is especially appropriate to 7 and 2 Clement. Scripture often emerges 
here as a kind of support to a moral, ecclesiological or eschatological obser- 
vation. For instance, the author of 1 Clement can assert that through unrigh- 
teousness and jealousy death entered the world, supporting this assertion by 
referring to the example of a number of figures from Israel's past (1 Clem. AIS? 
and in chapter 15 he exhorts his readers to cling to those who keep the peace 
with piety, similarly supporting this with a series of citations. In chapter 16 a 
call for humility elicits a lengthy citation from Isa 53112 and Ps 22, understood 
as referring to Christ; and evidence for exemplary behaviour appropriate to 
leadership is found in Moses' decision to plead for his people after they had 
worshipped the golden calf (1 Clem. 53).9? 2 Clem. 7.6 can demonstrate the fate 


49 See Tuckett, 2 Clement, 217—219. 

50 _ SeeJefford, The Epistle to Diognetus (with the Fragment of Quadratus), 89-90. 

51 M. Hengel, The Septuagint as Christian Scripture. Its Problems and the Problem of its Canon 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2002). 

52 Cf. also 46.1 and 63,1. 

53 G. Brunner, Die theologische Mitte des ersten Clemensbriefes: Ein Beitrag zur Hermeneutik 
frihchristlicher Texte (FTS n; Frankfurt: J. Knecht, 1972), 84f., divides up 1 Clement’s usage 
into four categories: (1) representation of an opinion (56.5, 6-15); (2) clarification of 
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of those who do not keep the seal of baptism by a quotation from Isa 66:24, 
and he uses the same passage again to illustrate the fate of the ungodly (17.5), 
and Isa 52:5 to indicate the fate of those who blaspheme God's name (13.2). 
Paraenesis in this context barely requires interpretation— scripture speaks 
plainly to the situation in which Christians find themselves, whether by exhor- 
tation or through the exemplary or wicked behaviour of the characters?* who 
people its pages DD When 7 Clement talks of “gnosis” or knowledge, he invariably 
associates it with the interpretation of scripture, but never with a view of scrip- 
ture's meaning as hidden.56 

A sense of the immediacy of scripture? comes across in striking ways, 
especially in 7 Clement. In chapter 29 he quotes Deut 32:8-9, which refers to 
Yahweh's dividing of the nations, and Israel becoming the allotment of his 
inheritance, together with an unknown citation, which talks about God taking 
a nation for himself out of the midst of the nations, as if the reference is self- 
evidently to the Christians°’—the elision of Israel and the church in a passage 
in which Israel is contrasted with the nations, stands uncontested. Similarly 
1 Clement can use the example of the temple cult and the manner in which it 
is run, as an exhortation to do things in an orderly way and at appointed times 


a thought (21.2; 34.3); (3) proof of a claim (4.1; 8.2-4; 16.344; 20.7; 30.4£; 35.7-12); and 
(4) motivation for a demand (3.4; 7.5; 56.5315; 57.3-7). This analysis does not change the 
thesis that 7 Clement's use of scripture is essentially paraenetic. 

54 The use of exempla in 1 Clement is seen especially in chapters 4, referred to above, 9-12 
(examples of obedience), and 17-18 (the merits of humility), and has its origins within 
Judaism (see 1 Macc 2.51f.; Sir 44f.; Wis 10f.) but may have been suggested to 1 Clement 
by Heb u. For the Hellenistic, non-Jewish origins of this strategy of argumentation see 
C. Breytenbach, “The Historical Example in ı Clement,’ zac 18 (2014): 22-33. 

55 Even when ı Clement indicates that he is going to speak in a non-literal way, as he does in 
34, noting that that which was written was fulfilled, the interpretation which follows is 
literal. See Hagner, The Use of the Old and the New Testaments in Clement of Rome, 128-130, 
for a discussion of ı Clement’s use of typology. While Hagner is right to argue that much of 
1 Clement's interpretation assumes a typological relationship between the scriptures and 
the Christians, this is barely developed. 

56 ` Fortheuse of yv@ots see 1.2; 36.2; 40.1; 41.4; 48.5. These references are often compared with 
Barn. 6.10, with its apparently more complex understanding of scripture's interpretation. 
For a nuanced discussion of this matter, in which, by reference to Barn. 184, the two texts' 
ideas of knowledge are brought closer together, see Wrede, Untersuchungen zum ersten 
Klemensbrief, 82—84. 

57 On the immediacy of scripture, that is, a sense of it as relating directly to the Christians, 
see Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture, 222. 

58 See 201 “Since therefore we are a holy portion, we should do everything that pertains to 
holiness.” 
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(1 Clem. 40-41). There is no sense here that the temple once belonged to the 
Jews, or that it had been destroyed by the time Clement wrote.5? 

This has led some to argue that 1 Clement's theology is no more than the 
religion of the Old Testament.9? Others have contended that the scriptures act 
as a support to assertions already conceived independently of it.9! Both views 
are problematic. Clement is a Christian and it is difficult to know what, in that 
context, the description "Religion of the Old Testament" might mean—much 
Christianity in this period is to some extent that. Equally, it is flat-footed to 
assert that the author of ı Clement, who betrays a considerable knowledge 
of the Old Testament, remained somehow unaffected by its content, that is, 
his theological convictions were not influenced by his reading of that text. 
Assessing the balance is probably an artificial exercise.9? It does, however, 
highlight the lack of explicit interpretation in 1 Clement and, by extension, the 
difficulty of gauging his understanding of the relationship of scripture, Israel, 
the church, and the achievements of Christ.63 

Paraenesis occupied a significant place in early Christian hermeneutics as 
represented by the Apostolic Fathers, but so also did other uses. and 2 Clement 
may hint at these. ı Clement implies a more complex and less literal approach, 
termed by some, typological,® in a passage about Rahab (1 Clem. 12). Ostensibly 
the passage is paraenetic in style, Rahab's hospitality and faith being seen as 
paradigmatic for Christian behaviour. But towards the end of the chapter, and 


59 “So directly is the Old Testament applied to the church, that the author betrays no aware- 
ness of a radical new beginning, a new covenant established by Christ; no awareness of 
the deep disruption of the Christian community and the Jewish people.” Skarsaune, "The 
Development of Scriptural Interpretation in the Second and Third Centuries,” 382. 

60 “Dieses Christentum identifiziert sich mit der Religion des A.T” (A. von Harnack, 
Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte: Das Schreiben der römischen Kirche an die 
korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (1. Clemensbrief) [Leipzig: Hinrich, 1929]; repr. in 
C. Breytenbach and L.L. Welborn, eds., Encounters with Hellenism. Studies on the First 
Letter of Clement [AGJU 53; Brill, Leiden, 2004], 66). See also Hagner, The Use of the Old and 
the New Testaments in Clement of Rome, 125, for the view that "Christianity (in 1 Clement) 
becomes in large measure indistinguishable from the Jewish piety of the Old Testament." 

61 Brunner, Die theologische Mitte des ersten Clemensbriefes, 87, notes that 1 Clement's views 
are never derived from scripture but support them: “Damit ist die Schrift nicht die Quelle 
für das, was er weiss, sondern sie ist die Stütze für etwas, was er auch ohne sie und vor 
ihr hat.” 

62 See Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, überstetzt und erklärt, 48. 

63 Note Jaubert, Clément de Rome. Epitre aux Corinthiens, 73. 

64  Hagner, The Use of the Old and the New Testaments in Clement of Rome, 130, terms it alle- 
gorical, but on what grounds is unclear. 
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immediately after the citation, the author seems to voice another understand- 
ing of the passage: "And they proceeded to give her a sign that she should hang 
a piece of scarlet from her house, making it clear that it is through the blood 
of the Lord that redemption will come to all who believe. You see, loved ones, 
not only was faith found in the woman, but prophecy as well." In this passage, 
and others, too,Š5 1 Clement hints at knowledge of a more complicated herme- 
neutical tradition, though some have taken the failure to make more of it to 
be indicative of a critical stance towards such interpretation.® Similarly, the 
author of 2 Clement gives several indications of such a tradition. At 14.2, he 
engages in an ecclesiological interpretation of Gen 1:27 in which the man and 
woman are Christ and the church. While Ignatius may engage in almost no 
scriptural interpretation, he, too, hints at knowledge of a more detailed set of 
proofs about scripture at Phld. 8.3, where the reference to the archives as being 
Christ's cross, death and resurrection, could imply that these are "the central 
contents of the Old Testament," indicating the presence of a set of scriptural 
proofs relating to these subjects.67 

1 and 2 Clement and Ignatius imply the existence of a more complex her- 
meneutical tradition. Barnabas, however, gives unambiguous evidence of it. 
Here we find an array of interpretative methods. So in chapters 7, in a mode 
of interpretation similar to that found in 7 Clement 12, he interprets the story 
of the two goats on the Day of Atonement as a typology of Christ's two com- 
ings, developing a tradition, which may have preceded him and which betrays 
knowledge of extra-biblical information about that festival, following this up 
with a similarly typological interpretation of the ritual of the red better pp In 
chapter 6, he engages in a midrashic interpretation of what looks like a mixed 
citation from Exod 331 and 3 with its reference to entering into the promised 


65 See 17.1 and a reference to the prophets who foresee Christ (treated skeptically by Lona, 
Der erste Clemensbrief, überstetzt und erklürt, 236—237); 31.2 and the reference to Isaac 
seeing the future; and 36.1, with its assertion of the centrality of Christ in all knowledge. 
Also note 48.2, and its interpretation of Ps 117:19f., where “the gate" of the Psalm is the way 
which is in Christ. 

66 Simonetti, The Interpretation of Scripture in the Early Church: An Historical Introduction to 
Christian Literature (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), 13. He reflects a general view that the 
Christological affirmations of the text are not organically a part of the text. 

67  Skarsaune, “The Development of Scriptural Interpretation in the Second and Third 
Centuries,’ 379, referring to places in Ignatius and the Kerygma Petrou (frags. 4a—b). 

68 See J. Carleton Paget, The Epistle of Barnabas. Outlook and Background (wuNT 2/64; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 134-143; and F.R. Prostmeier, Der Barnabasbrief, über- 
setzt und erklärt (KAv 8; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 300-333. The word 
"typos" appears 12 times in Barnabas mainly with a prophetic sense. 
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land, reinterpreting it as “a parable concerning the Lord,’ as well as a reference 
to Christian baptism, achieved through connecting Exod 33 to Gen 1:28. This 
broadly Christocentric understanding of scripture is evidenced elsewhere, 
especially in chapter 12, where the story of Moses' actions in the battle against 
Amalek become a prediction of Christ's crucifixion, solely with the purpose of 
showing the Jews that they cannot be saved unless they place their hope on 
Christ (Barn. 12.3). Barnabas is even able to show that the 318 men Abraham 
circumcised refers to Christ and his crucifixion by a symbolic interpretation of 
the number.®? 

Barnabas also engages in interpretations of Jewish laws, arguing that these 
should never have been understood literally. Some of this is achieved by sim- 
ply citing scriptural passages which indicate a discontent with such things as 
sacrifice (2.4f.), or fasts (3.1f.) or an alternative interpretation of circumcision 
(9.1-3), again based on scriptural testimony. Other interpretations are allegori- 
cal, as in chapter 10, where Barnabas interprets the food laws in a moralizing 
way, witnessed within Judaism, but used polemically by Barnabas to attack 
Jewish understanding. Picking up on what he holds to be the predictive value 
of scripture, Barnabas uses the story of Jacob and Esau (Gen 25), and Manasseh 
and Ephraim (Gen 48) to show how the “younger” Christians have become the 
people of God, a position which the Jews had forfeited by dint of their worship 
of the Golden Calf (see chapters 13; and 4 and 14). While such interpretations, 
which constitute a strikingly conservative appropriation of scripture, eschew 
the explicit Christocentrism of other sections of the epistle, they are, like the 
whole of 2-16, predicated upon a view that Christ has revealed the truth of 
scripture to the Christians, and upon a view of Christ as a kind of exegetical 
mystagogue leading his readers into the deeper, and only, truths of scripture 
(see Barn. 4.8; 6.10; 14.5). 

There is a temptation to see Barnabas’ exegesis as standing in stark contrast 
to other writings of the Apostolic Fathers. But this can be overdone—a num- 
ber of the sources we have discussed show definite signs of a deeper or a more 
complex engagement with scripture; and they, too, hint at a Christocentrism, 
even a mystagogical tradition, and if not a mystagogical one, certainly one that 
sees Christ as the key to scriptural witness.”° 

Where, however, many would draw a more substantive contrast would be in 
the polemical interpretation of scripture in Barnabas, witnessed specifically in 
its anti-Jewish character. This does not refer to what one could strictly dub a 
method of interpretation but it does refer to a use, in this instance, a polemical 


69 See Barn. opt 
70 IClem. 48.4; and our comments on Ignatius above. 
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use, and it picks up on what we can already see in the New Testament and in 
texts of the second half of the second century, namely the interconnection of 
anti-Jewish sentiment and scriptural interpretation. 

Here reference should be made to matters we have already covered. Ignatius, 
while self-evidently hostile to what he calls “Judaism,” nowhere makes an 
explicit connection between it and the interpretation of scripture despite an 
apparent knowledge of Paul.” Diognetus polemises against Jewish practices 
(Diog. 3 and 4) but without citing scripture.” Neither 7 nor 2 Clement, in spite 
of their interest in scripture, speak out against Jewish interpretation. 2 Clement 
cites passages, often used in a polemical/anti-Jewish way in the New Testament 
and later Christian literature without betraying knowledge of such usage "7 
More striking is the comparison of interpretations of the same OT passages 
in Barnabas and 1 Clement. Where, for instance, the latter understands the 
figure of Jacob as an example of virtue,"* Barnabas, as already noted, under- 
stands Jacob as a symbol of the church as the people of God in contrast to 
the Jews.” Similarly, where Barnabas interprets the story of Moses’ reaction to 
the golden calf incident in Deuteronomy to claim the covenant was abrogated 
at that point, ı Clement uses the passage to highlight Moses’ successful plead- 
ing on behalf of his people for forgiveness."9 Related to this, 1 Clement refers 
to Abraham as "our father" (31.2) and to Christians as God's portion (29-30), 


71 Lieu, Image and Reality, 39. 

72 For a discussion of Diognetus’ anti-Jewish polemic, especially its similarity to pagan 
attacks on Judaism, and its lack of interest in scripture in this context, see Nicklas, Jews 
and Christians?, 93. 

73 See 2 Clem. 2.1 and 13.2, where the author cites Isa 543 and Isa 52:5 respectively but 
in a paraenetic context. For their polemical/anti-Jewish usage see Gal 4:27; Rom 2:24; 
Justin, 1 Apol. 53.5; Dial. 13.8; Ep. Apost. 33. One could interpret 2.3 in an anti-Jewish way 
(O. Knoch, “Die Stellung der Apostolischen Väter zu Israel und zum Judentum,’ in 
Begegnung mit dem Wort [eds. J. Zimijewski and E. Nellesen; Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1980], 
347-378, here (359-361)) but given the absence of any interest in Jews in the text, the 
reference in 2.3 to "those who seemed to have God" should be understood differently. See 
Tuckett, 2 Clement, 44. 

74 1Clem. 31.4; and a similar observation could be made about Abraham (compare 7 Clem. 
31.2; and Barn. 13.7. 

75 P. Lanfranchi and J. Verheyden (“Jacob and Esau: Who Are They? The Use of Romans 9:10- 
13 in Anti-Jewish Literature of the First Centuries,” in Ancient Perspectives on Paul [eds. 
T. Nicklas, Andreas Merkt and J. Verheyden; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013], 
297-316, here (303-304)), argue that at this point ı Clement betrays knowledge of Paul, 
especially Rom o, but does not interpret the figure of Jacob as Paul does in Rom 9:10-13, 
the idea of the replacement of the Jewish people being alien to him. 

76 | Compare: Clem. 53 and Barn. 4.8f. and 14.4. 
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without any sense that Jews claim the same for themselves. As far as 1 Clement 
is concerned, it looks as if Jews are not a reality to him, nor is the national char- 
acter of their scriptures a concern of his.”” 

Context could explain the difference. 1 Clement and 2 Clement were probably 
written in circumstances in which Jewish or Judaizing opposition was not an 
issue. Had these writers been faced with a fractious situation, they may have 
interpreted the Old Testament texts differently. 1 Clement 51-53 may betray 
knowledge of a testimony sequence which, in its original setting, was anti- 
cultic, arguing that the cult was given to curb idolatrous tendencies seen in 
the worship of the golden calf, an argument found in Justin but elsewhere, 
too.7? For him the sequence has come to be useful in another context but that 
may imply that Clement could have used it polemically, should the need have 
arisen." Addressing the Christian community in Corinth on a point of church 
governance such a need was not felt. Similarly, one can imagine that a writer 
who asserted that Abraham was the father of those whom he addressed, that 


77 See Wrede, Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbrief, 89 and 96. Harnack (Einführung in 
die alte Kirchengeschichte, 68), thinks that little can be deduced from 7 Clement's silence 
about Jews, though he assumes that separation had already occurred between the latter 
and the Christians (see 68n3; and 7o, here stating that Judaism lies in the past for Clement 
and not in the present). Jaubert (Clément de Rome. Epitre aux Corinthiens, 30—31) also rec- 
ognizes the absence of Jews from the text but notes what she takes to be the author's posi- 
tive attitude to Jewish institutions, assuming a closer bond with Jews in Rome at the time. 
Knoch (“Die Stellung der Apostolischen Väter zu Israel und zum Judentum,” 350) also 
assumes a more positive view, suggesting that Clement had been a God-fearer and, inter 
alia, was positively influenced by Rom n. Lanfranchi and Verheyden (“Jacob and Esau,” 
303-305), argue that Clement shows that later Christian anti-Judaism cannot be assumed 
at this stage in church history. P. Tomson (“The Centrality of Jerusalem and its Temple as 
Viewed by Clement of Rome, Luke, and Jesus,’ Analecta bruxellensia 5 [2000]: 97-112) also 
tentatively suggests a God-fearing background. 

78 See Justin, Dial. 19.5f.; 20.4; 27.2; 431 and passim, and in Ps.-Clem. Rec. 1.39f. 

79  Inthis context we should note that 1 Clem. 51 contains a warning against hardening the 
heart like the transgressors of Num 16, and ch. 52 cites the argument that God does not 
require sacrifice but confession of sins, quoting a set of anti-cultic testimonies (Pss 69:31- 
33; 50:14f. / 51:19a). Chapter 53 presents a rewritten version of the story of the Israelites 
worshipping of the Golden Calf (see above), quoting from Deut 9:12-14 on the stiff-necked 
character of the Israelites. The argument above posits that such a sequence of texts orig- 
inally expressed a theory that cultic practices were given to the Jews as an accommo- 
dation to the idolatrous tendencies they demonstrated in worshipping the golden calf. 
Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy, 314-315, who was the first to draw attention to this 
sequence of texts in 1 Clement and their relationship to the accommodation argument, 
says this conclusion remains “pure hypothesis.” 
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Rahab was a sign of Christ (12), or the prophets pronounced a variety of ora- 
cles on the coming of Christ (17.1), could defend himself against those who did 
not claim such a thing. The snapshot of its author's mind, which is 7 Clement, 
means that deductions about how he would have thought on issues he does not 
address remain speculative.9? As we shall show below, Barnabas and 1 Clement 
might have entertained similar positions on the relationship of the scriptures 
to Christian truth (that is, neither in their different ways sees a clear distinction 
between Old Testament revelation and Christian truth). One, however, hap- 
pened to be challenged on the matter; the other not 9 But against this view, 
we should note that 7 Clement mentions Jewish institutions, like the temple 
cult, with uncritical warmth (40-41), not implying their annulment; and some 
have suggested a Levitical background both to the passages just mentioned 
and to other parts of the epistle.9? This stands in stark contrast to Barnabas for 
whom the temple was a shameful innovation, which never had any validity in 
the eyes of God (see 2 and 16). The lack of any anti-Jewish reference in these 
passages in ı Clement, or in places, like ch 15, where he cites passages which 
ostensibly are negative about the Jews but fails, even gratuitously, to throw out 
an anti-Jewish remark, are sufficiently striking to question the conclusion of 
the thought experiment above. 


6 Covenantal Theology 


How, then, did different Apostolic Fathers understand the relationship of 
the movement to which they belonged and the Old Testament, especially the 


80 Fora similar, but qualified, point, see Wrede, Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbrief, 
87. See also Hagner, The Use of the Old and the New Testaments in Clement of Rome, 131-132; 
and Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, überstetzt und erklärt, 48. 

81 Lieu, Image and Reality, 4, discusses the problem of the relative absence of anti-Jewish 
polemic in the Apostolic Fathers, rejecting the argument that the internal audience of the 
latter best explains the phenomenon. 

82 See A. Jaubert (“Themes lévitques dans la Prima Clementis," vc 18 [1964]: 78-84), who 
shows how the emphasis on order in 7 Clem. 40 and 41, as well as the importance of 
knowledge in the context of cultic times, have their background in Jewish sources (on 
this see also Tomson ["The Centrality of Jerusalem and its Temple," 97-112], who argues 
that Clement displays specialized knowledge of the temple which is elucidated in the 
Mishnah). She contrasts the attitude of Paul to times and seasons in Gal 4:10, and of 
Hebrews, probably known to 7 Clem., to the cult with what we find in 7 Clem. 40 and 41, 
as well as Clement's failure to take an interest in the, for Hebrews, anti-Levitical figure of 
Melchizedek. Jaubert also notes the references to Aaron in 1 Clem. 43, and to the priests 
and Levites in 32.2. 
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promises contained within it? Did they conceive of it in a developed historical 
sense, as the movement from one revelation to a fuller one, which built upon 
what had preceded (what might be referred to as a two covenants view, often 
associated with the idea of “two covenant" theology), or did they conceive of it 
in ways different from this? 

Sebastian Moll has argued that there is no developed sense of two covenants 
in any of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. Such an argument’? has some 
support BI So if we examine : Clement, it is difficult to see how there is a rela- 
tionship of difference between Christ and the Old Testament. True, he holds 
that Christ is prophesied in the Old Testament (17.1), but this does not lead to 
differences between it and Christian claims, that is, “nowhere in his letter do 
we find a reflective distinction between two different covenants/testaments;" 
hence, the sense in which the author can quote scripture in a manner which 
assumes its immediate meaning without arguing for it.55 Ignatius, although he 
is clear that the prophets looked forward to Christ, nowhere problematises the 
Christian relationship to the Old Testament, and this is the case even when he 
is opposed by those who appear to assert that a claim he has made is not scrip- 
tural (Phid. 8.2). For Schoedel, these people are no more than well-educated 
Christians who were fascinated with the scriptures and asked their leaders dif- 
ficult questions, which Ignatius, with his general ignorance of scripture, was 
unable to answer. "This would mean that the conflict between the two parties 
was not so much between the Old Testament and the Gospel (Moll’s definition 


83 ` Mollis partially dependent upon H. von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian 
Bible (London: Black, 1972), 98. 

84 S. Moll, The Arch-Heretic Marcion (WUNT 250; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 135-143. 

85 Harnack (Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, 68) noted that while it was clear that 
the prophets and other pious men belonged to Israel, the Jews as such were not discussed 
(they seem in fact to have been ignored), and he continues, “...und von einem effek- 
tiven Heilsbund mit diesem Volk, dem dann ein neuer Bund gefolgt sei, ist keine Rede...” 
Wrede thinks that ı Clement implies some sort of "Scheidung" with Israel (Israel's history 
is only significant insofar as it points forward to Christ) but this is barely developed, and 
he notes that, though the author talks about Christ's activities (cf. 12 and 49.6), these are 
never contrasted with the past. What was available in the past and manifest in pious men 
has now been extended by Christ (cf. esp. 7.2f and 32.2). He writes, “Es giebt für ihn keine 
Geschichte, keine Entwicklung des Heils; die Gerechtigkeit eines Abrahams ist nicht eine 
Vorstufe der hóheren christlichen; sie ist die christliche" (Wrede, Untersuchungen zum 
ersten Klemensbrief, 98). Knoch (*Die Stellung der Apostolischen Váter zu Israel und zum 
Judentum,” 349), thinks that salvation history is implied in 1 Clement, taking seriously 
indications of a theory of fulfillment and prophecy, but notes that Clement relates all 
promises in the Old Testament concerning Israel to the Christians with no antithetical 
sense, and agrees with Wrede that Jesus Christ is merely the final tool of God's desire to 
bring about salvation (Heilswillen)—there is no sense of a break, just of an extension. 
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of a vital component part of salvation history) as two different forms of divine 
revelation, but rather between Scripture and the oral tradition”86 Barnabas, 
though rejecting interpretations of the Old Testament which do not comport 
with his understanding of Christianity, also is no believer in a two-covenant 
theology. So he thinks that there is only one covenant, which the Jews lost at 
Sinai as a result of their worship of the Golden Calf, and which the Christians 
have now attained through Christ. Ownership of the covenant through Christ 
enables Christians to understand scripture as it was always meant to be under- 
stood. "Thus, the advent of Christ has changed the way scripture is perceived, 
but it has not changed the actual meaning of Scripture."*" This conclusion is fur- 
ther supported by the fact that Barnabas, unlike Paul, does not seek to annul 
Old Testament laws by reference to Christ but simply by reference to scripture 
itself. Barnabas believes passionately in the commandments of scripture—he 
opposes their (literal) interpretation. Moll also notes the absence of a devel- 
oped sense of salvation history in Hermas. For instance, at Sim. 8.3.2, there is 
no distinction between the law and Christ—they are simply identified; and at 
9.17.1 the twelve tribes and the Christian church are the same thing.98 At 9.15.4, 
in an interpretation of the foundation stones of the tower, what would appear 
to be God's prophets, precede the Apostles who proclaim Christ with no sense 
of disruption.®9 

It is certainly true that Barnabas appears to have a one covenant view, 
though this has been challenged, unconvincingly, I think.9° It is more difficult 
to argue this for ı Clement—at one point he states that we now have “a greater 
knowledge" (41.4) and he can speak of the events of the Old Testament as com- 
ing from an older time, implying an idea of history (5.1).?! But neither of these 
passages contain ideas that are developed, nor does ı Clement describe what 
Christ brings in terms of its difference from what preceded, in the way that 
Paul does, or the author of Hebrews, both writers known to him. The absence 


86 Moll, The Arch-Heretic Marcion, 138. See also Lieu, Image and Reality, 37. 

87 Moll, The Arch-Heretic Marcion, 141. 

88 Moll is dependent for this view on J. Klevinghaus, Die theologische Stellung der 
Apostolischen Väter zur alttestamentllichen Offenbarung (Gütersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1948), 121-122. 

89 For the various interpretations of the numbers in this difficult passage see C. Osiek, The 
Shepherd of Hermas (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1999), 237. 

90 See J.N. Rhodes, The Epistle of Barnabas and the Deuteronomic Tradition (WUNT 2/188; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 1-32. 

91 Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, überstetzt und erklürt, 442, links greater knowledge to the 
specific situation the Corinthians face. 
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of any conceived "rupture" between the history of Israel and that of the church 
might, as suggested above, have more to do with ı Clement's paraenetical intent 
than a lack of interest in salvation history. To deduce much from Hermas is 
problematic partly because the matter is not important to the author and 
the context clearly does not demand a discussion which might illuminate his 
thoughts on this matter. Ignatius is a different case. He does not appear to 
problematize the relationship between Jesus and the Old Testament, certainly 
not in terms of some assumed conflict between law and Gospel, and when he 
has the opportunity to engage in such a discussion, as he does in Philadelphia, 
he partially endorses the status of the archives (Phld. 8.2—9.3). But the fact that 
there is a discussion about this matter implies a tension, indicated further in 
Ignatius' tetchy insistence upon the precedence of Christ in all views of scrip- 
ture. Moreover, the fact that Ignatius asserts a definite relationship between 
scriptural content and the birth, death and resurrection of Jesus, implies, as 
we have noted, knowledge of a proof from prophecy tradition, which may have 
spoken in terms of two covenants. Although Ignatius may do little more than 
mouth such a view, as he may do little more than mouth references to the law 
and the prophets and their prediction of Christ, this need not exclude a two 
covenants perspective, or at least vague knowledge of one, as conveyed by 
Paul.9? 

Two further points need to be made. First, in Barnabas, the only Apostolic 
Father to use the term d1a6yxy, there is good evidence for knowledge of a two 
covenant view. At 2.6, Barnabas talks about the abolition of sacrifice “in order 
that the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is free from the yoke of com- 
pulsion, might have its offering not made by human hands.’ Significant here 
is the reference to a “new” law, which implies the presence of an old one, as 
well as the description of that old one as a yoke of necessity. While it is clear 
that this phrase is compatible with Barnabas’ one covenant theology, the pres- 
ence of the phrases “new law” and “yoke of necessity” show knowledge of a 
two-covenant position.?? Further support for this thesis is found in Barnabas’ 
reference to the story of the Golden Calf, and its relationship to an argument 
developed by Justin, but probably derived from elsewhere, whereby the laws 
given after the incident of the Golden Calf are construed as accommodations 
to Israel’s hard-heartedness, and so laws, which, with the advent of Christ, can 
fall away. 


92 See Meinhold, Studien zu Ignatius von Antiochien. 
93 See Carleton Paget, The Epistle of Barnabas. Outlook and Background, 104-106. 
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The second point relates to material not found in the Apostolic Fathers, 
which clearly indicates a two-covenant view, and is of a comparable or ear- 
lier date. Some of these sources come from the New Testament— Paul and the 
epistle to the Hebrews. This evidence is dismissed by Moll as too early, but this 
appears an unsatisfactory way of dispensing with their witness.?* More impor- 
tantly, Moll fails to mention the fragmentary Kerygma Petrou, generally dated 
to the early part of the and century CE,95 which speaks explicitly of a new cov- 
enant, quoting Jer 31:31,9° in the context of a strong commitment to exegesis 
of the Old Testament. H Such evidence would seem to undercut Moll's attempt 
to extrapolate from his understanding of the Apostolic Fathers' view of salva- 
tion history to a more general view of the subject at the time. His case is part 
of a narrative in which Marcion emerges as an original figure who comes to 
see more clearly than others the tension between an old and a new covenant. 


7 Implications 


When Justin described his conversion to Christianity, he highlighted the place 
that the reading of the Jewish scriptures had in that process (Dial. 81). The 
centrality of scriptural testimony, evidenced in Justin, is not consistently wit- 
nessed in the Apostolic Fathers. 1 Clement, Barnabas and 2 Clement attribute 
considerable importance to the Old Testament, while other texts imply its 
importance without engaging in the same level of citation and interpretation. 
Ignatius cites scripture and indicates the importance of the law and the proph- 
ets, without displaying real knowledge of them. For Polycarp, who echoes the 
significance of prophetic testimony, Diognetus, Didache and Hermas, allusion 


94 Paul was surely influential, and interestingly, : Clement shows knowledge of Paul as well 
as Hebrews, raising questions about his understanding of the range of issues with which 
Hebrews appears concerned (covenant, cult, sacrifice, etc.). Is it believable that the views 
of these authors on the two covenants were without influence and did not reflect devel- 
oping trends in Christian reflection on Old Testament scripture and a burgeoning cov- 
enant theology? 

95 See M. Cambe, Kerygma Petri. Textus et Commentarius (CCSA 15; Turnhout: Brepols, 2003), 
382-383. 

96  SeeFrag.5 (Cambe, Kerygma Petri. Textus et Commentarius). 

97 See Frag. 4a-b (Cambe, Kerygma Petri. Textus et Commentarius), which talks of open- 
ing up the scriptures and finding "his (Jesus) coming, death, his crucifixion and all the 
rest of the tortures the Jews inflicted upon him, his resurrection and ascension into 
heaven, as all things were written down... ” See Frag. 10 (Cambe, Kerygma Petri. Textus et 
Commentarius), for the statement that we say nothing apart from scripture. 
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rather than citation dominates, scripture is a part of the atmosphere of a text, 
but not overtly deployed in its argument. Whether this shows variant views 
on the Old Testament's authority, or the role of circumstances, or of different 
audiences, is difficult to say. Certainly, while it is clear that a set of Christian 
texts are beginning to appear and are cited and alluded to by some Apostolic 
Fathers, there is little sense that this is a new textual reality, challenging or 
relativizing, the value of the Old Testament, even if there are arguments about 
the relationship of the Gospel to the latter. 

In the scriptures cited or alluded to there is a basic continuity between 
preferences found in the New Testament (and more widely within Judaism). 
Citation is usually from what some claim to be a Jewish Old Testament canon, 
though works from the wider Septuagintal collection of works, and some 
pseudepigrapha, are also cited. Evidence suggesting the usage of testimony 
books exists, though whether the Apostolic Fathers witness to a period in the 
church's history when the text of the Lxx was discarded in favour of collec- 
tions of scriptural citations is unclear. Knowledge of scripture no doubt var- 
ied between authors, as we can see if for instance we compare 1 Clement and 
Barnabas with Ignatius. 

As with the New Testament, there is no direct evidence in the Apostolic 
Fathers of hermeneutical reflection, though there may be indications of such 
reflection. Scripture is used paraenetically, as a way of advocating forms of 
behaviour, or proving the validity of various opinions, or exhorting people 
to adopt particular attitudes. For many of the Apostolic Fathers, scripture is 
prophetic, pointing forward to Christ, though this is assumed in most of the 
Apostolic Fathers rather than developed. Barnabas is most explicit on this 
point, engaging in much Christocentric exposition. Scripture's secrets have 
been revealed by Christ and they relate exclusively to him and his church. 
1 Clement and indeed 2 Clement entertain the same assumptions about the 
Christian character of scripture but they give voice to them differently. 

Christocentric exegesis can be used in a polemical and internal setting. 
Ignatius sees the docetists against whom he rails as failing to take account of 
the law and the prophets (Smyrn. 5.1), but he does not confront his opponents 
scripturally, as is also the case with his Judaizing opponents. But Barnabas 
does engage in polemical exegesis.?® He is clearer than any of the Apostolic 


98 Young (Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture, 221) uses the example 
of the Apostolic Fathers, especially 7 and 2 Clement, to argue against the view that early 
Christian usage of the Old Testament was apologetic and anti-Jewish, arguing instead that 
it was in liturgy that scriptural texts were most widely and creatively used, settings evi- 
denced, in her opinion, in these two writings. 
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Fathers about the controversial character of Christian appropriation of the 
Jewish scriptures and the promises contained within them, and his anti-Jewish 
character is distinctive. Whether we should assume that 7 Clement or 2 Clement 
have different attitudes towards Jews, in the case of 1 Clement, more eirenic 
views, is a question. In another setting, ı Clement might have betrayed a greater 
sense of the controverted character of Christian ownership of the scriptures. 
Context is significant but how significant cannot be known. 

The Apostolic Fathers provide snapshots of Christian engagement with the 
Old Testament. From them, however, one cannot derive general tendencies in 
Christian exegetical practice, or a developed sense of how it was studied and 
in what contexts. In many ways they reflect the assumptions of the writers 
of the New Testament, though they seem less taken up than Paul, Hebrews 
and others with the question of relating what Christians believe to what came 
before them in the Old Testament, especially as this relates to the law and the 
covenant. And it is difficult to see much which points towards Marcion or the 
so-called Gnostics?? in a negative appraisal of the Old Testament, orto the more 
developed arguments of Justin in the Dialogue with Trypho, though Barnabas 
could betray knowledge of some of the traditions Justin knew.!? In the end 
the Apostolic Fathers, to whose study the honorand, on a number of fronts, has 
made such a contribution, do not follow a particular trajectory and cannot be 
placed in a smooth narrative of Christian hermeneutical development. 


99  Ch.Munier (“Où en est la question Tgnace d'Antioche? Bilan d'un siècle de rechherches,” 
in ANRW 27/1. Geschichte und Kultur Roms im Spiegel der neueren Forschung | ed. W. Haase; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1993], 390) sees Ignatius as between an affirmative position about the 
Old Testament (his comments on the pious lives of the prophets) and the Gnostics in 
his strong prioritizing of the Gospel. But he does not argue that Ignatius anticipates the 
Gnostics. 

100 It is telling that Skarsaune's sketch of the exegetical heritage of Justin (Skarsaune, 
The Proof from Prophecy) makes use of the Apostolic Fathers but of much more material 
as well. 
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“Witnesses between You and Us": The Role of the 
Letter-Carriers in 1 Clement 


1 


Peter M. Head 


Introduction 


The early Christian text known as 7 Clement is, to focus attention on in its epis- 


tolary features, a rather unusual letter! Three features in particular mark it out 


as unusual within the epistolary literature of early Christianity. To begin with, 


the letter presents itself as an inter-church missive, addressed from the church 


in Rome to the church in Corinth, rather than a letter from an individual to a 


church (and thus distinct from predecessors in the New Testament and the 


subsequent letters of Ignatius).? The opening is clear: 


1 


© 


For general orientation see M.W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English 
Translations (3rd ed. Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 33-39; A. Gregory, “1 Clement: An 
Introduction,” ExpTim 117 (2006): 223-230; L.L. Welborn, “Clement, First Epistle of" ABD 
11055-1060. 1 Clement is often dated to 96 CE on the basis of a brief passage, possibly refer- 
ring to persecution (1 Clem. 11), which is normally dated to the time of Domitian (Holmes, 
Apostolic Fathers, 35-36, has a useful brief discussion of the, admittedly slender, evidence for 
dating the text). Despite the paucity of really compelling evidence, and the presence of alter- 
native proposals, both earlier and later, a date in the gos remains in my view the most viable, 
on which see further L.W. Barnard, “Clement of Rome and the Persecution of Domitian,” 
NTS 10 (1964): 251-260 (supporting the conventional view, and suggesting a date between 94 
and 97); cf. also, although very briefly, H.E. Lona, Der Erste Clemensbrief (KAv 2; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 75-78. For other options cf. L.L. Welborn, “On the Date of 
First Clement" BR 29 (1984): 35-54 (suggesting a range between 80 and 140); TJ. Herron, “The 
Most Probable Date of the First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians,” StPatr 21 (1989): 106- 
121 (arguing for a date close to 70); K. Erlemann, “Die Datierung des ersten Klemensbriefes— 
Anfragen an eine Communis Opinio,” NTS 44 (1998): 591-607 (favouring a date in the 70s or 
80s). 

For the general point see W.C. van Unnik, “Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement. 
The literary genre,” in Encounters with Hellenism: Studies on the First Letter of Clement (eds. 
C. Breytenbach and L.L. Welborn; AGJU 53; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 115-18, cf. p. 119. 
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"H eweAncia tod Oeod N mapomoton "Doum tfj exxAncia tod Oeod th 
napoixovon Köpıvdov, xAntois nytacpevots Ev GeAnuatt G08 Ad tod xuptov 
heey 'Inco Xptotob. 


The church of God that sojourns in Rome to the church of God that 
sojourns in Corinth, to those who are called and sanctified by the will of 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.? 


In addition, the tone throughout is marked by the use of first person plural 
forms of authorial self-reference, addressing the second person plural of the 
Corinthians: from the introductory statement, “we acknowledge that we have 
been somewhat slow in giving attention to the matters in dispute among you" 
(1 Clem. 1.1), through to the final wish that the Roman messengers would return 
with the good news of conflict resolution, *so that we too may all the more 
quickly rejoice over your good order" (1 Clem. 65.1).* The earliest reception of 
1 Clement would appear to have recognised this, with the earliest form of the 
subscription describing it as, "The letter of the Romans to the Corinthians"; 
and the two earliest discussions of the letter both taking it as a letter from 
the church in Rome.? We should not let the traditional title—which no doubt 


3 The English translation throughout follows Holmes, Apostolic Fathers (unless otherwise 
indicated). For the Greek text we have followed Holmes, with one eye on Lightfoot's text 
and apparatus (J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers: Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp: Revised 
Texts with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. Part One: Clement, volume 1 & 2 
[5 vols.; London: Macmillan, 1889, 1890; repr. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1989], 2:3-188). 

4 There are numerous first person singular verb forms in 7 Clement (76 by my count), but they 
are generally within the speech of the oT citations (e.g., 1 Clem. 10.3); whereas the first person 
plural verb forms predominate throughout (140 on my count). 

5 Onthe Coptic representing the earliest form of the subscription with (according to Holmes) 
"The letter of the Romans to the Corinthians,' see W.K.L. Clarke, The First Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians (London: SPCK, 1937), 109; Lona, Der Erste Clemensbrief, 640. The earliest 
discussion of the letter is that of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, ca. 170, who wrote a letter to 
the Christians in Rome, addressed to their bishop, Soter. In this letter he refers to the prac- 
tice of reading “your letter" (buav thv erniotoAyv—referring to a letter from the church in 
Rome through Soter), *as we do that which was formerly written to us through Clement" 
(Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 4.23.9-11). He takes 1 Clement as coming from the Roman church and 
written through Clement. Irenaeus (ca. 180 CE), while associating the letter with Clement, 
also takes it as a letter from the church in Rome: 

"He [Clement] had seen the blessed apostles and conversed with them and the teaching 
of the apostles still rang in his ears, their tradition was held before his eyes. Nor was he alone 
in this, for there were still many surviving at that time who had been taught by the apostles. 
When in the time of this Clement no little dissension arose among the Christians at Corinth, 
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conforms the description to generally accepted norms (in line with other let- 
ters within the NT and without)—mislead us into unduly individualizing the 
tone of the text.® 

Second, the length of 7 Clement marks it out as one of the longest Christian 
letters of antiquity with over nine thousand eight hundred words, and almost 
twice as many characters as Paul's letter to the Romans.’ Many interpreters 
have not found the length of ı Clement to be matched by a strong focus on the 
problem it is attempting to address: 


But beyond the immediate occasion of the writing, the Romans provide, 
in the most comprehensive terms, a number of admonitions on the prin- 
ciples of Christian life and conduct, despite the fact that it is impossible 
to see precisely in what connection these admonitions stand with the 
actual purpose of the letter.? 


While it may be that scholarly viewpoints concerning “the actual purpose of 
the letter" need to be determined more by its actual contents than our particu- 
lar expectations (the problem may be in our understanding the purpose of this 
rich text), nevertheless, it remains a commonplace among interpreters that the 
text is overly-long, meandering, and somewhat unfocused.? 


the church in Rome sent a most powerful letter to the Corinthians urging them to peace and 
renewing their faith and the tradition which they had recently received from the apostles" 
(Haer. 3.3.3; also in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.6.2-3) 

6 For the reception history of 1 Clement Lightfoot's discussion remains important: Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers, 1116-147 (on the manuscripts and versions; lacking only knowledge of the 
two Coptic manuscripts), 1148-200 (on the quotations from and references to 1 Clement up 
through to the tenth century); cf. also R.M. Grant with Holt H. Graham, The Apostolic Fathers. 
A New Translation and Commentary. Volume 2. First and Second Clement (New York: Thomas 
Nelson, 1965), 5-8; Lona, Der Erste Clemensbrief, 89-10. 

7 Cf. Gregory: “by far the longest" (of the early Christian epistolary literature), “1 Clement: 
An Introduction,” 223. 1 Clement has 9,831 words and 64,718 characters; while Romans has 
7,11 words and 34,434 characters (my count based on Lightfoot's text in Bibleworks; Lona, 
Der Erste Clemensbrief, 31, suggests “ca. 9820 Worten"). As can be seen from a comparison of 
almost any page, 1 Clement favours much longer words than Paul in Romans (cf. also Lona's 
lists of the special vocabulary of 1 Clement, Der Erste Clemensbrief, 31-33). 

8 R.Knopf Die apostolischen Väter r, Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel; die zwei Clemensbriefe (HNT; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1920), 42 (non vidi—as cited in van Unnik, "Studies on the so-called 
First Epistle of Clement,’ 122). 

9 W. Bauer cites Knopf's comment and adds “it is easy to get the impression that by far the 
greater part of the letter serves only to increase its size, in order thereby to enhance its 
importance and forcefulness" (Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity [Philadelphia: 
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Third, and of central concern to our investigation here, the letter is unusu- 
ally explicit concerning the name, character, and role of those who are com- 
missioned to carry and deliver the letter to the Corinthian church. 


We have also sent trustworthy and prudent men who from youth to old 
age have lived blameless lives among us, who will be witnesses between 
you and us. This we have done in order that you may know that our only 
concern has been, and still is, that you should attain peace without delay. 
(1 Clem. 63.3-4) 


Now send back to us without delay our messengers, Claudius Ephebus 
and Valerius Bito, together with Fortunatus, in peace and with joy, so that 
they may report as soon as possible the peace and concord that we have 
prayed for and desire, so that we too may all the more quickly rejoice over 
your good order. (1 Clem. 65.1) 


We shall look more closely at these passages in what follows, but for the 
moment we should note that the letter carriers of early Christianity, as in 
Greco-Roman antiquity more generally, were of vital importance in success- 
ful communication by letter. They were important for the security and safe 
delivery of the correspondence, for the personal contact they offered between 
sender and recipient, and, especially when named within the correspondence, 
for aiding the reception of the letter by supplementing the written text with 
additional information.!? 

In what follows we shall investigate the manner in which 7 Clement portrays 
the letter carriers; first, in relation to the purpose of the letter as a whole; and 


Fortress, 1971], 95). Bauer’s own viewpoint, that 7 Clement aims to refute the Gnostic- 
tainted Christianity of Corinth, requires too high a level of confidence in both an argu- 
ment from silence and a hermeneutic of suspicion to be persuasive. 

10 This paper represents one aspect of a broader project concerned with epistolary commu- 
nication and the role of letter carriers in Greco-Roman antiquity and early Christianity. 
See further P.M. Head, “Named Letter-Carriers among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri," JSNT 
31/3 (2009): 279-299; idem, "Letter Carriers in the Ancient Jewish Epistolary Material, in 
Jewish and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon (eds. C.A. Evans and H.D. Zacharias; 
SSEJC 13; LNTS 70; London: T&T Clark/Continuum, 2009), 203-219; idem, "Tychicus and 
the Colossian Christians: A Reconsideration of the text of Colossians 4.8," in Texts and 
Traditions: Essays in Honour of J. Keith Elliott (eds. J. Kloha and P. Doble; NTTSD 47; Leiden: 
Brill, 2014), 303-315; idem, "The Letters of Claudius Terentianus and the New Testament: 
Insights and Observations on Epistolary Themes,” TynBul 65/2 (2014): 219-245. 
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second, in terms of the details of their role as can be determined from the 
description of their character as offered within 7 Clement. 


2 The Letter Carriers and the Purpose of 1 Clement 


The people we are describing as "letter carriers" are not so specified in the 
letter itself. Nevertheless, it is clear that their mission in Corinth bears the 
closest possible relation to the mission of the letter. Indeed, they are sent to 
Corinth from Rome in co-ordination with the letter to support the appeal of 
the letter by their personal presence and witness. They appear, first, within 
the closing summary of the letter (1 Clem. 62—-63)." Like the bulk of the letter 
(the key themes of which are recapitulated in ch. 62), this summary assumes 
an authoritative position in relation to issues it addresses and the obedience 
it anticipates:!? 


you will give us great joy and gladness, if you obey what we have written 
through the Holy Spirit (tots ùg’ ouéin yeypapypevoig Gd tod Aylou 
mTvevuatos), and root out the unlawful anger of your jealousy in accor- 
dance with the appeal for peace and harmony which we have made in 
this letter (xoà thv ëvtevěw Wu żnomodpeða nepi ciphvnç xal ópovoiaç Ev 
THOSE TH Goran) (1 Clem. 63.2). 


11 This summary in 7 Clement 62-63 refers to the communication by letter using a combi- 
nation of sending and writing language: “we have sent enough to you, brothers" (62.1, 


vw 


revising Holmes’ “we have written enough to you” to bring out the underlying term: 
ixavâç emeotetAauev duty); *... we knew quite well that we were writing to people who 
are faithful" (Hdeınev ypgew Huds dvüpdetv nıctois). 1 Clement used the same combina- 
tion to describe Paul's earlier communication with the Corinthian church: npôtov byiv... 
Éypoupev . . . eméotetAev bpi (47.2f: Holmes again, quite rightly, translates the language of 
sending (a letter) with “he wrote to you"). The language of "sending" and “reminding,” 
which characterises this closing summary (624, 2, 3), recalls the introduction to the main 
body of the letter in 7.1: “We write this things (lit.: ‘we send, émiotéMoyev), dear friends, 
not only to admonish you but also to remind ourselves" (1 Clem. 7.1). 

12 Earlier the hearers were warned against disobedience to the message of the letter: “But 
if certain people should disobey what has been said by him through us (xoig bx’ abtod äu 
Yu àv eignpévoic), let them understand that they will entangle themselves in no small sin 
and danger" (59.1) The antecedent of aùtoô = (“him”) here is clearly God (to whom obedi- 
ence is enjoined in ch. 58); so also Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 2:170; A. Lindemann, Die 
Clemensbriefe (HNT 17, AV 1; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 164 (citing, as had Lightfoot, 
56.1 and 63.2 as conceptual parallels); Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 583 (citing also 20.2, 4; 
27.5 and 32.1 as places where bx’ avtod refers to the action of God). 
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Here, in a summary of the summary, the letter as a whole is characterised, 
using an almost technical term for a petition or formal request put to a high 
official, as an évtevétc, an appeal for “peace and harmony" (eiphvy xai öuovola).!3 
These two terms, “peace” and “harmony,” are deployed frequently in the letter, 
both together (on five other occasions, 20.10, 11; 60.4; 63.21 65.1), and separately. 
In total, eipyvn is used twenty-two times, while óuóvota occurs fourteen times. 
From the Roman church perspective, the Corinthian church had previously 
been characterised by “a profound and rich peace" (2.2), a peace which was lost 
with the onset of the "rebellion" (3.4: *righteousness and peace stand at a dis- 
tance"). The exact nature of this “rebellion” continues to elude commentators, 
but its negative characterisation throughout the letter cannot be missed. The 
key term, introduced in 14 is cx&cic, “rebellion,” described there as “detestable 
and unholy” and essentially foreign to the chosen people of God.!^ Other terms 
envy,” and “strife” (Chios, q06voc, 
and £picl*), “disturbance” (dxatactacia, 3.2; 14.1, cf. 43.6), “conflict” (möAeuog, 


n, us 


are associated with this “rebellion”: “jealousy, 


DÉI 


13 ` "Eureuëte does have a wide range of potential meanings (LsJ offers "lighting upon, meeting 


» a »u 


with"... "converse, intercourse,” “manners, behaviour, 


»u 


sexual intercourse," "speeches," 


n us 


“petition,” “intercession, 


nu 


reading, study,’ 576). “Petition” is well supported in the papyri 
contemporary with ı Clement (e.g., P.Flor. 55.18 from 88 CE, and the data supplied in 
MM, 218), cf. also BDAG: "a formal request put to a high official or official body, petition, 
request" (BDAG, 339). 

14 Holmes: 'the detestable and unholy schism, so alien and strange to those chosen by God" 
(1 Clem. 1.1). Holmes’ choice of “schism” is perhaps unfortunate here, given that 7 Clem. 
2.6 and 54.2 relate but distinguish between otdotc and cyicya. It is interesting to note the 
range of terms with which Holmes translates otaaıg: “schism” (1.1); “faction” (2.6); “sedi- 
tion" (3.2; 14.2); "rebellion" (46.9; 51.1; 54.2), “revolt” (57.1), “dissension” (63.1). LSJ shows 
that otaoıs can be used for different levels of “rebellion,” from “sedition” through to “dis- 
sent" (LSJ, 1634), and BDAG notes explicitly that it is difficult to differentiate in 1 Clement 
between the more severe "uprising, riot, revolt, rebellion" and a meaning expressing 
"Jack of agreement respecting policy, strife, discord, disunion" (BDAG, 940). For the verb 
applied to the Corinthian situation see 46.7; 47.6; 49.5 (cf. also 4.12; 43.2; 51.3; 55.1). 

15 Zyros, "jealousy, envy" (BDAG, 427) is used 22 times in 7 Clement (esp. in chs. 4-6 drawing 
on scriptural accounts), on the current situation in Corinth: 3.2, 4; 9.1; 14.1; 63.2; q06voc, 
“envy, jealousy" (BDAG, 1054) is used four times in 7 Clement: 3.2 on the situation in 
Corinth (and 4.7, 13; 5.2 on Scriptural accounts); &pic, “strife, discord, contention" (BDAG, 
392) is used nine times, including for the current situation: 3.2; 9.1; 14.2; 35.5 (in vice list); 
46.5; 54.2. 1 Clement is well aware that this vocabulary had already been used in the con- 
text of Paul's correspondence with Corinth (1 Clem. 5.5; 44.1; 471-7): cf. CfjAoc: 1 Cor 3:3 
(2 Cor 12:20); &ptc: 1 Cor 1:11; 3:3; also cxyiope: 1 Cor 1:10; 11:18; 12:25; &xataotacia: 1 Cor 14:33 
(2 Cor 12:20). 
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3.2; 46.5), and “schism” (oxloua, 2.6; 46.5, 9; 49.5; 54.2).16 Although it clearly 
involved the deposing of some of the established leaders of the Corinthian 
church, who were blameless to Roman eyes (44.6; 47.6), a complete picture of 
the particulars, motivations and implications of the "rebellion" is impossible to 
determine from the letter.!? 

From the Roman perspective, the Corinthians needed a restoration of the 
peace they had previously enjoyed; hence, appeals to regain peace are found 
throughout the letter (15.1; 19.2; 20.1, 9, 10, 11; 22.5 [citing Ps 33:14]); and the res- 
toration of peace is very prominent in the prayer sections (60.3, 4; 61.1, 2; 64). 
As we shall see, the term is also used of the anticipated role of the envoys of the 
Roman church (63.4: cipyvedoat, 65.1).18 

Somewhat similarly, óuóvota is another favoured term especially in direct 
appeals to the Corinthians (30.3; 34.7; 49.5) and co-ordinated with “peace” 
(20.10, 11; 60.4; 63.21; 65.1).? On three occasions it is used in the interpretation 
of Scripture: the animals entered the ark “in harmony" (9.4); Lot's wife did not 


16 ‘Axataotacia, “opposition to established authority, disorder, unruliness" (BDAG, 35); 
nöreuos, although often used of military conflict —"war" or "battle"—can also be used 
about “a state of hostility /antagonism, strife, conflict, quarrel” (BDAG, 844); oxiopa, “the 
condition of being divided because of conflicting aims or objectives, division, dissension, 
schism" (BDAG, 981). 

17 For helpful discussions of the problem see H.O. Maier, The Social Setting of the Ministry 
as Reflected in the Writings of Hermas, Clement and Ignatius (ESCJ 12; Waterloo, ON: 
Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1991), 87-98; D. Horrell, The Social Ethos of the Corinthian 
Correspondence: Interests and Ideology from 1 Corinthians to 1 Clement (sNTW; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1996), 244-250; Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 78-81; O.M. Bakke, “Concord 
and Peace”: A Rhetorical Analysis of the First Letter of Clement with an Emphasis on the 
Language of Unity and Sedition (WUNT 2/141; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 283-289. 

18 Further on “peace” in 7 Clement see van Unnik, "Studies on the so-called First Epistle of 
Clement,” 139-145: “the word ‘peace’ in 1 Clement expresses, with various nuances, the 
untroubled state in the relationship between different parts of God's creation, their rela- 
tionship with one another, and with God: in nature, in the Roman Empire, above all in 
the Christian community. For this reason it occupies a prominent place in Clement's 
thoughts, because the ‘profound peace’ that had reigned in Corinth had been cruelly 
destroyed, and so he was eager to work for its restoration" (145). 

19 A "Opóvota, notably not used in the NT (on which see the interesting discussion in J.P. Lotz, 
“The HOMONOIA Coins of Asia Minor and Ephesians 1:21,” TynBul 50 [1999]: 173-188), is 
used widely in other early Christian literature as “a state of like-mindedness, oneness of 
mind, unanimity, concord, harmony" (BDAG, 709). On its importance in 7 Clement see van 
Unnik, “Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement,’ 132-139: “the confusion into 
which the church of Christ in Corinth has fallen through mutual strife makes it necessary 
to return to the healthy, harmonious relationship willed by God” (145). 
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remain “in harmony" (n.2); and in an expansion to Paul's hymn of love we are 
told: “love knows nothing of schisms, love leads no rebellions, love does every- 
thing in harmony" (49.5; cf. 1 Cor 13:4—7).2° 

Alongside the letter, with its appeal for peace and harmony, 7 Clement 
immediately turns to the sending of a group (plural) of men “who will be wit- 
nesses between you and us" (63.3). Their sending is co-ordinated with the letter 
(eréupaper dé xor dvdpac...).2! Thus, in further support of the appeal for humil- 
ity and unity, which characterises the essential message of the whole letter, 
and in seeking repentance and obedience to what was written in the letter, the 
text continues from the portion already cited above: 


you will give us great joy and gladness, if you obey what we have written 
through the Holy Spirit, and root out the unlawful anger of your jealousy 
in accordance with the appeal for peace and harmony which we have 
made in this letter. We have also sent trustworthy and prudent men who 
from youth to old age have lived blameless lives among us, who will be 
witnesses between you and us. This we have done in order that you may 
know that our only concern has been, and still is, that you should attain 
peace without delay (1 Clem. 63.2—4). 


Here it becomes clear to the later reader what would have been known from 
the outset by the first readers, that the letter was accompanied by some men 
who would exemplify its content. The close association between the explicit 
mention of the letter itself (63.2) and the sending of those faithful and pru- 


20 On the parallel with 1 Corinthians 13, see D.A. Hagner, The Use of the Old and New 
Testaments in Clement of Rome (NovTSup 34; Leiden: Brill, 1973), 200 (“it cannot be ques- 
tioned that he is dependent upon Paul”); similarly A. Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten 
Christentum: Das Bild des Apostels und die Rezeption der paulinischen Theologie in der 
‚frühchristlichen Literatur bis Marcion (BHT 58; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1979), 192; Lona, 
Der erste Clemensbrief, 526—528. Hagner goes further to state that "the Corinthian readers 
would immediately have recognized the allusion, and noted its suitability to Clement's 
purpose,” so also A. Gregory, “1 Clement and the Writings that later Formed the New 
Testament,” in The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (eds. A. Gregory 
and C. Tuckett; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 129-157 (146). 

21 Holmes follows Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, 2:85) in reading xai here, although it 
is not present in all witnesses. The Syriac supports the xat, but it is lacking in Codex 
Hierosolymitanus—the only Greek witness at this point (as Codex Alexandrinus is lacu- 
nose for 57.7—63.4)—along with the Coptic and Latin translations. Neither discusses the 
reading, but the combination of 9é and xai, and the placing of xai could easily have led to 
its omission. 
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dent men (63.3) suggests that they would have carried the letter itself.?? The 
men who are sent (63.3, ¿néupapey) are first identified in terms of their char- 
acter and anticipated role in 7 Clem. 63 and then named later in ch. 65 (toùç de 
&rectoAuévouc ap’ uv, 65.1). Four positive indications suggest that the same 
group is in view in the two chapters: (a) the sense in both passages that these 
men are commissioned to represent the Roman church; (b) the description in 
both passages of the task which is given to these men is the same—the restora- 
tion of peace in Corinth; (c) the anticipation of joy in both passages should the 
Corinthians respond positively; and (d) the sense of urgency which character- 
ises their task in both passages.?? 

The evidence for these four points may be laid out as follows. So: (a) It is 
clear from 63.3 that the "faithful and prudent men" have been sent from the 
Roman church (éméupapev de xal ğvðpaç muotov¢...) to mediate between the 
church of Rome and the church of Corinth—they “will be witnesses between 
you and us" (63.3). The same is clearly assumed of the named three in 65.1; 
they have been sent from the Roman church (toùç de àneotadpévovs dp’ NUdV; 
Holmes paraphrases as “our messengers”), to mediate between the church of 
Rome and the church of Corinth—they are to be sent back to Rome with the 
good news of the restoration of the Corinthian church (65.1). In relation to (b), 
we have already noted that the mission of the men in 63.3 is continuous with 
the purpose of the letter's “appeal for peace and harmony" (63.2). It is further 
said that the Roman church's purpose in sending the men is that the church in 
Corinth may “attain peace without delay" (63.4: eig To Ev «cet Dds eionvedout). 
The named group in 65.1 are to be sent back “in peace with joy" to report on the 
Corinthian “peace and concord” (eipyvnv xai ópóvorav). 

Third, in relation to (c), both passages anticipate the joy that would result 
from a positive (i.e., “obedient”) reception of the Roman mission. In the earlier 
passage the Corinthians are told: “you will give us great joy and gladness if you 
obey...” (63.2: yapàv yàp xai &yaMiacıv). This parallels the thought in the later 


22 This is a widely held consensus; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1:29; note his paraphrase 
of 651a: “Ephebus and Bito and Fortunatus are the bearers of this letter" (1:381); cf. also 
"Notes" in Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 2:85; G. Edmundson, The Church in Rome in the 
First Century... (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913), 199; Clarke, The First Epistle of 
Clement, 108; J.A. Kleist, The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch 
Newly Translated and Annotated (New York: Paulist, 1946), 4; Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 
633; P. Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries (trans. 
M. Steinhauser; London: T&T Clark/Continuum, 2003), 185; Bart D. Ehrman, The Apostolic 
Fathers (2 vols.; LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 1:25. 

23 On the clear links between these two parts of the closing section of the letter see Lona, 
Der erste Clemensbrief, 638. 
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passage, that the messengers would be sent back “in peace and with joy" (év 
elonvy META xapóc) to report the restoration of “peace and concord,” “so that we 
too may all the more quickly rejoice over your good order” (65.1: Huds xepfjvott 
nepi tH¢ edoradelas). These are the only two occurrences of xapd in the whole 
epistle. Fourth, in relation to (d), it is striking that a note of urgency emerges 
in relation to the mission of the men in 63.4, “that you should attain peace 
without delay" (¿v raxeı) and is then repeated three times in 65.1 in relation to 
the named “messengers”, in the imperative comment— send them back to us 
“without delay" (£v téyet), in the hope that they would return and report to the 
Roman church “as soon as possible" (§éttov) and in the consequent rejoicing 
of the Roman church, “that we too may all the more quickly rejoice over your 
good order” (<ó v&ytov).2^ 

These four points support the general consensus among scholars that the 
clear links between the two parts of the closing section of the letter suggest 
that the same men are first introduced by character and task and subsequently 
by name.” The note of urgency, introduced rather suddenly at the close of this 
long and in many way rather verbose and even meandering epistolary appeal, 
is also rather striking since the vocabulary is not characteristic of the epistle as 
a whole.28 In this section, the rhetorical appeal to urgency serves to bind the 
anticipated action into a tightly connected series of anticipated events: 


You attain peace without delay (1 Clem. 63.4) 

You send back our messengers without delay (7 Clem. 65.1) 
They report to us without delay (7 Clem. 65.1) 

We rejoice over your good order without delay (7 Clem. 65.1) 


24 ` Oërco is derived from tayúç (“quickly”), as the neuter form of the Attic comparative, 
dartwv (LSJ, 1762f; BDAG, 992), here used adverbially, “more quickly.’ taxıov is similarly 
derived from tayvc, as the neuter form of tayiwv (“frequently in late prose," LSJ, 1763; cf. 
BDAG, 992). 

25 Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1:27, 2185; Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 633, 638; Edmundson, 
Church in Rome, 199; Clarke, The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 108; Lampe, 
From Paul to Valentinus, 185; Grant, First and Second Clement, 98, 99. 

26 Neither 0&ttov nor tò t&ytov occur elsewhere in 7 Clement; ¿v tayeı is used only once 
elsewhere (other than 63.4 and 65.1) in 48.1 in a request that the factionalism and rebel- 
lion of the Corinthians be rooted out quickly, reflecting the model of Moses who was 
sent quickly down from the mountain to restore Israel after the incident of the golden 
calf (53.2: xatáßnð to doc Evreüßev). Cf. also 1 Clem. 23.4f which reflects on the rapid- 
ity with which fruit grows to maturity and the suddenness of divine judgement 
(citing Mal 3:1). 
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Both the rhetorical appeal to urgency and the chronological mind-map, which 
the references to urgency reflect, serve to highlight the importance of the role 
of these letter carriers in representing, in a tangible and personal way, the 
appeal of the Roman church to the divided church of Corinth. 


3 The Nature and Role of the Emissaries/Letter-carriers 


We turn now to consider what is said about the emissaries from Rome who are 
accompanying the letter to the church in Corinth. At the first point of their 
introduction (63.3), they are described as "trustworthy and prudent men" 
(&vöpas niotoùç xoi aw@povac).2” Both of these terms are significant through- 
out the letter. In the first place, mtotd¢ is used eight times in all.28 The letter 
makes an appeal for obedience based in part on scriptural examples of "those 
who perfectly served his De, God's] magnificent glory" (911-2). Prominent 
among these are Noah, who “being found faithful (7x96 eüpedeic), proclaimed 
a second birth to the world by his ministry" (9.4); Abraham, who “was found 
faithful (niotös eüpedeis) when he became obedient to the words of God" 
(10.1); and, in a later section, Moses, who “was called faithful in all his house 
(mioto¢... €xANOn)” (17.5; cf. similarly in 43.1). Faithfulness is also attributed to 
God, who is described as "faithful in his promises" (27.1) and "faithful through- 
out all generations" (60.1: ó miotòç Ev meats Tals yeveaic). “Faithfulness” should 
also be demonstrated by the Corinthian recipients of the letter: “Let one be 
faithful” (48.5: Yrw e nıotös). In the conclusion of the letter, anticipating a 
positive response, the Corinthians are also described as "faithful": “we have 
reminded you of these things all the more gladly, since we knew quite well 


27  I[tisnotablethat in the letter opening Clement appeals in support of the previous renown 
of the Corinthians to, among other things, their faith and sobriety: “For has anyone ever 
visited you who did not approve your most excellent and steadfast faith (thv navapetov xai 
BeBatav budv niotw)? Who did not admire your sober and magnanimous piety in Christ 
(MV Te ac ppova Kal Erte £v Xpiot@ evoeBetav)?” (1 Clem. 1.2). 

28 Ilt óc is frequently used in this passive sense of people as “faithful,” “trustworthy” (LSJ, 
1408), “pertaining to being worthy of belief or trust" (BDAG, 820; cf. also MM, 515 for 
similar usage in the papyri). In particular, Paul uses this term for co-workers (Timothy: 
1 Cor 4:17; Epaphras: Col 1:7) and letter-carriers (Tychichus: Col 4:7; Eph 6:21; Onesimus: 
Col 4:9; cf. also 1 Pet 5:12 regarding Silvanus). BDAG notes that “miotd¢ is almost like a title = 
‘trusted man, comissioner, oft[en] in ins[criptions] of distinguished pers[ons]" (BDAG, 
821 with references to numerous inscriptions). 
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that we were writing to people who are faithful and distinguished and have 
diligently studied the oracles of the teaching of God" (1 Clem. 62.3).?9 

The second term used to describe the Roman emissaries, cwppwv, is used in 
only one other place in the opening of the letter, describing some of the char- 
acteristics for which the Corinthian church had previously been renowned: 
“Who did not admire your sober and magnanimous piety in Christ?" (thv te 
ocwppova xal nex £v Xptot@ edoeBetav, 1.2).9? The letter as a whole charac- 
terises the Corinthian schism as a kind of madness or insanity (dróvota, 1.1, 
46.7), and the rebels themselves are characterised as “the foolish", who have 
risen up against “the wise" (3.3: oi &ppoveg ¿mì tods ppovipovç), or as “foolish 
and senseless people" (21.5: avOpwmoig &ppoat xal &voytots), and as “sense- 
less and stupid and foolish and ignorant people" (39.1: "Appoves xoi dobvetot 
xoi pwpoi xai dmaidevtot).3! The letter thus calls for the restoration of sober- 
mindedness among the Corinthian Christians (cwppoctvyn appears twice as 
the last of an extended list of virtues called for at the climax of the letter, 62.2; 
64.1).32 Since the schism is described as a kind of madness/insanity (1.1; 21.5; 
46.7), the embodying of sober-mindedness in the Roman emissaries is intended 
to aid the restoration of the Corinthian church from its current madness.?? 

The letter continues in describing the emissaries as those “who from youth 
to old age have lived blameless lives among us” (&nò vedty ToS dvaotpapevras 
EWS Yrjpouc Aueumtwg Ev yutv). This carefully combines three basic elements: 
their age, their long-term involvement in the life of the Roman church, and the 
blameless character of their lives. 


29 The related noun, motic, also occurs frequently in virtue lists alongside other Christian 
virtues (1 Clem. 3.4; 5.6f; 12.8-13.1; 35.2; 62.2; 64.1); it is also used of Abrahamss faithful obe- 
dience to God (10; 31.2). 

30  XoqQpov has two main senses, reflecting its etymology; one concerning soundness of 
thought, “of sound mind,’ “prudent” (LsJ, 1751f), the other concerning soundness of the 
will, "having control over the sensual desires, temperate, self-controlled, chaste” (LSJ, 
1752); BDAG suggests that the two senses are drawn together in the early Christian period: 
it “pertains to being in control of oneself, prudent, thoughtful, self-controlled" (BDAG, 
987; cf. esp. 1 Tim 3:2; Titus 1:8; 2:2, 5). 


mu 


31 _ Anövoıa has the meaning “loss of all sense,’ “madness” (LSJ, 211—BDAG unjustifiably adds 
"frenzy," 18). Bakke, following Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 118, suggests that &növora 
may have “belonged to the cluster of terms associated with the topic of internal strife” 
(“Concord and Peace,’ 107). 

32 ` XoqQpoców has the same two senses as the adjective cwppwv (see note 30): “soundness 
of mind, prudence, discretion” and “moderation in sensual desires, self-control, temper- 
ance" (LSJ, 1751, similarly BD AG, 987); the verbal form also occurs in : Clem. 1.3. 


33 Cf. van Unnik, “Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement,” 171. 
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One of the key characteristics of the schism in Corinth, as it is presented in 
1 Clement, is that it was initiated by younger men rising up against the older 
men (ol véot emt rone npeoßutepovg, 3.3). This overturned what the letter rep- 
resents as the ancient and appropriate order of things in Corinth, when “you 
lived in accordance with the laws of God, submitting yourselves to your leaders 
and giving to the older men among you the honor due them. You instructed the 
young people to think temperate and proper thoughts...” (1 Clem. 1.3).34 
The hope for restoration involves restoring this relationship: 


Let us offend foolish and senseless people, who exalt themselves and 
boast in the arrogance of their words, rather than God. Let us fear the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood was given to us. Let us respect our leaders; 
let us honor the older men; let us instruct the young with instruction that 
leads to the fear of God. . . . (1 Clem. 21.6) 


Itis not only the age of the emissaries that qualifies them for their role, but that 
they have managed the transition from youth to old age in a blameless manner 
(1 Clem. 63.3: ano vedTyTOS dvaotpapevrag EWS yhpovç AUEUTTWG Ev uiv, noting 
the word order). It is presumably no coincidence that the same term is used 
three times in 7 Clement 44 to describe the life and ministry of those who have 
been deposed from ministerial office: ^we see that you have removed certain 
people, their good conduct notwithstanding, from the ministry that had been 
held in honor by them blamelessly" (44.6; cf. also vv. 3, 4).3° It is presumed that 
the faithful men will represent the perspectives and interests of the Roman 
church. 


34 A parallel thought contrasts the “well-established and ancient church of the Corinthians" 
(1 Clem. 47.6: Thy BeBorotatyy xai apxalav Kopıveiwv éxxAyotav) with the suddenness of 
the “rebellion” (1.1; 57.4); cf. also 44.3 regarding the long-term ministry of the deposed 
Corinthian leaders. 

35 Here 7 Clement three times repeats the adverbial form, aueurtws, “blamelessly” (BDAG, 
52; cf. LSJ, 81). BDAG notes that this term was “used esp[ecially] in the Gr[eco]-Rom[an] 
world of people of extraordinary civic consciousness" (52). The adjectival form, &ueuntog, 
is used twice in scripture citations: 7 Clem. 17.3 in a citation of Job 11, “Job was righteous 
and blameless,” and : Clem. 39.4 in a citation of Job 4:17. 1 Clement also uses &uwyog in the 
general sense of “blameless” (LSJ, 96; cf. BDAG, 56: “pert[aining] to being without fault 
and therefore morally blameless"), 1.3: wives with a "blameless conscience"; 33.4: God's 
"faultless hands"; 35.5: God's "faultless will"; 36.2: God's "faultless and transcendent face"; 
374: God's “faultless orders"; 45.7: the “holy and blameless resolve" of those who serve 
God; 50.2: “that we may be found blameless in love.’ 
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Their anticipated role is further clarified in the final clause in this sentence: 
oitwes xai udprTupsç Eoovraı petačò ouv xai vuv (63.3: “who will be witnesses 
between you and us"). Here, however, we face some difficulties. The key ter- 
minology here does not occur elsewhere in 1 Clement (n&ptus—“witness’”—in 
any form; and peta&t—“between’—as preposition);?6 nor is it paralleled in the 
introduction of named letter carriers in the epistolary practices reflected in the 
documentary papyri, Jewish letters, and literary sources or elsewhere in early 
Christianity. Van Unnik remarks that it is difficult to find any parallel to this 
expression and recent searches seem to confirm the lack of parallels in Greek 
literature.?7 

The closest biblical parallels come in Genesis 31, Joshua 22 and 1 Samuel 20. 
In Genesis 31:43-54, Jacob and Laban make an agreement, a covenant, not to 
harm each other, and they set up a pillar and a heap of stones to mark the cov- 
enant. So, at different points in the story Laban says: "let us make a covenant, 
you and I; and let it be a witness between you and me" (Gen 31:44 LXX: ota 
elc uotprüptov dvd uéaov ¿uo xai cod), that "God is witness between you and me" 
(Gen 31:44 LXX: ó 0eóc udprug ava uécov &po0 vol cod), and later that “this heap 
is a witness between you and me today" (Gen 31:48). Joshua 22 tells the story of 
the setting up of an altar by the Reubenites, the Gadites and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh to mark their sense of belonging to the God of Israel. The altar, they 
affirm twice, was "to be a witness between us and you, and between the gener- 
ations after us, that we do perform the service of the LORD..." (Josh 22:27 LXX: 
LAPTUPLOV dvd uécov HELaV vol 949v), “a witness between us and you" (Josh 22:28 
LXX: LAPTUPLOV Zorn dvd uécov Ou Qy xod dvd uécov Hudv). The altar is eventually 
named "Witness," because "it is a witness between us that the LORD is God" 
(Josh 22:34 LXX: naprüpıöv Eotıv dvd uécov abtay Sti xüptoc ó 0:0 adTHYV EoTIV). 
1 Samuel 20 tells the story of David’s covenant friendship with Jonathan. At 
one point, Jonathan says “as for the matter about which you and I have spoken, 
the LORD is witness between you and me forever" (1 Sam 20:23 LXX: i800 xüptoc 
udptus dvd uécov ¿oð xal god Ewes aiðvoç). This thought is repeated in the close 
of the section when Jonathan says “Go in peace, since both of us have sworn 
in the name of the LORD, saying 'The LORD shall be witness between me and 


you and between my descendants and your descendants forever" (1 Sam 20:42 
LXX: KUPLOG EOTOL APTUÇ dvd uécov &poO vol god... ). 
It is clearly impossible to think of any of these passages as being alluded to, 


or as serving as the straightforward source for 1 Clement's language about the 


36 ` "Clement does use petaéd in its other sense as an adverb meaning "afterward" in 44.2, 3. 
37 Van Unnik, “Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement,’ 1172: “up to the present, no 
good parallel in Greek texts has come to my attention." 
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letter carriers being “witnesses between you and us.’ Not only are the scrip- 
tural ^witnesses" always singular rather than plural, they are never people, and 
even the term for "between" is not the same.38 On the other hand, it has often 
been observed that 7 Clement exhibits an extensive knowledge of the Greek Old 
Testament, in citation, allusion, echo, and in language.?? As Harnack said, “the 
letter itself speaks the language of the Old Testament."? And in these Greek 
Old Testament passages we do have quite similar language to that in Clement 3 

The point at which these Old Testament passages and 7 Clement agree is the 
mutuality of the relationship. The emissaries from Rome are no mere letter 
carriers, but are themselves “commissioned to work toward the attainment of 
peace in the [Corinthian] community"? The introduction of the letter carri- 
ers within 7 Clement involves a recommendation for the Corinthian church, 
with the hope that their status and role would be recognised by the Corinthian 
recipients.*? Then, they could bear witness back in Rome to what had hap- 
pened in Corinth. 

The emissaries are introduced by name after a brief final prayer 
(1 Clement 64): 


Now send back to us without delay our messengers (voc dé dreo vo uévouc 
do ` jv), Claudius Ephebus and Valerius Bito, together with Fortunatus 
(cv xoi doprovvéto), in peace and with joy, so that they may report as 
soon as possible the peace and concord that we have prayed for and 
desire, so that we too may all the more quickly rejoice over your good 
order. (1 Clem. 65.1) 


38 So, e.g. van Unnik, “Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement,” 172-173. 

39 Hagner, Use of the Old and New Testaments, 21-25, and passim. 

40 A. von Harnack, “Das Schreiben der römischen Kirche an die korinthische aus der Zeit 
Domitians (I. Clemensbrief),” in Encounters with Hellenism: Studies on the First Letter of 
Clement (eds C. Breytenbach and L.L. Welborn; AGJU 53; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 1-103 (53n21). 
Originally: Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte. Das Schreiben der römischen Kirche 
an die korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (1. Clemensbrief) (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1929), 66n2 
(cited by Hagner, Use of the Old and New Testaments, 22n1). 

41 Noted by JA. Fischer Die Apostolischen Väter (Darmstadt Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1964), 105. 

42 Van Unnik, "Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement,’ 171. 

43 “If they have nothing more to do in Corinth than to see how the land lies, and then after- 
wards to bring the report of the outcome back to Rome; it would have sufficed that one 
was convinced of their good qualities in Rome alone. But obviously they must also be 
acceptable in Corinth; in my opinion, this implies that they have more to do merely then 
to hand over the letter,” van Unnik, "Studies on the so-called First Epistle of Clement,’ 171. 
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The naming of the letter carriers clearly continues the recommendatory func- 
tion of their introduction towards the close of the letter—they are introduced 
at the end of the letter because their ambassadorial task really begins after 
the letter has been read. Regarding the names themselves, Lightfoot's argu- 
ment, that Claudius Ephebus and Valerius Bito were probably freedmen of the 
imperial household whose names, prominently fronted here, reflect the family 
names of Claudius (emperor, 41-54 CE) and his wife Messalina, from the fam- 
ily of Valerius (ca. 25-48 CE), has been widely accepted.^^ In addition to the 
respect due to them on account of their Christian character and maturity, as 
imperial freedmen they would also have a prominent social position.*® 


4 Concluding Reflections 


1 Clement takes seriously the advantages, already evident in much of the Pauline 
correspondence, of associating epistolary communication with chosen per- 
sonal representatives of the sender.^9 The function of these emissaries is to 
ensure the safe delivery of the letter, to be available if necessary to clarify the 
contents of the letter?" and to pursue the satisfactory reception of the letter in 


44 Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1:27-29, 2387 (for Lightfoot this is an important indication of 
a later Domitianic date for 1 Clement—he takes their naming as reflecting birth within the 
imperial household); Edmundson, Church in Rome, 199; Clarke, Clement, 108; Lampe, From 
Paul to Valentinus, 184-186; Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 637. 

45  Emphasised by Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 185-186: "That the Roman Christians saw 
Claudius and Valerius as persons of authority, that they selected them as their representa- 
tives to the Corinthians, and that they emphasized their gentilicia, contrary to the usual 
usage in early Christian letters, indicates, in my opinion, their position at the sociological 
'apex' of Roman Christianity in the first century" (186). 

46 There are some parallels with Pauline practice: sending language (neunw, as 1 Clem. 63.3, 
for letter carriers: Phil 2:25, 28; Col 4:8; Eph 6:22; for envoys: 1 Cor 4:17; 1 Thess 3:5); the 
recommendation of the carrier with brief statement of positive character and other attri- 
butes (so Rom 16:1; Phil 2:25; Col 4:7 and Eph 6:21 [both including rıotös]); in some cases 
anticipating a return to Paul with news, prompting joy (so especially Titus: 2 Cor 7:6-9); 
but the parallels are largely conceptual rather than verbal, and although knowledge of 
Paul as a letter writer can be to some extent assumed (cf. generally 7 Clement 5; 47), the 
parallels between 7 Clement and Paul on the role of letter carriers may not be due to direct 
literary dependence. 

47 Lona: “Im Hinblick auf die korinthische Gemeinde konnten sie als Zeugen auftreten, an 
den Inhalt des Schreibens zu verdeutlichen" (Der erste Clemensbrief, 634). C£. Grant: "to 
add their own testimony to what Clement has written" (Grant, First and Second Clement, 
98). Bauer wrote, in connection with the role of the “the three bearers of the letter’— 
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the Corinthian church. They were to be a witness between the two churches, in 
their own persons they would be present in Corinth as representatives of the 
Roman church to both embody and reproduce the letter's appeal for peace.*® 

We can imagine that the emissaries were selected carefully to suit the 
appeal made by the church in Rome, and were present during the composi- 
tion of the letter, perhaps ensuring that the reality and the rhetoric could be 
in agreement. The correspondence envisages them having a significant role in 
helping to achieve the resolution of the Corinthian crisis, reinforcing and even 
personally embodying the appeal of the letter. Although it does not appear to 
be understood that they would read the letter themselves (since they are not 
mentioned until the very end of the letter), it is understood that they would be 
present in Corinth for the hearing and reception of the letter—in fact they are 
an integral part of the communication process between the two churches, and 
would have been understood as essential to gaining a successful reception of 
the epistle (from the Roman perspective). 


Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Biton and Fortunatus (65.1) that “I should be inclined to 
suppose that they presented the basic idea of the Roman position to the Corinthians 
in a much more comprehensible and effective form than did the long-winded letter” 
(Orthodoxy and Heresy, 112). 

48 Cf. Lampe: “they should... lend personal emphasis to the appeal for peace in the letter" 
(Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 185; broadly followed by Lona, Der erste Clemensbrief, 
634). 


CHAPTER 22 
Defining Exceptions in the Didache 


Clayton N. Jefford 


1 Integrity of Manuscripts 


The Didache has long been considered a “riddle”! in large part due to conflict- 
ing views over its literary integrity. At issue is whether the primary exemplar— 
the Greek text preserved in Codex Hierosolymitanus 54 (= H54)?—is the design 
of a single hand more or less active over several decades or, instead, the cre- 
ation of diverse writers at work during an indeterminate period. 

In recent years an argument on behalf of unity has been championed 
by Aaron Milavec, who insists that the work was designed as a single set of 
instructions for preparing for baptism in the first-century church.? His views 
have received positive review by other scholars, particularly William Varner 
and Thomas O’Loughlin,* and hold the advantage of envisioning the Didache 
as a singular voice, reflective of a unified system of training that features the 
use of oral traditions. 

This "cohesive text" view stands in contrast to most researchers, who see the 
Didache as a compilation of diverse sources that reflects the influence of one or 
more editors beyond the original author (= Didachist). Representatives of this 
position are numerous and feature a variety of solutions often in conflict with 


1 So the title of F.E. Vokes, The Riddle of the Didache (London: sPCK; New York: MacMillan, 
1938). By comparison, see Stanislaus Giet, L'énigme de la Didache (Publications de la faculté 
de lettres de l'université de Strasbourg 149; Paris: Ophrys, 1970); and Jonathan A. Draper, 
“A Continuing Enigma: The ‘Yoke of the Lord’ in Didache 6.2-3 and Early Jewish-Christian 
Relations,' in The Image of the Judaeo-Christians in Ancient Jewish and Christian Literature 
(eds. Peter J. Tomson and Doris Lambers-Petry; WUNT 158; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 
106-123. 

2 That this tractate is a complete text is a working presumption, though comparative manu- 
scripts in Greek, Latin, and Coptic, as well as difficulties with the ending of H, argue against 
this view. 

3 See Aaron Milavec, The Didache: Faith, Hope & Life of the Earliest Christian Communities, 
50-70 CE (New York and Mahwah, NJ: Newman, 2003). 

4 William Varner, The Way of the Didache (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 
2007); and Thomas O'Loughlin, The Didache (London: sPCK Press; Grand Rapids: Baker, 


2010). 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI 10.1163/9789004300026_024 
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one another. The arguments of Jean-Paul Audet, Robert Kraft, Willy Rordorf 
and André Tuilier, and Kurt Niederwimmer are perhaps the best known among 
these figures, though other scholars concur with their views to one extent or 
another? Thus, for most early church historians an acceptance of varied forms 
of this approach leads to belief in multiple layers of growth, now considered 
"school of thought" among students of the Didache. 

In this essay I wish to endorse those who see an evolutionary aspect to the 
Didache and to identify what are often considered "exceptions" within the text, 
which may advocate a specific layer within this development. Such exceptions 
are typically seen either as secondary additions to the original work of the 
Didachist or as comments that diminish or contradict what was stated previ- 
ously. As to the former, much has already been published and greater attention 
requires more space than can be permitted here. I offer the essentials of these 
views below. As to the latter, I propose that the very presence of instructions 
offered contrary to the core teaching of the treatise does not reflect later con- 
cessions by the Didachist (as often assumed) but presents what may be esti- 
mated as subsequent editorial revisions. 


2 Identifying Editorial Sections 


The first step in the identification of "exceptions" is to establish a norm of 
measurement both for the original tradition and likely additions. This is dif- 
ficult in the case of the Didache for two reasons. The basic elements of the 
tradition probably circulated as oral performance and thus may have taken 
numerous forms before codification as written record. Secondly, the work 
clearly exists in basic units—Two Ways instruction (chs. 1-6), liturgical 
instructions (chs. 7-10), ecclesiastical directives (chs. 1-15), and apocalypse 
(ch. 16)—with murky parameters and little to define their place in the evolu- 
tion of the tradition either in favor of the Didachist as author or of certain 
editorial activity. 

Customary assumptions are typically supposed about the work otherwise. 
For example, following the title, most scholars view the Didache as some form 
of early Christian catechism designed for the admission of non-Jews into the 


5 See Jean-Paul Audet, La Didaché (Ebib; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1958); Robert Kraft, Barnabas and the 
Didache (vol. 3 of The Apostolic Fathers; ed. Robert M. Grant; Toronto et al.: Thomas Nelson, 
1965); Willy Rordorf and Andre Tuilier, La doctrine des douze apótres (Didache) (sc 248; 
2nd ed.; Paris: Cerf, 1998); and Kurt Niederwimmer, The Didache (trans. Linda M. Maloney; 
Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998). 
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community. The perspective of the Didachist is decidedly Jewish in orienta- 
tion, bearing a low Christology, reflective of gospel materials largely paralleled 
in Matthew (especially the Sermon on the Mount), and seemingly uncon- 
cerned for a cross theology characteristic of the apostle Paul and NT gospels. 
As guideposts, however, such elements offer little help, since they appear con- 
sistently throughout the entirety of the work. 

One is left to suggest other elements for consideration. These include sev- 
eral keys, such as use of sources not otherwise employed throughout the work, 
the alterations of wording from the limited manuscript versions available, the 
presence of editorial cues, and suggestions from structure and themes that 
suggest secondary divisions throughout. The presence of redactional sections 
will be suggested first,$ followed by a proposal about exceptions both to the 
original work and the additions. 


2.1 Sectio Evangelica (1.3b—2.1) 
Well-known among scholars of the Didache are the sayings of 1.3b-24 known 
as the sectio evangelica. This brief list of instructions appears in H54 as the first 
teachings on interpersonal relationships offered in the light of the Didachist's 
opening words concerning love of God and neighbor. First discussed in detail 
by Bentley Layton and extensively reviewed since, the passage incorporates 
elements atypical of the remainder of the Didache.” Most notably, the section 
indicates knowledge of Lukan materials (or perhaps Q) not otherwise featured 
in the work, and stands independent of the basic framework of the Decalogue 
that generally underlies chs. 1-5. 

Among early textual witnesses, this section does not appear in the parallels 
of the Doctrina apostolorum (= Doctr.) or Barnabas 18—20.8 But its presence 
in the Didascalia and Apostolic Constitutions (= Apos. Con.), as well as in the 


6 Onlya broad indication of editorial additions is indicated in what follows, with the recogni- 
tion that some scholars see the possibility of further layers of composition at work. 

7 See Bentley Layton, “The Sources, Date and Transmission of Didache 1.3b-2.1,’ HTR 61 (1968): 
343-383; Michael Mees, “Die Bedeutung der Sentenzen und ihrer auxesis fiir den Formung 
der Jesusworte nach Didaché 1,3b-2,1,” Vetera Christianorum 8 (1971): 55-76; Willy Rordorf, 
"Le problem de la transmission textuelle de Didaché 1,b—2,1,” in Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen (ed. Franz Paschke; TUGAL 125; Berlin: Akademie, 1981), 499-513; and Huub 
van de Sandt and David Flusser, The Didache (CRINT 3/5; Assen: Van Gorcum; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2002), 40-48. 

8 Also missing in the Apostolic Church Order, Epitome of the Canons of the Holy Apostles, and 
the Arabic Life of Shenoute. 
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fragmentary P.Oxy. 1782, indicates that it entered into the tradition prior to 
the fourth century. 

The teachings preserved here are not exceptional to those of the Two Ways 
materials generally, and hence it is difficult to know whether they reflect the 
subsequent incorporation of new sources by the Didachist or represent the 
work of an editor (perhaps wishing to harmonize the Didache with gospel 
traditions) during the following two centuries. In either case, this section is 
almost universally recognized as an early addition to the text's trajectory.’ 


2.2 Conclusion to the Two Ways (6.2—3) 

The textual witnesses to ch. 6 (H54, Apos. Con., Doctr.) show little agreement in 
form.!° For H54 this brief chapter contains three key ideas: a warning against 
those who teach without concern for God, the need to bear the yoke of the 
Lord, and the necessity to regard food purity rituals. The last two concerns 
offer an exception, to which we shall return below. 

The text of Apos. Con. (7.119—7.2.21) follows this same basic pattern, though 
the instructions are slightly enhanced: a briefly extended encouragement 
toward godly piety, extended comment on appropriate foods (incorporating 
Neh 820), and warning to avoid things offered to idols (reflecting 1 Cor 10:20). 

Finally, the Doctr., for which this chapter serves as the conclusion to the 
tractate, offers nothing of the latter two phrases. It reads instead: 


And see that no one diverts you from this teaching; otherwise you will be 
instructed outside the true discipline. If you are mindful of this daily, you 
will be near the living God; if you do not do this, you will be far from the 
truth. Keep all these things in mind and your hope will not be groundless. 
But by these holy struggles you will obtain a crown by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who reigns and rules with the Father and Holy Spirit for eternity. 
Amen.! 


9 In her recent reconstruction of the Didache, Pardee assigns the materials of 1.3b-5(6), 
together with the editorial comment of 2.1, to the earliest stage of additions; see Nancy 
Pardee, The Genre and Development of the Didache (wUNT 2/339; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2012), 184. 

10 See Clayton N. Jefford, Didache (Early Christian Apocrypha 5; Salem, or: Polebridge, 
2013), 53-54- 

11 All translations of the text follow those of Jefford, Didache. Greek text taken from Michael 
W. Holmes, ed., The Apostolic Fathers (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007), 
344-369. 
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With respect to the opening verse (6.1, reading with H54), there is general 
agreement that the Two Ways teaching contained a call to follow a worthy 
teacher or valid instruction, and thus some form of the verse likely derives 
from the Didachist. Lack of parallel with respect to the following verses 
(6.2-3), though, suggests editorial discrepancies with respect to the chapter's 
conclusion. Audet queried whether these materials do not reflect editorial 
activity, and other scholars have rallied in support.? At the same time the 
parameters of redaction remain unclear, and there may be reason to see more 
than one hand at work in the process. But since Apos. Con. follows the three- 
element pattern found in H54, one must assume this outline was present prior 
to the fourth century. In the final analysis, it seems appropriate to excise these 
final two verses from inclusion in the work's Vorlage. 


2.3 On Fasting and Prayer (8.1-3) 

H54 offers a sequence of liturgical instructions that begin with the phrase “and 
concerning" (repi òè) in 6.3-9.3: concerning food (6.3), concerning baptism 
(7.1), concerning Eucharist (9.1), concerning the cup (9.2), and concerning the 
bread (9.3).? In the midst of this outline appear instructions on fasting and 
prayer (81-3) that do not include this phrase yet seem to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the prayers of the eucharistic cup and bread that follow. 

In her recently published dissertation, Nancy Pardee suggests that the fast- 
ing and prayer instructions of chapter 8 may represent a late editorial insertion 
designed to address questions of authority in the community of the Didoche H 
This may be justified by the text's reference to “hypocrites” (bmoxprtat) in 8.1, 
whose fasting is confused with traditional Jewish practices, and an appeal to 
pray “as the Lord instructed in his gospel” (wç exéAevoev ó xüptoc Ev TH edaryyeiiw 
avtob) in 8.2, which presumably supposes some later knowledge of a written 
gospel text. The Didache does not refer to hypocrites as a specific category of 
individuals elsewhere,5 and the word “gospel” is restricted to only a few pas- 
sages where its secondary insertion is likely.! Whether these materials entered 


12 Audet, Didache, 352-357; Niederwimmer, Didache, 121-124; Alfred Stuiber, “Das ganze Joch 
des Herrn’ (Didache 6,2-3),’ StPatr 4 (1961): 323-329; van de Sandt and Flusser, Didache, 
238-270; Draper, "Continuing Enigma,' 106-123; and Pardee, Genre and Development, 
184-186. 

13 The same phrase is used to introduce apostles and prophets in 11.3 as well. 

14 So Pardee, Genre and Development, 185. 

15 Though the Didachist does instruct the listener/reader not to be a hypocrite in 2.6. 

16 CL Did.1.3;15.3, 4. 
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the tradition together remains a matter of debate," but the presence of both 
within the greatly expanded presentation of teachings in Apos. Con. (7.2.23- 
24) recommends again that they were added prior to the fourth century. 


2.4 Ointment Blessing (10.7) 

A somewhat different situation arises with respect to the so-called “ointment 
prayer" (Greek: uópov), which is missing in H54 but preserved in the Coptic 
fragment at 10.7 and in Apos. Con. 7.17.18 These words appear at the conclu- 
sion of the blessings over the cup and bread and, like the preceding instruc- 
tions, begin with the same phrase “and concerning” (rept 8£) found there. In 
this respect the editors of these two traditions considered that this instruction 
fit into the expected framework of the section. 

Scholars have traditionally seen this blessing as an addition to the evolv- 
ing form of the Didache, which Niederwimmer suggests may have derived 
from a late secondary adaptation of the original Greek teaching.!? But some 
researchers raise doubt about this conclusion, offering that the blessing may 
have been original to the Vorlage and subsequently omitted by the editor of 
H54.2° Interpretations vary with respect to how this portion of the teaching 
may have related to the intentions of the Didachist’s expectations for the 
eucharistic ritual.?! Yet it is certainly possible that the blessing originally stood 
as an essential part of the liturgical sequence, and thus it may be a mistake to 
dismiss it too quickly from inclusion in the Vorlage. If the notion of originality 


17 See, e.g., Rordorf and Tuilier, La doctrine, 36-38; Jonathan A. Draper, “Christian Self- 
Definition against the ‘Hypocrites’ in Didache vin,” in The Didache in Modern Research 
(ed. Jonathan A. Draper; AGJU 37; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 223-243; Giuseppe Visona, Didache 
(Milan: Paoline, 2000), 145-155; Alan J.P. Garrow, The Gospel of Matthew's Dependence 
on the Didache (JSNTSup 254; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 124-125, 129141; and Peter J. 
Tomson, “The Halakhic Evidence of Didache 8 and Matthew 6 and the Didache 
Community’s Relationship to Judaism,’ in Matthew and the Didache (ed. Huub van de 
Sandt; Assen: Van Gorcum; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2005), 131-141 (135). 

18 Cf. Hippolytus, Trad. ap. 5. The editor of Apos. Con. also includes wording about the oint- 
ment in the earlier section on baptism (7.22), but the Coptic fragment omits this material 
and thus provides no parallel. 

19  Niederwimmer, Didache, 165-167. 

20 See, eg, Erik Peterson, "Über einige Probleme der Didache-Überlieferung,” Rivista di 
archeologia christiana 27 (1952): 37-68; Stephen Gero, “The So-called Ointment Prayer in 
the Coptic Version of the Didache,” HTR 70 (1977): 67-84; and Klaus Wengst, Schriften des 
Urchristentums (Munich: Kósel, 1984), 57—59. 

21 Thus Vööbus sees it closely linked to the ritual of baptism, as suggested by Apos. Con.; see 
Arthur Vööbus, Liturgical Traditions in the Didache (Papers of the Estonian Theological 
Society in Exile 16; Stockholm: ETSE, 1968), 41-60. 
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may be accepted, then one may here have a case in which materials have not 
been added to the Didache secondarily but, instead, omitted sometime after 
the witness of Apos. Con. and the fifth-century Coptic fragment. 


2.5 Apostles and Prophets (1.312; 13) 

The theme of those who teach without concern for God that was introduced 
in 6.1 is continued in 111-2. If for no other reason than thematic orientation 
then, one might consider the two sections to be linked in certain respects. But 
such instruction is not continued after these two verses. Instead, a new topic is 
offered at this juncture with the now familiar repi de formula, that is, the role of 
visiting “apostles and prophets” (&nmdatoAot xoi mpopHtat).2? It is thus the issue 
of visitors that is addressed in 11.312, a concern that is continued (at least with 
respect to prophets) in 13.1-7. 

The presence of this motif is considered by many scholars to be an intrusion 
by the hand of at least one editor, and perhaps more. Audet, for example, first 
observed that the 200 lines of text in Nicephorus’ Stichometry concludes at 11.3, 
thus to argue that what follows in the Didache derives from a secondary hand.?? 
Though many scholars have disagreed with this conclusion specifically, Audet's 
suggestion clearly has initiated a movement to explain chapters r and 13 in 
terms of redactional layers necessitated by historical circumstances.?* 

There is disagreement with respect to what the few literary parallels to 
H54 indicate about the history of the Didache at this point. The Coptic text, 
for example, supports similar materials through 12.2a, after which it offers 
no further reading. Its blunt conclusion thus suggests a connection with the 
first verses of chapter 12, but gives no reason to believe the scribe knew any- 
thing further. Apos. Con. 7.27-29 offers somewhat equivalent (though slightly 
expanded) readings for 111-2 and the materials that follow 12.1, but 1.312 is 
missing, perhaps to indicate that the author was unfamiliar with this section 


22 The discussion in 13.1-7 actually addresses the role of prophet only (cf. 10.7; Pardee, Genre 
and Development, oo), but presumably links to the materials of 11.312 in concept. Milavec 
resolves this tension in part by viewing the phrase "apostles and prophets" as a hendiadys, 
thus to signify the role of "apostle-prophet" in chapter u; see Milavec, Didache, 438-444. 
In certain respects one might argue that Milavec here follows the insights of André de 
Halleux, “Les ministères dans la Didaché,” Iren 53 (1980): 5-29. 

23 Audet, Didache, uo-ın. 

24 Cf., e.g., Rordorf and Tuilier La doctrine, 49; Niederwimmer, Didache, 173-174; Clayton N. 
Jefford and Stephen J. Patterson, "A Note on Didache 12.2a (Coptic),” SecCent 7 (1989-1990): 
65—75; Jonathan A. Draper, "Torah and Troublesome Apostles in the Didache Community," 
NovT 33 (1991): 347-372; van de Sandt and Flusser, Didache, 330—350; Garrow, Dependence, 
101-140; and Pardee, Genre and Development, 127-140. 
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from the source material. In this respect the Coptic and Apos. Con. testify to 
differing forms of the text prior to the fourth century. 

The situation ultimately defies simple explanation except to think that the 
trajectory of the Didache has suffered from the manipulation of editorial activ- 
ity in some way. Whether this is the work of a single editor or the contribu- 
tion of several hands remains unclear. In either case, considerations of the role 
of apostles and prophets deserve special care in light of the likely secondary 
nature of these materials. 


2.6 Lord's Day (141-3) 

In her conclusions about the development of the Didache, Pardee observes 
that chapter 14 (and perhaps 15.3) may be seen as a later addition to the text 
that occurred during the third stage of a four stage process.” James Bartlet had 
offered a similar suggestion in the 1940s, linking the chapter with a second- 
ary stage in the text's evolution,2® an idea that has appealed to various schol- 
ars ever since. Some researchers see the materials as evidence of a secondary 
hand, while others envision them to be a later corrective by the Didachist.?7 

The chapter contains a unique reference to “on the Lord's day" (xatd 
xvuplaxyv xupiov), mentioned nowhere else in the Didache,?® offering a very 
close parallel to the instructions of Matt 5:23-24 and including a quotation 
from Mal xz (or 1:14) in a style unusual for the Didachist.?? Each of these ele- 
ments may perhaps be considered as internal evidence against authenticity 
with respect to the Vorlage. 

At the same time, however, this chapter finds clear parallel in Apos. Con. 
7.30.1-2, indicating that the author of that text was familiar with its appear- 
ance here within the tradition of the Didache. The variations between the two 
texts are minor, primarily reflecting typical stylistic tendencies of the later edi- 
tor. Yet, there is one key difference between H54 and Apos. Con., which comes 


25 Pardee, Genre and Development, 185-186, 190. 

26 James Vernon Bartlet, Church-Life and Church-Order (ed. Cecil John Cadoux; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1943), 53-55. 

27 See, e.g., Audet, Didache, 460, Vööbus, Liturgical Traditions, 78, Rordorf and Tuilier, La 
doctrine, 226—229; and Niederwimmer, Didache, 194n2. 

28 Though similar phrases may be found in Rev 1:10 and Ign. Magn. 9.1. See Clayton N. Jefford, 
"Did Ignatius of Antioch Know the Didache?,’ in The Didache in Context (ed. Clayton N. 
Jefford; NovTSup 77; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 347-348. 

29 Here the text of Malachi is quoted specifically. Quotations appear elsewhere in the 
Didache only at 1.6 (Sir 12.1), 8.2 (Matt 6:9-13), 9.5 (Matt 7:6), and 16.7 (Zech 14:5). One 
observes among these examples that all (except for 16.7) are highly suspect as secondary 
insertions (see sections “2.1 Sectio Evangelica" and “2.3 On Fasting and Prayer" above). 
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at 14.2. Here H54 offers teaching from Matt 5:23-24 about the need to resolve 
disputes prior to offering sacrifices to God. This instruction is not preserved 
in Apos. Con., suggesting perhaps that the Matthean parallel is a later inser- 
tion unknown to the editor. If Didache 14 is indeed secondary to the Vorlage, 
its presence in Apos. Con. suggests that it must have been inserted prior to its 
appearance there; however, the omission of 14.2 indicates that this may be yet 
another addition whose insertion occurred after the production of Apos. Con. 
in the fourth century. 


2.7 Bishops and Deacons (15.1-4) 

Four brief verses speak to the role of settled leadership within the community 
(“bishops and deacons”; šztoxómot xal Staxdvot), the need to respect them as 
“prophets and teachers" (mpogytat xal didacxcAat), correction of community 
members, and prayers and charity. Of the first two topics, bishops and dea- 
cons are here introduced for the first time, while prophets and teachers have 
been addressed previously in differing capacities.3° Of the latter two topics, 
community correction is again new to the work, while prayer and charity have 
appeared before.*! Both the latter instructions are associated with the phrase 
“as you have in the gospel (of our Lord)" (ws Exere Ev TH Evacyyeriw [tod xupiov 
*uv]), suggesting reference to a specific text or tradition as the source of 
authority. 

Two issues of controversy raise doubt about the text's likely association with 
the Didachist: the evolving role of authority in the community (i.e., from proph- 
ets and teachers to bishops and deacons) and the need to follow the strictures 
of gospel tradition.?? The themes of community correction and prayer/char- 
ity appear to flow naturally from those of chapter 14, thus to argue that they 
belonged with that material originally. Scholars who assign chapter 14 to the 
hand of a redactor would thus be disposed to link 15.3-4 to that same source.?? 
But other scholars have cast doubt on 15.1-2 as a product of later tradition, 
thus to argue that these verses on ecclesiastical authority reflect a later stage 
of the community's evolution.?* Each position points to a different portion of 


30 For prophets, see 10.7, 11.312, and 13.1-7; for teachers, see 6.1, 111-2, and 13.2. 

31 For prayer see 4.14 and 8.2-3; for charity, see 1.5-6 and 4.5-8. 

32 See Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, 64, 174; Giet, L'énigme, 240-244; Wengst, Schriften, 
41-43; and Niederwimmer, Didache, 200—205. 

33 So Niederwimmer, Didache, 203. 

34 Cf. Audet, La Didache; 194-196; Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, 64; Aaron Milavec, 
"The Pastoral Genius of the Didache: An Analytical Translation and Commentary,” in 
Religious Writings and Religious Systems (2 vols.; eds. Jacob Neusner, Ernest S. Frerichs, 
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the chapter as secondary to the tradition, but in the final analysis something 
among the materials is likely not original. 

One may again consider Apos. Con. here (specifically 7.31.1-6), which once 
more provides formal parallel to H54, though with certain additions from 
scripture and stylistic differences. All four instructions about ecclesiastical 
offices and community ethics are preserved by the editor, suggesting that the 
entire chapter was assembled prior to the fourth century. A curious issue con- 
cerning the phrase “as you have in the gospel (of our Lord)" arises, however, 
since the editor does not preserve this wording in either instance from 15.3-4, 
offering instead “observe everything commanded you by the Lord" (návta tà 
Tpootetaypeva piv bd Tod xuplou puAd&are) in the first case and omitting the 
phrase entirely in the second.?5 One might thus argue that if any portion (if not 
all) of chapter 15 is secondary to the tradition, it was introduced prior to the 
writing of Apos. Con.; however, the specific references to "the gospel," as a form 
of authority, likely was introduced after that period. 


3 The Exceptions 


Though not an exhaustive analysis of the Didache, the survey above indi- 
cates that a variety of materials are commonly challenged as secondary to 
the Vorlage: 1.3b-2.1 (sectio evangelica), 6.2—3 (ending of the Two Ways), 8.1-3 
(fasting and prayer), 10.7 (ointment prayer), 11.3-12 and ch. 13 (apostles and 
prophets), 141-3 (Lord's day), and 153-4 (bishops and deacons). This repre- 
sents a sizable portion of the entire sixteen chapter corpus and provides back- 
ground to a consideration of exceptions that appear throughout the text. What 
remains unquestioned are materials related to the Two Ways tradition, basic 
liturgical teachings, some ecclesiastical practices, and apocalyptic conclu- 
sions. These are primarily Jewish in context and orientation. 

Let us turn now to the exceptions. For the purpose of definition, “exception” 
is viewed as any passage that offers some concession or allowance to what 
the Didachist (or even editor) may offer elsewhere. These arise throughout the 
Didache and are reviewed in order of appearance. 


and A.J. Levine; Brown Studies in Religion 2; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), 2:89-125 (119) 
(though he now attributes these verses to the Vorlage, see his Didache, 583, 594—598); and 
Pardee, Genre and Development, 185, 190. 

35 See Jefford, Didache, 59-60. 
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34 Sweaty Gift (1.6) 


But also it has been said about this: “Let your gift sweat in your hands 
until you know to whom you give.” (&Mà xoi nepi tovtov dé eipyrar 
TSpwodtw Y) crenuoabdvy cov elc tac yElpds cov, uéypic dv YvOç tivi Sac). 


The first example offers instruction concerning almsgiving, and appears as an 
exception only to the extent that its admonition toward caution appears to 
contradict commands elsewhere to welcome one who comes in the name of 
the Lord (12.1) and to offer prayers, charity, and actions as found in the gospel 
(15.4). The first point of contact (12.1) typically is considered Vorlage, while the 
second?! (15.4) is often attributed to a secondary editor. 

Several observations are worthy of note here. The instruction offers a clearly 
adversative phrase “but also” (Ma xat)?" in contrast to the simple negative 
particle “but” (8£), a verbal combination not found elsewhere in the Didache. 
The warning itself likely derives from Sir 12.1.38 While Sirach is frequently 
employed by the Didachist, use of direct citations is not common to the author 
and Sirach itself is nowhere else quoted. 

Most important with respect to this example is the appearance of the excep- 
tion within a section (the sectio evangelica) now almost universally recognized 
as secondary to the Vorlage. In result, one may assume the instruction itself to 
bean editorial addition. The question becomes whether this particular verse is 
supplementary to the addition itself, provided by yet another hand later in the 
evolution of the text. With no manuscript parallels to consider beyond H54, 
this question must remain without a clear answer. 


3.2 Do What You Can (6.2) 


For if you can bear the whole yoke of the Lord, you will be satisfied. And 
if you cannot, do what you can. (ei uev yàp Stvacat Boocdeat dAov tov Cuydv 
tod xuplov, véAetoc Zo: el Ò’ ob Stvacat, 6 Sënn, ToOTo noier). 


As observed above,’ this verse (together with 6.3) is often taken as a secondary 
addition to the text. While Doctr. concludes with wording similar in form to 
6.2, the parallel is hardly exact and offers a considerably different conclusion. 


36 ` See “2.1 Sectio Evangelica (1.3b-2.1)” above. 

37 Cf. Luke 12:7; 16:21; 24:22; Phil 1:18; 3:8. 

38 First reviewed by Patrick Wm. Skehan, “Didache 1,6 and Sirach 12,1,” Bib 44 (1963): 533-536. 
39 See “2.2 Conclusion to the Two Ways (6:2-3)” above. 
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On the other hand, Apos. Con. reads much more closely with H54, though with 
various expansions based on scripture. In neither Doctr. nor Apos. Con. is the 
theme of “the yoke" (ó Cvyóc) preserved (contra H54), suggesting the presence 
of a theme unknown to either editor. 

More importantly for the moment is the exception found in H54, that is, 
“and if you cannot, do what you can.” As with the theme of “the yoke,” there 
is no indication that either Doctr. or Apos. Con. was aware of this instruction 
from their source, but that it has been introduced beyond their historical cir- 
cumstances. The alternative ending of Doctr. provides no reason to think the 
editor knew the exception, and one might have expected some similar conces- 
sion within the materials of Apos. Con. if such were present, since it suits the 
tenor of that work. But herein lies the argument—the phrase is unnecessary 
to the passage, since the previous wording, "for if you can bear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, you will be satisfied," simply indicates the reality of a condition 
(bearing the yoke leads to satisfaction), not necessarily that all who hear the 
instruction will succeed in their efforts. 

In this respect then one might argue that the exception phrase entered the 
text together with the addition of 6.2-3 generally. Yet, based on the witness of 
Apos. Con., it is also quite possible (if not likely) that the wording was intro- 
duced at an even later time beyond that of the addition. It is likely even prob- 
able that the theme of “the yoke" was introduced at this later moment as well, 
since no similar discussion arises elsewhere in the Didache. But such consider- 
ation lies beyond the scope of the argument. 


3.3 Acceptable Water (7.2—3) 


But if you do not have running water, baptize in some other; and if you 
cannot in cold water, [then] in warm. But if you do not have either, pour 
water on the head three times in the name of Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit. (&àv dé uy Exns Bowe Cav, eis &Mo wp Bdrticov: ci 8’ od düvaoaı Ev 
Juxpà, Ev Deouéi, Edv SE àupótepa uh une, Exyeov elc THY KEMAANY Tpiç wp 
eis övopa natpòç xot vioð xat &ytou MVEDLATOS). 


This section of the Didache is curious on several counts. While it does not fall 
within the listing of secondary passages reviewed above, it contains several 
elements that suggest editorial revision. 

First among these is the transition between the use of Trinitarian formulas 
at 7.1 and 7.3, the first appearance containing definite articles ("the") before 
the listing of the names of the Trinity and the second omitting them. The only 
textual parallel to this passage in H54 appears in Apos. Con., which preserves 
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the first usage of the formula at 7.22.1 but not the second. It is indeed curious 
that, if Apos. Con. knew this pericope from the Didache in full as now preserved 
in H54, the editor would have chosen to omit the second use of the formula. No 
obvious explanation for such an omission is evident.^? 

Asecond element of concern is the exception phrasing that appears through- 
out 7.2-3. Several elements of the traditionally Jewish approach to baptism are 
offered here: permission to baptize in water that is not “running water” (lit. “liv- 
ing water"; Dëug Cav); permission to baptize in water that is not “cold water";*! 
and, permission to baptize by means of pouring water on the head (i.e., affu- 
sion) rather than by full immersion. There is no question that such exceptions 
clearly indicate a Christian liturgical consciousness that recognizes transition 
to a context in which access to water is now limited and participants in the 
ritual are no longer restricted by Jewish norms. Traditionally scholars have 
seen this to be an early transition within ecclesiastical consciousness that rec- 
ognized the influx of non-Jewish believers into the original Jewish context of 
baptism,* and the recognition of the historical development is acknowledged 
here with some justification. But again, with the omission of similar excep- 
tions in Apos. Con., one must once more question whether this wording is not 
to be associated with an editorial hand that worked after the fourth century 
and within a context that considered affusion, rather than full immersion, to 
be the liturgical norm for baptism.^? Beyond this vague guideline, there is no 
specific way in which to date the concerns of the editor. 


34 Holy Things to Dogs (9.5) 


And no one shall eat or drink from your Eucharist except those who are 
baptized in the Lord's name, for the Lord has also spoken about this: “Do 
not give what is holy to the dogs.” (undeis dé payétw unde METH And THS 
ELXAPLOTIAS DUO, AAA’ ol Bantıodevreg elc övoua xuplou, Kal yàp epi tovtov 
elonxev ó xuplog: uh date TO cytov Tol xvat). 


40 See Giet, L'énigme, 192-197; Vööbus, Liturgical Traditions, 36-39; Niederwimmer, Didache, 
125-130; and van de Sandt and Flusser, Didache, 286-291. 

41 One observes that the same phrase that appears in 6.2 (“and if you cannot"; ei 8' od 
dbvacat) is employed again here. 

42 So Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, 164, who calls the use of affusion here to be “probably 
the earliest reference to that practice in Christianity"; Vööbus, Liturgical Traditions, 22-27; 
and van de Sandt and Flusser, Didache, 281-283, who note (following Vööbus) that any 
useful context for such discussion was moot by “the end of the second century CE” (283). 

43 Nevertheless, Niederwimmer (Didache, 127111) finds “no real reason to suppose that there 
is a gloss in 7.1, 3.” 
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This comment is seen as an exception only to the extent that it restricts those 
who participate in liturgical ritual. It thus favors a concept that seeks to make 
distinctions between those who may participate in liturgical practices and 
those who may not. Unlike the other exceptions, the instruction thus favors a 
more restrictive (rather than inclusive) attitude. 

Niederwimmer observes that, in his opinion, the verse is redactional, 
though he attributes it to the Didachist,** while Johannes Betz sees it to be 
the inclusion of ancient tradition.*5 Audet likewise sees the text as an edito- 
rial comment that disrupts the early custom of inclusive participation.^9 One 
might add that the apparent quotation of scripture (here Matt 7:6a) again is 
not typical of the Didachist, nor does the phrase “those who are baptized in 
the Lord's name" (oi Bantıodevreg eis övopa xupiov) seem a careful reflection 
of the Trinitarian formula employed in 74, 3. At the same time, however, the 
witness of Apos. Con. 7.25.5 clearly is familiar with the teaching, thus to suggest 
that, if it is indeed an editorial insertion, it must have occurred prior to the 
fourth century. 

In a certain sense then the text may be taken as secondary. Whether it 
should be included as an exception and thus attributed to the same hand as 
the other examples cited here, however, remains unclear, if not doubtful. 


3.5 Freedom for Prophets (10.7) 


But allow the prophets to observe Eucharist as they wish. (xoig òè 
TOP TALS ENITPENETE EVYAPLOTELV Com 0£AoUcty). 


Draper regards this instruction “to be a later redaction” inserted together with 
directives on prophets that follow in chapter u, though he does not think it 
inconsistent with the liturgical context of the prayers.*” This seems a logical 
conclusion, and Pardee likewise associates the verse with a later stage (third of 
four) in the evolution of the textual tradition.*® 


44 ` Niederwimmer, Didache, 12711 (for redactional), 153-154 (in reference to the Didachist). 

45 Johannes Betz, “The Eucharist in the Didache,” in The Didache in Modern Research (ed. 
Jonathan A. Draper; AGJU 37; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 244—275 (249). Yet Betz sees this inser- 
tion to be in complete disagreement with 10.6 (“...if anyone is holy, let them come; if 
anyone is not, let them repent. ..”). 

46 Audet, Didaché, 414-415. He believes that it stands in contrast both to 9.4 and 10.6. 

47 SoJonathan A. Draper, “Ritual Process and Ritual Symbol in Didache 7-10,” vc 54 (2000): 
121-158 (132), and Draper, “Torah and Troublesome Apostles,” 341-346. 

48 Pardee, Genre and Development, 185. 
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It remains uncertain whether 10.7 and the materials on prophets in 11.3-12 
found their way into the tradition together or, instead, the exception of 10.7 
was introduced later in sympathy with the previous addition of chapter n. 
Apos. Con. 7.26.6 is aware of the directive, thus to indicate that its presence in 
the tradition occurred prior to the fourth century. At the same time, the edi- 
tor has offered a subtle shift in authority reflective of the post-Constantinian 
context, indicating that it is not prophets who have permission to alter liturgy 
at their discretion but presbyters who have the right to give thanks: "but also 
allow your presbyters to observe Eucharist” (emttpemete Gë xai tots rpecBurépotç 
budv evyaptotety). 

Thus, somewhat like 9.5 (as discussed above), 10.7 may be viewed as an 
exception to the Vorlage, but its inclusion undoubtedly lay prior to the con- 
struction of Apos. Con.. Its relationship to the materials on prophets in chapter 
11is clear, but whether that means that it thus entered the tradition at the same 
time is not obvious. 


3.6 Restrictions to Prophets (11.1212) 

As seen above,?? at least portions of this material are often considered sec- 
ondary to the Vorlage and thus questioned by scholars. What remains is to ask 
whether in sympathy with the other exceptions offered here the various prohi- 
bitions to prophetic activity should be considered evidence of a further redac- 
tional hand within this addition. 

The primary problem is the identification of numerous exceptions through- 
out, as well as the decision of whether to classify these either as secondary to 
the Vorlage or the editorial addition. Thus, for example, H54 offers several pos- 
sible exceptions, as follows: 


11.2 but if (£àv 8£) the one who teaches should change... 
then again (eig de) to the degree that it provides righteousness and 
knowledge... 

1.5 andthey should not stay but one day, but if (£àv Gë) there is a need... 
but if (òè edv) they stay three days... 

11.6 ...butif (£àv 8£) they should ask for money... 

1.8 but not (od xác 8£) everyone who speaks in a spirit is a prophet... 

11.12 but if (¿àv de) they should ask from you on behalf of others... 


The word “if” (¿%v) appears commonly throughout the Didache, though the 


phrase “but if" (£àv Gë) that is preserved in five different usages here finds 


49  See*2.5 Apostles and Prophets (11.312; 13)" above. 
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parallel only at 7.2-3 and 13.4. One might argue that the presence of this phrase 
may add further justification to envisage that at least portions of chapters 7, 
n, and 13 should be attributed to the same editorial hand. Yet one might also 
argue that, regardless of how such evidence may endorse considerations of 
redactional activity, they may as likely indicate a more restricted contribution 
from yet another editorial source, serving in the role of exceptions. 

Several difficulties arise here. From the outset, the exception of 11.8 does 
not follow this pattern, and consequently it may be justifiably removed from 
consideration on that criterion alone. This results in some confusion about the 
extent to which exceptions in the passage are secondary to the materials. 

Secondly, it is difficult to know how this chapter can make sense without the 
exceptions, which otherwise is not true for the other exceptions. Even if one 
includes 111-2 as part of the text, what remains is something as basic as this: 


(1) In result, if someone who comes should teach you all that has been 
asserted here, accept them... (3) But regarding the apostles and proph- 
ets, proceed like this in agreement with the decree of the gospel: (4) "And 
every apostle who comes to you, accept them as Lord.” (5) And they 
should not stay but one day... (6) And when the apostle goes, they are to 
accept nothing except food until they can find a place to stay... (7) And 
neither test nor judge any prophet who speaks in a spirit. For every sin 
will be forgiven, but this sin will not be forgiven ... (12) And anyone who 
says in the spirit “give me money" or something else, do not listen to 
them... 


As a foundational teaching on apostles and prophets, the instruction seems 
complete, if basic. Nevertheless, it is the exceptions that make the training 
unique to the Didache and offer the characterization most often associated 
with this work. Most importantly, there is no single exception here but a col- 
lection of the same, providing a situation unparalleled in the text. 

Finally, the absence of 11.3-12 from Apos. Con. 7.27-29 suggests that the 
theme of "apostles and prophets" may have been introduced after the fourth 
century, yet the close parallel between H54 and the Coptic text (which includes 
the exceptions) argues that the materials were present by the fifth century. If 
the exceptions have been inserted as a later adjustment to the materials, them- 
selves having been added secondarily, then these insertions cannot have been 
included much later. 

In the final analysis, one may question whether the exceptions of chapter 
might be considered as a separate hand in parallel to other examples reviewed 
here. But the evidence remains confusing, and it is uncertain whether the 
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presence of a series of exceptions justifies such a conclusion. In many respects 
one may wish to include the examples of Didache n within the survey sample, 
but in other ways they stand apart from the general qualities found elsewhere. 


3.7 Two or Three Day Guests (12.2b) 


But they shall not remain with you for more than two or three days if 
necessary. (ov Level 8& poc opág el un 800 N Tpeis NEG, dv  &váyxn). 


The situation of Didache 12 is analogous to that of chapter o with some slight 
differences of nuance. From a manuscript perspective, the Coptic fragment 
concludes at 12.2a, thus to indicate either that the scribe did not know what 
followed or chose not to include it. Apos. Con. 7.28.1 offers wording similar to 
Did. 12.1, but continues thereafter with the matter of true and false teachers 
and offerings of the first yield, elements in sympathy with Didache 13. In this 
respect then, neither the Coptic text nor Apos. Con. preserves any material 
known from H54 at 12.2b—5. 

One might thus question the extent to which this section is editorial addi- 
tion, particularly in the light of words such as "Christian" (Xpiotiavóç; 12.4) and 
"Christ peddler" (xpıot£urtopos; 12.5) used only here in the Didache. As further 
support, one might also observe that the topic of “workers” (texvitaı) here is 
not found elsewhere, and the entire pericope carries a reflection of Pauline 
concerns atypical of the writing? Thus, while Niederwimmer believes the 
materials to stem from the Vorlage of the Didachist,>! Pardee chooses to assign 
this material to a later stage of development, attaching it to the preceding text 
of 1.3-12.2a with no special consideration to 12.2b.9? 

What remains is to ask whether the opening exception of this section (i.e., 
12.2b on the restriction not to stay more than three days) should not be attrib- 
uted to yet another editorial hand. On the surface such a suggestion seems 
unnecessary, especially since 12.2b is not directed toward broader inclusive- 
ness for the community (so, 7.2—3 on baptism and 10.7 on prophets). But other- 
wise, 9.5 similarly provides an exception through restriction, here with respect 
to those who may participate in the Eucharist. In each of these cases (whether 
positive or negative), the restriction appears as a gratuitous comment, and 


50 Cf. 2 Thess 3:615 (on idleness). But see also Did. 13.3 on “first yield,’ which finds similar 
parallel in 2 Thess 2:13-15. 

51  Niederwimmer, Didache, 185-187; see also his “Der Didachist und seine Quellen," in The 
Didache in Contexts (ed. Clayton N. Jefford; NovTSup 77; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 15-36 (34). 

52 Pardee, Genre and Development, 158, 187 (stage three of four). 
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its removal does not impede the flow of the text. Thus, regardless of whether 
12.2b—5 is in fact a secondary addition, the passage may easily be read without 
12.2b, as follows: 


(2) If the one who comes is a traveler, assist them as you are able... 
(3) And if they want to settle among you and are a worker, let them work 
and eat. (4) But if they are not a worker... 


Here again (as with 1.3-12) may be an instance in which the researcher may 
"over read" the situation so as to attribute materials to an additional editor that 
actually lie beyond the scope of the investigation. Yet the proposal is reason- 
able with respect to 12.2b, and the matter remains unresolved. 


3.8 If No Prophet (13.4) 


And when you have no prophet, give them [i.e., the first yield] to the poor. 
(¿v dé uy) EXNTE TEOPHTHY, óxe Tots nrwyois). 


This chapter describes goods due to prophets as directed by tradition and, in the 
case of 13.5 and 13.7, by the “instruction/commandment” (évtoAy). Permission 
to distribute the first yield to the poor when no prophet exists is clearly an 
exception. Audet had already identified this instruction as a later insertion®? 
within a passage that otherwise is seen by many scholars to be secondary to the 
Vorlage,?^ and it seems reasonable to consider that possibility here. 

In support for this suggestion one might consider use of the phrase “but 
if" (¿àv 8£) here, which is featured prominently in the possible exceptions of 
chapter 11.55 This is a mixed criterion, however, dependent on how one judges 
the status of Didache n generally: as Vorlage, as partial interpolation, or as 
wholly secondary. How one views use of the phrase in 13.4 is in part deter- 
mined then by how one decides for chapter n. 

With respect to manuscript parallels, only the text of Apos. Con. 7.29.1-3 is 
available and, while the editor of that text includes similar discussion concern- 
ing the first yield, the poor are mentioned only together with others who are 
needy in regard to general tithes: "You shall give a tenth of your bounty to the 


53  Audet' phrase here is “un élément intrusive postérieur"; see Audet, Didache, 105n2, and 
in support, Rordorf and Tuilier, La doctrine, 190—191n5 (though they see the interpolation 
as ancient), as well as the discussion of Garrow, Dependence, 116-117. 

54 See “2.5 Apostle and Prophets (11.312; 13)" above. 

55 See “3.6 Restrictions to Prophets (11.1-12)” above. 
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orphan, the widow, the poor, and the stranger" Either the editor knows Did. 
13.4 and has expanded it to other recipients, or a later editor to the Didache has 
incorporated this instruction from Apos. Con. back into the Didache. Perhaps 
most important in this context, Apos. Con. makes no mention of “prophets” 
(rpopntaı) in this passage, again begging the question of whether the focus 
has been stripped from the tradition of the Didache or read secondarily back 
into H54. 


3.9 Rejection of Sinners (15.3b) 


And each one who sins against another, let no one speak to them nor let 
them hear from you until they repent. (xoi navt) dotoyodvtt xata tod 
Erepov, undels AaAcitw unde nap’ Dun åxovétw, Eng od petavohon). 


This instruction falls squarely within materials often viewed as secondary to 
the Vorlage, and thus it is typically considered part of the discourse of that 
editorial band Sp Since the editor of Apos. Con. clearly knows this section 
(with various alterations made to the source),°” the insertion of these verses 
likely occurred prior to the fourth century. What is not preserved in Apos. Con., 
though, are these words from Did. 15.3b, which begs the question of whether 
they are not an even later addition. 

The opening admonition of 15.3a to correct one another within the com- 
munity is a likely reflection of Matt 1835, a gospel commonly employed by 
the Didachist. But the source of 15.3b is more clearly identified with 1 Cor 5:11, 
a foundation derived from the apostle Paul, who is not as often referenced. 
Niederwimmer indicates that 1 Tim 5:20, 2 Tim 4:2, and Titus 1:9, 13 and 2:15 are 
also likely parallels here, yet following the observations of Bernard Poschmann 
and contrary to the Pastoral Epistles themselves, he finds the Didachist to be 
in favor of judgment by the community as a whole and not as a “duty of the 
officeholders."5? These texts may indeed stand as valid parallels, but the con- 
text of “judgment by community” assumes the text belongs to the Vorlage. If 
the words are actually secondary or even, as suggested here, a singular interpo- 
lation, that context may be invalid, arguing instead for some consideration of 
later interaction by an established leadership. 


56 See “2.7 Bishops and Deacons (15.1-4)” above. 

57  See731-6. 

58 Niederwimmer, Didache, 203n5; his reference is to Bernhard Poschmann, Paenitentia 
secunda (Theophaneia 1; 1940; repr., Bonn: Hanstine 1964), 95-96. 
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Further reasons to think this partial verse may be from a later hand includes 
use of the verb “to sin/deviate" (&otoy&w) here, a term that appears nowhere else 
in the Didache, which otherwise prefers the noun "sin" (auaptia).59 In addition, 
the admonition to "let no one speak to them nor let them hear from you" con- 
veys a tone of rejection not typical of the Didachist. Of course, one might argue 
that the tenor of the apocalyptic materials that follow immediately thereafter 
(beginning in 16.1 with “watch over your life") has altered the Didachist's usual 
approach, but this situation nevertheless remains uncommon. Finally, removal 
of 15.3b from the materials does not hurt the progression of the remaining text, 
even enhancing closer connection between the phrases “as you have in the gos- 
pel" found in 15.3a and 15.4. In many respects then, there may be good reason 
to consider 15.3b to be the final example within the Didache in which a later 
editor has added an exception to the text. 


4 Analysis and Conclusions 


In review, while some scholars have argued recently for an integrated reading 
of the Didache, majority opinion still favors the recognition of several sources, 
with a predilection for multiple strata of materials added over a period of 
decades. A quick review of studies indicates at least seven segments of the 
work that typically receive attention in such appraisals: 1.3b-2.1; 6.2-3; 81-3; 
10.7; 11.3—12 and 13.1-7; 141-3; and 151-4. The present essay suggests that as 
many as nine other shorter passages—labeled here as “exceptions’—may 
reflect what could have been yet another editorial hand at work in this process: 
1.6; 6.2; 7.1-3; 9.5; 10.7;9? portions of 11.1-12; 12.2b; 13.4; and 15.3b. What remains 
is to identify those elements that hold these passages in common. 

From the outset it is significant that our identified exceptions appear both 
within materials traditionally attributed to the Didachist (7.1-3; 9.5; 10.7; 12.2b) 
and others associated with interpolations (1.6; 6.2; 11.1-12; 13.4; 15.3b). This obvi- 
ates the claim that the verses chosen here are extrapolated arbitrarily from 
within passages that scholars have otherwise already attributed to a secondary 
hand. As the matter stands, they may be found across the strata of materials 
regardless of their considered status as Vorlage or interpolation. 


59 Cf. Did. 4.6 and 11.7 (twice). 

60 The reader is reminded that reference to 10.7 as an exception here is not an allusion to the 
same text identified above as a possible textual alteration. The former is linked with 
the actions of prophets, while the latter is associated with prayer over ointment found 
in the Coptic. 
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Secondly, removal of these exceptions does little harm to the logical flow of 
the text as it is known from H54. In some instances the exception in question 
actually deflects from the point of either the Didachist or editor: 1.6 on giv- 
ing alms has little in common with 1.5 about the person who receives charity; 
9.5 on not giving holy things to dogs stands counter to the spirit of 9.4 that 
welcomes the gathering of God's community; 10.7 on the liturgical freedom of 
prophets seemingly defies the directives of 9.1-10.6; and 15.3b on rejection of 
sinners challenges the spirit of acceptance otherwise evident in chapter 15. To 
this end the narrative in fact progresses more smoothly without the verses in 
question, again providing reason to think they are from a later hand. 

In addition, several terms appear throughout this selection of texts that 
stand beyond the vocabulary found elsewhere in the Didache. For example, 
the verb “to sweat" (iðpów) in 1.6 appears only here, yet not just in the Didache, 
but within the apostolic fathers in general. Similarly, the word “yoke” (Cuyóc) 
is found within the Didache only at 6.2, while the term “head” (xegaAn) arises 
only in 7.3 and “dog” (xwv) only in 9.5. Admittedly, use of such hapax lego- 
mena is limited and may be explained as the product of context but, never- 
theless, their removal from the text greatly reshapes various elements of how 
the work has been viewed. Discussion of the link between the Didache and 
Judaism has often revolved around these very terms, which may in fact reflect 
the perspective of later editorial activity. 

A further consideration is the absence of many of these texts from compara- 
tive manuscript traditions. One might hope to see all the identified passages 
with parallels among the Latin Doctrina, Coptic fragment, and Apos. Con., but 
such is not the case. This having been said, however, this criterion is limited in 
scope, since 11.3-12 does indeed find close parallel in the Coptic text, and 9.5 
and 10.7 are present in Apos. Con. So too, reference to the poor in 13.4 is also 
made in Apos. Con., but together with other figures (i.e., orphans, widows, and 
strangers) and not within the context of H54 concerning missing prophets. In 
general, however, parallels to these materials in H54 are not evident in parallel 
manuscript traditions. 

Another limited feature of the exceptions is the use of quoted materials in 1.6 
and 9.5, which seemingly cite Sir 12.1 and Matt 7:6a respectively. The Didachist 
nowhere else quotes Sirach or Matthew specifically, though themes from those 
sources are prevalent throughout.®! One must again admit that such citations 


61 Two exceptions here might be the Lord's Prayer in 8.2 (see Matt 6:913) and welcoming 
of apostles in 11.3-4 (cf. Matt 10:40—42). But as seen above (so “2.3 On Fasting and Prayer 
[8.1-3]”) and “2.5 Apostles and Prophets [1.3-12; 13]"), these passages are likely secondary 
to the Vorlage. Otherwise, parallels to Matthew are too numerous to list, but for Sirach, 
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are limited in number, but their appearance is clearly significant in the light of 
limited use of quotations elsewhere in the Vorlage.®? 

Finally, it may be worth noting that several exceptions preempt what would 
otherwise be typical of Jewish tradition. Thus, hearers are exempted from strict 
observance of the yoke (of Torah), including basic laws of kashrut in 6.2-3, 
and in 7.2-3 the requirements of living (- running), cold water for baptism, 
together with the need for full immersion, are excused when circumstances 
are not favorable. Again, these situations are limited, but they may be more a 
reflection of later ecclesiastical practices than concessions by the Didachist in 
order to reshape liturgical Jewish customs in the late first century. 

By way of conclusion, one might offer several observations. These are hardly 
definitive, especially since the material at hand is limited in volume and scope, 
yetare provided here as suggestive of the presence of an explicit editorial hand. 


1 While most of the passages suggested here are typically short and simple 
in form, the material in 111-12 is decidedly complex. One might opt to 
omit this chapter from consideration based on this criterion alone. But 
the matter is ambiguous, since the question of prophetic qualifications 
here relates well to that of 10.7, which lies immediately prior. This ques- 
tion is raised again in the observation that follows. 

2 While one finds a parallel to 1.1212 in the Coptic fragment and some form 
of 9.5 and 10.7 in Apos. Con., one is left to ask whether the exceptions were 
introduced into the manuscript tradition of H54 prior to the fourth cen- 
tury (with Apos. Con. choosing to omit most examples) or, instead, 
whether the exceptions actually indicate the presence of two editorial 
moments, the first occurring prior to the fourth century and the second 
at some point afterwards. While this may be further reason to omit 11-12 
from consideration, the question remains for the remaining examples. 

3 While roughly half of the exceptions (6.2; 7.2—3; 9.5; 15.3b) offer concepts 
integral to later ecclesiastical standards, there is no obvious rationale for 
the insertion of the remaining examples. In fact, the suggestion that 
prophets may hold Eucharist as they wish (10.7) would seem to defy later 


see 11 (Sir 15.17), 2.4 (Sir 5.14; 6.1; 28.13), 3.10 (Sir 2.4), 4.1 (Sir 7.29—31), 4.2 (Sir 6.34-36), 4.5 
(Sir 4.31), 4.8 (Sir 4.5a), 4.10 (Sir 4.30a), 6.2 (Sir 51.26-27), and 13.3 (Sir 7.29-31). Allusions to 
Sirach are often secondary to other scriptural sources and, with the exception of Did. 13.3, 
always found within the context of the Two Ways materials of Didache 1—6. 

62 See specifically with respect to citation formulae: 8.2 (Matt 6:9-13) and 11.3-4 (Matt 10:40— 
42), see note 61 above; 14.3 (Mal 1:1, 14); and 16.7 (Dan 7:13). 
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canonical norms.® This does not argue against the view that all examples 
may have been inserted together, but simply that the reason for their 
interpolation is not immediately evident from historical considerations. 


What is suggested here is that, while certain of the nine exceptions listed above 
may not always easily fit all criteria for consideration as the work of an addi- 
tional editorial voice, those that remain offer good reason to be included in 
such a category. For example, one may with some justification wish to omit 
111-12 from inclusion because of the parallel in the Coptic text. So too, par- 
allels to 9.5 and 10.7 in Apos. Con. likewise present some concern for consid- 
eration, but this is primarily a question of assigning a date to the insertion 
of the exceptions. For the present, it is suggested here that—at least for the 
remaining six examples—one may envision that an unknown editor, at work 
some significant time after the fourth century, incorporated materials into the 
Vorlage of the text represented by H54 under the influence of ecclesiastical 
practices. Perhaps these exceptions first existed as independent comments in 
the marginalia of the manuscript tradition that were only later incorporated 
as part of the text itself. Or they may represent conscious alteration of the text 
in an effort to make the Didache more practical for a later generation of read- 
ers. With respect to these possibilities one can never be certain, though it now 
seems conceivable that many, if not most, of these "exceptions" derive from 
some origin later than either the Vorlage itself or those who early “reshaped” its 
framework within the early decades of the pre-Nicene Christian community. 


63 — One recalls here that Apos. Con. applies the matter to the situation of presbyters, perhaps 
more reflective of contemporary values. 


CHAPTER 23 


Space, Body, and Church in Ignatius of Antioch: 
Toward a Spatial Treatment 


Harry O. Maier 


1 A Strange Case 


"I implore you,” writes Ignatius to Christ-followers in Rome, “do not be unsea- 
sonably kind to me. Let me be food for the wild beasts, through whom I can 
reach God. I am God's wheat, and I am being ground by the teeth of the wild 
beasts, so that I may prove to be pure bread. Better yet, coax the wild beasts, 
so that they may become my tomb and leave nothing of my body behind, lest 
I become a burden to anyone once I have fallen asleep. Then I will truly be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world will no longer see my body" (Ign. Rom. 
4.1-2). “Fire and cross and battles with wild beasts, mangling, wrenching of 
bones, the hacking of limbs, the crushing of my whole body, cruel tortures 
of the devil—let those come upon me, only let me reach Jesus Christ!" (Ign. 
Rom. 5.3).! Such autobiographical descriptions have turned Ignatius of Antioch 
into a strange case for psychological examination. As Michael Holmes suggests, 
Ignatius “anticipates his impending death... with a vivid, almost macabre 
eagerness....’* Scholars writing over the past hundred years have interpreted 
such eagerness in a variety of ways.? B.H. Streeter explained his desire for mar- 
tyrdom as a form of over-compensation for an inferiority complex.^ G.E.M. De 
Ste. Croix evaluated it as “pathological” and W.H.C. Frend critiqued it as “bor- 
dering on Mania.” E.J. Tinsley described it as “a kind of yoga of self-endeavor 


1 All translations unless otherwise indicates are from Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic 
Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translation (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007). 

2 Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 169. 

3 Foranoverview, Harry O. Maier, The Social Setting of the Ministry as Reflected in the Writings 
of Hermas, Clement and Ignatius (EScJ 12; Waterloo, ON: Wilfred Laurier University Press, 
2002), 157. 

4 B.H.Streeter The Primitive Church (London: MacMillian, 1929), 168. 

5 G.E.M. De Ste. Croix, "Why Were the Early Christian Persecuted,’ Past and Present 26 (1963): 
6-38 (23); W.H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1965), 197. 
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after God mp William R. Schoedel argued that Ignatius’ language arose out of 
“a blow to his self-esteem" due to troubles in his home church in Antioch.’ 
And most recently, Hermut Lóhr described him as “one of the greatest per- 
sonalities of early Christianity in the postapostolic period"? Judith Perkins 
insightfullycorrectedthesearchforpsychologyorevenpathologyinlIgnatius'self- 
representation. Instead, she interpreted his hopes for martyrdom as indicative 
of a newly emerging Christian subjectivity, centered on notions of a suffering 
self? Ideology, not pathology, is the key to Ignatius' desire for suffering and 
martyrdom. For Perkins, ideals of bodily destruction that Ignatius shared with 
other second century Christ-followers belong to a larger rejection of conven- 
tional social formulations. “The bodily destruction on which Ignatius’ letters 
insist acts as a powerful and stark signifier of the end of all contemporary 
social and political authority and control." 

This essay takes up the suffering body of Ignatius in a slightly different direc- 
tion. Rather than focusing on the psychology or, as in Perkins' treatment, the 
identity and narrative self-configuration of the martyr, I am interested in the 
way Ignatius' self-representations belong to a larger formulation of the ideals 
of community. As Candida Moss argues, “[W]hatever Ignatius’ personality, his 
descriptions reveal martyrdom to be a communal event firmly grounded in 
eucharistic practices."! This I agree with, although the reference to eucharis- 
tic practices requires further parsing in a way Moss does not furnish. In this 
regard, my concern is less with how Ignatius conceived himself as a person or 
the narrative configurations which he created to enable a new subjectivity, and 
more with how his self-representation created space around him as he used it 
to make allies, identify enemies, draw definitions, and create boundaries for 
the communities he addresses in his letters. In this aspect, what follows is a 
contribution to Ignatian scholarship that uses the insights of spatial theory 


6 EJ. Tinsely, “The Imitatio Christi in the Mysticism of St. Ignatius of Antioch,” StPatr 2, 
Texte und Untersuchungen 65 (1957): 554. 

7 William R. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch: A Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of 
Antioch (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), 13. 

8 Hermut Lohr, "Ignatius of Antioch,” in The Apostolic Fathers: An Introduction (ed. Wilhelm 
Pratscher; Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2010), 91. 

9 Judith Perkins, The Suffering Self: Pain and Narrative in the Early Christian Era (New York: 
Routledge, 1995), 189-192. 

io Perkins, The Suffering Self, 191. 

11 Candida R. Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom: Diverse Practices, Theologies and 
Traditions (ABRL; New Haven, cr: Yale University Press, 2012), 55. 
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and social geography to interpret the letters.!? Perkins anticipates some of my 
own treatment that follows in affirming that, while Ignatius' destroyed body 
makes manifest a rejection of social institutions, it is around his destroyed— 
even erased—body that he builds a new basis of community, centered in a 
new set of institutions around the leadership of bishops, elders and deacons. 
I agree with this to a degree, but will show how dependent Ignatius is on con- 
temporary civic discourse to advance that alternative set of communal ideals. 

Inshort, itis not that Ignatius' martyrdom ends contemporary ideas of social 
and political control, it is rather that he transposes such ideas into a new key 
for control in a reconfigured political imagination. He sounds an old register 
in a new tonality. Indeed, he does so with a vividness that invites his listeners, 
via the rhetorical device of ekphrastic speech, to see his mutilated body and, 
ultimately to gather around it by way of memory to help cement into place his 
creation of the space his body occupies as suffering Christ-follower. To demon- 
strate this shift in tonality rather than erasure of it with a view to a wholly new 
formulation, I will draw on insights from social geography to show how bod- 
ies *make space" and how bodies create space. Perkins herself gestures toward 
how Ignatius' idealization of suffering and martyrdom becomes the site of a 
new spatiality.!3 Perkins does not expand this insight. My interest is to draw 
out and build on it, but in a direction her own treatment does not take up. 
In doing so, my aim is to promote the so-called spatial turn in early Christian 
studies, a turn that has been undertaken with excellent insights in other disci- 
plines, the closest ancillary one being the study of the First Testament. I hope 
to show how Ignatius represents himself and those around him to confirm a 
particular formulation of place and identity. Those who belong in and share 
place with him enjoy all the benefits of a well-functioning civic order, while 
those who do not are guilty of all the vices that erode that order. Bodies make 
place and place makes bodies in the thought and lived space of Ignatius of 
Antioch. The suffering body belongs to a particular formulation of place, as do 
those who refuse the truth of the suffering body, especially the body of Jesus of 
Nazareth around whom Ignatius places his audience specifically in fellowship 
with the eucharistic body of Jesus. 


12  InwhatfollowsTtake up the corpus as represented by the Middle Recension; for an intro- 
ductory discussion of the three recensions of manuscript tradition, see Holmes, Apostolic 
Fathers, 171-173. 

13 Perkins, The Suffering Self, 191-192. 
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"Spatiality" is a term that describes “how space and social relations are made 
through each other; that is, how space is made through social relations, and 
how social relations are shaped by the space in which they are occur.”!* While 
attention to space has long been a focus in studies dedicated to the Hebrew 
Bible, the "spatial term" has only recently appeared in New Testament and 
Early Christian Studies IS The discipline of social geography has itself seen a 
significant set of developments. Earlier spatial and social geographical study 
focused largely on the role of measurable and physical factors for isolating ways 
in which space affects sociality. More recently there has been a shift toward 
a more processive understanding as investigators have tried to understand 
how sociality and space exist together in a dynamic relationship. This shift in 
focus has furnished a set of concepts and insights that are especially useful in 
the analysis of early Christian texts such as the letters of Ignatius of Antioch. 
A pioneer in the more recent trend in spatial studies is the French Neo-Marxist 
existential philosopher and sociologist of urban and rural life, Henri Lefebvre.!6 
In his ground-breaking study of social geography Lefebvre advances an under- 
standing of space and social relations by distinguishing between three kinds of 
space and their interaction with one another: perceived, conceived, and lived 
space II Perceived space refers to spaces that can be empirically measured and 
described—the physical components of space. Conceived space refers to space 
imagined for certain purposes—for example, the designation by city planners 
of a physical area zoned for multiple occupancy housing. Lived space refers 
to the particular behaviors that one finds within and attached to notions of 
conceived space: a space zoned for a neighborhood of houses becomes the site 
of household activities like cooking, sleeping, and family life, each of which 
members of a given family enact in idiosyncratic ways. As a Neo-Marxist, 
Lefebvre does not intend his threefold taxonomy to be theoretical. Rather, he 
deploys it as a tool to unmask what forces of ideology tacitly function to orga- 
nize behavior and create consensus, particularly in the production of material 
and cultural goods. 


14 Phil Hubbard and Rob Kitchin, eds., Key Thinkers of Space and Place (2nd ed.; Los Angeles: 
Sage, 2011), 499. 

15 Foran overview, Eric C. Stewart, “New Testament Space/ Spatiality,’ BTB 42 (2012):139-150. 

16 For an introduction to the career and oeuvre of Lefebvre, see Hubbard and Kitchin, Key 
Thinkers of Space and Place, 279—285. 

17 Henri Lefebvre, The Production of Space (trans. Donald Nicholson-Smith; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1999), 38-41. 
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More recently, the American urban geographer and social theorist, Edward 
Soja, has developed Lefebvre's perceived-conceived-lived conceptualiza- 
tion and has assigned them the designations First, Second, and Thirdspace, 
respectively.? Soja develops the model further by noticing how these three 
spaces are in a dynamic relationship with one another. Building on Lefebvre's 
understanding, he calls this the “trialectics of spatiality" He argues that space 
as perceived, conceived, and lived are always in a mutually informing rela- 
tionship so that how one lives space also relates to how one conceives and 
perceives it. Social action, imagination, and space create one another in an 
unending act of mutually embedded interpretation and activity. 

Especially important in Soja’s model of geography is Thirdspace, which 
is the appropriation of space in sometimes new and surprising ways. Soja 
is famously elusive concerning the precise meaning of what he intends by 
Thirdspace. This is due in part to his use of it as *a purposely flexible and ten- 
tative term that attempts to capture what is actually a constantly shifting and 
changing milieu of ideas, events, appearances and meanings."? One of his defi- 
nitions, however, proves useful for the analysis undertaken here, where he des- 
ignates Thirdspace as *an-Other way of understanding and acting to change 
the spatiality of human life, a distinct mode of critical spatial awareness that 
is appropriate to the new scope and significance being brought about in the 
rebalanced trialectics of spatiality-historicality-sociality"?? We can imagine, 
for example, a bridge on a freeway designed as an overpass. However, if home- 
less people use the space under the bridge to build shelters the perceived- 
conceived-lived trialectics of spatiality are transformed in ways that city 
planners and urban engineers did not intend. Thirdspace here works in a way 
that is ad hoc, spontaneous, and resourceful. But Thirdspace can also be more 
sustained and theorized, as is the case, for example, in the emergent ecclesio- 
logical ideals of early Christ-followers. Ignatius, as we will see, draws on a rep- 
ertoire of civic ideas, terms, and commonplaces to celebrate churches, which 
gather together in worship, especially eucharistic practice, around rightly 
believing leaders who host them. By associating such assemblies with the 
incarnation, his martyred body, and those in allegiance with them he creates 
“the new scope and significance" of a “rebalanced trialectics.” In this regard, 
Ignatius is not unlike Paul, who similarly used pre-existing civic vocabulary 


18 ` Edward W. Soja, Thirdspace: Journeys to Los Angeles and Other Real-And-Imagined Places. 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), 53-82. For an introduction and overview to Soja's work, see 
Hubbard and Kitchin, Key Thinkers of Space and Place, 380—386. 

19 Soja, Thirdspace, 2. 

20 Soja, Thirdspace, 10. 
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and ideals but for new purposes in promoting a way of perceiving, conceiving, 
and living ideas associated with the new order brought about by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, in anticipation of the Parousia.?! In the case of both Paul and 
Ignatius, a new trialectics of spatiality emerges that both uses and contests 
pre-existing ideas and transforms them into new possibilities. These new pos- 
sibilities, the “an-Other” way of understanding and acting in Soja's definition 
above, represent a new kind of being in the world built from the perceived, 
conceived, and lived world of the apostle's and Ignatius' ancient physical and 
social contexts. They create dynamic new and unanticipated relationships in 
the perceived-conceived-lived world of Thirdspace. 

The final spatial theoretical component to the analysis of Ignatius' letters 
that follows relates to the ways bodies becomes sites for the imagination and 
performance of space. The American phenomenologist of place, memory and 
imagination, Edward S. Casey, has, like Lefebvre and Soja, given close attention 
to the social and dialectical construction of space. Casey's particular interest 
is in how space becomes place—that is the experience and creation of loca- 
tion, especially the location that arises with and around the body.22 While he 
does not relate his insights to the study of Ignatius of Antioch or even emer- 
gent Christianity, they are especially useful for our purposes here, particularly 
since Ignatius himself so directs attention both to his suffering body and that 
of the historical Jesus. Casey takes up the bodily relationship with space when 
he describes “place” as the configuration of the sense of being in a particular 
place. “To be in the world, to be situated at all, is to be in place. Place is the phe- 
nomenal particularization of 'being-in-the-world . . . ”23 Casey argues that bod- 
ies create place by forming the axis around which things in the object world 
are situated: near/far; outside/inside; alongside/around; before/behind; above/ 
below; right/left. Bodies create place and confer upon space a place identity. 
Again, bodies and places, in the phenomenal sense that Casey intends, are in 
a dialectical relationship: “Just as there is no place without body—without 
the physical or psychical traces of body— so there is no body without place.’*4 


21 For discussion of Paul's uses of pre-existing terms and imperial images in a new trialec- 
tics, see Harry O. Maier, Picturing Paul in Empire: Imperial Image, Text and Persuasion in 
Colossians, Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles (London: Bloomsbury, 2013), 35-61. 

22 For an introduction to and overview of Casey's work see Azucena Cruz-Pierre and 
Donald A. Landes, eds., Exploring the Work of Edward S. Casey: Giving Voice to Place, 
Memory, and Imagination (Bloomsbury Studies in American Philosophy; London: 
Bloomsbury, 2013). 

23 Edward S. Casey, Getting Back Into Place: Toward a Renewed Understanding of the Place- 
World (Studies in Continental Thought; Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1993), xv. 

24 Casey, Getting Back Into Place, 104. 
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Casey here is interested in transforming space as an abstract entity against 
whose backdrop things unfold and are identified into a reconceptualization of 
lived space as imagined and embodied places to which we relate in various and 
experientially laden ways. His point is not that there are only places if there 
are bodies, but that attention to bodies and imagination are critical in under- 
standing what place is, how it is created, and how it is managed, organized, and 
interpreted. 

These theoretical treatments of spatiality are useful in the interpretation 
of Ignatius of Antioch's letters because they help to make us conscious of a 
number of aspects of his thought that we might otherwise pass over with a 
purely theological or abstract consideration of his writings. The Ignatian cor- 
respondence has been mined for its ecclesiology, especially from the time of 
the publication of the Middle Recension of the seven letters in seventeenth 
century. Catholic defenders of a hierarchical episcopacy cited them in support 
of their model of leadership against Puritans who advanced governance by 
the presbyterate.?5 A spatial consideration lifts these letters from their uses in 
Reformation and post-Reformation ecclesiological debates and analyses them 
instead for their articulations of place and the role of imagination and location 
in marking identity and community. Ignatius' letters show him to be profoundly 
preoccupied with space, what constitutes right and wrong space, and how the 
body belongs in space. Indeed, we can see that Ignatius cultivates a sense of 
place, or better— places, through his correspondence. At the center of those 
he places his own suffering body and the suffering body of Jesus and those 
in solidarity with them both. What is remarkable about his conceptualization 
of his and Jesus' physical suffering is how he erects a series of recognizable 
civic ideals dedicated to the promotion of concord in what would otherwise 
be a highly unlikely building site. For Ignatius is convinced that Christianity 
is marked by greatness when it is hated by the world (Ign. Rom. 3.3); he seeks 
the erasure of his body so that he may be a true “speech [Aöyos] of God and 
thereby achieve a dual goal both of attaining to God (Rom. 2.1), but also help- 
ing to restore peace to his church in Antioch (Eph. 213; Trall. 13.1; Phld. 10.1; 
Smyrn. 11.1), riven for reasons Ignatius does not state. From the perspective of 
the dialectics of spatiality, Ignatius' body becomes the site of a Thirdspace, as 
does the eucharistic assembly where the death of Jesus is remembered, pro- 
claimed, and thus made manifest. Ignatius even goes so far as to say that those 
who do not agree with him are themselves phantoms (Trall. 10.1; Smyrn. 2.1). 


25 Fora review of the use of the Middle Recension in these debates see Allen Brent, Ignatius 
of Antioch: A Martyr Bishop and the Origin of the Episcopacy (T&T Clark Theology; London: 
T&T Clark, 2009), 1-13. 
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Thus do place, body and civics confer upon the assemblies Ignatius endorses a 
striking example of Thirdspace. 


3 Unlikely Spaces 


While there are no known surviving assembly places of early second-century 
Christ-followers from Asia Minor, there is sufficient data to reconstruct the 
general material conditions of urban dwellers in the cities Ignatius addresses. 
A tendency to over inflate the social position of these followers has resulted in 
what may be a misperception of the more upscale dining triclinium of villas 
as the recurring life setting of early eucharistic assemblies.?6 We should not 
doubt that early Christ-followers, like their contemporaries, reclined as they 
ate, even if they did so in rented spaces, but the social conditions in which 
they did so were probably modest at best. Monika Trümper points to a sec- 
ond century insula at Pergamon (not one of the cities containing a church 
Ignatius addresses, but in the vicinity of the ones he does) as typical of the 
urban conditions of second century Asia Minor.?” Here one discovers a com- 
plex of mixed-use rooms and apartments situated alongside and on top of 
one another. They represent multiple occupancy residences and shops that 
range in size from one room to several rooms. The apartments that divide the 
insula range in size from those with multiple peristyle courtyards to those with 
only one or no courtyard—that is, they range from a more luxurious type to 
those that housed the urban poor. Outside of these we should imagine a size- 
able indigent population living on the streets. The insula conforms to what 
we know of similar apartment blocks in Italy where one discovers a variety 
of dwellings contiguous with one another and not zoned, as housing in North 
American is today, to keep separate upscale and impoverished communities, 
or to assign commercial and residential uses to differing parts of a city.28 The 
Italian residences differ from the kinds one finds in Asia Minor in that, unlike 


26 Thus, for example, Hal Taussig, In the Beginning was the Meal: Social Experimentation 
and Early Christian Identity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009); David Balch, "Rich Pompeiian 
Houses, Shops for Rent, and the Huge Apartment Building in Herculaneum as Typical 
Spaces for Pauline House Churches,’ JSNT 27 (2004): 27-46. 

27 Monika Trümper, “Material and Social Environment of Greco-Roman Households 
in the East: The Case of Hellenistic Delos,’ in Early Christian Families in Context: An 
Interdisciplinary Dialogue (eds. D.L. Blach and C. Oseik; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 
37-43- 

28  Forthe Italian insula, see Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, “Domus and Insulae in Rome: Families 
and Housefuls,” in idem, 3-18. 
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those of the western Empire where rooms of houses radiate around one or 
more atria, in differing zones of private and public life, the Pergamon dwell- 
ings, where they are large enough, are peristyle dwellings with sharply demar- 
cated zones for receiving various kinds of visitors as well as conducting specific 
domestic activities. We should imagine, in the absence of any evidence that 
might suggest a higher socio-economic standing, that the typical recipients of 
Ignatius' letters were people who dwelled in single or two-room residences, 
perhaps behind or above workshops, and who gathered for worship either in 
these residences or in other rented spaces like halls, rooms or courtyards in 
restaurants, or even out of doors.?? If we then turn our attention to perceived 
space (Lefebvre) or Firstspace (Soja), we should imagine a perceived world of 
modest, probably crowded living conditions and perhaps temporary gather- 
ing places. Within these cities we should imagine civic life centered around 
elites and their social rituals on one level and daily commerce, mostly at a sub- 
sistence level, on another. Since archaeologists have tended to show a greater 
interest in monuments and elite culture, we have only hints concerning what 
the rest of urban life might have looked like. But where it does emerge it indi- 
cates a densely populated, impoverished set of urban conditions for the vast 
majority of city inhabitants. 

It is to this material world that Ignatius’ letters belong and against its back- 
drop that they frame their meanings. If we can imagine a world of largely 
artisan Christ-followers, a portrait that is consistent both with Paul's earlier 
representations of first followers, as well as that presented in Acts (although 
Acts tends to bump up the socio-economic level of early Christ-followers, 
especially Paul) then we can assume that those who constituted the Asia 
Minor churches Ignatius addresses were probably the urban poor, living at 
or just above subsistence, just like the other second-century people of that 
demographic make-up.?? In this aspect, Ignatius is very similar to the Paul of 
1 Thessalonians, whose physical hard work and references to persecutions 


29 For the possible variety of meeting places, see Edward Adams, The Earliest Christian 
Meetings Places: Almost Exclusively Houses? (LNTS 450; London: Bloomsbury, T&T Clark, 
2013), 137-197. 

30 For subsistence economy and poverty in the Roman Empire as the norm, including 
amongst artisans, see Steven J. Friesen and Walter Scheidel, "The Size of the Economy and 
the Distribution of Income in the Roman Empire,’ JRS 99 (2009): 61-91. This constitutes a 
challenge to the prevailing view that several members constituted early Christ-followers 
we might today name “middle class,’ a point of view challenged by Justin Meiggit, Paul, 
Poverty and Survival (SNTW; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998). For social inflation in Acts, 
Richard I. Pervo, The Making of Paul: Constructions of the Apostle in Early Christianity 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2010), 152-153. 
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mirrors the marginalized artisan identity or urban laborers (1 Thess 1:6; 2:9)?! 
It is here where the suffering body of Ignatius begins to make itself persua- 
sive as a symbol of theological and ecclesiological persuasion. Ignatius never 
fails to makes his owns trials and sufferings, indeed his marginal condition in 
general, manifest to his audiences (for example, Eph. 12.1; 18.1; Magn. 1.2; Trall. 
3.3; 12.2; Phld. 7.2; Smyrn. 4.2). This is a means by which he creates the ethos 
that is necessary to make his rhetorical powers persuasive to his audiences. 
Ignatius points to his suffering to demonstrate his faithfulness to his message 
and thus his trustworthiness as a rhetor. But there is more than ethos at work 
here: Ignatius can rely upon listeners who themselves share a relatively mar- 
ginal condition to recognize themselves in his own experiences of suffering. 


4 Bodies Making Place 


In several passages Ignatius places suffering front and center as the mark both 
of himself and of his listeners. He does so, of course, to stave off the influ- 
ence of what he evaluates as Docetic belief. But from a spatial perspective, 
he matches the urban empirical conditions of his listeners with an imaginary 
configuration of the audiences' world. The suffering of Jesus and his own suf- 
fering are a mirror to reflect to his audiences their own marginal conditions. 
“(T]he faithful in love bear the stamp of God the Father, through Jesus Christ, 
whose life is not in us unless we voluntarily choose to die into his suffering" 
(Magn. 5.1). The prophets “lived in accordance with Christ Jesus" and hence 
"they were persecuted” (Magn. 8.2). The Trallians are “at peace in the flesh 
and spirit through the suffering of Jesus Christ" (Trall. 1.0). Ignatius greets the 
Smyrnaeans (Smyrn. 12.2) "individually and collectively, in the name of Jesus 
Christ and in his flesh and blood, his suffering and resurrection (which is both 
physical and spiritual..." By contrast, Ignatius’ opponents are "atheists"—if 
they confessed rightly “they would appear as branches of the cross" (Trall. 11.1). 
Here there is no need to think that these communities are themselves suffering 
religious persecution; the language of suffering is rather at home in a world of 
subsistence living and hardship. In the perceived-conceived-lived trialectics, 
practices constitute both perception and conceived space and vice versa. 


31 For this demographic make-up and the significance of the labor metaphors in 
1 Thessalonians see Néstor O. Míguez, The Practice of Hope: Ideology and Intention in 
1 Thessalonians (Paul in Critical Contexts; trans. Aquíles Martinez; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2012), 56-71. 
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The Ignatian use of the preposition “in/év” in Trall. 1.0 (cited above) is sig- 
nificant from a spatial perspective. Ignatius is especially fond of references to 
being ëv Xptot® 'Incoó or equivalent constructions (Eph. 1.1; 3.1, 2; 8.2; 10.3; 12.2; 
Magn. 1.0; 6.2; 10.2; Trall. 1.1; 9.2; 134, 2; Rom. 1.1; Phld. 1.0; 10.1, 2). He celebrates 
the Smyrnaeans for being "firmly established in love in the blood of Christ 
[NSpacuevous ev ayarın Ev TH ainarı Xptotod]” (Smyrn. 13). "Let us be found in 
Christ Jesus," he exhorts the Ephesians (111), where he uses the prepositional 
phrase "in Christ" to describe the identity of believers. Here Ignatius reveals 
himself to be most Pauline. Over fifty years ago Rudolf Bultmann recognized 
this in an insightful essay.?? Bultmann interpreted Ignatius' use of the formula 
existentially as a reference to the dynamic identity of the even-now not yet of 
Pauline eschatology. The temporal signification is of course present in Paul. 
But more critical are the locative dimensions of the phrase. To be in Christ, 
especially for Ignatius, expresses a spatial identity as much as it does a tem- 
poral one. This makes the phrase "in Christ" function both in an adverbial and 
physical sense. Thus, like Paul, when Ignatius refers to the members of the 
churches as “members” of Christ (Eph. 4.2; Trall. n.u; Smyrn. 1.2), he has a literal 
body in mind that inhabits time and space. 

It is here where Casey's insight of how bodies "making place" offers illu- 
mination in a spatial consideration of Ignatius' thought. The suffering body 
makes space and confers upon it legitimate place. Indeed, it is from the per- 
spective of the suffering body that the world is constructed around it. This 
proves the reference point for spatial identity and social and cultural location 
for Ignatius. He makes a chief argument for the true suffering of Jesus in the 
crucifixion by linking them with his own suffering: "For if these things were 
done by our Lord in appearance only, then I am in chains in appearance only. 
Why, moreover, have I surrendered myself to death, to fire, to sword, to beasts? 
But in any case, ‘near the sword’ means ‘near to God’; ‘with the beasts’ means 
‘with God’” (Smyrn. 4.2). Here Ignatius, however, does not mean only him, but 
all those who are united together in the body and blood of Jesus, who together 
then make up the suffering body of Jesus in the world. “[L]et us be eager imita- 
tors of the Lord, to see who can be the more wronged, who the more cheated, 
who the more rejected, in order that no weed of the devil may be found among 
you... Let us be found in Christ Jesus, which leads to true life" (Eph. 10.3; 11.1). 
So there is a “perfect union of flesh and spirit that comes from Jesus Christ” 
(Magn. 1.2) that cannot exist unless one voluntarily chooses “to die into his 
suffering” (5.1). Ignatius describes strength in faith as the flesh of the Lord and 


32 Rudolf Bultmann, “Ignatius and Paul,” in Existence and Faith (ed. Rudolf Bultmann; trans. 
by Schubert M. Ogden; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1960), 267-277. 
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love as the blood of Jesus Christ (Trall. 8.1). Taken together, Ignatius' suffering 
body, the suffering of the Christ-followers in the churches he addresses, as well 
as the suffering of Jesus. make place and constitute the place for right gather- 
ing and worship. 

The absence of this suffering body erases ecclesial place and literally 
replaces it with an inhuman, infernal, and deathly location: "[T]heir [the 
Docetists'] fate will be determined by what they think: they will become dis- 
embodied and demonic” (Smyrn. 2.1). Anyone who denies him “is clothed in a 
corpse” (Smyrn. 5.2). Those he rejects as docetic he accuses of having “no con- 
cern for love, none for the widow, none for the orphan, none for the oppressed, 
none for the prisoner or the one released, none for the hungry or thirsty" 
(Smyrn. 6.2; see also Ign. Pol. 43, 3, where he presents a positive formulation 
in a revised Household Code). Such rhetorically charged accusations are spa- 
tially constitutive; Ignatius assigns his opponents a Thirdspace of their own. 
The Smyrnaean passage goes on to describe the Eucharist as "the flesh of our 
savior Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins and which the Father by his 
goodness raised up.” Space here is bodily constituted by fleshliness in suffering 
and in solidarity with the needy. Ignatius' strategy to exclude his opponents to 
an outside phantom space without concern for the needy is a means to strip 
them of legitimate place and practice. Their disembodied Christ reflects their 
lack of physical concern for others, in illegitimate meetings places. This is a 
kind of negative trialectics of perceived, conceived, and lived space that is a 
rhetorically charged means of reinforcing Ignatius' own points of view. 

Ignatius of course moves beyond Paul when he links location in Christ with 
his exhortations to remain in unity with the bishop, elders and deacons of local 
communities. For Ignatius, the ecclesial place that the suffering body makes 
manifest is recognized in those leaders who confess the incarnation rightly. 
Here bishops, bodily, also make place through their association with the body 
of Jesus and their location in his body, in Christ. “For Jesus Christ, our insepa- 
rable life, is the mind of the Father, just as the bishops appointed through- 
out the world are the in the mind of Christ [£v Tuoo Xpiotoö voy etciv]” 
(Eph. 3.2), Ignatius writes, extending the locative body metaphor and again 
echoing Paul (e.g., Phld. 2.5), albeit with different vocabulary. Ignatius greets 
and celebrates the church via the bishop and co-leaders of the community 
(Eph. 13, 3; 24; Magn. 2.1; 6.1; Trall. 11). For Ignatius, body and space are con- 
joined in the bishops, presbyters and deacons who together confess the physi- 
cal suffering of Jesus since they show themselves to be members of the body of 
the true church. The leaders then function as a metonym for the community 
embodied in space and time through being placed as members of Christ's suf- 
fering corporeality. 
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The modest settings of urban identities, probably in marginalized social loca- 
tions like those shared by most of the inhabitants of Paul's churches were 
found, accords well with the language of suffering, rejection of the world, and 
being close to the suffering of Christ. More surprising is the prevalence of civic 
language in Ignatius' letters. Indeed, the Middle Recension is suffused with 
commonplaces and vocabulary drawn from the ideals of civic life and the cel- 
ebrations of the rightly functioning political order. It is here that Soja's under- 
standing of Thirdspace proves most useful. Again, Soja identifies Thirdspace as 
“an-Other way of understanding and acting to change the spatiality of human 
life, a distinct mode of critical spatial awareness that is appropriate to the new 
scope and significance being brought about in the rebalanced trialectics of 
spatiality-historicality-sociality.”?? We can already see that there is a striking 
trialectics of spatiality-historicality-sociality as Ignatius promotes an under- 
standing of the church and the ecclesial assemblies its leaders represent as 
located in the crucified and suffering and raised body of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Thus does he make being hated by the world and suffering the site of a new 
form of time and space, of imagination, and action. In this aspect, he is per- 
haps second only to Paul in the theological capacity to mark out and arrange 
a surprising array of social possibility on the terrain of urban marginalization. 
We should expect that like Paul's listeners, Ignatius’ message found a ready 
audience amongst those who heard suffering championed so dramatically and 
paradoxically. 

Ignatius creates a Thirdspace by wedding the language of civic harmony 
and social cohesion with the suffering bodies of Jesus, himself, and the com- 
munities who confess Christ rightly. Of the rhetorical commonplaces most 
frequently presented in the civic discourse of Ignatius’ contemporaries are 
ones that promote and illustrate concord or homonoia. Homonoia/Concordia 
as a political ideal was everywhere visible in the social world of Ignatius of 
Antioch's addressees. Inscriptions celebrated the virtues of leading citizens 
as promoting the ideals of civic harmony; homonoia coins marking treaties 
that brought an end to rivalries between cities—many of them the very urban 
centers Ignatius names—were commonplace, as were statues taking the form 
well-proportioned, properly coiffed, correctly dressed members of the elite 
class, as well as the imperial family and its parvenus.?^ This already alerts us 
to a surprising innovation on the part of Ignatius, since it is not the beautiful 


33 Soja, Thirdspace, 10. 
34  Forsuch ideals in material culture, see Maier, Picturing Paul in Empire, 57-59. 
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but the suffering body that marks the site of such ideals. The result of this is 
the conferral of high sounding terms and civic ideals upon a most unlikely 
site: impoverished laborers invited to a vivid imagination of solidarity with the 
imperial convict Ignatius, as well as widows, orphans, oppressed, and those 
hungry or thirsty. This is a powerful instance of Thirdspace imagination. 
John-Paul Lotz and Allen Brent have dedicated excellent discussions to the 
prevalence of themes of concord in the Ignatian correspondence, although 
without the benefit of a spatial exploration. They have shown how the high fre- 
quency of terms and concepts associated with homonoia must be read against 
a larger urban and imperial backdrop that acclaimed the achievement of civic 
concord as a chief social good.?5 Coins, for example, issued by the same cities 
Ignatius addresses in his letters, to celebrate the end of rivalries through trea- 
ties, issued coins with homonoia imagery. Further, rhetors, like Dio of Prusa, 
who was sometimes delegated as an ambassador to urge the end of inter-urban 
conflict, dedicated speeches to the ideals of concord and peace. Ignatius' own 
homonoia language should be interpreted against this setting, even as he takes 
that language and develops it in new directions as a means of ecclesial control. 
The term ópovoia appears eight times in Ignatius’ letters to describe commu- 
nal ideals (Eph. 4.1, 2; 13.1; Magn. 6.1; 15.1; Trall. 12.2; Phld. Inscrp.; 1.2). The pic- 
tures of the church living peaceably and obediently with its bishop, elders, and 
deacons (whom Ignatius significantly always assumes functions as a unity) 
Ignatius draws from commonplaces found in the rhetorical presentations 
of concord or homonoia found in Dio of Prusa, Plutarch, and, later, Aristides: 
the ship (Smyrn. 11.3; Pol. 2.3), the choir or music (Eph. 4.1; Rom. 2.2; Phid.1.2), the 
army (Pol. 6.3), the body (Eph. 4.2; Trall. 11.2; 4.2; Smyrn. 1.2), the building/ 
temple (Eph. 5.2; 6.1; 9.1; 15.3; 16.1; Magn. 7.2; Trall. 7.2; Phld. 4.1).?° He draws 
indefatigably on cognates related to oneness (£voctc; Evörng; Evdetw—for exam- 
ple, Magn. 1.2; 13.2 Trall. 11.2; Phld. 4.1; Pol. 1.2; 5.2; Eph. 4.2; Phld. 2.2; Smyrn. 12.2; 
Pol. 81; Magn. 6.2; Smyrn. 3.3; Magn. 7.1, 2), and consistently deploys words 
with the ovy- prefix (see especially, Pol. 6.1; also, Eph. 13.1; 20.2; Magn. 4.1; 71-2). 


35 John-Paul Lotz, Ignatius and Concord: The Background and Use of the Language of Concord 
in the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch (Patristic Studies 8; New York: Peter Lang, 2007); 
Allen Brent, Ignatius of Antioch and the Second Sophistic: A Study of an Early Christian 
Transformation of Pagan Culture (STAC 36; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 254-311, which 
builds on Lotz. 

36 For parallels in Dio, Plutarch, and Aristides see Harry O. Maier, “The Politics and Rhetoric 
of Discord and Concord in Ignatius and Paul,’ in Trajectories Through the New Testament 
and the Apostolic Fathers (eds. Andrew Gregory and C.M. Tuckett; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 307-324. 
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On the other side, he employs commonplace language in the representa- 
tion of civic faction—é£ptc; ueptouóç; alpeoıs; ayllew (Eph. 8.1; Phld. 8.2; Phld. 2.1; 
3.1; 7.2; $myrn. 7.2; Magn. 6.2; Eph. 6.2; Trall. 6.1; Phld. 3.3). Ignatius’ enemies 
are always arrogant, argumentative, boastful, and divisive. Unlike the bishop 
who brings harmony through his controlled and studied orthodox speech, 
those Ignatius opposes bring rancor through their heretical babble.?? He thus 
assigns them to a negative space that erodes civic goods and ideals. Again, as 
in the case of the representation of the Docetists without concern for wid- 
ows, orphans, and the suffering, he furnishes a negative trialectics of space by 
invoking behaviors the show social chaos and strife. By contrast, the bishops 
display all the virtues outlined in the civic honorific culture of his day to cel- 
ebrate the ideal leader: moderation, piety, gentleness, self-control, generosity, 
and hospitality. The result is a portrait of an ideal community that achieves 
all the goods of a shared civic urban order, but realized in the meeting that 
harmoniously gathers around its bishop for a common meal and instruction. 

Allen Brent has related the presence of the language of homonoia and eris to 
Ignatius' larger imperial culture which was at home in speeches and epigraphy 
dedicated to ending inter-city rivalries as well as a means of expressing both 
independence from and integration with the Roman pax.?® In addition to this 
inter-urban and imperial backdrop, concord language also appears in associa- 
tion inscriptions and honorific monuments and thus reflects its importance 
in promoting social integration amongst the densely populated and ethnically 
diverse urban populations of first century imperial cities in Asia Minor.?? In 
the case of associations, dislocated people of the same ethnic origins found 
in such language a means to express, with a common set of metaphors and 
terms, a means of overarching integration into a larger urban order. Or, on 
the other hand, they discovered a shared social life in associations that over- 
came obstacles of differing ethnicity, social origins, and economic position.^? 
Its presence in Christian literature, association epigraphy, and civic oratory 
expresses well what Philip Harland describes as the vitality of early imperial 


37 Harry O. Maier “The Politics of the Silent Bishop: Silence and Persuasion in Ignatius of 
Antioch,” JTS 55 (2004): 503-519. 

38 Brent, Ignatius of Antioch and the Second Sophistic, 254-311, which builds on Lotz, Ignatius 
and Concord. 

39 For inscriptions and discussion, see Alicia Batten, "The Moral World of Greco-Roman 
Associations,” SR 36 (2007): 142; for monuments, Maier, Picturing Paul in Empire, 170-171. 

40 ` For integration of ethnic groups via associations, see Philip Harland, Dynamics of Identity 
in the World of the Early Christians (London: Continuum, 2009), 123-142. 
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civic life.“ Its appearance in Ignatius’ letters urges us to recognize the para- 
doxical aspects of a prisoner about to be executed in Rome who uses language 
at home in his civic world to promote ecclesial ideals. Surprisingly, the ideal 
vision of Christian community here does not speak of a religious phenomenon 
over against the urban life of the first-century, but rather, if unconsciously, fully 
participant in it. Again, Judith Perkins (to return to observations at the start of 
this essay) emphasizes that Ignatius erases one set of politics to create another. 
Buta more precise account would be to refer not to replacement, but of imagi- 
nation of prevailing civic ideals on other terms. Such a transposition in such a 
surprising register is exemplary of Thirdspace as “an-Other way of understand- 
ing and acting to change the spatiality of human life" (Soja). 

We can see the same phenomenon at work in Ignatius' use of sacrificial lan- 
guage. Here, again, Allen Brent has been groundbreaking in his recognition 
of Ignatius' language of procession and the presence of technical vocabulary 
associated with civic sacrifices, including those associated with mystery cults 
and the emperor worship.*? He likens the unity of communities Ignatius let- 
ters’ draw together to the ideals of Pan Hellenism promoted by Hadrian, 
in which, too, a translocal unity was promoted as central to an imperial 
imagination.’ Thus, Ignatius’ description of ý xa8oAua exxAnota (Smyrn. 8.2) 
confers upon these most unlikely assemblies an imperial spatiality and set 
of practices and identity. Homonoia/Concordia here rests upon proper sacri- 
fice, right liturgies, and exercise of virtues that bind believers together into an 
ecclesial unity and civic Thirdspace. Reinforcing such parallels is Ignatius' use 
of the language of diplomacy to describe both peace in Antioch that has ended 
some sort of division and to urge an embassy and the sending of an ambas- 
sador to celebrate the recovery of concord amongst the Christ-followers there 
(Phld. 10.1; 13.1; Smyrn. 11.2-3; Pol. 8.1, 2). In formulating his own journey as well 
as a journey to Antioch in such high-sounding political and religious terms, 
Ignatius again is creating a kind of space, here an imperial—even counter- 
imperial—space with its own religious imaginary and set of practices. Here 
is imperial space established by another means with another Lord at its center, 
the suffering, sacrificial Jesus of Nazareth to whom Ignatius' own suffering and 
those whom he represents as his allies attest. 


41 Philip Harland, Associations, Synagogues, and Congregations: Claiming a Place in Ancient 
Mediterranean Society (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2011), 89-114. 

42 Allen Brent, The Imperial Cult and the Development of Church Order (vcsup 45; Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 210-250. 

43 Brent, Ignatius of Antioch and the Second Sophistic, 296-308. 
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Ignatius offers a Thirdspace articulation of his urban ecclesiastical spaces 
where he links them with eucharistic assemblies gathered around confession 
of the physically crucified Jesus. Indeed, for Ignatius, union with the bishops, 
elders and deacons with the right Christological confession is the place where 
one finds all the desired goods of civic life. Ritual, following Jonathan Z. Smith, 
creates place and space.** In Ignatius’ case, it creates the place of harmonious 
community and cooperation idealized in political treatment of concord. Ritual 
must be combined with proper leadership, so that the church can only be 
where the bishop, the presbyters, and deacons are. Ignatius regularly links the 
bishop's presence in union with the presbyters and/or deacons with a meta- 
physical sacred space associated with God, Jesus, and sometimes the apostles 
joined together in harmony (Eph. 4.1-2; Magn. 2.1; 611-2; 7.1; 13.2; Trall. 24-3; 
3.1; 12.2; Phld. 3.2; Smyrn. 81-2). It has been argued that this reflects a platonic 
view of the earthly ecclesial order reflecting a heavenly one.^5 Considered from 
a social-geographical perspective of Thirdspace, however, the use of such cor- 
respondences has the effect of creating an imaginary utopian space out of the 
unlikely place of house or tenement social geography. Further, this becomes 
a form of subversive space inasmuch as Ignatius regularly returns the cor- 
respondence of earthly church and heavenly hierarchy back to the physical 
death of Jesus (PAld. 4.3; Smyrn. 7.1; see Eph. 5.2). The place where ritual is cen- 
tered in the confession of the physical crucifixion, suffering, and death of Jesus 
becomes for Ignatius the space for realizing political ideals of civic harmony 
and concord. Ignatius reinforces this conception by linking his own death with 
that of Jesus and his own suffering as a means for promoting concord amongst 
the Asia Minor churches (Eph. 3.2; 1.2; Magn. 1.2; Trall. 12.2; Smyrn. 12.2) and 
ultimately for restoring peace in the church in Antioch (Eph. 1.2; Rom. 9.1; Phld. 
10.1-2; Smyrn. 91-3). Thus crucifixion, imprisonment, and martyrdom are the 
places where concord is realized. This represents a dramatic appropriation of 
civic ideas and the reconfiguration of an urban imagination, including its most 
cherished ideas and goals. 


6 Vivid Speech, Living Spaces, and Social Memory 


What has been interpreted as evidence of Ignatius' pathology should rather be 
conceived as evidence of rhetorical skill through the use of vivid metaphor and 


44 Johnathan Z. Smith, To Take Place: Toward a Theory in Ritual (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992), 1-23. 
45 Henry Chadwick, “The Silence of Bishops in Ignatius,” HTR 43 (1950): 169-172. 
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language. Ancient rhetorical theorists like Quintilian theorized the importance 
of vivid and evocative speech as central to the task of persuasion.^9 Ekphrasis, 
the technical term for vivid description, is a term the Progymnasmata or 
ancient handbooks for instruction in rhetoric return to regularly to describe 
the way in which speakers present their topics of declamation before their 
listeners' eyes and thereby elicit emotional participation with the subject 
presented, thereby helping to gain assent. These handbooks are especially 
important for the rhetorical study of emergent Christian texts because they 
signify an entry-level instruction in rhetorical practice, amidst the demogra- 
phy that we can expect early Christian authors belonged to. The first-century 
author, Theon, offers an oft-repeated definition of ekphrasis as "descriptive lan- 
guage, bringing what is portrayed clearly [evapy&s] before the sight."^? He goes 
on to describe how ekphrasis appears in multiple contexts: "There is ekphrasis 
of persons and events and places and periods of time.” In a dedicated study, 
Ruth Webb reconstructs the ancient psychological theories that accompany 
the belief in the persuasive power of ekphrasis.*® Central to the psychology of 
ekphrasis in its ancient context is that vivid representations not depart very far 
from what a rhetor assumes the audience experiences. Social memory, in other 
words, joins rhetor and listeners in a shared meaning. 

“You are the highway of those who are being killed for God's sake" (Eph. 
12.1). Ignatius everywhere uses vivid speech. This is true whether he is describ- 
ing his death with the language this essay opened, or where he is representing 
ecclesial ideals drawn from a series of commonplaces at home in treatments 
of political concord. It is there also where he assaults his opponents with 
vivid vituperative speech. They are, for example, not simply opponents, they 
are “wild beasts. For they are mad dogs that bite by stealth; you must be on 
your guard against them, for their bite is hard to heal" (EpA. 7.1). Vivid speech 
places Ignatius' allies and opponents in space and time and confers upon them 
actions and motivations. In doing so, Ignatius not only creates space, he allows 
his listeners to see the places they inhabit and the behaviors they elicit through 
their various confessions and allegiances. Vivid speech brings into being a 
spatial trialectics of perception, imagination, and living. Ignatius skillfully 


46 Foran overview, with texts, see Maier, Picturing Paul in Empire, 28-31, where the method 
for reading ancient texts visually is also outlined. 

47 Theon, 7.118; George A. Kennedy, ed. Progymnasmata: Greek Textbooks of Prose 
Composition and Rhetoric (SBLWGRW; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 45. 

48 Ruth Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination, and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and 
Practice (Surrey: Ashgate Publishing, 2009), 87-130. 
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deploys graphic speech to recall the life and death of Jesus. His representation 
of the cosmic dimensions of the birth of Jesus in Eph. 19.1-3, for example, is 
an excellent example of ekphrastic speech to recall the birth of Jesus by offer- 
ing an imaginative means of listeners to make it appear before them. Ignatius 
skillfully unites his own death with that of Jesus so as to create a memory of 
Jesus' death and unite himself with it. When Ignatius uses his own chains as a 
proof of Jesus’ physical suffering and death and speaks of surrendering himself 
"to death, to fire, to sword, to beasts" (Smyrn. 4.2), he relies upon his listeners 
both to bring their own remembered experiences of the games at the arena 
to the battle he is about to face, and thus to see him die there. In addition to 
these, Ignatius would have shared with his listeners the daily experience of 
seeing imagery of suffering and cruelty in all forms, whether represented in 
household art, or depicted graphically in the street, at the theatre, or in the 
arena.^? When he describes himself as “a convict” (Trall. 3.3), or represents 
himself in chains (Eph. na; Trall. 12.2; Rom. 5.1; Phld. 7.2), he uses vivid images 
that prompt a host of visual associations connected with suffering and death, 
and thereby places his audiences in the realm of shared memory. From here 
it is a small step to make that experience itself a way of “seeing” the death of 
Jesus. The persuasion of his letter to the Romans depends upon this capac- 
ity of graphic speech wedded with experience to draw listeners into the arena 
and thereby create and then evoke memory of Jesus' own death and suffer- 
ing. Ignatius' letters create a shared memory of Jesus' death and then place his 
listeners within it. 

The preceding discussion, I hope, has gone some way toward demonstrating 
the promise of spatial analysis in the interpretation of emergent Christianity. 
To read Ignatius’ letters as taking up “an-Other way of understanding and act- 
ing to change the spatiality of human life" is to discover him inhabiting a civic 
world surrounded by celebrations of urban ideals and using vivid speech and a 
repertoire of political images terms to place his listeners, and to invite them to 
see, imagine, and live the world around them in a new and provocative ways. 


49 For the ubiquity of representation of cruelty and suffering in the visual world of the 
Roman Empire, Melissa Barden Dowling, Clemency and Cruelty in the Roman World (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2006), 226, 230-232, where there are also visual 
examples. For the various contexts, also with examples, in which art of combat was dis- 
played, especially baths and arenas, Steven L. Tuck, "Representations of Spectacle and 
Sport in Roman Art,” in A Companion to Sport and Spectacle in Greek and Roman Antiquity 
(eds. Paul Christesen and Donald G. Kyle; Blackwell Companions to the Ancient World; 
Oxford: Wiley Blackwell, 2013), 422—477. 
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In this regard, Ignatius reminds us of another follower of Jesus, who in his 
scholarship, his careful textual study, and his excellent study of the Apostolic 
Fathers, not the least of which is a fresh translation and critical text of their 
writings, has helped us to see the world in new ways and encouraged us on 
our own scholarly and Christian paths. To Michael W. Holmes these words are 
dedicated, with thanksgiving and gratitude. 


CHAPTER 24 


Living as a "Christian": Christian Ethos According 
to the Writings of Ignatius of Antioch 


1 


Tobias Nicklas 


Introduction 


What does it mean to be a “Christian”? What did it mean to act like a “Christian” 
in an early community founded by Paul or in a later community shaped by 


his thinking?! These sorts of questions are difficult to answer even today after 


nearly two millennia of Christianity, and must have been just as challenging 


for the first generations of “pagan Christians"—or perhaps it would be better 


to say “followers of Jesus from an uncircumcised background, whose pedigree 


meant they did not have to follow all the commandments of the Torah"? 


Paul tried to construct an “identity”? for the communities he founded 


by focusing on their relationships—relationships with the God of Israel, 


[9] 


Michael W. Holmes played an important role for me in my early career, starting to work 
together with me on shared projects when I was still an unknown post-doc. I have not only 
learned a great deal from his work, but admire his wonderful collegiality, his humour and 
fairness. Dear Michael, thank you very much—and ad multos annos. 

Regarding the influence of Pauline theology on Ignatius of Antioch see, for example, 
A. Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum: Das Bild des Apostels und die Rezeption der 
paulinischen Theologie in der frühchristlichen Literatur bis Marcion (BHT 58; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1979), 199-221; D.M. Reis, *Following in Paul's Footsteps: Mimesis and Power in 
Ignatius of Antioch," in Trajectories through the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers (eds. 
A. Gregory and C.M. Tuckett; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 287-305. 

I hesitate to use the term "Christian" for followers of Jesus in the first and second centuries, 
as these persons would not always have used that designation for themselves. It is first found 
in Acts and 1 Peter. Nevertheless, because Ignatius uses the term “Christianity” consciously, it 
makes sense in this context, even if one has to admit that the terms used by Ignatius may not 
have been the ones used by his opponents. 

In what follows I use the terms “identity,” “ethics” and “ethos” similarly to J.G. van der Watt, 
"Introduction," in Identity, Ethics, and Ethos in the New Testament (ed. J.G. van der Watt; 
BZNW 141; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006), v-ix. See esp. vi-vii, where he writes, "Identity relates 
to the question: "Who are you?' Identity refers to who is a person or persons (a community) 
regard themselves to be and why. A person's identity has a direct and determinative influence 
on what follows, namely ethics and ethos.... Ethics relates to the question: 'according to 
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with Jesus Christ, and with other members of the community, the "family" of 
brothers and sisters in Christ. While he did not totally abandon the Torah, he 
linked many of his ethical injunctions to these sorts of relationships.^ 

In the communities addressed by Ignatius of Antioch a few generations 
after Paul, the question of what it meant to be a "Christian" and what it meant 
to act like a "Christian" seems to have been just as urgent. Ignatius himself 
had begun to use (or had even coined) the term "Christianity" (Xpıotiavıcuög), 
which he employs in stark contrast to the terms “Judaism” and “Hellenism” 
(e.g., Magn. 10.1; Rom. 10.3; Phld. 6.1). Drawing a strict "borderline"? between 
Christianity and Judaism, Ignatius does not follow Paul in assigning the Torah 
a positive role in regulating a Christian's life. For Ignatius, all good things relate 
to Christ, and anything that does not relate to Christ—a category which for 
Ignatius includes the Torah as such—is worthless. But this creates a problem: 
if the Torah, the “fence” that had marked out Jewish identity, is no longer some- 
thing positive because Jewish and Christian identities now have to be sharply 
distinguished, new identity markers are needed. Shared beliefs can of course 
serve as identity markers, but a group ethos that distinguishes one group from 


which rules are you and your group acting and why?’ This is the ‘ought to’ or ‘should’ ques- 
tion. It is understood as the motivated 'rules/principles/basic exhortations/ethical pointers' 
presented in a particular document. ..—Ethos relates to the question: ‘how do you behave or 
what do you do?' This is a behavioural category. It focusses on the behavior of a group con- 
cretely expressing the above-mentioned rules (ethics) and thus functionally displaying their 
identity.” I should also add that "identity" should not be regarded as a stable, but rather as a 
dynamic concept, and that both insider and outsider perspectives are relevant. 

4 For more details see T. Nicklas and H. Schlógel, "Mission to the Gentiles, Construction of 
Christian Identity, and its Relation to Ethics according to Paul," in Sensitivity towards Outsiders: 
Exploring the Dynamic Relationship between Mission and Ethics in the New Testament and 
Early Christianity (eds. K. Kok et al.; wuNT 2/364; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 324-339. 

5 Regarding the idea that borderlines between Judaism and Christianity did not simply exist, 
but were actively constructed, see the fascinating book by D. Boyarin, Border Lines: The 
Partition of Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 2007). Regarding 
relationships between Jews and Christians in the communities addressed by Ignatius, see 
T. Nicklas, Jews and Christians? Second Century "Christian" Perspectives on the “Parting of the 
Ways" (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 3-10. 

6 For Ignatius, some commandments of the Torah (e.g., Sabbath observance) actually func- 
tion negatively to show that a person is living according to Judaism and not according to 
Christianity. 
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another is also needed, and thus a special group ethics—or at least an implied 
ethical framework—has to be developed.’ 

In his writings, Ignatius is clearly addressing communities in which differ- 
ent persons had addressed this need for identity markers and group ethics in 
different ways: some seem to have been still following the Torah—Ignatius 
describes this as “living according to Judaism" (e.g., Magn. 8.1; 9.1; 10.3; Phld. 
6.1)—while others seem to have developed a *Docetic" Christology (e.g., Trall. 
9-10). In Ignatius’ eyes, neither of these groups was properly living according 
to “Christianity.”® In his epistles, Ignatius shows concern for the lack of unity 
relating to these different ideas of Christian identity, and in an attempt to 
salvage such a unity he tries to enforce what he regards as the only proper 
Christian way of life. This leads to my own question: how does Ignatius' 
attempt to propagate one particular conception of "Christianity"—as opposed 
to other conceptions of "Christianity" or what he regards as "Judaism" and 
*Hellenism"— contribute to his development of a “Christian” ethics? 

Surprisingly, the question of Ignatius' ethics has not been a major issue in 
recent studies of Ignatius' work. The only study of substance is Hermut Lóhr's 
recent introduction to Ignatius' writings, in which he suggests that the most 
important things that can be said are that Ignatius' ethics are framed around 
important virtues—most prominently "love" and “faith’—and that it is teleo- 
logically structured.? I will assess his views later on. 

In this essay I will not be able to discuss every aspect of Ignatius' ethics and 
its relationship to the construction of a "Christian" identity, but will only offer 
an initial sketch. Nor will I be able to discuss the authenticity of the so-called 


7 Ignatius’ writings contain very little explicit ethical reflection, but much that can be called 
"implicit ethics" as described by R. Zimmermann, "Pluralistische Ethikbegründung und 
Normenanalyse im Horizont einer 'impliziten Ethik’ frühchristlicher Schriften,’ in Ethische 
Normen des frühen Christentums. Gut —Leben—Leib—Tugend. Kontexte und Normen neutes- 
tamentlicher Ethik / Contexts and Norms of New Testament Ethics (eds. F.W. Horn, U. Volp, and 
R. Zimmermann; WUNT 313; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 3-27. 

8 Regarding Ignatius’ different opponents in different communities, see, e.g., the overviews 
given by P. Foster, "The Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch," in The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
(ed. P. Foster; London: T&T Clark, 2007), 81-107, esp. 89-93 (the classical view); and (a slightly 
different view) M. Myllykoski, "Wild Beasts and Rabid Dogs: The Riddle of the Heretics in the 
Letters of Ignatius,” in The Formation of the Early Church (ed. J. Ädna; wuNr 183; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 341-378. A new investigation into Ignatius’ so-called *docetic" oppo- 
nents is currently being conducted by Ines Luthe, KU Leuven. 

9 See H. Lohr, “Die Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochien, in Die Apostolischen Väter. Eine 
Einleitung (ed. W. Pratscher; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2009), 104-29, esp. 125-26. 
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“middle recension” of Ignatius’ epistles, which has been a matter of contro- 
versy for several decades, with no clear consensus in sight.!° In what follows, 
I will treat the Ignatian letters of the middle recension as authentic, hoping 
that my primarily literary and theological argument will not become 
totally worthless if the texts turn out to be second century pseudepigrapha. 
Furthermore, although it is clear that Ignatius takes note of the differing situ- 
ations of the various communities to which he writes,! due to the limitations 
of space I will treat the letters as a “unity,” presupposing that a more or less 
unified (implicit) "ethical framework" lies behind them. 


2 Identity Markers for a Proper "Christian" Life 


2.1 Relationship with Christ 

Throughout Ignatius’ letters, one observes an emphasis on believers’ rela- 
tionship with Christ: according to Ignatius, a proper relationship with Christ 
is essential for the life and unity of Christian communities. This idea, which 
sounds very Pauline, is expressed by Ignatius in several different ways. He says 
that believers do everything ëv ’mooö Xpiot@ (Eph. 8.1; cf. Eph. 1.2), and that 
they are found ëv Xpiot@ Ingo (Eph. 111), a state “which leads to true life."? 
He says that they should live “in Jesus Christ" (Eph. 20.2), and, according to 
Pol. 8.3, that the community should remain “in our God Jesus Christ,” “in the 
unity and care of God" (ëv évotytt 0200 xai éntoxonf]). The question of how 
the preposition &v should be understood in these statements is difficult. 
Because Ignatius understands the church to be “the body of Christ" (e.g., 


10 Foran overview of the discussion, see Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers in English 
(3rd ed: Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 90—92; Lohr, "Die Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochien,” 
107; and A. Brent, Ignatius of Antioch. A Martyr Bishop and the Origins of Episcopacy 
(London: Continuum, 2007), 95-143. The latter scholars favor the text's authenticity. For 
the opposite view, see, e.g., Th. Lechner, Ignatius adversus Valentinianos? Chronologische 
und theologiegeschichtliche Studien zu den Briefen des Ignatius von Antiochien (VCSup 47; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999). 

11 Very clear in this regard is M. Isacson, To Each their Own Letter: Structure, Themes and 
Rhetorical Strategies in the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch (ConBNT 42; Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 2004). His approach goes too far for my purposes here, however, and one always 
wonders how deeply Ignatius was actually involved in the communities' real problems. 

12 Unless otherwise indicated, all English translations come from Holmes, Apostolic Fathers. 

13  Onlgnatius' Christology, see H. Paulsen, Studien zur Theologie des Ignatius von Antiochien 
(Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1978), 169-187; and, more recently, Foster, “The 
Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch,” 98-100. 
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Eph. 4.2; Trall. 1.2; Smyrn. 1.2; 11.2),!4 the possibility cannot be ruled out that £v, 
in some of these cases, has a concrete and perhaps even spatial—or at least 
functional —meaning (see, e.g., Eph. 20.2 and the Eucharistic language used in 
that context). Nevertheless, it is also clear that Ignatius, unlike Paul, tends to 
use phrases like the above simply as a set way of speaking without any particu- 
larly deep meaning. 

In Ignatius' writings, the relationship between believers and Christ can 
also be described in other ways. According to Ignatius, the community’s faith 
and love should be directed “toward Christ" as the ultimate goal (¿àv c&Aeí(cg 
eis "Incoóv Xptorov Zoe thy niot xod THY ërëm: Eph. 14.1). In Magn. 9.2, the 
community cannot live without him (xwpis adtod). In Trall. 7.1, they “cling 
inseparably to Jesus Christ.” As disciples of Christ they should live according 
to Christianity (Magn. 10.1). 

Because this being “in Christ" shapes believers’ existence, it is ethically 
relevant—that is, it has consequences for their behavior. According to 
Magn. 6.2, for example, the Magnesians should always (Sta navtös) love each 
other “in Jesus Christ,’ by which he probably means, “because of their rela- 
tionship with Jesus Christ.” According to Rom. 8.1, furthermore, where Ignatius 
reflects on his own future martyrdom, a believer’s relationship with Christ 
means that he or she is no longer “to live according to human standards” (cf. 
Trall. 2.1). For Ignatius himself, this even means choosing martyrdom and long- 
ing for his own death (Rom. 7.1). And in Phld. 8.2 Ignatius asks the community 
to act “according to the teaching of Christ,” which almost sounds like a practi- 
cal norm, although hardly a concrete one. Ignatius is referring to distancing 
oneself from the teaching of the “archives” which may mean the command- 
ments of the Torah.!5 

While Ignatius' description of a person's relationship with Christ sometimes 
evokes a mystical union—at least when he talks about his own martyrdom— 
and in other places sounds like a formula without deeper meaning, at issue is 


14 Fora detailed discussion of Ignatius’ perspective on the church as “the body of Christ" (in 
relation to Pauline, deutero-Pauline and later concepts), see M. Walter, Gemeinde als Leib 
Christi. Untersuchungen zum Corpus Paulinum und zu den “Apostolischen Vätern” (NTOA 
49; Freiburg, CH: Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2001), 261-274. 

15 Commentators usually regard this a reference to the whole of what we would call the 
“Old Testament.” Since there is also a variant, tà dpyeta (“the ancients”), the meaning of 
the passage is not entirely clear. For an overview of the arguments, see M.W. Mitchell, “In 
the Footsteps of Paul: Scriptural and Apostolic Authority in Ignatius of Antioch,’ JEcs 14 
(2006): 27-45, esp. 36-40. 
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usually not the relationship between an individual believer and Christ,! but 
a relationship that is mediated via a bishop, who in many passages seems to 
represent Christ to the community.!” Because Ignatius does not attribute the 
same depth to the individual believer's relationship with Christ as does Paul in 
his writings, a mediator between Christ and believers is necessary. Some pas- 
sages in Ignatius’ letters (e.g., Trall. 7.1) simply draw a parallel between Christ 
and the bishop, but others go further. In Trall. 2.1, for example, Ignatius urges 
his addressees to be “subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ" (xà &riexóro 
bnotdconabe oc Ingo Xptot@), which means that they should “continue [their] 
current practice and do nothing without the bishop, but be subject also to the 
council of presbyters as to the apostles of Christ" (Trall. 2.2). Phid. 3.2 is even 
clearer: "All those who belong to God and Jesus Christ are with the bishop" (Soot 
yap 908 ciow xal’Inood Xpiotob, obtot petà tod šzmtoxómou eictv). In the latter pas- 
sage, the believers’ relationship with God and Christ is expressed via giov + 
possessive genitive, while their relationship with the bishop is expressed via 
metá + genitive.!® The differing constructions imply that the community does 
not belong to the bishop in the same way that it belongs to Christ. Nevertheless, 
the statement as a whole also indicates that a proper relationship with Christ 
always involves a proper relationship with the bishop (see also Phld. 7.1).1? 


2.2 Mimesis?9 
Among the authentic letters of Paul, it is mainly Philippians that substantively 
develops the idea of the mimesis of Christ, where the concept relates to the 


16 The only instance in which an individual believer is in view is when Ignatius speaks about 
his own relationship with Christ. 

17 In his important monograph, Ignatius of Antioch and the Second Sophistic. A Study of 
Early Christian Transformation of Pagan Culture (STAC 36; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 
Allen Brent connects Ignatius' idea of the bishop to the Second Sophistic movement of 
the second century. According to Brent, even Ignatius’ self-designation deopöpog relates to 
this idea (see 41-120 and 319). 

18 Ignatius’ understanding of the relationship between “the church" and the people whom 
he no longer considers members of the community is interesting. W.R. Schoedel, Ignatius 
of Antioch: A Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1985), 198, writes that according to Ignatius, "There was no real ‘division’ in 
Philadelphia after all..., rather only a filtering out' of alien elements." 

19 The latter idea also has ethical consequences, as illustrated in Trall. 13.2, where Ignatius 
writes that the community should be "subject to the bishop as to the commandment" 
(ÜNOTATTÖNEVOL TH ÈTIOXÓTW WS TH EvroAfj). 

20 According to Reis, “Following Paul's Footsteps,’ 287-305, esp. 293, “Ethical mimesis, well 
known in Greek philosophical circles, refers to the imitation of a revered figure's dress, 
mannerisms, and practices by followers who seek to be like their teacher" 
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mimesis of the apostle,?! and is closely connected to his discussions of suf- 
fering and unity.22 In Ignatius’ epistles, on the other hand, “mimesis” is a cen- 
tral motif. Ignatius sometimes speaks of himself as imitating “Paul,” as in Eph. 
12.2, where he hopes that by accepting martyrdom he will be “found in [Paul's] 
footsteps.”?3 Yet, Ignatius also invokes the concept of the mimesis of Christ or 
the mimesis of God, the most dramatic example of which can be found in Rom. 
6.3, where Ignatius describes his own suffering and future martyrdom as a very 
special and clear example of mimesis: he wants to be “an imitator of the suf- 
fering of my God” (uipythy elvaı tod zäfoue tod 0go0 pov, Rom. 6.3). In the latter 
case, Ignatius is simultaneously making an ethical argument about how to live 
(and die) properly in imitation of Christ’s own passion, and also justifying his 
own longing for martyrdom, which seems to have been a disputed issue, given 
his plea to the Romans not to try to rescue him from death (e.g., Rom. 2.1). 

In other passages, Ignatius invokes “mimesis” in a more prosaic manner. 
According to Eph. 13, for instance, as utumrei 000 the Ephesians have fulfilled 
their task in a perfect manner (the same expression is used in Trall. 1.2).?* The 
meaning of the latter passage is not entirely clear. W.R. Schoedel writes: 
"The context suggests that here 'God' refers to Christ. In any event, Ignatius 
thinks of the affection displayed by the Ephesians for him as an imitation of 
God's love manifested in the incarnation (cf. Eph. 5.1-2 et al.).75 In other pas- 
sages, it is Christ who serves as an example: Eph. 10 suggests that although the 
community may consider the “rest of humankind” to be brothers (Eph. 10.1), 
they should still “be eager to be imitators of the Lord" (Eph. 10.3: puntat xvptov; 
cf. Trall. 2.1; Magn. 10.1; Smyrn. 4.2) and thus distinguishable from the rest of 
society. 


21 For a recent discussion of the problem, see P. Wick, “‘Ahmt Christus mit mir zusam- 
men nach!’ (Phil 3,17): Imitatio Pauli und Imitatio Christi im Philipperbrief” in Der 
Philipperbrief des Paulus in der hellenistisch-rémischen Welt (eds. J. Frey, B. Schliesser, and 
V. Niederhofer; wuNT; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming 2015); for a broader dis- 
cussion of the topic, see E.A. Castelli, Imitating Paul: A Discourse over Power (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 1991). 

22 See Reis, “Following Paul’s Footsteps,” 289. 

23 This is a central point in the argument of Reis, “Following in Paul's Footsteps,” 295, who 
writes “The parallel circumstances surrounding the lives of Ignatius and Paul seem to 
have a deep impression on the bishop both were church leaders working in the same 
community; both composed letters to churches within Asia Minor that emphasized simi- 
lar theological themes; both were condemned for their work and sentenced to death; and 
both journeyed to Rome to experience this martyrdom. In a broad sense, then, it may be 
said that Ignatius ‘imitated’ Paul through the fulfilment of this journey.” 

24 Dueto space limitations I cannot discuss the Eucharistic language in detail. 

25 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 41. 
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As already remarked, God/Christ is not the only object of pios mentioned 
by Ignatius. Since mimesis of God/Christ might seem too ambitious for the 
common believer, Ignatius also suggests imitating mediator figures, espe- 
cially the bishop. According to Trall. 3.1, this is possible because the bishop is 
a “model of the father" (övra túnov toô natpóç).26 According to Smyrn. 8.1, the 
act of following him—or of following presbyters and deacons— can indicate 
respect for God's commands.?? 


2.3 "Mind" 
C.W. Strüder has shown in an important monograph on Paul that the concept 
of voie Xpıotoö (1 Cor 2:16) is important for Paul's decision-making processes 
and for the identity and decision-making processes of the Corinthian commu- 
nity. Although Paul's reference to voös Xpıotoö at 1 Cor 2 at first seems isolated, 
Strüder argues that Paul also invokes "the mind of Christ" elsewhere as a guid- 
ing principle (e.g., Phil 1-2; Rom 15; 2 Cor 10-13).28 

As far as I can tell, Ignatius never speaks about voüc Xptctod,?9 but in sev- 
eral passages he uses comparable terminology in close connection with ethi- 
cal commands. Thus, in Eph. 3.2, Ignatius admonishes the community, “Run 
together in harmony with the mind of God (ovvrpexnte TH yvmpy tod 9<0d). 
For Jesus Christ, our inseparable life, is the mind of the Father (tod natpös ñ 
Yvoyr), just as the bishops appointed throughout the world are in the mind 
of Christ (£v Inooö Xpıotoö yvayn elotv)." According to G.W.H. Lampe's Patristic 
Greek Lexicon (PGL), the term yvwpy was used in this period to designate con- 


u DÉI 


cepts including “mind,” “opinion,” “view,” “doctrine,” “will” (Lampe's preference 


for this passage), “decision,” “judgment” and (rarely) “advice.’3° W.R. Schoedel 
translates yvwpy in Eph. 3.2 as “purpose,” while Lindemann/Paulsen’s German 
translation, “Sinn,” comes close to Holmes’ understanding (as expressed in 


the above translation), and also resembles the first sense ascribed to the word 


26 Regarding the term rüncog in Ignatius and the idea that a priest is a túnoç of the God he 
venerates, see Brent, Ignatius and the Second Sophistic, 121-229. 

27 In one instance, the idea of pıynoiç extends even beyond mimesis of leaders. In fact, 
everybody can be a model for others, as we see in Smyrn. 12.1, which describes Burrhus’ 
behavior as a “model of service of God.” 

28 See C.W. Strüder, Paulus und die Gesinnung Christi. Identität und Entscheidungsfindung 
aus der Mitte von 1Kor 1-4 (BETL 190; Leuven: Peeters, 2005). 

29 The passage that comes closest is Magn. 7.1, where Ignatius exhorts the community to be 
of “one mind” (eis voc) during its gatherings. 

30 See Pct, ad loc. 
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in Bauers Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament.*! If one understands yvolm in 
Eph. 3.2 as “mind,” one is led to a conclusion similar to that of Striider when 
he discusses Paul’s ethical reasoning. Ignatius seems to be suggesting that 
believers should have a certain “mindset” or “mentality” that accords with the 
“mind” of the Father and guides them both in their ethical reasoning and in 
their struggle for unity. 

Yet, what does it mean to say that “Jesus Christ... is the mind of the Father"? 
Does this mean that the Father’s mind is (in its fullest sense) expressed in Jesus 
Christ??? Or does Ignatius want to indicate that although bishops “throughout 
the world” show their unity by being “in the mind of Christ,” their relationship 
with Christ is actually more distant than Christ’s relationship with God (since 
God can be called “the mind of Christ,’ while bishops are only “in the mind 
of Christ")? But perhaps one should not press Ignatius’ logic too far.?? In any 
case, he communicates that members of the Church “throughout the world,’ 
by virtue of being in the same yvwpy, are connected in a mediated manner 
(mediated by bishops) with the Father Himself. 

Shortly after the above passage, the importance of the “bishop’s mind" (tod 
&ntoxónov yvwpy) is stressed again, and in a similar manner: 


Eph.3.2 ovvtpexnte TH Yvoyy Tod 0600 
Eph. 4.1  mTpémet dulv ovvtpéyet CH Tod &rioxónou yvayn 


Here Ignatius indicates that because Christ is the Father's mind and the bish- 
ops are “in Christ's mind,’ it is fitting for the community to “run together in 
harmony with the bishop" (Eph. 4.1). Whereas for Paul the community is “the 
body of Christ" (1 Cor 10:17; 12:12-31a; Rom 12:4-5) and it is Christ who functions 
as the foundation for the community’s unity, a few generations later Ignatius 
introduces a new—although related—foundation for Christian unity, and 
indeed one that reflects his own struggles for unity and authority. For Ignatius, 


31 See Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 48; A. Lindemann and H. Paulsen, Die Apostolischen 
Väter. Griechisch-deutsche Parallelausgabe (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 181; and 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ad loc. 

32 See Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 50: “At most the designation of Christ as the ‘pur- 
pose’... of the Father, like the designation as ‘word’ (Magn. 8.2) and ‘mouth’ (Rom. 8.2) is 
an image that expresses the revelatory function of Christ and that as such is linked with 
his historical appearance.” 

33 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 49, writes, “...the command to adhere to the bishop is 
based on the exhortation to imitate Christ as Christ imitated the Father. The thought is 
that the people are to obey the bishop as Christ obeyed the Father. ... [T]he words set out 
a hierarchical pattern in which the people are related to Christ as Christ is to the Father.” 
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the foundation for Christian unity is the world-wide body of bishops repre- 
sented by the individual bishop in each particular community. As for Paul, 
the *mind of Christ" plays an important role for Ignatius, but for the common 
believer, Christ's “mind” is mediated by the bishop—and by the presbyters 
who are connected to him “as strings to a lyre” (Eph. 4.1)—rather than being 
directly accessible.3^ 

Unfortunately, limits of space preclude discussing other interesting, ethi- 
cally related topics in Ignatius' letters, such as his idea of living "in accordance 
with the truth" (Eph. 6.2), his suggestion that the Ephesians should live as if 
the Lord lived within them (Eph. 14.3), his description of justice as being ful- 
filled by Christ (Smyrn. 11), his concept of sanctification (see the prescripts 
to Rom. and Smyrn.),?9 and the eschatological dimension of his ethics (eg. 
Magn. 5.1 and Trall. 5.2). I will only briefly mention the idea of “conscience.” 


2.4 Good Conscience 

In discussions of Paul's ethics, conscience is sometimes overemphasized, 
although in the Nachgeschichte his idea—that within every human being 
there is a divine voice or “conscience” that functions like the Torah, directly 
revealing to each individual the will of God—acquired incredible theologi- 
cal significance?" Ignatius’ references to human conscience are even less 
frequent than those of Paul. Does the lack of emphasis on "conscience" in 


34 Although Eph. 3-4 is the most important text for understanding how Ignatius employs 
the concept of the “mind of God/Christ/bishop," this concept also appears elsewhere in 
his letters. In Phid. 1.2 he describes the Philadelphians’ bishop as “attuned to the com- 
mandments as a harp to its strings” and says that the bishop is to be praised for thv cic 
060v adtod yvoumv, which I—differing from Michael Holmes—would translate, “his mind 
which is directed towards God” This bishop's yvwpy can in turn be observed in his virtues: 
"his steadfast character and his lack of anger" (Phld. 1.2; cf. Pol. 1.1). 

35 Regarding the motif of God's schekhina in the community, as it is found in ancient 
Christian ethical discourse, see T. Nicklas, “Altkirchliche Diskurse um das ‘Wohnen 
Gottes," in Das Geheimnis der Gegenwart Gottes. Zur Schechina-Vorstellung in Judentum 
und Christentum (eds. B. Janowski and E.E. Popkes; wUNT 318; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2014), 305-324, esp. 321-323. It does not seem to play a major role in Ignatius' thinking, 
however. 

36  Thisisa key concept in Paul's letters, as H. Stettler, Heiligung bei Paulus: Ein Beitrag aus 
biblisch-theologischer Sicht (WUNT 2/368; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), has shown, 
and it is sometimes used as a criterion in his ethical discourse. See Nicklas and Schlógel, 
“Mission to the Gentiles,” 332—334. 

37 On Paul's view of the human conscience, see, e.g., the overview of U. Wilckens, Der Brief 
an die Römer (Röm 1-5) (EKKNT 6/1: Zurich— Benziger; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 
1987), 138-139. 
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Ignatius’ letters relate to the fact that “conscience” for Paul had been based 
on a certain direct and close relationship between God and human beings, 
which in Ignatius’ thinking is essentially reserved for the bishop? One cannot 
be sure, as the evidence from Ignatius’ letters is simply too meager. There are 
only three references: According to Magn. 4, those who “do everything with- 
out" their bishop seem not to be “acting in good conscience" (ebovvelöyton). 
Almost the same point is made in Trall. 7.2, where we hear that a person who 
does “anything” apart from the bishop, presbyters and deacons “does not have 
a clean conscience" (ov xa8apdg otw TH ovvetdycet). And according to Phld. 6.3, 
Ignatius himself has a “good conscience" (edovvelönrtög lut &v duty) with respect 
to the community of Philadelphia. 


3 Identity Markers and Their Relation to Ethics 


Alongside the aspects of Christian identity and ethos discussed above, Ignatius 
also issues concrete demands—sometimes formulated as norms—for the 
development of special virtues. In many cases they are related to the “markers” 
discussed above. 


3.1 Faith and Love 

While Ignatius never explicitly mentions the Pauline triad of “faith, love and 
hope, the combination “faith and love" seems to be central for his under- 
standing of the Christian way of life.?? In Eph. 11 he describes the commu- 
nity as being of “righteous nature" and “characterized by faith and love in 
Christ Jesus.” “Faith and love" are similarly connected with Christ in Eph. 14.1, 
according to which "faith and love" should be directed towards Jesus Christ. 
In the latter context, the twin virtues are characterized as doyy Cof] xai Téo, 
a phrase usually translated, “the beginning and the end of life,’4° but which 
could also be rendered, “the beginning and the goal of life.” The idea seems to 


38 The most relevant book on this topic is still T. Sóding, Die Trias Glaube, Hoffnung, Liebe 
bei Paulus. Eine exegetische Studie (SBS 150; Stuttgart: Bibelwerk, 1992). The triad is men- 
tioned in 1 Cor, where it plays a major role. The whole book of 1 Thess, which is probably 
Paul's earliest writing, can be structured around the ideas of faith, love and hope. 

39  Thecombination "love and hope" is found at Eph. 211 (where Ignatius expresses his love 
for Polycarp) and at Magn. 7. In many Christian writings after the end of the first cen- 
tury CE, the concept of Christian “hope” recedes, and other concepts like “patience” and 
"endurance" become more prominent. 

40 Besides Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 100, see also Lindemann and Paulsen, Apostolische 
Väter, 187. 
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be that "love" is the ultimate téAo¢ or “goal” (see Eph. 14.1). The following sen- 
tence, which says that “the two, when they exist in unity, are God,” is difficult to 
interpret,*! but again the general idea seems clear: the community's mimesis 
of God/Christ (see Eph. 1.1) comes to fullest expression in its “faith and love,” 
and therefore "everything else that contributes to excellence follows from 
them" (Eph. 141). The same idea is discussed more broadly in Eph. 14.2: "love 
and faith" preclude sin and hate, and the believers' relationship with Christ 
is made visible in “their actions.” Eph. 14.1-2 thus demonstrates how Ignatius’ 
fundamental understanding of “Christian identity,” as being centered around a 
relationship with Christ and the mimesis of God, entails, in practical terms, the 
cultivation of “faith and love.” These virtues represent the standard by which 
all other actions are judged, and in turn—and indeed in an almost circular 
fashion—they function as a sign of the believer's Christian identity. 

A similar connection between “faith and love” and a distinctly Christian 
identity is made in Magn. 5.2, where Ignatius juxtaposes the faithful and the 
unfaithful (d&totot/mtotot), describing the latter as those who “bear the stamp 
of this world” and the former as those who bear “the stamp of God.” The words 
Eu ayam appear in the same sentence, but it is not entirely clear how they 
function. Does the text speak of people who are “faithful in love,” or of “faith- 
ful" people who bear the stamp of God “in love"? Regardless, it is clear that for 
Ignatius "faith and love" distinguish believers from the rest of society, making 
them part of an elite “elect” who bear the “stamp of God.” 

Just as Ignatius’ own faith and love are directed towards Jesus Christ 
(Eph. 20.1), he considers the sole foundation of community unity to be “one 
faith and one Jesus Christ" Likewise, according to Trall. 81, the community 
should be a new creation “in faith and love" (avaxtycacde), virtues which are 
characterized here as “the flesh of the Lord” and “the blood of Jesus Christ." 
In the latter passage, Christian identity, which entails being “created anew,’4? 


41 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 76, writes, "Ignatius connects faith and love directly with 
God... The peculiar statement has often been pressed to demonstrate the virtual iden- 
tification by Ignatius of God and unity. But Ignatius is given to compressed forms of 
speech... and is capable of expressing himself more normally elsewhere when he says 
that "where there is division and anger, God does not dwell' (Phd. 8.1). What Ignatius is 
saying, then, is that where faith and love are joined...in perfect unity, God is present.” 

42 The idea of “new creation,” which is highly important in Paul's thinking, does not play 
a major role in Ignatius' thought. Regarding Paul's ideas, see S. Vollenweider, Freiheit 
als neue Schópfung: Eine Untersuchung zur Eleutheria bei Paulus und in seiner Umwelt 
(FRLANT 147; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989), and T.R. Jackson, New Creation 
in Paul's Letters: A Study of the Historical and Social Setting of a Pauline Concept (WUNT 
2/272; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010). 
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if the Greek avaxtycacbe*? is original, is connected very closely to the Eucharist, 
the parts of which not only correspond to, but actually consist of “faith 
and love.’ 

Although some occurrences of “faith and love” in Ignatius’ writings are 
rather formulaic—e.g., in the prescripts of Rom. (“faith in and love for Jesus 
Christ, our God") and Smyrn. (the community is "filled with faith and love"); 
in PAld. 9.2 (“if you believe with love"); in Smyrn. 13.2 (being “firmly grounded 
in faith and love")—one final passage worth attention is his announcement in 
Smyrn. 6.1-2 that “faith and love are everything,” and that even angels and heav- 
enly beings who lack it will be judged, “if they do not believe in the blood of 
Christ.’ This idea seems to echo Pauline passages like 1 Cor 13 and Gal 1 (but see 
Trall. 5.2). From the context it is clear that Ignatius fears that people from the 
Smyrnean community may be “deceived” by an (unknown) opponent, thus, 
the language of "faith and love" occurs in a context where a boundary is being 
drawn: we are the ones who (should) have "faith and love,” Ignatius says, which 
bind us together and "are everything." As long as we have these virtues, we face 
no danger from those outside. 

While the combination "faith and love" is found only in a few places in the 
Ignatian corpus, passages where Ignatius speaks about just "love" abound. 
“Love” is described as being xat& deöv (Magn. 1.1: “according to God”**), a state- 
ment that shows how closely "love" relates to the mimesis of God/Christ in 
Ignatius' thought. Other passages speak about Ignatius' love of Christ (Rom. 
7.2), his love for a community (Eph. 3.2; Trall. 3.3; Phld. 5.2; Smyrn. 4.1) or theirs 
for him (Trall. 12.3; Rom. 1.2; Smyrn. 9.2), Polycarp's love (Pol. 1.2; 2.3: “love 
for Ignatius’ chains"), God's and/or Christ's love (Trall. 6.1; Phld. 1.1; Pol. 5.2), 
“mutual love" (Magn. 6.2: “in Christ love one another always"; Trall. 1311-2: love 
command + the Smyrneans' and Ephesians’ love for the Trallians; Rom. 9a: the 
Romans’ love for the church of Syria; Phld. 11.2: the Troas community's love for 
the Philadelphians; Smyrn. 12.1: the Troas community’s love for the Smyrneans), 
love for special persons (Eph. 213: love for Polycarp; Rom. 10.1: love for Crocus), 
dangers that a person's love might face (Phid. 6.2), and the idea that a spe- 
cial person can be an “example” of a community’s or a person's love (e.g., Eph. 
2.1, according to which Crocus is an example of the Ephesians’ love, allowing 
Ignatius to see the whole community with the eyes of love; Trall. 3.2). A special 
case is Phld. 5.2 (cf. Phld. 9.2), where we read about love for the prophets, who 


43 The textual transmission of davaxnoaode is insecure. Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 110, trans- 
lates this, *and regain your strength." 

44 Ignatius addresses the community “in the faith of Jesus Christ," because of their “well- 
ordered love according to God” Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, 103, has “toward God." 
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also believed in Christ, according to Ignatius, and are therefore connected to 
the community of the faithful. Smyrn. 7.1 also connects present love and future 
resurrection, while Pol. 5.1 speaks about Christian brothers' loving their wives 
“as the Lord loves the church.’ 

Even without analysing each of these references to "love" in detail, itis clear 
that Ignatius imagines a network of mutual love that includes love between 
community members and between the community and God/Christ, while 
entailing a boundary between the community and the world 28 “Love” (together 
with faith) creates harmony and unity (Eph. 4.1: “harmonious love"; see also the 
list in Phld. 11.2), the principle of which is Christ (Magn. 6.2; Magn. 7; Phld. 
5.2), who "firmly establishes" the community through his blood (Smyrn. 1.1), 
and who is connected to the bishop and to the council of presbyters (the latter 
can be compared to a chorus; see Eph. 43; Rom. 2.2). 


3.2 Other Virtues and Vices 

The centrality of faith and love in Ignatius’ understanding of Christian virtues 
does not preclude his occasionally mentioning other virtues, or contrasting vir- 
tues with vices. For instance, according to Eph. 3.1 becoming a disciple involves 
special training “in faith, instruction, endurance and patience.” Interestingly, 
the virtue which Ignatius mentions most often—apart from love—is “gentle- 
ness,” which according to Eph. 10.2 is the appropriate response to other peoples’ 
anger (cf. Trall. 3.2; 81), and which is sometimes connected to humbleness 
(Eph. 10.2). "Moderation" (PAld. 1.2) and “chastity” (Pol. 5.1) are also mentioned, 
but what is most uniquely Ignatian is the idea of respect for the bishop (Eph. 
6.1; Magn. 3.1), which as we have seen relates to the idea that the bishop is 
the visible foundation for the community’s unity. Meanwhile, vices like “arro- 
gance" (Eph. 5.3), “hypocrisy” (Magn. 3.2) and “malevolence” (Rom. 7.2) should 
be avoided. 


3.3 “Good Works” 

Although Ignatius sharply distinguishes between Jewish and Christian 
ways of life, and although the Torah plays no role in his Christian ethos, he 
still talks about (good) works—while rarely specifying precisely what those 


45 This resembles aspects of Pauline argumentation, although Paul regularly uses “family” 
imagery (see, for example, Phlm). In the Pastorals the image of a “House of God” (with all 
its hierarchical elements) dominates. See K. Zamfir, “Is the ekklesia a Household (of God)? 
Reassessing the Notion of olxog 0:00 in 1 Tim 3.15,” NTS 60 (2014): 511-528. Since Ignatius’ 
view of the church is even more hierarchical than that of the Pastorals, the Pauline imag- 
ery no longer serves. 
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works entail.*6 Again, Eph. 4.2 is a key text, where Ignatius says that “doing 
good works" (ed npdooew) demonstrate that people are members of God's 
son. According to other passages, the community's good works serve to teach 
other people, i.e., outsiders, what constitutes correct behavior (Eph. 10.1). In 
this sense, good works distinguish the community from the outside world, 
while also attracting outsiders to the community. Finally, *doing" the "things of 
unbelief” (np&cost ... xà tig dmtotias) is contrasted with “doing” the “things of 
belief" (xà ths niotews) (Eph. 8.2). 

The community's “deeds” also have a certain “goal” (Magn. 5.1: tEXos): “death 
and life,’ an expression reminiscent of the idea mentioned above that "love" 
is the ultimate goal of life (Eph. 141). Another example of the connection 
between “good deeds" and eschatological reward is found in Pol. 6.2, which 
describes the community's deeds as “deposits, in order that you may eventu- 
ally receive the savings that you are due” 

Although the connection between "deeds" and "love" in Ignatius' thought is 
clear, it is astonishing that he never concretely describes what he understands 
(good) "deeds" to entail.*? Do Ignatius' addressees already know what these 
"good deeds" are? Or is the whole argument simply a piece of rhetoric? These 
alternatives may not be mutually exclusive. While Ignatius certainly seems to 
presuppose that his addressees have some idea of what "good" and “not good" 
entail, one suspects that many non-Christians would probably have had simi- 
lar ideas on the matter, and that Ignatius' use of the term "good deeds" thus 
constructs a somewhat artificial boundar 29 


46 Avery good discussion of “being good" and "doing good works" in ancient literature is pro- 
vided by R. Zimmermann, "Das 'Gute' als ethische Norm in Antike und Christentum. Gut, 
Güter, Güterabwägung in philosophischen und christlichen Ethiken," in Ethische Normen 
des frühen Christentums. Gut—Leben—Leib—Tugend. Kontexte und Normen neutesta- 
mentlicher Ethik / Contexts and Norms of New Testament Ethics (eds. F.W. Horn, U. Volp, 
and R. Zimmermann; WUNT 313; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 53-60. In contrast to the 
texts Zimmermann cites, Ignatius does not spend time discussing the relative importance 
of various good works. 

47 The imagery is military. For further discussion (and parallels) see Schoedel, Ignatius of 
Antioch, 275. 

48 Trall. 8.2 might be a counter-example. In that passage Ignatius’ invitation to “love and 
faith” (8.1) is connected with the order, “Let none of you hold a grudge against his neigh- 
bor,’ quite a weak form of the biblical command to love one's neighbor. 

49 This does not mean that ancient Christian ethics were never distinctive, but that specific 
distinctives are not explicitly discussed in Ignatius’ writings. 
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3.4 Legal Terminology 

A similar conclusion might be drawn about Ignatius' use of legal terminol- 
ogy. In Ignatius’ theology, which is centered on the crucified and risen Christ,5° 
the Torah of Moses seems to be replaced by “the law of Jesus Christ.” The first 
known occurrence of the latter expression, which is not found anywhere in 
the New Testament, is in Magn. 2, the very letter where Ignatius most sharply 
distinguishes between "Judaism" and "Christianity" According to Magn. 8-9, 
being a Christian means no longer living *according to ancient practices" such 
as "keeping the Sabbath" (Magn. 9). 

Although “the law of Jesus Christ" is paralleled with “the grace of God" in 
Magn. 2, its precise meaning is never specified in Ignatius' letters. Does it sim- 
ply refer to the command to love God and the neighbor? The only other pas- 
sage in Ignatius’ letters where we read about the “law of Christ" (Rom. prescr.) 
is not very illuminating—the phrase appears in a list of attributes designed to 
demonstrate the praiseworthiness of the church in Rome. In the same con- 
text Ignatius also mentions “every commandment” of Christ, a phrase whose 
meaning is again ambiguous, although the general import is clear: following 
every commandment of Christ will cause the community to be unified. 

In Ignatius’ thought, the relationship between "Christ's law,’ "God's com- 
mandments,” and the concrete behavior of members of the community is 
similar to the mimesis chain described above. According to Trall. 13.2 (where 
mutual love is expressly commanded), being "subject to the bishop" is equiva- 
lent to being subject to the “commandment,” and in Smyrn. 8.1 the chain is 
even more explicitly expressed: "You must follow the bishop as Jesus Christ 
followed the Father, and follow the council of presbyters as you would the 
apostles; respect the deacons as the commandment of God.” In the latter pas- 
sage Jesus’ relationship with the Father, the community’s relationship with the 
apostles, and their respect for God's commands all serve as examples for how 
the bishop, presbyters, and deacons should be followed. The point of the argu- 
ment is clear: the bishop, presbyters, and deacons guarantee the unity of the 
community. 


50 Regarding Ignatius’ theology of the cross, see T. Nicklas, “Leid, Kreuz und Kreuzesnachfolge 
bei Ignatius von Antiochien, in Gelitten—Gestorben—Auferstanden: Passions- und 
Ostertraditionen im antiken Christentum (eds. T. Nicklas, J. Verheyden, and A. Merkt; 
WUNT 2/273; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 277-298. 
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The rhetorical nature of Ignatius arguments means that one can do little 
more than trace a few contours of “an implied ethical system."?! in his writings. 
Hermut Lóhr is certainly correct that "love" and "faith" are central for Ignatius' 
ethics. Other virtues are mentioned here and there, but their concrete role in 
Ignatius’ thought is unclear. But are his ethics teleologically structured, as Lóhr 
has suggested? I hesitate to agree. In my opinion, Ignatius' letters lack suffi- 
cient ethical argument and are too rhetorically motivated to allow the struc- 
ture of his ethics to be determined. 

In his program for promoting "Christian" identity, Ignatius of Antioch does 
not provide a decisive list of specific norms that distinguish a "Christian" ethos, 
nor is that his main concern in writing. His discussion of proper Christian 
behavior comes in the context of attention to two closely related problems: his 
concern for unity within Christian communities (Phld. is perhaps the clearest 
example of this: see Phld. 2.1-2; 31—2; 4; 5.1; 7.2; 8.1; 11.2; etc.), and his attempt 
to construct one proper Christian identity by drawing boundaries that exclude 
“others,” including non-Christians, Christians too close to what Ignatius calls 
"Judaism," and Christians who do not share his precise doctrine of salvation. 
According to Ignatius, the fundamental basis for Christian unity is the com- 
munity's relationship with the crucified and risen Christ (and God, his Father), 
an idea he expresses through formulations such as “being in Christ" and “being 
on the way toward Christ," and also by invoking the idea of mimesis—most 
concretely the mimesis of Christ's suffering—and the idea of orienting one's 
“mind” toward the “mind” of God or Christ.52 Compared to Paul's writings, 
many of Ignatius’ “in Christ" remarks sound rather formulaic, and, perhaps 
because Ignatius writes at a period when apostles and eyewitnesses are no lon- 
ger around, he describes this unifying relationship with Christ/God as being 
mediated by the bishop (and in connection with the bishop, presbyters, and 
deacons). The bishop represents Christ in the community and without him 
nothing can be done. The fact that Ignatius’ writings do not reference the 
Pauline concept of human conscience as a voice of God (mediating directly 
between God and human beings) may reflect similar concerns: the community 
needs to have a relationship with Christ/God, but for ordinary believers this 
relationship is indirect, mediated by the bishop. 


51 See Zimmermann, “Pluralistische Ethikbegriindung.” 
52 Meanwhile, the Torah—the “fence” often used to construct the Jewish community’s dis- 
tinct identity in other texts—is not significant for Ignatius. 
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While there are unique aspects to Ignatius' understanding of Christian iden- 
tity and Christian ethos—such as his argument about orientation toward the 
bishop—the virtues he mentions (and the few formulations of norms con- 
nected to them) are anything but original. For Ignatius, Christian identity is 
characterized by "faith and love,” and in his struggle to promote unity he refers 
to a network of love relationships. He also describes Christians as being dis- 
tinguished from outsiders by virtue of “good works,’ which sometimes have 
a didactic function. Ignatius never clearly specifies what “good works” entail, 
however, nor does he explain how they differ from the behavior of outsiders. 
Given this lack of specificity, Ignatius’ talk of “love” and “good deeds” seems to 
be more rhetorical rather than paraenetically or ethically oriented. Ignatius dis- 
tinguishes between a proper Christian ethos and the ethos of the wider world 
in only a few concrete ways: he urges his addressees to follow and imitate the 
bishop, who in turn imitates Christ/God; he advocates suffering like Christ suf- 
fered, at least for special cases like his own; and he discourages his addressees 
from observing certain Torah commands, such as Sabbath observance. 

When Ignatius, however, claims that “faith and love” and special virtues 
only have their home in real Christian communities, and when he claims that 
unity with the bishop is required for unity with Christ and God, he is merely 
constructing “artificial” boundaries. Even if he may have really believed that 
“faith” and “love” have only their home in a real Christian community bound to 
the bishop, his views certainly would not have been shared by his opponents,?? 
who could have claimed similar things for themselves and their communities.5+ 


53 I have suggested elsewhere that the Ascension of Isaiah may provide an outsider's per- 
spective on Ignatian Christianity, polemicizing against the emerging church hierarchy 
and its alleged lack of spirit. See T. Nicklas, “A Church Without Spirit? Pneumatology in 
the Writings of Ignatius of Antioch,” in The Holy Spirit and the Church (eds. K.-W. Niebuhr, 
Chr. Karakolis, and P. Dragutinovic; wUNT; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming 2015). 

54 Iam indebted to Dr. Julia Snyder, who corrected my English and whose stimulating criti- 
cism helped a lot to improve the overall argument of this essay. 


CHAPTER 25 


Scripture and Christology in the Preaching of Peter 
(Kerygma Petri) 


Wilhelm Pratscher 


1 Introductory Questions 


A number of documents of the New Testament and of early Christianity were 
written in the name of Peter by Jewish, gnostic, and orthodox Christians. One 
of the least known but not least interesting of these scriptures is the so-called 
Kerygma Petri. It has survived only in a few fragments and, because of this cir- 
cumstance in particular, this document raises a wide range of questions about 
its literary, historical, and theological classification. The first part of this paper 
offers a short survey of the fragments available in order to get a better impres- 
sion of the Kerygma Petri. Part 2 will analyze the last two of the verified ten 
fragments! in greater detail. 


1 The numbering of the fragments from 1-10 (parallel texts are differentiated by letters: a.b.c) 
can be found (among others) in three great books: E. von Dobschütz, Das Kerygma Petri: 
Kritisch untersucht (rU nh; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893); J.R. Reagan, The Preaching of Peter: The 
Beginning of Christian Apologetic (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1923); M. Cambe, Kerygma 
Petri: Textus et Commentarius (CCSA 15; Turnhout: Brepols, 2003). The counting from 1-10 
can also be found in E. Preuschen, Antilegomena: Die Reste der außerkanonischen Evangelien 
und urchristlichen Überlieferungen (2nd ed.; Gießen: Alfred Töpelmann, 1905); M.G. Mara, 
“Il Kerygma Petrou,” sMSR 38 (1967): 314-342; J.C. Fredouille, "Le Kerygma Petrou dans le 
contexte apologétique du 11° siècle,” in Quaerite faciem eius semper: Studien zu den geistesge- 
schichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen Antike und Christentum: Dankesgabe für Alfred Dihle 
zum 85. Geburtstag aus dem Heidelberger "Kirchenváterkolloquium" (eds. A. Jórdens et al.; 
Hamburg: J. Kovac, 2008), 52-64. Other numbering systems (of the same 10 fragments) vary 
between 4 and 12. Some authors argue the case for 4 fragments, among them E. Klostermann, 
"Reste des Kerygma Petri,” Apocrypha 1: Reste des Petrusevangeliums, der Petrusapokalypse 
und des Kerygma Petri (KIT 3; new ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933), 13-16; W. Schneemelcher, “Das 
Kerygma Petri,’ in Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung 11: Apostolisches, 
Apokalypsen und Verwandtes (6th ed.; ed. W. Schneemelcher, Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 
34-41. H. Paulsen, “Das Kerygma Petri und die urchristliche Apologetik," zKG 88 (1977): 1-37, 
repr. in Zur Literatur und Geschichte des frühen Christentums: Gesammelte Aufsätze (ed. U.E. 
Eisen; WUNT 99; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 173-209, also argues for 4 fragments, but 
in another sequence. Some authors structure the Kerygma Petri in 5 fragments (concerning 
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1.1 Testimony of the Fragments (Including the Introductions of Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen) 

The verified fragments can be found in texts of Clement of Alexandria and 

Origen, as both of them explicitly mention the Kerygma Petri. 


Fr. ıa,b,c Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1 29.182.3; Clement of Alex- 
andria, Strom. 11 15.68.2; Clement of Alexandria, Ecl. 58 
Jesus as Nomos and Logos 
Fr. 2a Clement of Alexandria, Strom.v1 5.39.1-3 
Monotheism, God's creation, divine attributes 
Fr. 2b Clement of Alexandria, Strom.v1 7.58.1 
Monotheism, God's creation 
Fr. 3a Clement of Alexandria, Strom vi 5.39.4-40.2 
Worship of God by the Greeks 
Fr. 3b Origen, Comm,Jo. XIII 17.104 
Worship of God by the Greeks, Question of the Authenticity of 
the Kerygma Petri 
Fr. 4a Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v1 5.41.1-3 
Worship of God by the Jews 
Fr. 4b Origen, Comm,Jo.X111 17.104 
Worship of God by the Jews 


Fr. 5 Clement of Alexandria, Strom.v1 5.41.4-6 
Worship of God by the Christians 
Fr. 6 Clement of Alexandria, Strom.v1 5.43.3 


Repentance in Israel and forgiving of the sins, Christian mis- 
sion in the Gentile world after 12 years, Ministry of the Apostles 


in Israel 
Fr. 7 Clement of Alexandria, Strom.v1 48.1-2 

Choosing of the 12, Christian mission in the Gentile world 
Fr. 8 Clement of Alexandria, Strom.v1 48.6 


Forgiveness of sins 


the verified fragments): B.D. Ehrman, Lost Scriptures: Books that did not make it into the New 
Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 236-238; idem, The New Testament and 
other Early Christian Writings: A Reader (2nd ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 365- 
367; and J.K. Elliott, “The Preaching of Peter,” in The Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection 
of Apocryphal Christian Literature in an English Translation (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 20-24. 
A structure of 12 fragments is favoured by K. Berger and C. Nord, “Kerygma Petri,” in Das Neue 
Testament und frühchristliche Schriften übersetzt und kommentiert (Frankfurt/Leipzig: Insel, 
2005), 974-977- 
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Fro | Clement of Alexandria, Strom vi 15.128.1-2 
Testimony in the Scripture in the form of allegories, riddles and 
clear words about Christological topics (in the form of a Creed: 
coming, death, crucifixion, suffering caused by Jews, resurrec- 
tion, ascension to heaven) leads the way to faith 

Ern Clement of Alexandria, Strom vi 15.128.3 
The Scripture as a witness of God's action 


In addition to these fragments, there are more which are either probably or at 
least possibly part of the Kerygma Petri? but they lack the exact identification 
as parts of this document. Instead, they are called Doctrina Petri (Origen, Princ. 
Praef. 8) or diSacxaAta Tletpov (Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 17.5; cf. Ep. 20; John of 
Damascus, Sacra Parallela).? A connection with the Kerygma Petri of Clement 
of Alexandria cannot be excluded, but considering the titles of the texts, the 
connection is improbable.^ 


1.2 Title 

In fragments 1a and 7, Clement of Alexandria calls the text a sermon of Peter 
(Khpvypa Iletpov/ Kerygma Petri); the same is true for Origen in fragments 
3b.4. In addition to this, fragments (Fr.) 1b.c.2a.9 report what Peter had said, 
reported (Fr. 6), added (Fr.4a.5), or written (Fr. 2b), or what was said (Fr. 8). 
Both Clement and Origen know the title of the text. But it remains unclear 
whether the title implies that Peter was the author of the text, or that the text is 


2 Cf the neat compilation in Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 80; and Schneemelcher, “Kerygma 
Petri,” 37f. 

3 See entries by Karl Holl in Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur (eds. O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack; TU 20; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901), 233. 

4 The topics are the denial of the opinion that Jesus is a bodiless spirit (Origen), a struggling 
souls closeness to God (Gregory of Nazianzus), forgiveness of sins, and wealth (John of 
Damascus). As we only know some fragments of the Kerygma Petri, we cannot say for sure, 
whether these texts are part of it. What we can say is that apart from the forgiveness of sins 
these texts have nothing in common. While earlier scholars—e.g., T. Zahn, Geschichte des 
Neutestamentlichen Kanons: Urkunden und Belege zum ersten und dritten Band,1 (Erlangen/ 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1890), 829; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur 1: 
Vom Ausgang des apostolischen Zeitalters bis zum Ende des zweiten Jahrhunderts (2nd ed.; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1913), 548-tended to allocate these texts to the Kerygma Petri, later scholars 
were— quite rightly— reluctant: cf. Schneemelcher, "Kerygma Petri,” 37. Dobschiitz, Kerygma 
Petri, 15, had already expressed the opinion that only the fragments of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen could be seen as verified parts of the Kerygma Petri, although he had also argued 
in favour of leaving the question of their affiliation open. 
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only a reproduction of the sermons of the apostle.5 It is certainly possible that 
Peter was seen as the author of the Kerygma Petri.® But there is no certain proof 
for this claim.’ As pseudepigraphical literature was quite common at the time 
the Kerygma Petri surfaced, and as the text was handed down to the next gen- 
erations in a written form, it seems quite obvious that Clement saw Peter as the 
author of the Kerygma Petri. As soon as the text entered circulation and was 
quoted, readers and audiences obviously did not hesitate to assume that Peter 
himself speaks in the text. This is by all means true for Clement of Alexandria, 
who never doubts the authenticity of the Kerygma Petri—and herewith the 
authorship of Peter. The same is true for the Apology of Aristides, which con- 
tains clear references to the Kerygma Petri: he adopted it or at least shows a dis- 
tinct tradition-historical connection with the Kerygma Petri. Whereas Origen 
(Comm. Jo. 13.17.104) distances himself from the Kerygma Petri by leaving the 
question of whether it is “genuine/authentic or not, or whether it is a mixture 
of both" unanswered, Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 3.3.2) and Jerome (Vir. ill. 1) are con- 
vinced that it is not authentic. 


1.3 Topics and Structure 

Although the Kerygma Petri survived only in fragments, it discusses a num- 
ber of fundamental topics pertaining to early Christian theological history. In 
detail: 


Fr.1a,b,c are focussed on Christology. Christ is vóuoç and Aöyoc. The 
Christology is developed in connection with the specifically 
Johannine Logos-terminology and in relation to the Torah. 

Fr.2a,b speak of God. The creator and maintainer of the world is the 
only God. His existence is often described in a polarized form 
with a number of attributes, predominantly taken from nega- 
tive theology: He is the invisible, who sees everything; the 
inconceivable, who encompasses everything; the one without 
need, who is needed by everybody; the incomprehensible, the 
eternal, the un-created, who created everything through the 
Logos. Theology and Christology are intertwining here. 


5 A.Malherbe, "The Apostolic Theology of the Preaching of Peter,” ResQ 13 (1970): 207; Paulsen, 
“Kerygma Petri,” 180. 

6 Schneemelcher, "Kerygma Petri,” 35. 

7 Cf. Zahn, Geschichte, 825; Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 548. 
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Fr. 3a,b 


Fr. 4a,b 


Fr.5 


Fr. 6 


Fr.7 


Fr. 8 


Fr. 9 


Fr. 10 


repel the Worship of God by the Greeks by attacking the material- 
ization of the Divine in a number of animals and by explaining 
this phenomenon with the lack of knowledge of the true God. 
criticize the Worship of God by the Jews: although they claim to be 
the only ones, who know God, they lack the necessary under- 
standing due to the fact that they worship angels, archangels, 
months and moons and do not observe a number of festivals if 
the moon does not shine. 

represents the completion of Fr. 3.4.: The Christian Worship of 
God? is the true one. 

addresses the Forgiveness of Sins as a consequence of the return 
to the belief in God as preached by Jesus, as well as the Christian 
Mission in the Gentile world by the Apostles after twelve years of 
work in Israel. 

continues the topic of the universal Mission in the Gentile world 
by the Twelve, which leads people to salvation as a consequence 
of their belief in the one and only God proclaimed by Christ. 
Here the text offers an impressive view of Soteriology. 

discusses the Forgiveness of those sins, which have been commit- 
ted unknowingly, and which can be forgiven due to the true 
knowledge of God’s repentance. 

points to the Books of the Prophets, which refer to Christ in allego- 
ries and clear as well as enigmatic words: The coming of Christ, 
his death, the crucifixion, his suffering caused by Jews, his resur- 
rection and ascension to heaven are mentioned in the form of a 
Creed. The consequence of the right knowledge of the scriptures 
leads the way to faith. 

finally expresses the understanding that these events took place 
according to God's will, and consequently argues that we should 
fully trust the Scriptures. 


8 The controversial tpitov yévoc is not to be understood as “third group” (cf. e.g., Schneemelcher, 


"Kerygma Petri,’ 40, but as the “third form" of the worship of God. The text does not contain 


the nominative case, as Schneemelcher assumes, but the dative case, as recently identified 


correctly by M. Wolter, “Ein neues Geschlecht? Das frühe Christentum auf der Suche nach 


seiner Identität,’ in Ein neues Geschlecht? Entwicklung des frühchristlichen Selbstbewusstseins 


(ed. M. Lang; NTOA/SUNT 105; Góttingen/Bristol: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2014), 283n4. 
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All in all, a wide range of theological topics is discussed, which represent 
an intrinsic unity: as the right knowledge of the scriptures shows, the right 
knowledge of God? is enabled by Christ, and leads to the salvation of mankind, 
which was offered universally by the Christian mission in the Gentile world by 
the Twelve. Theology is surrounded by Christology, soteriology, ecclesiology, 
and ethics. Of course, the proper hermeneutical approach to the scriptures is 
necessary for the correct understanding. 

Due to the fact that only fragments have survived, it is not possible to 
define the structure of the whole Kerygma Petri° The fragments are quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria and Origen! and do not offer any information about 
the structure and the contents of the whole document. A more precise deter- 
mination in this respect is not possible. Nevertheless, the texts quoted cer- 
tainly had an important (maybe even a crucial) position in the complete text 
of the Kerygma Petri. 


1.4 Genre 

E. von Dobschiitz had identified the Kerygma Petri as a text on the cusp of 
the transition from ancient Christian to apologetic literature.!? This theory 
was and still is very popular? and can—all in all—be judged as correct. The 


9 H.J. Klauck, Apokryphe Apostelakten: Eine Einführung (Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 
2005), 121, correctly emphasizes the right worship of God as important topic of the 
Kerygma. 

10 The partly re-arrangement of the fragments (by maintaining the total number of 10) by 
Paulsen, "Kerygma Petri,” 179, is therefore unnecessary. 

11 As most of the quotations can be found in Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI 5.39-43, the 
context there is of special interest. Clement emphasizes (39.1) that even the most reliable 
Greeks would not recognize God properly, but only on the face of it. In 39.4, he admits 
that the outstanding Greeks worship the same God (i.e., the philosophically understood 
God), but without fully understanding him, like Jesus Christ did. For Clement it is a ques- 
tion of the right recognition of God, which—in his opinion—is only possible in connec- 
tion with Christ. 

12 Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 66. 

13 Cf. already A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 1: Die Entstehung des kirchlichen 
Dogmas (ath ed.; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftlich Buchgesellschaft, 1964), 241; furthermore, 
Malherbe, “Apostolic Theology,” 208; Paulsen, "Kerygma Petri,’ 205; W. Rordorf, “Christus 
als Logos und Nomos. Das Kerygma Petrou in seinem Verhältnis zu Justin,” in Kerygma 
und Logos: Beitrüge zu den geistesgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen Antike und 
Christentum: Carl Andresen zum 70. Geburtstag (ed. A.M. Ritter; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1979), 424-434; Schneemelcher, "Kerygma Petri,’ 36. Ehrman, Lost Scriptures, 
236 argues a bit too much, when considering, “that the book was one of the first 'apolo- 
gies’ for early Christianity, that is, a reasoned defense of the views of Christian(s) over 
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fragments discuss topics which were already of fundamental importance in 
the early Christian missionary message: Logos-Christology, monotheism, the 
imagination of God's creation, Christology in the form of a Creed, soteriology, 
and ethics. Thus, the topic of the identity of the new group gains particular 
importance. People start to define themselves as being different from the 
Greeks (Gentiles) and from the Jews by giving priority to their specific way of 
worshipping God (which is different from that of the Greeks and Jews), even 
before the idea of the Christians as a third group becomes obvious." But it is 
clear that those who worship Christ are on their way to becoming a distinct 
group. The reference to the scriptures of Israel is also of great importance (cf. 
below Part 2). The work of Jesus can only be fully understood in connection 
with the traditions of Israel./5 All this links the Kerygma Petri closely to other 
early Christian literature. The Kerygma Petri is characterized by the presenta- 
tion of fundamental Christian topics. It is not an apology in the sense of later 
apologies, as it does not address representatives of the Gentile world, but 
addresses Christians themselves. Christians emphasize their identity! by con- 
fronting their basic beliefs with Gentile and Jewish concepts. This, of course, 


against the attack of its cultured despises among both pagans and Jews.” According to 
H. Köster, Einführung in das Neue Testament im Rahmen der Religionsgeschichte und 
Kulturgeschichte der hellenistischen und rómischen Zeit (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1980), 600, 
"handelte es sich um eine Schrift apologetischen Charakters" (“the Kerygma Petri is an 
apologetic text"). 

14 ` Paulsen, “Kerygma Petri,’ 193 argues correctly, that this terminology leads to a de facto 
sociological identification, i.e., to an allocation of religious beliefs to certain people. Thus 
the tpttov yévoc does not directly indicate the third group of the later apologetic literature, 
but it already aims implicitly at this level of development. 

15  Incontrast to the Old Testament, scriptures from the New Testament are not quoted, 
and we also cannot find allusions to them—at any rate not in the fragments we know. 
This certainly has also to do with the assumed time of origin of the Kerygma Petri (cf. 1.6 
below). Therefore, it is hardly possible to construct a tradition history of the Kerygma 
Petri. It generally draws on the topics of early Christian resources, but we cannot identify 
a special attitude. Nevertheless, the title implies that Peter was highly estimated. But it 
seems that this has its roots in the formal importance of Peter in the early church and not 
in specific, theologically accentuated traditions related to Peter. The assumption that the 
Kerygma Petri might originally have been a supplement to the Gospel of Mark (contain- 
ing the traditions according to Peter) (Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 79f), seems to be a little 
bit far-fetched. 

16 Wolter, “Ein neues Geschlecht" 292, correctly hints at the Christian recipients as well as 
at the emphasis on the Christian identity in contrast to the Gentiles and Jews; cf. earlier: 
Paulsen, “Kerygma Petri,” 204; C. Moreschini and E. Norelli, Handbuch der antiken christli- 
chen Literatur (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2007), 98. 
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implies an interest in apologetics. If someone defines his own position in con- 
trast to the position of others, these other people are automatically assessed 
from a (more or less) great distance. Although apologetics, in the sense of an 
explicit and target-oriented examination of the dissociation of other attitudes 
of belief are not the central concern of the Kerygma Petri, we have to keep 
in mind that also Gentile and Jewish modes of behaviour are already clearly 
described in contrast to Christian modes of behaviour in the New Testament 
(especially impressive in Paul's Letter to the Romans). The bold and simple 
type of polemics definitely does not live up to the Gentile and Jewish under- 
standing of the belief in God.!? 


1.5 Reception 

From the perspective of tradition criticism, the Kerygma Petri addresses a 
number of common topics (e.g., Logos-Christology, imaginations of God, dis- 
tinction of the Christians from the Gentiles and the Jews, penitential system, 
references to the scriptures, etc.), but it is not possible to allocate the Kerygma 
Petri to specific former documents with any certainty. The same is true for the 
reception of the Kerygma Petri itself in the Christian literature that followed. 
We can only state for certain that the Kerygma Petri was used by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen (as well as by Herakleon). The appreciation of the 
Kerygma Petri by Clement and Herakleon (as well as the ambivalent attitude 
of Origen) makes it probable that other authors of the 2nd (and 3rd) centuries 
thought similarly. This seems to be true for Aristides, who elaborately polemi- 
cizes against the Gentiles and Jews (of course, in another way, cf. Apol. 117). 
But due to the broad tradition of the topic since Paul's Letter to the Romans 
(1-4) was written, it is not possible to ascertain whether or the degree to which 
Aristides might have been dependent upon the Kerygma Petri. The same is 
true for the Logos-doctrine and other topics. It seems highly probable that all 
the texts mentioned borrowed from well-known traditions. Therefore, a more 


17 This type of polemics does not take into consideration, that the Greeks (more precisely: 
the Egyptians) do not worship animals, but just consider them being representatives of 
divine powers. 

18 Cf.e.g., Harnack, Dogmengeschichte 1, 507; L. Goppelt, Christentum und Judentum im ersten 
und zweiten Jahrhundert: Ein Aufrif der Urgeschichte der Kirche (BFCT 2/55; Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1954), 220n4. More reluctant, A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius 11. Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius 1: Die 
Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irenäus (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897), 472: “wahrscheinlich”/ 
probable; Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 549m: "vielleicht" /possibly. 
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exact setting of the Kerygma Petri in the history of theology is not possible; this 
is further complicated by the fragmentary character of the text. 


1.6 Date 

Basically, the date of the Kerygma Petri must be located between the death of 
Peter (terminus a quo) and the use of the text by Herakleon, in conjunction 
with the probable time of its use by Aristides (terminus ad quem). Accordingly, 
the time of its origin is seen as relatively uncertain.!? Some scholars suggest 
a rather early date of origin in the first century;?? others speak vaguely of 
the second century?! More precise attempts at dating suggest the first half 
of the second century? the second quarter? the first third,?* or quarter?5 of 
the second century, some making even more precise statements about the 
date.2° Of course, we do not have enough information for such a precise 
dating. The only arguments which seem to be plausible are those based on the 


19  Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 67, 80-140, and then even more precise: “rund das erste Viertel 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts." Bardenhewer, Geschichte, 549: between the death of Peter and 
the mid-2nd century. 

20 Zahn, Geschichte 11, 831:90-100; Reagan, Preaching of Peter, 79: “in the reign of Nerva.” 

21 Cf. M. Fédou, Christianisme et Religions Paiennes dans le Contre Celse d'Origéne (ThH 81; 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1988), 373n163. C. Blanc, Origene: Commentaire sur Saint Jean 111: Texte 
Grec, Avant-Propos, Traduction et Notes (SC 222; Paris: Cerf, 1975), 287, only refers to the 
datings of Harnack, Dobschütz, Puech, Schneemelcher and Mara (“Il a éte daté du second 
siècle”). 

22 B.Altaner and A. Stuiber, Patrologie: Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenvater (Freiburg/ 
Basel/ Wien: Herder, 1993), 133; Elliott, “Preaching,” 20; W. Kinzig, Novitas Christiana: Die 
Idee des Fortschritts in der Alten Kirche bis Eusebius (FKDG 58; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1994), 144; Schneemelcher, “Kerygma Petri,” 35; M.C. Albl, “And Scripture Cannot 
be Broken”: The Form and Function of the Early Christian Testimonia Collections (NovTSup 
96; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 120; G. Rowekamp, “Petrus-Literatur,” Lexikon der antiken christli- 
chen Literatur (eds. S. Döpp and W. Geerlings; Freiburg: Herder, 2002), 566; Ehrman, Lost 
Scriptures, 236. 

23 Goppelt, Christentum, 236. 

24 E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (and ed.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1924), 144. 
A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius 1: Die Überlieferung und 
der Bestand der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893), 25, votes for 
the beginning or mid-2nd century; idem, Dogmengeschichte 1, 507: first decades of the 2nd 
century. 

25 Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 67; A. Puech, Les Apologistes Grecs de 11e siècle de Notre Ere 
(Paris: Hachette, 1912), 32; Malherbe, “Apostolic Theology,” 207. 

26 100-120: Paulsen, “Kerygma Petri,” 13; Moreschini/Norelli, Handbuch 98; 100-110: Cambe, 
Kerygma Petri, 383; beginning of 2nd century: Wolter, "Ein neues Geschlecht?" 282; 130 (?): 
W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity (and ed: Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989), 162. 
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content of the fragments?" as the first testimony only refers to the latest pos- 
sible date. Thus, the whole period from 80 to 150 has to be taken into account 
and cannot be excluded. The first decades of the second century seem never- 
theless to be most probable. 


1.7 Location 

Egypt is nearly always?? mentioned as the place where the text originates.?? 
The reasons for this argument are the use of the text by Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, as well as the description of the Gentile representation of God in 
animals. Although both considerations do not explicitly exclude other places 
of origin, they do make another provenance less probable. As Alexandria?? was 
especially important for the Egyptian literature of that time, it seems reason- 
able to expect that the Kerygma Petri originates from there, but there is no 
certain proof. 


2 Text, Translation and Commentary of the Fragments 9 and 10?! 


Fr. 10 begins in the Kerygma Petri shortly after the end of Fr. 9, as Clement of 
Alexandria reports in his introduction. Both fragments are closely related to 
each other and will therefore be interpreted together. 


27 Cf. especially Reagan, Preaching of Peter, 80: "Indeed it is difficult to place their contents 
later than 100 AD." 

28 Itis highly improbable, that the text was written in Greece (A. Hilgenfeld, “Rez. von 
E. v. Dobschütz, Das Kerygma Petri, 1893," ZWT 1 [1893]: 541) or in Antioch (M. Elze, 
Überlieferungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur Christologie der Ignatiusbriefe [Habili- 
tationsschrift; Tübingen: Eberhard-Karls-Universitat, 1963], 49ff; cf. Paulsen, "Kerygma 
Petri," 184). 

29 Just cf. A. Harnack, Geschichte 11/1, 473; Hennecke, Apokryphen, 144; and later Elliott, 
“Preaching,” 21; Schneemelcher, “Kerygma Petri,” 35; Altaner and Stuiber, Patrologie, 133; 
Kinzig, Novitas Christiana, 144; Moreschini and Norelli, Handbuch, 98. 

30 Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 73; Reagan, Preaching of Peter, 44; Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 383. 

31 The Greek text is quoted here according to Gcs. Clemens Alexandrinus 11 Stromata Buch I-VI 
(eds. O. Stáhlin, L. Früchtel, and U. Treu; Berlin: Akademie, 1985), 496f. As the fragments are 
only small parts of the original text, and as we neither know their context in the Kerygma 
Petri nor any other use of the meaningful terms in this document, fragments as well as lead- 
ing themes can only be interpreted based on the early Christian context; of course, some 
uncertainties will remain. Based on the assumed time of origin of the Kerygma Petri, the 
texts, which can be used for comparison, are—first of all —the texts of the New Testament 
and of the Apostolic Fathers. Later texts are only of secondary importance. 
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24 Text and Translation 
Fr. 9 (Clement of Alexandria, Strom vi 15.182.1-2) 


80&v xai ó ITévpoc Ev TH Kyovypati nepi twv anootoAwv Aeywv pratv. Out dé 
Avamrügavres Tas BiBAovs Qç elyouev TAY TPOMY TOY, à LEV Sid rapor BoÀ Óv, à 
dé QU aiviypdtwrv, Q 8& adevtimBs xol adtoregel tov Xpiotov 'Incoüv 
Svonalöstwv, eÜponev xai THY mapovolav adtod xal Tov Advatov xoi Tov 
Group xai TAG Aoınds xoAdaetc MdTAS ócac Enolnoav AdTA ol Tovdator, xal 
THY Éyepoty xoi thv siç odpavods dvaAnpw mpd rop "TepocóAvpuat xTICOHvaut, 
xoOoc Eyeypanto tadta navre, Q Edet adtov nadelv xol uer adtov à 
Zotat. Tara of értyvóvrec, Emioteboanev TH Ged Std TOV Yeypopgévov 
Eis MUTOV. 


Therefore Peter says the following in the Kerygma when talking about the 
apostles: We opened the books of the prophets, which we had, which 
speak of Christ partly in allegories, partly in riddles, partly reliably and 
clearly, and we found his coming, his death, the cross and all other tor- 
tures the Jews had forced on him, the resurrection and the ascension 
to heaven before the founding of Jerusalem, how all that had been writ- 
ten down, and how he had suffered and what would come after him. 
When we recognized all that, we believed in God due to what had been 
written about him. 


Fr. 10 (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v1 15.182.3): 


xoi peT oAlya Emipeper mtv Oei mpovoia tas mpogyteiuag yeyevnodaı 
rapıotäs We. Eyvwpev yàp Sti 6 Deëc adta mpocetakev Svtwe, xal ovdev drep 
Years Acyonev. 


And shortly afterwards, he adds the following, interpreting the prophe- 
cies as being caused by divine providence: We recognized, that God had 
actually ordered, and we do not say anything without the scriptures. 


2.2 Commentary on Fr. 9 (Clement of Alexandria, Strom VI 15.182.1-2) 
2.2.1 Context 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom v1 15.182.1, introduces the following quotation 
with ödev to support his argument. The topic of the context in Stromata vi is 
the proper knowledge of God by the genuine philosopher and true Gnostic 
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(VI 114), which is only possible by following Jesus Christ. This is confirmed by 
the proper understanding of parabolic wording of the scriptures (VI 15.126.3), 
which cannot be taken for granted, but is only available for those who have ears 
(127.2), in other words, those who read the scriptures according to a Christian 
hermeneutical understanding. 

Clement assumes this correct understanding of the (at least partly) incom- 
prehensible scriptures in the Kerygma Petri. He uses it as an example, and 
basically, he could use any other argument. Thus, he shows his appreciation 
of this document similar to the preceding eight quotations. According to the 
introductory phrase of Clement, Peter speaks nepi t&v dog TOAwy, i.e., he does 
not talk to them (sic aùtovç) but he reports to his audience or readers about 
the apostles, i.e., in general about their work. Whatever he says about himself 
or whatever he does is in line with what they say or do. Their behaviour is 
intended to be an example for the audience. The Kerygma Petri is linked to 
all apostles?? in the old tradition, meaning: the unity of belief and life is the 
fundamental requirement for the existence of the church (just cf. 1 Cor 15:1; 
Act 4:32 and more). But the reference to the “apostles” (cf. also Fr. 7, Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. v1 6.48) is not the only wording of the Kerygma Petri, 
because Fr. 7 also simultaneously mentions the 6wdexa and the yadyrai. In the 
second and third Christian generations, the difference between the two terms 
disappears (Matt 10:2: twelve apostles; Luke 6:13: the twelve, whom he also 
called the apostles, and more); the same is true for the Kerygma Petri, which is 
part of the tradition of the catholic church.?? 


2.2.2 The Meaning of the Scriptures 

At the beginning of the text of Fr. g we find an example of how ßißAoı t&v 
ngoqntóyv is used.?^ The term “prophets” certainly refers to the Old Testament, 
as the prophecies in relation to Jesus Christ, from his coming until the ascen- 


32 The apostles are mentioned in the introduction of Fr. 9. 

33 The fact, that the text emphasizes Peter's importance, is, of course, not an argument 
against the context oriented towards the catholic church; on the contrary, it is an argu- 
ment for this context. 

34  ‘Avanticow means “to unravel/to unwind/to wind up/to roll up"; since Herodotus; cf. 
Epictetus, Diatr. 117.21; Josephus, Ant. 6.223; Luke 4:17 and more. W. Bauer, Griechisch- 
deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der frühchristlichen 
Literatur (6th ed., eds. K. Aland and B. Aland; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1988), 118. The term pre- 
supposes the use of scrolls. 
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sion into heaven and beyond cannot first appear in a Christian document. The 
definition Qç eiyouev presupposes that the author did not have the manuscripts 
of all the prophets at his disposal.?5 It has to be asked what the term mpogfjtat 
is encompassing here. The threefold division of the scriptures into the Torah, 
the Prophets and Writings, which dominated in Judaism at that time,3® nar- 
rows down the prophets in the same way as the Christian twofold division in 
the Torah and the Prophets.?? Nevertheless, the Kerygma Petri does not focus 
on the entire corpus of scripture, but on single testimonies, which could be 
understood as prophecies of Christ's ministry. In this respect, it is not possible 
to draft an argument for the interpretation of these texts based on the divi- 
sions mentioned above. 


35 This was probably customary in an average early Christian community. It has to 
be doubted, that the syntagma 8c eixouev is an allusion to Gentiles, as suggested by 
O. Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof-Text Tradition: Text- 
Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovTSup 56; Leiden: Brill, 1987), 232. 

36 Already in 200 BCE in Sir 38:34-392. The prologue of the Greek version reports on the 
law, the prophets and the other parts of the scriptures. In the New Testament the divi- 
sion into three can only be found in Luke 24:44. The text versions as well as the exact 
amount of pages have been a subject of quarrel until the Rabbinic time, cf. G. Stemberger, 
Einführung in die Judaistik (München: Beck, 2002), 44—46. 

37  IntheNewTestament: Matt 5:17; 7:12; Luke 16:16; John 1:45; Rom 3:21and more. The division 
in two parts can only rarely be found in the early Jewish literature, cf. 4 Macc. 18:10 and 
more, also cf. H.L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch 1: Das Evangelium nach Matthäus erläutert aus Talmud und Midrasch (7th 
ed.; München: Beck, 1978), 240. The Apostolic Fathers only speak of prophets in gen- 
eral, who announced the end of the Jewish worship and of the Christ event. Cf. Barn. 
1.7: "Because the Lord has revealed to us the past and the present through the prophets 
and has offered us a foretaste of the things to come"; cf. additionally 2.4; 4.4. 1 Clem. 43.1 
emphasizes that Moses recorded all laws, which had been passed on to him, and that the 
other prophets followed him in this task and also witnessed for what he had specified in 
the law. A difference is made here between the law and the prophets. At the same time, 
Moses is also seen as a prophet and put in one row with the other prophets. The Apostolic 
Fathers do not put the law on an equal footing with the prophets as a whole body of 
texts. It seems obvious, that already the earliest Christian literature—apart from the New 
Testament—does not make precise distinctions (like the Jewish tradition) between the 
texts of the Old Testament in groups, but only concentrates on the Christologically rel- 
evant single documents. 
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It can be assumed that the Kerygma Petri refers to the whole Old Testament 
when quoting the prophets as a resource for proof of prophetic fulfillment,38 
at least as far as Christological prophecies were concerned. More particularly, 
the author certainly had the books of the prophets in mind, especially those 
whose texts contain useful information for Christological arguments. Already 
in the New Testament, the quotation of Isaiah and the Psalms plays an impor- 
tant role in reference to the whole process of salvation that starts with John 
the Baptist (Mark 1:2f) and continues until the passion and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ (for Mark just cf. 14:27; 15:33; the Christologically relevant quota- 
tions in Matthew are of particular importance, cf. 2:6, 18; 3:3; 4:6 and more, 
or the emphasis on the scriptural foundation of the ancient creedal formula 
1 Cor 15:3f). The scriptural foundation of the Christian propagation (cf. also 
Luke 4:17, 21; John 5:39; 1 Pet 1:10 and more) is also of special concern for the 
Apostolic Fathers, mainly for Barnabas (2:4: That is to say he revealed through 
all the prophets) and in 2 Clement (23: quotation from Isa 54:1 with detailed 
exegesis, and more). The same is true for the Kerygma Petri. It does not contain 
a proof from antiquity for the validity of what the scriptures say. This "sub- 
construction"?? for the validity of the testimony of the scriptures was only set 
up by later apologists.^" As opposed to Gnosticism, the Old Testament is seen 
in a positive light. But it does aim at a value of its own. Its value is determined 
by its allusion to the eschatological Christ event and thus directly participates 
in it. Keeping all that in mind, the integrity of the prophetic statements about 
Jesus Christ and the church can be taken for granted, as they are legitimized 
by God. 


2.2.3 Hermeneutics 

But the correct understanding of the messages of scripture can still be ques- 
tioned. They are not understandable to anybody, as they are available in a vari- 
ety of forms, which are not all easily understandable. Specifically, three genres 


38 Cf. already Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 59, who hints at 2 Pet 3:2; Justin, 1 Apol. 36 and more; 
in recent times, e.g., P. Pilhofer, Presbyteron Kreitton: Der Altersbeweis der jüdischen und 
christlichen Apologeten und seine Vorgeschichte (WUNT 2/39; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1990), 230. Concerning the referential character of the text as indicated by Paul (as an 
example) cf. D.-A. Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchungen zur 
Verwendung und zum Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus (BHT 69; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1986), 322-353. 

39  Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 59. 

40  PPilhofer Presbyteron Kreitton, 23118. 
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are mentioned: napaßoAal, aiviypata, abdevrixäg xal aùtoàekei. They are differ- 
entiated carefully by & év, Q òg, à de. 

The meanings of these terms, in part, cannot be determined clearly. 
IIapoBoA/, is used as a genre concept*! in the New Testament only in the 
Synoptics, and it means “allegory, talking in pictures,’ specifically a story with 
a unique information, which depicts certain theological themes in pictures. 
But the metaphoric aspect, which is used in an allegory, is absent here. There 
is only one comparative aspect between the metaphoric and the factual half; 
the benchmark from the context of the factual half is easily understandable. 
But aivıyna is “the riddle.”* In the New Testament, this term is only used in 
1 Cor 13:12, where it is stated that now we can see God only in an enigmatic way, 
but in the eschatological future we will see him face to face. Alvıyua means 
something which is unrecognizable for mankind and can only be revealed 
by God himself. But this word is missing in the Apostolic Fathers. Both terms 
agree that the item alluded to is not expressed directly but only in a hidden 
way. The difference seems to be the following. If a parable is removed from 
its context, it will still be understandable for everyone, but the unknown and 
impenetrable is typical for the riddle, which is not accessible for human under- 
standing, but can only be understood with the help of a special, divine revela- 
tion. Concerning understanding, the parable thus represents a midway point 
between the riddle and the third group mentioned: oäfeucueée and ocoAs£et. 
AùðevtıxÂç (a hapax legomenon, when used as an adverb, in early Christian 
literature) means “completely clear"** AbroXe&el (another hapax legomenon, 
cf. Philo, Leg. 353) means “particularly, with explicit words.’*° Both terms refer 
to the clear, easily understandable statement, aùĝevtıxðç including the spe- 
cial aspects of authenticity and reliability of what is said. Instead of the para- 
digmatic character of the parable and the mysterious character of the riddle, 
the third group represents the authentic, clear and impressive way of making 
prophesies in relation to Jesus Christ. 


41 Heb 9:9; 11:19 as a textual term: symbol, type. 

42 Bauer, Wórterbuch, 1238: “Gleichnis, Bildrede"; later evidence can be found in G.W.H. 
Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1961), 1008f. 

43 Bauer, Wörterbuch, 44: das “Rätsel”; later evidence in Lampe, PGL, 50 (dark saying, riddle, 
hidden meaning). 

44 Bauer, Wörterbuch, 243: “ganz klar”; later evidence in Lampe, PGL, 264 (directly, expressly). 
Ad§evtixds = original; tò audevrıxöv = the original, in contrast to Tò dvtitumov = the image/ 
idol (2 Clem. 14.3). 

45 Bauer, Wörterbuch, 245: “ausdrücklich, mit ausdrücklichen Worten”; later evidence in 
Lampe, PGL, 271, (in so many words). 
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As we can see from the quotation, the hermeneutics of the clear and of 
the bidden? play an important role in the understanding of the Scriptures 
by Clement of Alexandria. In Strom. v1 15.126.1, he emphasizes that the scrip- 
tures are hiding their meaning in order to protect the ignorant from incorrect 
interpretations, which might harm them. In his opinion, the mysteries of the 
prophets are only intelligible to the chosen people, the true Gnostics, who have 
come from belief to knowledge (126.2). The scriptures are seen by Clement of 
Alexandria as parabolic (napaßoAıxös), because Jesus also used the metaphoric 
(uexotpopucóc) text, in order to lead people by knowledge to the real things (¿mì 
xaX éc, 126.3f). The identity of Jesus and the power and wisdom of God is the 
truth (127.2). Those who do not know the truth may see salvation as a parable 
(mapaBoAn, 127.1), i.e., for them it remains a parable which they can only under- 
stand superficially. 

The style of Clement of Alexandria in Exc. 66 is slightly different, partly with 
the same wording. He makes out the following manners of speaking: tunı&s 
and pvotixas, furthermore napaßoAıxas and Yvıypevws, finally capo and 
Yuouvoç. The last two terms mentioned define the clear, direct speech, the first 
four ones stand for the mysterious, enigmatic, metaphorical messages, which 
point to the truth. Thus, the two ways of teaching of the scriptures, the clear 
and the hidden one, are also present here. It is similar to the terminology in 
Clement of Alexandria, Quis div. yuotixds (5.2); rapaßoAıxag (20.4); Nviyuevws 
(5.3); TAPAS (5.2; 20.4); UMABS (5.4).47 

Other authors take similar hermeneutical ideas into consideration. Justin, 
Dial. 90.2, reports on the revelations as tapaBoAais xoi tumots of the prophets. 
According to 1 Apol. 32, he makes a difference between a literal (adtoAcEel, 32.1) 
and symbolic (cúuBoÀov, 32.5) description. According to Irenaeus, Haer. 2.22.1, 
the prophets often spoke "parabolis et allegoriis.” Origen, Cels. 1.50, claims that 
the prophets had made prophecies about Christ in various genres: in riddles 
(alvıypa), in allegories (&AAnyopia) and in other metaphors, but also in clear 
language (adtoAcéet). 

It is hard to believe that there is a direct connection between all those paral- 
lels and the Kerygma Petri. But the same or at least similar terminology shows a 
participation in the same issue: Which types of prophecies about Christ-events 
are available? And as a consequence: What is their meaning for the Christian 
identity? 


46 “herméneutique du clair et de l'obscur" (Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 350). 
47 O.Stahlin, ed., Clemens Alexandrinus: Quis dives salvetur (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908), 7, 17. 
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2.2.4 Theology Focussing on Christology 

The properly interpreted Old Testament speaks of Jesus Christ. Before the 
single acts of salvation by God are mentioned, a general connection between 
the prophets and Jesus Christ is established: tav npopytav...tov Xpiotov 
"Incoóv óvouatóvrov. The syntagma is rather cryptic and can be understood in 
various ways: 


1. The prophets call Christ Jesus, i.e. they talk about him;*? 
They identify Jesus as Christ; 
They describe Jesus as Christ. In the first case, "Christ Jesus" can be seen 
as a personal name; the other two use "Christ" as a title. 


As we can assume that the main audience of the text were Gentile Christians, a 
specific discussion of the Messiah seems to be rather unlikely. At the beginning 
of the second century, "Christ Jesus" or “Jesus Christ” were quite commonly 
used as personal names (just cf. Paul: Rom 13; 1 Cor 1:1; 2 Cor 1:1; etc.). This also 
seems to be the case in Fr. 9. But we can take it for granted that the question 
of the Messiah is always present in relation to prophetic announcements—at 
least in the background. In the references to the scriptures the Kerygma Petri 
only discusses the correctness of the Christian perception of the text, but it 
does not discuss the question whether Jesus was the Messiah. 

The Christologically relevant events are the coming, death (supplemented 
by the cross and torture), resurrection, and ascension. 

The coming of Jesus is called xopovcío. This term is mainly used to de- 
scribe the messianic arrival of the glorified Jesus at the last judgement at the 
end of the aeon?? (cf. Matt 24:3, 27, 37, 39; 1 Cor 15:23; 1 Thess 3:13; 2 Tim 2:1; 
1John 2:28 and more). A reference to the incarnation is only found rarely in later 
texts; it can obviously first be found in Fr. o, as well as Ign. Pd. 9.2; Pseudo- 
Clement, Hom. 2.52.2; T. Levi 815 and more. It is highly improbable that this 
reference to the incarnation (in combination with the lack of a motif of the 
future coming in Fr. 9) implies a diminishing of the expectation of parousia,?® 
as the topos of the future parousia represented an indispensable concept of 
the catholic church. But as time went by, the necessity of an exact terminology 


48 ` Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 60; and Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 350, also argue for this 
interpretation. 

49 Bauer, Wörterbuch, 1272: die *messianische ... Ankunft des Verklárten zum Gericht am 
Ende dieses Aeons”; the defining connection of ropovcía to the future is shown in 1 Cor 
1:8, where the term is used as v. l, instead of juépa (DFG). 

50  Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 62. 
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seems to have decreased. Fr. 9 represents the Christology which was already 
well known in the early church: the Christology of pre-existence and mission 
(cf. in the New Testament: Gal 4:4; John 11-4; Heb 1:2; in the Apostolic Fathers: 
Barn. 5:6; 1 Clem. 16:2; 2 Clem. 9:5; Ign. Eph. 7.2 and more). Here the catholic 
(orthodox) identity of the author becomes again evident. 

According to Fr. 9, the decisive event in the history of salvation, which had 
been predicted by the prophets, is the death of Jesus, as can be seen from the 
frequent reference to it: At first glance, the text generally reports on Jesus 
O&votoc. There is no closer characterization in the sense of the substitutional 
atoning death (cf. already 1 Cor 15:3: &néðavev dre zé Anaprıav vuv), but 
it seems to be implied, as is shown by the further elaboration of the motif of 
death, characterized by otaupös, xoAdcet¢ and ma&cyetv. The author does not 
lead the reader directly from death to resurrection and ascension, but he inter- 
prets the death. First, he uses the term otavpdc. This is obviously a reference 
to the historic fact of the death of Jesus on the cross, reinforced by an allusion 
to the sufferings Jesus had to endure before his death. A specific theology of 
the cross (aligned to Paul: 1 Cor 2:2; Phil 2:8 and more) need not necessarily be 
presupposed, but the author could have come in contact with the theology of 
the cross. The differentiation from the Gentile and Jewish worship of God (cf. 
Rom 1-4 and more) in Fr. 5 could point in this direction, especially as there can 
be found a number of Pauline theologumena in the otherwise Petrine litera- 
ture (just cf. 1 Pet). Another explanation of the motif of death can be found 
in the term xoA&cetc, “punishments,” which themselves are described in more 
detail: ... tag Aot xoA&cetc "donc doug Emolnoav ol Touëatot, KóAactc, which 
means “castigation, punishment;'*! has an eschatological meaning in the New 
Testament and in the Apostolic Fathers (Matt 25:46; 1 John 4:18; cf. also 7 Clem. 
111; 2 Clem. 6.7 and more), and is not mentioned in the Passion narrative. The 
closest parallel of Fr. 9 is Asc. Isa. 3:13,5 where the Jews are also described as 
the torturers. The connection of what happened on the cross and the xoAdceic 
by “the” Jews presupposes an anti-Jewish attitude, which was common in a 
text addressed to Gentile Christians in the course of gaining their own iden- 
tity. For the Petrine tradition, this is shown distinctly in Gos. Pet. 1.6-9; Apoc. 
Pet. 2; Acts Pet. 8.32.5? Slightly unconnected, the author gets back to the motif 
of death with the key word ndoyew after having discussed resurrection and 


D 


ascension. The phrase xa8ac¢ éyeyparto tadta ndvra Q ede abrov nadeiv makes 


51 Bauer Wörterbuch, 896: “Ziichtigung, Strafe." 

52 . CÉE.Norelli, "Situation des Apocryphes Pétriniens,' Apocrypha 2 (1991): 67, where also an 
allusion to Acts Pet. 20 can be found. 

53  Norelli, “Situation,” 69. 
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clear that a scriptural foundation (xa9w> éyéypanto) and God-given necessity 
(& &8st) are categories that apply only to Jesus’ death, although this classifica- 
tion could also include his birth, resurrection, and ascension. The fact that this 
is not the case is more evidence for the unparalleled importance of death in 
the understanding of the process of salvation in the Kerygma Petri. The scrip- 
tural foundation is already emphasized at the beginning of the fragment, and 
is now intensified by repetition. And the new motif of the divine det is added. 
The death of Jesus Christ is not a random, arbitrary, exchangeable event, but it 
is the will of God and therefore an indispensable element in the event of salva- 
tion. The £3zt raises the message beyond a mere anti-Jewish interpretation of 
death and provides it with a final, divine legitimacy. 

The sentence about the necessity of suffering is linked to the wording xoi 
wet’ adtov d Eotau. The phrase “after him" can only be understood as the end 
of the ministry of Jesus on Earth, as there can be no “after” for the resurrected 
who has returned to heaven. The parousia is a vital event which is included 
here and the meaning of which changed in early Christianity from the immi- 
nent eschatological expectation (e.g., 1 Thess 413-18; Mark 13:14 and more) to 
the eschatological expectation somewhere in the future (e.g., 2 Thess 2112; 
Luke 21:7-19 and more). It cannot be rated as certain, whether Fr. 9 belongs to 
the latter group. The two most important stations in the life of Jesus after his 
death are his resurrection and his ascension. 

Fr. 9 uses the term éyepots for the ascension. Traditionally, the lexical field 
eyeipw / Eyepoıs and aviotmt / dvaoracıg were used for this phenomenon. 
While the latter (as a noun) became the key term for the ascension in early 
Christianity, the term £yepct; can—apart from Fr. g—in the New Testament 
and the Apostolic Fathers only be found in Matt 27:53. But the verb £yeipw, 
which has been the characteristic term for the act of ascension enabled by 
God, can be found frequently since ancient times (just cf. the phrases 8v ó Deéc 
Hyetpev, Acts 3:15; 13:37 and more, or tov Eyeipavra Inooðv/aùtóv, Rom 4:24; 1 Pet 
1:21). It already expresses the act of God in the resurrection of Jesus in the oldest 
phrases D Cor 15:4; Rom 4:25; 10:9 and more). There is not a complete difference 
in the meaning (cf. Acts 2:24: 8v 6 Deéc dveotyoev), but the frequency of usage 
demonstrates that &ye(po was, in early Christianity, the standard term for the 
act of God in the resurrection. The terminology shows that in the word £yeipw 
resurrection is much more seen as a divine act than in aviompu. It is hardly pos- 
sible to decide whether the writer used the unusual £yepotc in order to empha- 
size the divine ministry or whether he just uses an archaic expression.5* 


54 Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 358, seems to favour the latter. 
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Finally, Fr. 9 reports on the resurrection of Jesus, which is followed by the 
ascension (N) eis odpavods &váànyıç). The noun d&vdAnitc can in addition only 
be found in early Christian literature in Luke 9:51; the verb @avaAauBavw is used 
more often (Mark 16:19; Acts 1:2, n, 22; 1 Tim 3:16; Gos. Pet. 19) in reference to 
Paul (1 Clem. 5.7). The term "raised" to heaven is used in apocalyptic Christology 
as well as in pre-existence Christology. Concerning the noun, Fr. 9 is part of a 
unique tradition, which is also true for the use of éyepots for “resurrection.” 
The resurrected can at any rate be localized in heaven, in a divine sphere. This 
can be presupposed eo ipso, even if the theologumenon "ascension" is not used 
(just cf. Matt 2816-20, where it is presupposed, that Jesus steps down from 
heaven, although the text does not speak of any ascension). The imagination 
of an ascension only schematizes the succession of earthly and heavenly exis- 
tence, by putting it into a chronology. 

The supplement of the ascension makes things really difficult: mpd tod 
TepooöAuna xxtcfjvot. A number of possible solutions were the consequence of 
the motif of the Foundation of Jerusalem. (1) It would be the easiest solution just 
to omit voa DD But in this case, the problem would only be removed rather 
than solved. (2) The same is true for replacing xruc0ñvet by ep for, Sp The cau- 
tion toward conjectures, which has become usual in recent research, seems 
to be justified as long as the interpretation leads to a (clearly to be defined) 
sense. (3) “Jerusalem” would have to be understood in an eschatological sense. 
In this case we have to be aware of the fact that the author thinks of the new 
Jerusalem, which will come down to earth from heaven (Rev 3:12: ñ) mée tod 
0&00 Lov ý xah Tepouco wu; 21:2: Y) nóg ý Ayla TepovoaAn xah; 21:10: 0 TÓM 
ý &yto "Iepouco nu, cf. also Justin, Dial. 80.5, who expects the new Jerusalem to 
come within the thousand years).5” The difficulty lies in the fact that the new 
Jerusalem is waiting for us in heaven and in the end it will come down to earth. 
Strictly speaking, in Fr. 9 nothing is said about building a town, but instead the 
text mentions a change of location. If we were willing to overlook this inaccu- 
racy, we would indeed be able to accept this solution. (4) After all, the interpre- 
tation of the founding of Jerusalem as the founding of the church®® would be 


55 Reagan, Preaching of Peter, 2; E. Lohse, Xov xvÀ, TWNT 7:338. 

56 ` Dobschütz, Kerygma Petri, 24£ The new or heavenly Jerusalem is said to be “ohne jeden 
Anhalt im Texte" (25). We should also take into consideration that the emphasis on the 
torture of Jesus by “the Jews" and the judgment of Jerusalem (i.e., its destruction) would 
go well with each other. 

57 Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 336-368; Rordorf, “Christus,” 430f; Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 
237n8. 

58 Asa possibility: Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 364—366. 
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quite interesting. Because there is a connection between the upper Jerusalem 
and the church (Gal 4:26; cf. Ep. Apos. 33—in both cases in connection with the 
ecclesiologically interpreted quotation of Isa 54:1).59 But the two items are not 
identified with each other in these parallel texts, and ’IepovoaAny in the New 
Testament and in the Apostolic Fathers is also not identified with the church.59 
Nevertheless, the interpretation in connection with the church would have the 
advantage that there is a close chronological connection between the ascen- 
sion and the founding of the church, which makes the reference to the church 
more obvious than the reference to an event which lies far ahead in the future, 
at the end of time. 

The crucial events of salvation mentioned are the coming of Jesus (birth), 
his death (illustrated by the cross and the tortures), his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. Herewith the Kerygma Petri builds on a long tradition which mentions the 
crucial Christological dates in confessions, hymns or tales. Some examples: it is 
highly probable that Rom 10:9, the only text which mentions only the resurrec- 
tion, represents the oldest level of confession. But already 1 Cor 15:3-5 reports 
on death, burial, resurrection and epiphany. The latter is also contained in Acts 
13:26-31, embedded in a tale. Framed by birth and ascension, the hymn in 1 Tim 
3:16 talks about the justification of Jesus in spirit, as well as of his epiphany 
before the angels and his being announced/ proclaimed among the peoples. 
His coming/birth, suffering and resurrection are mentioned in Ign. PAld. 9.2 
and Ign. Magn. n, his birth and death in Ign. Eph. 19.1. The Kerygma Petri is 
only slightly different from the older and the contemporary tradition. Later the 
acts of salvation are understood quite differently: Justin, 7 Apol. 21.1 and 46.5 
report on virgin birth, the cross, death, resurrections and ascension, 31.7 addi- 
tionally depicts the healings/resurrections of the dead by Jesus, and his suf- 
fering. In Dial. 85.1f, Justin describes the epiphany/virgin birth, suffering, the 
Cross, resurrection and ascension. In Irenaeus, Haer. 1.10.1 and 3.4.2, we learn 
about virgin birth, suffering, resurrection, ascension and second coming of the 
Lord, and 3.4.2 additionally mentions the eschatological function of Jesus as 
saviour and judge.9! It is not possible to determine an exact tradition history. 
The Kerygma Petri is part of a broad tradition which is generally being estab- 
lished in the early church. It does not contain a special authenticity. But the 


59 Cf. also 2 Clem. 14. 

60 In the Apostolic Fathers only ’IepovooAnu is mentioned in 1 Clem. 41.2 (meaning the 
worldly Jerusalem), the form 'IepooöAuua is not used at all. 

61  Inaddition to this (and in the wake of the triadic wording of 2 Cor 13:13; Matt 28:19 and 
more), we can also find the confessional combination of God, Christ and Holy Spirit 
(Justin, 1 Apol. 13.3; Irenaeus, Haer. 4.33.7 and more). 
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emphasis on the death, which is intensified—we could also say illustrated— 
by the allusion to the cross and the tortures, is noticeable. This would mean 
that the Kerygma Petri represents nothing less than a type of a theology of the 
cross (similar to the explanatory one in Phil 2:8, although a direct connection 
cannot be claimed). 

At the end of Fr. 9, the author once again takes up the motif of the scrip- 
tures (51a x&v yeypanpevwv), which is already expressed twice before: zpogñreu 
eyeypanto. The scriptural foundation means a lot to him, and it becomes clear 
that he understands his own reception of the scriptures as the correct one—in 
contrast to that of "the Jews" According to Fr. 9, the consequence of this cor- 
rect understanding is the belief in God. But this is not only achieved by the 
reception of the scriptures, as Fr. 9 seems to indicate (8tà «àv yeypappeve elc 
avtov), but is already given through the experiences of the resurrected. The 
author does not emphasize the logical consecutiveness of events and their 
interpretation on the basis of the scriptures. Strictly speaking, the scriptures 
do not constitute belief, but they confirm and reinforce it,6? by placing it upon 
the horizon of divine action in history. The scriptures are of fundamental 
importance for the Christologically understood belief in God, by integrating it 
into a universal horizon. 


2.3 Commentary on Fr. 10 (Clement of Alexandria, Strom VI 15.128.3) 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI 15.128.3 connects Fr. 10 directly with Fr. o by 
a short phrase of introduction. The quotation can be found in the Kerygma 
shortly after the preceding (uet’ oAtya).53 It is not known which parts of the 
text were omitted by Clement and what their content was. He only men- 
tions the closeness in order to prove the connection of both fragments. But 
one aspect of content is mentioned: the prophecies happened in accordance 
with divine providence. In early Christian literature npövoıa is only used in 
connection with God's action in 7 Clem. 24.5 (divine providence in relation 
to growth in nature) and Herm. Vis. 1.3.4 (creation of the church based on 
God's wisdom and providence).** This is not a matter of foreknowledge® or 
predetermination®® but of the provident foresight of God. The confirmation of 


62 Cambe, Kerygma Petri, 346 appropriately calls it a verifying use of the Bible. 

63 ` 'OXMya can be understood temporally (cf. Acts 26:28; Jas 4:14 and more) or locally (cf. Mark 
119; Luke 5:3 and more), depending on whether you think of the time of reading or of the 
place in the text. It is also possible, that both aspects blend into each other. 

64 More often the term is used for human provision (Acts 24:2; Rom 13:14 and more). 

65  poopdw Acts 2:25; Gal 3:8 and more; npoywwoxw Act 26:5; Rom 8:29 and more. 

66  IIpoopitto Acts 4:28; Rom 8:28 and more. 
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the process of salvation by the scriptures is thus explicitly strengthened by the 
divine providence, which is expressed in the prophetic declarations. 

Fr.10 emphasizes what was already said in Fr. 9. The recognition of the event 
of salvation is followed by the recognition of the divine foresight: God caused 
everything that happens. But this is not a factual plus. Because due to the fact 
that scripture is seen as a document which expresses God's will, everything 
it says documents God's action. On the other hand, the author has come to 
this conclusion by studying the scriptures, another source of revelation is not 
mentioned by the author. This puts the scriptures at the centre of a correct 
understanding in Fragments 9 and 10. It includes an intertwining of experience 
and recognition. First, the interpretation of the events in the life of Jesus as 
events of salvation is not related to the scriptures. Later, the scriptures (in the 
Christological interpretation) confirm this understanding. This is not a matter 
of a circulus vitiosus, in the course of which the text only explains what was 
already read into it. The text rather puts the events into the bigger context of 
understanding the history of God and humankind. By doing this, the text con- 
firms what has already been realized, and at the same time leads the reader to 
a better (although not different) understanding. 

The final phrase of Fr. 10, xai obdev tep ypaqñç Aéyopev, forms the conclu- 
sion of every proper theological speech. The present tense A£yopev expresses 
the fact that this speech is free of any chronological bondage. Without the con- 
nection between the scriptures and the history of God's action, any theological 
speech would be inappropriate.57 

Fr. 9 and 10 are therefore sort of the key to the right understanding of the 
Kerygma Petri and insofar to the understanding of the scriptures as well. 


67 Asa consequence, the Kerygma Petri opposes any depreciation of the Old Testament—a 
clear positioning against the Gnostic movement, which became especially important in 
the late second century. Direct anti-Gnostic polemics cannot be found in Fr. 9 and 10. 


CHAPTER 26 


On "Rotten Stones" and a Couple of Other 
Marginalia in the Shepherd of Hermas 


Joseph Verheyden 


1 Introduction 


Michael Holmes loves doing textual criticism, and he loves the Apostolic 
Fathers. At least, I guess that is what one may conclude from browsing through 
his bibliography. The present essay wishes to offer a small contribution on the 
second of these two areas of research, more specifically on Hermas' vocabu- 
lary and phraseology. As is well known, certain aspects—the Semitisms and 
Latinisms— have received some attention already in the past.? I will not come 
back to these. Instead, I would like to discuss a couple of selected cases of, what 
are in my opinion, remarkable words and phrases that can be found in the 
work and somehow are representative of it. The selection was made with no 
other criterion or rationale in mind than to allow for some variety in the cases 
listed here. So, all *marginalia" indeed. 


2 "Rotten Stones" 


Hermas is famous, or rather notorious, among modern scholars for its seem- 
ingly endless explanations and "boring" repetitions.? Such judgements are cer- 
tainly not altogether incorrect, but it must also be noted that every now and 
then the repetition is made perhaps a bit more bearable by the presence of a 


1 For the latter see esp. his edition of the old Lightfoot translation: The Apostolic Fathers 
(2nd ed.; trans. Joseph B. Lightfoot, with John R. Harmer; ed. and rev. Michael W. Holmes; 
Leicester: Apollos, 1989). More recently, Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers: Greek 
Texts and English Translations (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007). 

2 Cf Christine Mohrman, “Les origines de la latinité chrétienne à Rome,’ vc 3 (1949): 67-106, 
163-183; repr. in eadem, Études sur le latin des chrétiens, 3 (Rome: Storia e letteratura, 1965), 
67-126. Antonius Hilhorst, Sémitismes et latinismes dans le Pasteur d'Hermas (Graecitas 
Christianorum Primaeva 5; Nijmegen: Dekker & van de Vegt, 1976). 

3 Iwill use Hermas for referring to the work as a whole and Hermas for the character by that 
name. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI 10.1163/9789004300026_028 
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rather uncommon or unexpected word or phrase. One such case can be found 
in S 9/82.2, and again right after that, in 9/83.4.^ The construction of the tower 
is suddenly halted, even though the work is not finished. It naturally provokes 
Hermas to ask the Shepherd for the reason. He is told that first the Lord has to 
come and examine the work and the quality of the stones that have been used, 
in order to replace such stones that are found to be "defective": tva av tıves 
Aí8ot campol edpebdarv, QA £y) adtods (82.2). Upon inspection it turns out that 
seven sorts of stones are disqualified. They are listed one by one in 83.4 and are 
then all subsumed under this one same heading: 


atar doa ai rodlar TAY Aldwv THY vanpav ebpedevrwv elc THY olxoðouhy. 
these were the various kinds of defective stones found in the building. 


The motif of the inspection and classification of the stones used for the con- 
struction had been dealt with already at great length in V 3/10—15; it will be fur- 
ther developed in S 9/84-86, and briefly picked up once more in S 9/103. The 
various lists of the disqualified stones are not fully identical. That of S 9/83.4 
runs as follows: stones that turn black as soot when struck, become rough, 
develop cracks, are too short, are neither white nor black, become uneven so 


4 V,M,S refer to the three main parts of the work (Visions, Mandates, Similitudes), but in order 
not to burden the references by each time giving the double system that is still in use, I first 
identify the chapter within that part in a general way, while using the continuous numbering 
for the more specific reference: S 9/82.2 = ninth Similitude, chapter 82.2. 

5 English translations of Hermas are from Lightfoot-Harmer-Holmes (L-H-H), unless otherwise 
indicated. For other translations, see Franciscus Xaverius Funk, Patres Apostolici, 2 (Tiibingen: 
Laupp, 1901); Auguste Lelong, Les Peres apostoliques, 4 (Paris: Picard, 1912); Kirsopp Lake, The 
Apostolic Fathers (2 vols.; LCL; London: Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1913); Martin 
Dibelius, Der Hirt des Hermas (HNT; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1923); Robert Joly, Hermas 
le Pasteur (SC 53; Paris: Cerf, 1958); Norbert Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas (KAV 7; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1991); Martin Leutzsch, Hirt des Hermas (Suc 3; Darmstadt: wBG, 
1998); Carolyn Osiek, Shepherd of Hermas (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999); Bart D. 
Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers (2 vols.; LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2003). 

The Latin Vulgata of Hermas translates in both instances with “non boni’; the Palatinus 
has “nugas” and "nugaces, which the so-called Glossarium Philoxeni (first century BCE) 
lists as a translation for conpóc. Cf. Christian Tornau and Paolo Cecconi, The Shepherd of 
Hermas in Latin (TU 173; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 105-106; Oscar von Gebhardt and Adolf von 
Harnack, Hermae Pastor Graece (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1877), 207, 209. 

6 On the first of these passages, see esp. Norbert Brox, “Die weggeworfenen Steine im Pastor 
Hermae Vis 111,7,5,” ZNW 80 (1989): 130-133. 
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as not to fit in with others, and are spotted." In the explanation in S 9/103, the 
list is reduced to three and given as: spotted, rough, short.? In V 3/10.8, the dis- 
qualified stones had been introduced as: damaged, cracked, too short, white, 
and round stones that do not fit into the building? This list was picked up in 
V 3/14 as: broken in pieces, damaged, cracked, too short, and the rounded white 
stones that do not fit into the building.!? Only in S 9/82-83 are the rejected 
stones also generally labelled canpol. Commentators have, quite naturally, 
focused on the explanations that are connected with the labels. As is the case 
also elsewhere in Hermas, these explanations, however vivid and appealing 
they may be, appear to be chosen a bit randomly, are not really consistent, and 
certainly do not display any sustained interest in trying to interpret a particular 
vice in terms of a particular feature of the stones. Actually, the latter would 
have been rather difficult and would probably create an even more artificial 
picture than is already the case now. Indeed, what would be the intrinsic link 
between &poptoxótec and “denying the Lord" (S 9/103.3)?! 

By contrast, the phrase Aíot campot has hardly received any attention. The 
adjective has been translated as "defective" (L-H-H), "schlecht" (Dibelius, Brox 
and Leutzsch at 83.4) or *bróckelig" (Leutzsch at 82.2), “crumbling” (Osiek at 
82.2) or “unsound” (83.4), "effritées" (Lelong at 82.2) and “impropres” (83.4), 
“hors d'usage" (Joly at 83.4) or “pourries” (82.2), and “putridi” (Funk) and *rot- 
ten" (Lake and Ehrman). Hermas uses the adjective once more in the Parable 
of the Elm Tree and the Vine in S 2/51.4, but here in combination with xaprös, 


7 Kai dtav emctaccev, EyEvovro abtav TIves u£Aovec woel dobäi, tives de Ewplaxdtes, TIVES 
8€ oyıopàç Exovres, TIves dE xoAopol, TIVES SE UTE Aevxol OTE LEAaVES, TIVES dE TOMES xai 
yi) cupqpovobvrec tois &vépotc Alog, TIves SE onlAoug noMoùç Exovtec-... The translation in 
the text above is again from L-H-H. The last group is now more commonly translated as 
"stained" (Osiek, Ehrman). The xoXofot are also translated as “stunted” (Osiek) or “broken 
off" (Ehrman). 

103.2 ol Mev Tovs onlAoug Éyovtec ... 3 ol OE Etpwplaxdteg...7 ol xoAoBol.... 

doot yap twec £& brav Etpwpraxdtec, Etepor dé oxıouàç Exovtec, dMol Bé neroAoßwpevor, &Moı 
8& Aeuxol xai otpoyybAot, u?) Apuölovres siç THY olxodounv. The first group is probably bet- 
ter translated in the same way as in 103; alternatives include “scaly” (Osiek) and “rough” 
(Ehrman). That the last part of this phrase belongs together with the fourth category and 
does not refer to all of the rejected stones is clear from 3/14 (see next note). 

10 144 TOUS OE KeLTAKOTTOMEVOUS... 2 Ol LEV EwPLaKdTES... 3 ol dE TAÇ OXIOUÄG ExovTES... 4 oL SE 
xexodoBwpevol... 5 ol 8 Aeuxol xod aTpoyybAoıxal uy &ppóčovteç cig tv oixodouyv.... Ehrman 
translates the first and fourth category in the same way (“broken off”). Hermas apparently 
wanted to see some sort of connection between the two, for the first are called “sons of 
lawlessness” and the others are said to share “a certain amount of lawlessness.” 

11 Cf. Brox, Hirt, 451: "in Vis 111 6 2 anders definiert als hier.” 
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which sounds more familiar to biblical scholars, to refer to rotten fruit as a 
result of the vine lying on the ground and not being upheld by a tree D 

The phrase Aidoı canpot is remarkable and uncommon. It is not found as 
such in ancient literature. Perhaps the closest parallel that can be cited is a 
passage from the Cynic philosopher Teles. Not much is known of the man, and 
the little information we have is to be distilled from his own work and is indi- 
rect at best.! He is probably to be dated sometime in the 230s BCE, and seems 
to have been an Athenian who had been exiled to Megara. One Theodore, in 
whom some have seen a first-century CE Cynic philosopher, compiled eight 
short tracts of Teles into an epitome. They have been preserved, though not 
as a unit, in the works of Stobaeus (c. 5th).!* The treatises deal with such good 
Cynic topics as the difference between seeing and being, self-sufficiency, exile, 
a comparison between poverty and wealth (a double treatise), pleasure as the 
ultimate goal of life, the role and importance of circumstances, and the free- 
dom from passion. Teles was not an original author and his name is rarely men- 
tioned in surveys of ancient philosophy, including books on the Cynics. Yet, his 
work is not without interest, because it preserves citations (or paraphrases) 
from older Cynics and constitutes a good example of the diatribe that is char- 
acteristic of the movement.) It has been said that he has some sympathy for 
what could perhaps be called the views of the common man, but the overall 
impression rather seems to be that of a "professional" philosopher who had 
the time and leisure to compose tracts, as some of his fellow Cynics had done 
before him. 


12 ` E£pplunevn 8£ yapat OAtyov xal campov pépet. Cf. Matt 12:33 par. Luke 6:43; in both gospels 
also in combination with dévdpov (Matt 7:17, 18 and 12:33 par. Luke 6:43) and in contrast 
to xo óc. See further also Matt 13:48 (indistinctive and contrasted to xaA&) and Eph 4:29 
(with Aóyoc and in contrast to dyadög). 

13 Cf. Edward O'Neil, Teles (the Cynic Teacher) (SBL Texts and Translations nu; Graeco- 
Roman Religion Series 3; Missoula, MT.: Scholars Press, 1977), ix-xix; Pedro Pablo Fuentes 
González, "Las diatribas de Teles: Studio introductorio y comentario de los textos conser- 
vados" (PhD diss., University of Granada, 1990). 

14 The classic edition is that by Curt Wachsmuth (Eclogues) and Otto Hense (Florilegium); 
the latter first published a separate edition with the passages of Teles in 1889, which was 
then integrated in the edition of 1909, itself reprinted in 1958. See the information in 
O'Neil (Teles, xvii-xviii), who has reproduced the text of Hense all while proposing some 
corrections; see his comment on the latter's edition: “As things stand, one might almost 
say that Hense wrote Teles... yet there is much that is good about the edition." 

15 Cf. Luis E. Navia, Classical Cynicism. A Critical Study (Contributions in Philosophy 58; 
London: Greenwood Press, 1996), 121, 141-142, 151, 155, 188. Teles "appears to have made 
ample use of Bion's writings in the composition of his own" (151). 
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In the third tract, on exile (TeAntog epi puyñç), which is preserved in 
Stobaeus’ 'Av0oÀóytov (Florilegium) 3.40.8, Teles counters the view that exile 
should per se be disastrous.!6 His (fictive) dialogue partner raises several objec- 
tions against this position. Teles answers them one by one. Exile obviously 
does not diminish one's innate skills and capacities; it does not deprive one 
from what is really important (virtue), and not even from the opportunity to 
gain property and power as he shows with some examples of famous exiles 
who managed to start a new career in their new homeland; the objection that 
one is no longer allowed to rule in one's own country counts for little and is 
countered with the rather modern sounding observation that this is the case 
for many others, including women, children and elderly people; the same is 
true for the objection that one can no longer enter or visit the homeland, for 
many are excluded from accessing certain buildings in their own country; the 
fact that one was perhaps exiled by the vote of inferior members of a commit- 
tee does of course not affect one's own qualities; in the same vein, it is a relief 
rather than a cause of sorrow to discover that your homeland has betrayed you; 
it is far less important to be able to live in one's own fatherland than is often 
thought, especially if that fatherland is not or no longer worth living in; the 
fate of the metic (uéroucoç) is less dramatic than many assume it is, for there 
are famous metics who behaved as heroes and were honoured accordingly; 
finally why should one be obsessed by the thought of not being buried in his 
native country, for many heroes of the past were not even granted a grave as 
they fell in battle or on sea, and it is obviously much better to be buried among 
virtuous people in foreign territory than in one's hometown among men with 
no honour. The last section contains a passage that has been cited for identify- 
ing its author when he replies to the objection, *you won't even be buried in 
your own land, but like those Athenians who are impious, you'll be buried in 
Megaran soil,’ with the firm, "Indeed, just as those Megarians who are pious, 
in Megaran soil.” 

The passage that interests us here is found in the section on why it is not a 
drama to no longer be able to live in the country where one was bred and born. 
The opponent formulates his objection as follows, 


16 Fora commentary on this tractate, see Adelmo Barigazzi, “Note al De exilio di Telete e di 
Musonio,” Studi italiani di filologia classica 34 (1962): 70-82. The motif gave rise to a whole 
genre of exile literature. Authors include Musonius, Plutarch, Favorinus, Seneca, and of 
course Ovid; but all of these obviously postdate Teles. See O'Neil, Teles, 78n1. 
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"AM ' buws péya uot Soxet Td £v f) Eyevero tig xol &xpáqv, Ev Taty xata- 
yevéoOou. 


But still, it seems a great thing to me to live in the land where one has 
been born and bred.!” 


Teles replies, 


Tlétepov xoi èv olxig £v Y) Erpdong xoi żyévov [Ev tabty xatayevéoðar], xdv ý 
compa xai péovoa xai xatanintovoa; xol èv vyl èv H £yévou xal ¿x matdiov 
ënAeg, [evtadOa] x&v dxctiov h, 008” el xwnnàaroðvra Siappyyvucdat 8£ot, 
elc THY Elxdcopov HETABAVTA dapaAds Kal AXÓTWÇ; 


Would you [continue to live] in the house in which you were bred and 
born even if it is rotten and crumbling and falling down? And would you 
remain on a ship on which you were born and sailed from boyhood, even 
if it were a little boat, and not, if you had to burst your gut rowing, change 
over willingly and without reluctance to a twenty-oared ship?!$ 


So why should one go on complaining and saying, “it is a good thing for any- 


one to live out his life in the land in which he was born and bred, and that, 


though most of the cities are pernicious and the inhabitants impious (&cefetc), 


one's native land is still a great and comforting thing just for itself (uéyo de xoi 


TPOTYVES THV TATPLSA wonep xod av 


H 


).”9 Teles’ reply reflects a true Cynic spirit, 


though one cannot avoid thinking that it also contains a dose of resignation 


and maybe even resentment. It sounds a bit as if Teles is after all (also) trying 


to make the best of his situation by stigmatising his hometown as "rotten."20 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Teles, 27, l. 16-117. O'Neil compares with Iliad 1.251 and Acts 22:2(-5). The latter is perhaps 
not the best parallel. 

Teles, 27-29, l. 118-126. The repetitive style is typical of Teles and used as an argument by 
O'Neil to keep the words in brackets in the text (against Wilamowitz). Hense suggested 
the reading àro- for dta-ppyyvuc8a, but O'Neil deems it “unnecessary,” though he can 
appreciate the reference to Aristophanes’ Frogs (254-255): “clever and almost persuasive” 
(Teles, 82n32). 

The closing phrase develops a motif that is found also in later authors. Compare Seneca’s 
“nemo enim patriam quia magna est amat, sed quia sua" (Ep. 66.26 [Gummere]: “For no 
man loves his native land because it is great; he loves it because it is his own"). Cf. Cicero, 
De or. 1.196. 

One may perhaps add that the man seems to have done well after all, and that he is maybe 
a bit too eager to reflect on having success abroad to be a good Cynic. The latter was 
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The house is described as comp xoi péovoa xoi xatanintovoa. The phrase 
is translated by O'Neil as “rotten and crumbling and falling down.’ Though 
some evidence can be cited for translating the verb pew with crumbling,?! 
it is not its primary meaning. More often the semantic field has to do with 
flowing, streaming, running or gushing, hence with water. Such a meaning 
is not impossible here, even if it does not get any special emphasis. It would 
give a specific connotation to the adjective campd. It is worth noting that Teles 
adds a second example, perhaps less compelling? that talks about a boat, 
hence about water. The combination of residing and traveling on ship occurs 
also earlier in the treatise, in a rather nice wordplay on "fair sailing and hap- 
piness,” when dealing with the objection about not being able to access one's 
native country anymore.?? An even better instance of a combination of house 
and ship is found in the treatise on self-sufficiency where the dying body 
is compared to a house that is emptied and to boarding a ship.?* The motif is 


observed for Cynics in general by J.L. Moles when commenting on their eagerness to fre- 
quent and reside in cities. They are above all an urban phenomenon. Cynics lived in cities 
and used or benefited from the amenities, "including the opportunity of begging," but 


«c 


the principle “‘use what is present’ [Teles, 6, in the tract on self-sufficiency] allows a cer- 
tain moral relativism (compare the hypocritical behaviour of Western Marxists)": "Cynic 
Cosmopolitanism,’ in The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and Its Legacy (eds. 
Robert Bracht Branham and Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé; Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1996), 105-120 (108). 

21 LSJ cites only two instances, both from authors preserved in Stobaeus: Gorgias (4.51.28) 
and the passage from Teles that is discussed here! 

22 O'Neil (Teles, 82n31) calls it “clumsy,” but that is perhaps too harsh a judgement. 

23 “In the same way I have hitherto considered my own land impossible to walk upon, and 
I have changed residence and now am settling down elsewhere. And just as if changing 
from one ship to another I can have the same fair sailing, so I can change from one city to 
another and have the same happiness" (25, l. 78-82: oütw xai dedpo dBatov nynodkuevos THY 
Stow petaBas dMaEod xatomad, dbvancı dE neraßds donep dÉ érépag vews el étépav óuoloç 
edmAoetv, btw ¿Ë Etépac móde Eig ETEPAV Spolwcs ebdaınoveiv). 

24 “And if it is possible, the poor should remain in life, but otherwise they should depart 
readily (6a8tox), as if from a festival [so also from life]. ‘Just as we are ejected from our 
house; says Bion, ‘when the landlord, because he has not received his rent, takes away 
(APpEAN) the door, takes away the pottery, stops up the well, in the same way, he says, ‘am 
I being ejected from this poor body when Nature, the landlady (9 pic@wcaoa gois), takes 
away my eyes, my ears, my hands, my feet. I am not remaining, but as if leaving a banquet 
and not at all displeased, so also I leave life; when the hour comes, step on board the ship 
(Grau [N] Spa $, Bupa nopduidos Epuna)”” (14, l. 149-158). On the parallel with the passage 
under consideration, see O'Neil (Teles, 82n30): “the same image of a house and life is used. 
As here, a metaphor of a ship follows.” The last phrase of the text may have been taken 
from a poet (ibid., 76n31), but the motif is well known. 
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well known. It occurs also in Seneca who uses a phrase that is close to that in 
Teles.?5 

A house is “rotten” and threatens to collapse. It is not said that the damage 
is caused by water, but the connotation would not be altogether inappropri- 
ate in combination with the verb pew. No such cause, or any connection with 
water is hinted at in S 9/82.2; 83.4, but maybe one is allowed to look back from 
these passages to the very first occurrence of the motif of the rejected stones. 
In V 3/10.4 Hermas is allowed to see a vision of “a great tower being built upon 
the waters out of shining square stones.”?6 Stones are brought from every- 
where—from the depth of the sea and from land—to be built into the con- 
struction as if it were made out of a single stone (cc && švoç Aldo mxodopypevy). 
This impressive picture is, however, also almost immediately nuanced when 
it turns out that some of the stones are tossed away because they are defi- 
cient and do not fit. The important point for us is that the tower is built on 
the water. It is also the first question Hermas asks in 3/1.5, when given per- 
mission to inquire about the construction. The tower represents the church, 
which is how the lady explaining the vision to Hermas identifies herself; it is 
the place where truth can be found and salvation is made possible: “Hear, then, 
why the tower is built upon water: it is because your life was saved and will 
be saved through water.” This explanation moves the motif into a Christian 


25  "Ishallnotabandon old age, if old age preserves me intact for myself, and intact as regards 
the better part of myself; but if old age begins to shatter my mind, and to pull its various 
faculties to pieces, if it leaves me, not life, but only the breath of life, I shall rush out of a 
house that is crumbling and tottering (prosiliam ex aedificio putri ac ruenti)" (Ep. 58.35 
[Gummere]). The combination "putri ac ruenti" allows for the translation as cited here, 
but the first connotation of “puter/-tris” is that of something that is rotten or putrefying, 
which in turn also calls forth the idea of being damaged by water (see Propertius 2.19.43 
for a boat, “navis”). 

26  müpyov péyav oixodopobpevov Et Ldadtwv Aldoıs tTetpaywvois Aaurıpois. The importance of 
this phrase is well captured by Osiek, Shepherd, 64: "The vision of the tower which then 
stretches out before him is the central image of the book, incorporating the eschatologi- 
cal, paraenetic, and ecclesiological content that will be gradually unfolded in the form of 
verbal instruction.” But she passes by [“overlooks”?] the motif of the water that evokes 
cosmic traditions and representations, as was the case also in V 1/3.4. "Erde und Himmel 


1» 


stehen auf dem ‘Urwasser der Tiefe’ " (Brox, Hirt, 119, with reference to Dibelius, Hirt, 460). 
True as this may be, it does not invalidate the association between defective stones and 
damaged caused by water. The stones are defective for precisely that reason. 

27 Oti odv éni Vddtwv Mnoddpntat 6 múpYoç, xove: Sti H Go ouv Sid Üðatoç éco xod 
owOncetaut. 
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perspective.?® It does not plead against the potentially damaging effect of 
water. The stones that will be used for constructing the tower will have to be 
waterproof. Baptism is beneficial only for those who stand the test. So maybe 
the translation “rotten” might well reflect the connotation that is called forth 
by Aidoı campot.29 


3 Compounds with xata- 


The passage about the “rotten stones" cited from Teles contains two compound 
verbs with xata-. The use of xata- in the second one (xatarintw) adds to the 
dramatic effect in describing the actual collapse of the building. It recalls a 
similar use of compound verbs in the parable in Matt 7:27 par. Luke 6:49 (see 
xatéßn ... npogéxopav and mpocéQnev .. . cuvérecev). Hermas does not use the 
verb, but it clearly has a preference for compounds with xata-. One such verb 
is xataxvpievw, which occurs no less than thirteen times in Hermas (all but one 
in the Mandates), against only two instances of the simple form, often with a 
moral sense, and often also in combination with other compounds with the 
same preposition and accompanied by other words strengthening its meaning 
of “total dominion,” as can be seen from the following survey: 


M5/331-2 paxpóðupoç, pyat, ylvov xal cuvecóc, Kal TAVTWV THY TOVNPOV 
Epywv xataxvuplevoss vol &pydoy, nouv Sixoocdwyy. 2 ¿àv 
yàp paxpóðupoç Zo, TO mveðua TO &yiov TO xaTOLKOOV £v col 
xabapov crot... (with two more instances of xatoixew in 
the rest of the verse). 

M 7/37.2 tov de OtwiBoAov un qofw0fjc qopoopevoc yap tov xúpıov 
xaranupiebceis tod SiaBdAov, dtt Öbvanıs Ev og ox 
Zorn... WAS yàp ó Öbvanıs Exwv póßov Guer: ó dE py ExXwv 
Sdvapty nò TAVTWV xatappoveitat. 


28 Cf. Brox, Hirt, 127: “Die mythologisch-kosmische Dimension des Motivs in 2,4 [3/10.4] ist 
damit aufgegeben, das Motiv in christliche Symbolik eingereiht." 

29 Interestingly, but without in any way suggesting a direct link to Teles, the lady = church = 
tower on the water is later on identified as an elderly woman, because she reflects the 
state which Hermas himself is in. It inspires the author to introduce the motif of the 
elderly person longing for death that also occurs in Teles in connection with the image 
of the landlord/landlady (see above n. 24). Cf. V 3/19.3: “For just as old people, no longer 
having any hope of renewing their youth, look forward to nothing except their falling 
asleep (i.e., death), so also you,....” (Qorep yàp ol mpecBUtepol, uyyxéxt Exovres Anida Tod 
avavedout, oddev Ko Teoddoxdow el py THY Kolunow atv, oÜTwg xat Duel... ). 
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M 9/3910 xatappdvygov ody Ce Öubuxias xol xataxuptevooy ofc Ev 
ravri npdyparı, Evöuodnevos NV "lem TWV ioyvpàv xoi 
Suvatyy....y de Iubuxia un xatamictedouoa avt "dur 
amotuyyavet TOV Epywv acf) Qv nodos. 

M12/45.3 door de dv xataxuprevdaow ÙT ` adtav [i.e., TOV ExiOvpLLdv TAY 
Tovy pov | xoi un dvtiotadGOor adtats, anodavodvrau siç TEAOS. 
davarwöcıs yep elow at Enifunlaı adtat (and note xaé- 
omAtocevos in 45.4). 

Mı2/45.5 ` &&v dovdedoys tH exiOvpia tH dyad xol noray ot, 
Suvjoy THs eridunias THs Movnpas xataxuptedoat xai bmordEeı 
om xoc Bovact. 

Mı2/47.2 Q@pov, dabvere xai Sipuye, ob voeic thy SdEav tod 000, rác 
usyaaAn Eoti xoi loxupd vol Gavpacty, ott Extice TOV xócuov 
Evexa Tod dvOopwrov xal Qoy tyv xtiow adtod bnetake TH 
avOpwrw, xoi mhv efovolav mácav čðwxev adt@ tod 
RATAKVPLEVELY THV UO TOV odpavev rrdvrwv; (v.l. no question 
mark),3° 

M12/47.3 ` lot, onal, mavtwv 6 divOporroc xüptóc ott THY XTIOpATWV TOD 
Oeod xal mevtwv xataxvptevel, od StvaTat xod Toten TAY 
Euroën xataxvptedoat; Sdvatat, yal, TTAVTWV xod TATV TAY 
EVTOAMY TOUTWY xaTaKUPLEDaaAL ó KvVOPWIOS 6 EXwv TOV XUPLOV 
Ev TH xapdia adtod.3! 

M 12/47.6-7 xoi vi offre Tov dıdßoAov, Sti Ev AUTH Öbvanıs obx Zort 
xad’ ouv: 7 ży% yàp Eropa LEO’ Dud, ó #'yygÀoç TH METAVOLAS 
Ó KaTAXUPLEDWY AUTOR. 

Mı2/49.2 motevoute odv TH Dep byets ol... xataBapdvovtes THY Got 
bydv, St, Edv EmrotpapHte mpóc Tov xUptov SÉ Bue This xa pó[oç 
buOV..., mot/]cet Joo Tote npotépoiç DAV OugpräugOL Kal 
ete öbvanıy 100 xataxvptedoot THY Epywv tod SiaBdrov. 


30 Cf. the parallel motif of God's power with the simple form of the verb in S 9/100.4, but 
with the same interest in emphasising the “fullness” of this power as in the texts cited 
above: ei 6 Oeòç xoi ó xÚptoç OU ó TAVTWV xupLEdwV Kal EXwv NATING tfj; xtigews adTOd THY 
eEovalav où uuyawaxei tots EEouodoyoupevoic Tag ÅAPTİAÇ adTav.... 

31 Fora parallel with the simplex, and with again the same concern for stressing the full 
scale of the rule, see M 5/34.8: ¿àv yàp tabtys THs EvtoAs xupteúomç, xat Tag Xovrác £vcoAdc 
8vvfjoy) quA di£at. . . . 
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M12/49.4 ` Aën adt@: xüpte, vOv evedvvapwOnyv Ev näcı xotg Õxarwpacı 
tod xvplov, Bn od pet’ duet ef. xai olda, Bn cvyxdets thv 
Sdvapty Tod StaBdrov macav xoi YMEIS adtod xataxvpievoopev 
xal KATITKUTOMEV TAVTWV TOV Epywv adtod (follows a phrase 
on guarding the Lord’s commandments). 

S 9/79.7 Td Orlow cou ldelv ob Sbvy, ta Sé Eunpoodev cov Brémets. & odv 
idetv od Gun, čacov, xal ceavtov uy) otpEBAov Q Diere 96, 
éxelvwv xataxvpteve, xol nepi THY Aoràv ph meptepydiov: 
navra dE cot ży% SynAwow, dou é&v cot Õelkw. Eu Aen odv toils 
Aoınoic. 


The verb is not widely attested in ancient literature,?? but there are several 
instances in the Lxx (Gen 1:28; 93, 7; Num 21:24; 32:22, 29; Josh 24:33b as 
v. | for B éxuptevcev; Pss 9:26, 31; 18:14; 48:15; 71:8; 109:2; 1181133; Sir 17:4; Jer 3:14; 
Dan 11:39; 1 Macc 15:30) and also four in the NT (Mark 10:42 par. Matt 20:25; 
Acts 19:16; 1 Pet 5:3). The instances in Gen refer to the Lord's promise that 
man shall rule and possess the earth; the one in Sir specifies the rule over the 
animals. Those in Num and Josh have to do with the conquest of the land. 
Other connotations are that of the king ruling the land (Ps 71:8) or his enemies 
(Ps 109:2), the wicked terrorising the poor (9:26, 31), a person dominated by his 
sins (Ps 18:14), death ruling over the wicked as sheep (Ps 48:15), a plea to God 
not to be ruled by lawlessness (Ps 18:333), God ruling over his people (Jer 3:14), 
a king putting his favourites in charge (Dan 1:39), king Antiochus reclaiming 
possession over the cities Simon had captured (1 Macc 15:30). The NT instances 
are all utterly negative. Mark and Matthew speak about the domination by 
earthly rulers (note the combination with xare&ovcıdlw); Acts about being pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit (with the verb icytw); 1 Pet about dominant rule over 
against ruling by example. 

The first occurrence, M 5/33.1-2, introduces a theme that is well known in 
ancient literature, Christian and non-Christian, and that is picked up also in 
some of the other instances cited above. The verb is not just about earthly mat- 
ters and earthly power, but also about conquering evil.33 M 12/47.2-3 takes its 
inspiration from the promise in Gen (and Ps 8:17),?+ but develops the motif 


32 Diodorus Siculus uses it for ruling over a ship (14.64). 

33 Cf. Osiek, Shepherd, 18: "The promise of having power over (xatoxvptevew) evil deeds 
speaks not only of human choices but also of triumph over demonic power.’ I am not sure 
about how far Hermas is thinking of magical power (so Osiek). 

34 On the interpretation of Gen 1:28 in Hellenistic-Jewish tradition, see David Jobling, “ ‘And 
Have Dominion...’: The Interpretation of Genesis 1:28 in Philo Judaeus," JsJ 8 (1977): 
50-82. 
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in a rather different way by combining it with the question of why man can- 
not then also rule over God's commandments, which echoes Sir 15:14—15.35 It 
results in an interesting, though perhaps somewhat unnecessarily complicated 
phrase, in which the same verb is used for referring to the promise and for 
denoting man’s ability to keep to God's commandments that are called “sweet 
and gentle" (47.5).36 Hermas complicates things then even more when re- 
using the same verb once again for comforting the addressees that the angel 
of repentance will be with those who obey the Lord and turn away from the 
devil's dominion, who is not to be feared for he is ruled over by the angel, who 
is further identified with the very loaded title of the one who is ^with you" (see 
also 49.4). In 49.2, this same type of ruling is then also promised to the faithful, 
a motif that had been touched upon already in 45.3.5.3” The whole is further 
strengthened by a repeated use of “návteç.”38 To complicate things further, the 
final instance seems to strike a different chord, when it is now said, in a more 
philosophical one, 29 that man actually is not capable of “ruling” everything, 
but should instead be very well aware of his limits, and keep to these in decid- 
ing what he can perform.* This short overview illustrates how one and the 
same verb can serve different purposes. It may also show something of the 
author's skills in playing with his audience. The sustained combination of a 
strong verb with a series of adverbs and adjectives that denote completeness 
makes for an impressive rendering of a couple of impressive motifs. Hermas 
displays a good sense for rhetoric. 


35 Cf. Osiek, Shepherd, 153: “a clever bit of rhetoric." Note also Brox, Hirt, 277: “Aus der schöp- 
fungstheologisch begründeten Sonderstellung des Menschen...” (on 47.2) and “Das 
Argument ist Sir 1514f. ähnlich” (on 47.3). Brox rightly points out that this rather opti- 
mistic view on man's capacities contrasts with the more sceptic position that is found 
elsewhere. 

36 Note also the rather obvious play on xóptoc and xatoxvetebw (so Joly, Hermas, 205n2; 
Osiek, Shepherd, 153). 

37 The contrast between the delusive power of the devil and God's real power is a variant 
on the theme developed in Luke 6:9 and Matt 10:28. For the first parallel, see also Brox, 
Hirt, 280. 

38 Or variants such as eig téAoc, which can mean “finally” or “completely” (see Osiek, 
Shepherd, 149; the second meaning in Dibelius, Hirt, 545). 

39 Cf. Osiek, Shepherd, 221: “a wisdom meditation.” 

40 “Es gibt ein Erkenntnis-Limit für den Menschen" (Brox, Hirt, 388); it is described by refer- 
ring to the limits of the senses (here: sight). 
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In line with the repeated use of forms of rác in the instances cited above is the 
remarkably frequent use of the adjective 9Aoc and the adverb of the same root 
dAws, and the derivative forms dAoteAys and dAoteAds (see also 6ÀóxAnpoc in 
M 5/34.3). Though in itself a rather common and plain word, it occurs more 
often in Hermas than one might expect. The adverb and the derivative forms 
are found only in Hermas among the Apostolic Fathers.*! It fits in with the 
interest of the author to emphasise fullness or completeness. 

The adjective occurs most often as part of the phrase dÉ öAng ts xop8tac.^? 
More interesting perhaps is the observation that Hermas likes to use the adjec- 
tive with a restricted number of nouns, and to do so more or less in clusters. 
Hermas' family is referred to as his “whole house" (V 1/1.9; S 5/56.9).*? Closer 
to another is the double mention of ëÀov (tov) eviaurov in S 6/64.4 and 65.4 
in which Hermas plays on the contrast between a day and a year, arguing 
that a one-day leisurely life will result in a one-year torment (6ca odv ñuépaç 
TOVPYON ttc, TogoÚrouç eviavtods Baoavileron).** The same goes for the motif 
of Hermas asking for "the complete revelation" (V 3/18.9 and 21.4, both times 
with oAoteAys).4° Occasionally such phrases allow for some nuance, as when 
Hermas first refers to a group holding sticks that are “nearly all green" (S 8/67.14 
Tas PUBSoUS adTaY Tapa uucpov ÖAas yAweds) and then comes back to this in 
S 8/71.6, but now identifies a group whose sticks are “completely green" (xoi 
¿tépa XAwpal SAat; see already 71.2, but there with GAoreA«ic).46 

Phrases with Aoc become particularly frequent in the latter part of the 
Similitudes, from S 8/67 on. The earth is almost systematically referred to 


41 See the lists in Heinrich Kraft, Clavis Patrum Apostolicorum (München: Kösel, 1963), 
313-314. 

42 Cf. Brox, Hirt, 159: "eine bibelgriechische Vorliebe im PH"; see also Hilhorst, Sémitismes, 
142-144. 

43 In the latter case, as distinct from his children, which is a bit odd. “Das ‘Gleichnis’ ist 
lángst zum 'Gebot' geworden und schliesst mit der dafür typischen Verallgemeinerung, 
die das Gebot für 'alle' geltend macht" (Brox, Hirt, 314). 

44 “Die Umrechnung entbehrt nicht einer gewissen psychologischen Wahrheit" (Dibelius, 
Hirt, 583). 

45 The second passage is of special interest because it is preceded by a double refer- 
ence to fullness of repentance: oi ou petavonouvtes ÖAoteläg..., of ZE öAng xapdlac 
uetavonoavtes ... The revelation is now complete: “Das wird aber so gesagt, dass H weiter- 
schreiben und die Vis 1v folgen lassen kann" (Brox, Hirt, 159). “Completeness” is a relative 
concept for Hermas. 

46 They are “the greatest success story" (Osiek, Shepherd, 205). 
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as "the whole... occasionally in combination with other words denoting 
completeness. The great tree that covers “all the earth" (n&oav thv yfjv) is God's 
law pronounced to “the whole world" (8o0&ic eis öAov tov xócyov).^? The twelve 
mountains Hermas gets to see in Arcadia are all signalled out by their own 
peculiarity (9/78).^8 In a couple of cases this is indicated by the words v fjpsc 
(“full of”; so for the third and the eighth, the latter in combination with mév 
yévoc) or Alav (“very”; so for the fifth and the eleventh), but more often still by 
dAov.49 Commentators have, as a rule, been more occupied explaining the mys- 
terious "Arcadia" (with little success) or looking for patterns in the display of 
the mountains (the ninth one poses problems and seems to disrupt the order), DU 
hence they have not really shown any interest in this element. Yet, in view of 
the importance the author gives to the vision and the lengthy explanation of 
each of the mountains that follows in S 9/96-106, the feature is not without 
significance, as it prepares for the identification.*! The twelve mountains stand 
for twelve nations that are all different “in what they both think and under- 
stand" (94.2 rtoux(Aa de io TH ppovnoeı xai xà vot). They all have to be identified 
more or less “in globo,’ as if they are of one and the same nature. Hermas does 
notallow for much of a nuance when it comes to identify groups of people that 
will be judged, and the repeated oç prepares the reader for just that.9? 


47 S98/69.2. Cf. S 9/793; 9/9115; 9/94.1-2; 9/102.2. The latter of these refers to the universal 
outreach of the Christian mission. The first refers to the rock covering the whole earth; it 
is followed somewhat after by a reference to two virgins of impressive stature, so as to be 
able “to carry the whole heaven" if they had wished (9/79.5 ws weMouvat ÖAov Tov ovpavov 
BaotdCeww), an effort that would them make equal to the Son of God, as said in 9/9115 (so 
Brox, Hirt, 388). 

48 The origins of the motifs and images are not always clear. Dibelius (Hirt, 603) reckons 
with influence from the parable in Mark 4, but much in it is probably just the result of the 
author's imagination (Brox, Hirt, 386). 

49 The sixth, Bio oxuouQv, "full of ravines”; seventh, ëÀov tò öpoç ebdyvodv Fy, xal mv yévoç 
Kéi xai öpvewv, “the whole mountain was thriving, and cattle and birds of every kind”; 
ninth, dAws Dëup on elxev xol Bio Epnuödeg Fv, “no water at all and entirely desert"; 
tenth, dévdpa péyiota, xal Gov xatd&oxtov Tiv, "very large trees and completely shaded’; 
and twelfth, öXov fv Xeuxóv, . . . Hapé Mov, “completely white, and its appearance was very 
bright.” 

50 Cf. Brox, Hirt, 382-386; Osiek, Shepherd, 213-214 (here also on the ninth mountain 
"break[ing] the pattern"). 

51 Orthe other way around: "Im Wesentlichen aber ist die ganze Schilderung zweifellos von 
der Deutung 19 1-29 3 [S 9/96-106] aus entworfen" (Dibelius, Hirt, 603). 

52 Itis then a bit surprising that the author does not pick up on the word anymore in the 
explanation (except at S 9/1013 for the seventh mountain, which happens to represent the 
first group that is unanimously judged positively). 
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One more, much smaller, cluster of öXog phrases follows in S 9/81.2. The ten 
stones that function as the foundation of the tower are said to cover “the whole 
rock" on which the tower will be built, with the rock itself and the gate that 
leads up to it supporting “the whole tower.”53 

Only rarely is the adjective used also to refer to Hermas' or other people's 
reactions or attitude. This is the case in V 1/23, where Hermas refers to his 
reaction upon hearing the Woman as xa@yw Aoc Out neppixwç xai AUTOÜMEVOG 
(^I was terribly shaken and upset”).5+ But more often it is the adverb that is 
used for such purpose. In M 4/301 Hermas admits that he understands noth- 
ing of what the Shepherd has told him. The passage is full of modifiers of 
this kind: tva pet’ šuo0 navrote Kartons, OAtya pov PHuata ETL dvo yov, Emel où 
guv(t obdév... Get Alav dppwv ciui xal öAwç ov8ev vo@.55 It can hardly be worse, 
but Hermas has to repeat his complaint later on, albeit it in a shorter format 
(S 6/65.1).°6 In the same line the person who is possessed by an evil spirit is said 
to be “totally blind" (M 5/34.7 Aug &notupAocdtat).5” The warnings and rebukes 
that are addressed to him are of the same nature: he is to abandon his double- 
mindedness entirely (M 9/3931 undev öAwg Supuyjoys), which sounds a bit tau- 
tological, because it will bring him no gain at all (39.5 obdév Awe &rtcoyy&vovct 


53 ` vol evenAnoav öAnv Thy néTtpav. xoi Eyevovro Exetvol 6euéAtoc TÅG oixodourjc tod mpyov. Y) SE 
nerpa xal D MOAN Hv Baotdlovon 8Àov tov mUpyov. See also 9/84.1. The last phrase of the 
cited text is missing from L-H-H though it is found in the Athos codex, the Achmimic 
and the Latin Vulgata translation. On the deficiencies in the textual tradition in this pas- 
sage, see Brox, Hirt, 390-391; Leutzsch, Hirt, 306. Hermas is not bothered by the technical 
objections and concerns of modern commentators: “Das die zehn Steine den Felsen ganz 
bedecken, verkompliziert noch einmal die Vorstellung vom Hineingelangen der Steine 
durch das Tor zur Turmbaustelle" (Brox, Hirt, 390). 

54 Commentators have not missed the remarkable parallel with 4 Ezra 5.14 (see Brox, 
Hirt, 85). 

55 This is more than a mere “boring” introduction “a la Hermas"; so correctly Brox 
(Hirt, 208): “weil damit eine sehr grundsätzliche Instruktion des Hirten über die Busse 
herausgefordert werden soll" 

56 Again, Brox (Hirt, 340) sees things correctly when noting the effort Hermas has to make 
to receive further instruction (*H muss sich wieder einmal hart tadeln lassen und seine 
Ignoranz eingestehen") and what this means for his own status: a confession of his own 
deficiency (“An dieser Stelle ist besonders deutlich, dass der Author ein religióses und 
moralisches Defizit für das Nichtwissen und Fragenmüssen verantwortlich macht"). 

57 Dibelius (Hirt, 517) compares the motif with the parable in Matt12:43—45 par. Luke 11:24-26 
which also plays on the theme of being “completely” possessed, though formulated quite 
differently. 
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réi aityudtwv cov).99 Those who do not stay focused on the spirit will be led 
astray and have no understanding whatsoever of righteousness (M 10/40.5).°° 
Even the Shepherd is not immune for this kind of unrestrained reaction, as 
when he comes close to be criticised by Hermas for being so merciless (S 6/63.2 
8o pyndev anAayxvilöuevog; cf. 62.7 and 63.1).60 The list can be expanded, but 
that would not bring much new. It looks then as if no one is spared Hermas' 
sense for the superlative. Obviously the author must have thought it to be a 
most efficient tool in summoning his audience and helping to go the medicine 
down. 


5 Conclusion 


Writing about "rotten stones" and some slightly *over the top" phrases is per- 
haps not the best way to greet and honour a colleague who is about to retire, 
but I hope he will find some pleasure in reading this modest contribution 
that may help to appreciate “boring” Hermas a little bit more than some have 
thought it deserved. 


58 The passage has later on become something of a classic in commenting on the theme of 
double-mindedness and skepsis in general in the Epistle of James; see Dibelius, Hirt, 528; 
Brox, Hirt, 237. The application to prayer does not exclude a broader perspective also here 
(so correctly, Brox, Hirt, 238). 

59  'Hverurteilt sehr gründlich" (Brox, Hirt, 244). 

60  Osiek's “asking many questions” is too weak for describing the passage (Shepherd, 189). 
The drama is better caught by Brox, Hirt, 338, who compares with 7 En. 89.57-58: “der 
mitleidig empórte H... Zum Entsetzen des H...” 


CHAPTER 27 


Anima naturaliter Christiana - Beobachtungen 
zum philosophischen und theologischen 
Hintergrund der Seelenlehre Tertullians 


Holger Strutwolf 


Tertullian, der den imposanten Anfang der lateinischen christlichen Literatur 
bildet!, gilt im Allgemeinen als ein unspekulativer und nicht an philosophi- 
scher Durchdringung des christlichen Glaubens interessierter Denker. Anders 
als die Alexandriner Clemens und Origenes lehne er jede philosophische 
Begründung und Vertiefung des christlichen Glaubens mit Hilfe philosophi- 
scher Begriffe und Theorien ab?. Für eine solche Sicht der Dinge kann man sich 
vermeintlich auf Tertullians einschlägige und äußerst kritische Äußerungen 
über die Philosophie berufen, die in den Lehrbüchern und Kompendien der 
Patrologie und Kirchengeschichte häufig zitiert werden, wie das berühmte 
Diktum Tertullians: 


Es ist mir eine besondere Freude, dem verehrter Jubilar mit einer Festgabe zu gratulieren, 

die einmal nicht auf unserem gemeinsamen Forschungsgebiet der neutestamentlichen 

Textforschung liegt, sondern ein anderes Feld betrifft, dass uns aber beiden genauso lieb und 

wert ist, die Patristik. Ich hoffe, diese Erórterungen über den philosophischen Hintergrund 

des Denkens des Tertullian finden das Interesse und die Billigung des von mir sehr geschät- 
zen und geachteten Kollegen. Mógen ihm noch viele Jahre vielseitigen Forschens über die 
engen Fachgrenzen hinaus vergónnt sein. 

1 Vgl E. Osborn, Tertullian, The First Theologian of the West, Cambridge 1997, S. xv; H.A.G. 
Houghton, The Use of the Latin Fathers for New Testament Textual Criticism — In: B.D. 
Ehrman/M. Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays 
on the Status Questionis, S. 377 schreibt ganz zurecht, dass Tertullian der erste persón- 
lich identfizierbare lateinisch-christliche Schriftsteller gewesen ist, da sich vorher nur die 
anonyme lateinsche Übersetzung des 1. Klemensbriefes und des Hirten des Hermas neben 
den Übersetzungen der Bibel nachweisen lassen. 

2 ,Seine ganze Art theologischen Denkens steht in deutlichem Kontrast zur alexandrinischen 

Schule, wie sie etwa durch Clemens v. Al. vertreten wird.“ M. Frenschkowski, Tertullian, BBKL 

XI (1996), Sp. 695-720. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 DOI 10.1163/9789004300026_029 
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Was hat also Athen mit Jerusalem zu schaffen, was die Akademie mit der 
Kirche, was die Häretiker mit den Christen? Unsere Lehre stammt aus 
der Sáulenhalle Salomos, der selbst gelehrt hatte, man müsse den Herrn 
in der Einfalt seines Herzens suchen. Mögen sie meinethalben, wenn 
es ihnen so gefüllt, ein stoisches und platonisches und dialektisches 
Christentum aufbringen! Wir indes bedürfen seit Jesus Christus des 
Forschens nicht mehr, auch nicht des Untersuchens, seitdem das Evangelium 
verkündet worden ist?. 


Andererseits ist durchaus deutlich, dass Tertullian sich zumindest in seiner 
christlichen Frühzeit durchaus als christlicher Philosoph gefühlt hat, der 
wie sein theologischer Gewáhrsmann Justin das pallium auch nach seiner 
Bekehrung als Ausdruck seines nun christlichen Philosophenstandes mit Stolz 
weiter getragen hat. 

Darüber hinaus kann ein Blick in das Werk des Tertullian auf Schritt und 
Tritt zeigen, dass sein Autor bei aller verbalen Abgrenzung von der Philosophie 
nicht nur über erhebliche doxographische Kenntnisse auf diesem Gebiet 
verfügt, sondern auch mehr als man erwarten sollte von philosophischen 
Vorstellungen geprägt ist”. Das Phänomen der Abgrenzung bei gleichzeitiger 


3 Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? Quid academiae et ecclesiae? Quid haereticis et christia- 
nis? Nostra institutio de porticu Solomonis est qui et ipse tradiderat Dominum in simplicitate 
cordis esse quaerendum. Viderint qui Stoicum et Platonicum et dialecticum christianismum 
protulerunt. Nobis curiositate opus non est post Christum Iesum nec inquisitione post evan- 
gelium. Tertullian, De praescr. 7,9-12. 

4 Vgl. Tertullian, De pallio 6: „Ich dagegen halte es nun auch mit jener bekannten 
Philosophenschule Gottes und ihrer Sittenlehre. Freue dich Pallium und frohlocke! Eine bes- 
sere Philosophie hat dich nunmehr gewürdigt, seitdem du einen Christen zu bekleiden ange- 
fangen hast." Tertullian dürfte mit seiner Präferenz für das Tragen des Pallium durchaus auf 
auch Justin's Praxis zurückgegriffen haben: vgl. Justin, Dial, 1.2; vgl. D.E. Wilhite, Tertullian 
the African: An Anthropological Reading of Tertullian's Context and Identities. Millennium 
Studien 14. Berlind 2007, S. 140 mit Anm. 101. 

5 C. Moreschini, Tertulliano tra stoicismo e platonismo, in: Kerygma und Logos. F.S. Carl 
Andresen, hrsg. C. Andressen und A.M. Ritter, Góttingen 1979, 367-379. So kann denn auch 
Osborn, Tertullian, S. 29-37 Tertullian als einen stoischen Philosophen und seine wortreiche 
Selbstabgrenzunng von der Philosophie als rein rhetorisch ansehen. Dagegen hat T.D. Barnes, 
Tertullian: A Historical and Literary Study, Oxford 1985, S. 210 gerade diese philosophische 
Zuordnung grundsätzlich abgelehnt, wenn er schreibt: ,Tertullian would have deplored the 
attempts of Justin, Clement and Origen to reconcile Christianity and pagan philosophy. 
He explicitly rejected a Stoic, Platonic or dialectical Christianity. But in a wider sense, he had 
himself reconciled Christianity and classical culture. For he uses the benefits of a traditional 
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positiver Aneignung ist bei unserem Schriftsteller besonders deutlich im 
Falle seiner Seelenlehre aufzuweisen, in der seine Auseinandersetzung mit 
der philosophischen Tradition besonders intensiv und daher auch detailliert 
nachzuzeichnen ist. Die Seelenlehre und hier insbesondere die Vorstellung 
vom unwillkürlichen Zeugnis der Seele für die Wahrheit des christlichen 
Gottesglaubens ist für unsere Fragestellung auch deshalb besonders interes- 
sant, weil sich hier bei Tertullian zwischen seinem Frühwerk und seinen spáten 
opera ein Wechsel des philosophischen Hintergrundes ergeben hat, vor dem er 
seine eigene Lehre entfaltet. Lásst Tertullian in seinem Frühwerk deutlich pla- 
tonische Reminiszenzen erkennen, wenn er die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis 
der menschlichen Seele beschreibt, so hat er in seinem Spätwerk jegliche 
platonische Konnotation in der Psychologie zu vermeiden gesucht und seine 
Seelenlehre eindeutig mit Hilfe stoischer Vorstellungen zu entfalten versucht. 

Um diese Entwicklung sichtbar werden zu lassen und nach ihren Gründen 
zu fragen, werde ich daher zunáchst auf das Zeugnis der Seele im Frühwerk 
Tertullians eingehen, um dann in einem zweiten Schritt die entfaltete und 
reife Psychologie unseres Theologen unter dem Gesichtspunkt zu skizzieren, 
wie und warum Tertullian nun in ,De anima" eine streng nichtplatonische 
christliche Seelenlehre entwickelt. 


1 Das Zeugnis der Seele im „Apologeticum“ und in „De testimonio 
animae" 


Im Rahmen seiner ungefähr 197 n. Chr. verfassten großen Apologie des 
Christentums entfaltet Tertullian zum ersten Mal die Vorstellung vom 
Seelenzeugnis zur Begründung der natürlichen Gotteserkenntnis$. Nachdem er 


education and the fruits of his pagan erudition to defend and to propagate what he consi- 
dered to be the truth." A.J. Vanderjagt, Sensual Evidence in Tertullian and Lactantius, Studia 
Patristica 31 (1997), S. 363-368, darin: S. 364 betont den Gegensatz zwischen Tertullian und 
der Philosophie und bringt diese Gegnerschaft der Kirchenschriftstellers mit der Häreseie 
in Verbindung, die sich — nicht nur nach der Ansicht Tertullians — stark auf die Philosophie 
stützte. 

6 E. Bickel, Fiunt, non nascuntur christiani (Apol. 18), in: Pisciculi. Fs für F.J. Dólger, Münster 
1939, 54-61; N. Brox, Anima naturaliter non christiana, Zeitschrift £. Kathol. Theologie 
XCI, 1969, 70-75; A. Schneider, O testimonium animae naturaliter christianae, Museum 
Helveticum XLVIII, 1991, 320-328; F. Seyr, Die Seelen- und Erkenntnislehre Tertullians und 
die Stoa: Commentationes Vindobonenses 3 (1937) 51-74; G. Quispel, Anima naturaliter chri- 
stiana, Latomus 1951, 163-169 (=Eranos Jahrbuch xvi1l, Zürich 1950, Fs C.G. Jung zum 75. 
Geburtstag, S. 173-182). 
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die vulgáren Vorurteile der Masse gegen die Christen und ihre Gottesverehrung 
zurückgewiesen hat, stellt er kurz den Glauben an den einen und einzigen Gott 
als Schópfer und Erhalter der Welt als Gegenstand des christlichen Glaubens 
dar und macht sich dann anheischig, diesen Glauben mit Hilfe der natürlichen 
Theologie als vernünftig zu erweisen, indem er schreibt: 


Wollt ihr, dass wir ihn aus seinen so vielen und so grofsen Werken, von denen 
wir umschlossen werden, durch die wir getragen, durch die wir ergótzt, 
durch die wir auch erschreckt werden, oder wollt ihr, dass wir ihn aus dem 
Zeugnis der Seele selbst beweisen? Diese mag im Gefängnis des Körpers ein- 
gezwüngt sein, mag durch verkehrte Unterweisungen getduscht, mag durch 
Liste und Begierden ihrer Lebendigkeit beraubt sein, mag falschen Göttern 
sklavisch verfallen sein, dennoch, sobald sie wieder zur Besinnung kommt 
wie aus einem Weinrausch, wie aus einem Schlaf; wie aus irgendeiner 
Krankheit und ihre Gesundheit wieder erlangt, bezeichnet sie ihn als „Gott“ 
mit diesem Wort allein, weil dieser der eigentlich wahre ist. ,Gott ist gut und 
groß“ und „Was Gott geben möge!“ ist die Stimme aller. Sie bezeugt jenen 
auch als Richter: ,Gott sieht es!“ und ,Ich vertraue es Gott an!“ und ,Gott 
wird es mir vergelten!“ O Zeugnis der von Natur christlichen Seele! Und wei- 
ter noch, wührend sie dies spricht, blickt sie nicht zum Kapitol, sondern zum 
Himmel. Sie kennt nämlich den Sitz des lebenden Gottes: von jenem und von 
dort stieg sie herab”. 


Stellt Tertullian in diesem Passus zwei mógliche Beweise für Gottes Existenz, 
einen aus der Natur und einen aus dem unwillkürlichen Zeugnis der Seele, 
einander gegenüber, so entfaltet er hier argumentativ nur das so genannte 
Seelenzeugnis, das von der Naturerkenntnis durchaus unabhängig, weil es aus 
derSeele selbst geschópft sein soll. Zu dieser Erkenntnis gelangt die Seele, wenn 
sie ihre ,sanitas", ihre Gesundheit, wiedererlangt. Dieser Begriff impliziert 
einen geordneten, normalen Naturzustand der Seele, der durch Krankheit und 


7 Vultis ex operibus ipsius tot ac talibus, quibus continemur, quibus sustinemur, quibus oblec- 
tamur, etiam quibus exterremur, vultis ex animae ipsius testimonio comprobemus? Quae 
licet carcere corporis pressa, licet institutionibus pravis circumscripta, licet libidinibus et 
concupiscentiis evigorata, licet falsis deis exancillata, cum tamen resipiscit, ut ex crapula, ut 
ex somno, ut ex alique valetudine, et sanitatem suam patitur, Deum nominat hoc solo, quia 
proprie verus hic unus. "Deus magnus, Deus bonus’, et “quod Deus dederit" omnium vox est. 
Iudicem quoque contestatur illum: “Deus videt" et "Deo commendo" et “Deus mihi reddet". 
O testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae! Denique pronuntians haec non ad 
Capitolium, sed ad caelum respicit. Novit enim sedem Dei vivi: ab illo et inde descendit. 
Tertullian, apol. 17,4-6. 
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Verdeckung gestórt, aber keinesfalls beseitigt ist. Als Ursachen dieser Stórung 
der Seelengesundheit nennt Tertullian neben Lüsten, Begierden, negativen 
Erziehungseinflüssen und der Verfallenheit an den Gótzendienst auch die 
Tatsache, dass sie in den Kerker des Leibes eingesperrt ist. Die Vorstellung, 
die sich in ,carcere corporis pressa" ausdrückt, ist eine platonische Ansicht, 
bezeichnet Platon doch im Kratylos den Kórper in Anlehnung an orphisches 
Gedankengut nicht nur als „Grabmahl“ (im c&pgo-cfjpo-Bild), sondern auch 
als deouwrnpıov®. Tertullian stellt daher in bewusster Anspielung auf platoni- 
sche Bilder den Leib als eine der Ursachen dar, die die Erkenntnis der Seele 
verdunkeln. Gut platonisch versteht er dabei das Erkennen als ein ,Zu-sich- 
selber-Kommen" der Seele, die auf ihr eigenes ihr angeborenes, aber vom 
Kórper verdunkeltes Wissen zurückkommt. Inhalt dieses angeborenen 
Seelenwissens ist die Existenz eines einzigen Gottes, der Schópfer, Erhalter und 
Richter der Welt ist. Dieses angeborene Wissen der Seele genügt Tertullian, um 
sie als anima naturaliter christiana zu bezeichnen. 

Auch die angedeutete philosophische Begründung dieses angeborenen 
Wissens der Seele ist platonischen Ursprungs: Die Seele kennt Gott und weiß 
von seinem himmlischen Ort, weil sie von Gott und damit vom Himmel in 
diese Welt herabgestiegen ist. In diesen Worten ist deutlich die Vorstellung von 
der Práexistenz der Seele impliziert, wie sie Platon etwa im Timaios entfaltet, 
wo geschildert wird, wie die Seelen auf die Gestirne verteilt werden, von wo sie 
zur Erde herabsteigen müssen, um geboren zu werden?. 


8 xai yap od tıves pacıv adtd civar tH dene, ws Tebannevng Ev TO vOv napóvtı: xal Bé ad 
TOUTH omnalveı & v anualvy Y) voy, xai tadrn opa COPPA KaAEtobat. Soxodat uévrot uot pido cat 
Décor of duet Oppéa todto Td övopa, de Bim ƏtëoÚoTç THs urs av di Evexa SiSwow, todtov 
8& meplßoAov &xew, iva owinrau, Secuwtyplov eixdva: civar odv tñç 'buxñç Todt, Wonep auto 
dvoudetat, Eng dv exteloy «à dpethdueva, [td] oôpa, al oddév deiv mapdyetv odd’ Ev ypåppa. 
Platon, Kratylos 400c (Text nach: Platon. Oeuvres complètes. Tome v — 2e partie. Cratyle. 
Texte établi et traduit par Louis Méridier, CUFr, Paris !91950.); vgl. auch Gorgias 493a, wo der 
Körper ebenfalls als ejua bezeichnet wird:...xol tò èv cud otw Yulv ofa... (Text nach: 
Platon. Oeuvres completes. Tome III — 2e partie. Gorgias — Ménon. Texte établi et traduit par 
Alfred Croiset avec la collaboration de Louis Bodin, CUFr, Paris 51949). 

9 ougriogc dé TO Mav SteiAev uyac loapidnoug vote dovpotc, ëveryév 9’ domm poç ëxaotoyv, nal 
eußıßdoos de ¿ç mua Thv Tod navtòç pbcıv eBetkev, vdpoug te Tods elnappevoug elmev adtatc, Str 
yévectc npa Lev Eooıto tetaypévn pia MAO, iva hT EAattotto bn’ adbtod, Zo de onapetoac 
abtac eic «à npoohxovta Excatats Exacta Spyava ypóvwv püvaı Zon to Beoceßeotarov, Se 
de odes THS dvOowmivng pboewg, TO xpEtttoVv ToLodtoV Ein yEvog 0 xoi Eneita KEXAYCOITO &výp. 
éndte Sp cwpactw Eupureußelev EE dvdyung, xod Td èv mpocíot, Td 8' Ariori ToD cwWUATOS adTAY, 
TEATOV Lev aladnaw dvayxatoy ety low näcıv Ex Blatwv Tabyudtwv cbugvToV ylyveodaı, debtepov 
SE Ydov vol Xon peperypévov ëpwta, npòç dE TOUTOIS póßov xai Dupënu dou TE EMdpEvar abroig xoi 
óróa evavtiwg népuxe StectyxdTa: Ov el pèv xpatHoolEv, Sixy Bıwaoıvro, xpatyPEevtes dE düuxia. 
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Es ist also deutlich, dass Tertullian seine Lehre vom Zeugnis der Seele im 
Apologeticum auf dem Hintergrund gewisser platonischer Vorstellungen ent- 
wickelt, die die Práexistenz der Seele und die Vorstellung von Gotteserkenntnis 
als Wiedererinnerung an die durch die Einkórperung der Seele vergessene 
ursprüngliche Gottesschau der Seele beinhalten. 

Ebenso wird in der wohl kurz nach dem Apologeticum verfassten Schrift 
über das ,Zeugnis der Seele" ebenfalls noch ziemlich ungebrochen platonisiert: 
Auch hier schreibt Tertullian, dass die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis angeboren 
und der Seele von Natur gegeben sei und bezeichnet daher diese Erkenntnis 
als Wiedererinnerung!?. Zugleich setzt er immer noch deutlich voraus, dass 
die Seele ihre angeborene Gotteserkenntnis ihrer himmlischen und damit 
góttlichen Herkunft verdankt: Die allgemeine Verbreitung der natürlichen 
Gotteserkenntnis spricht für ihn dagegen, dass das Seelenzeugnis auf dem 
Herkommen und auf kultureller Prágung durch die griechische oder lateini- 
sche Sprache beruht, sondern hat ihren Grund darin, dass die Seele nicht allein 
für Lateiner und Griechen, sondern für alle Menschen vom Himmel gefallen 
ist"! 

Diesen in seinem Frühwerk ziemlich ungebrochenen platonischen 
Anspielungshintergrund seiner Lehre vom Seelenzeugnis hat Tertullian in sei- 
nem späteren Werk m. E. bewusst vermieden, und sich für die Beschreibung 
und Begründung dieses Testimoniums nach anderen philosophischen und 
theologischen Vorstellungen und Begriffen umgesehen. Dies wird besonders in 
seiner Spätschrift „De anima“ deutlich sichtbar, der wir uns daher jetzt zuwen- 
den werden. 


2 Die Reinterpretation des Seelenzeugnisses in ,De anima" 


Hatte Tertullian im Apologeticum und in der Schrift vom Seelenzeugnis nur 
kurz vor dem Hintergrund platonischer Motive skizziert, aber keine Seelen- 
lehre im eigentlichen Sinne entfaltet, gerade weil die in gewisser Naivität 


Platon, Timaios 41e-42a. (Text nach: Platon. Oeuvres completes. Tome x. Timée — Critias. 
Texte établi et traduit par Albert Rivaud, CU Pr. Paris 31956.) 

10 Tam mirum si eum, a quo data est, novit? Etiam circumventa ab adversario meminit sui 
auctoris et bonitatis et decreti eius et exitus sui et adversarii ipsius. Tertullian, Test. an. 
V,2,14-15 und ebd. v,3,18-20. 

11 Vanus es, si huic linguae soli aut Graecae, quae propinquae inter se habentur, reputabis 
eiusmodi, ut neges naturae universitatem. Non Latinis nec Argiuis solis anima de caelo 
cadit. Tertullian, Test. an. v1,3,17-20. 
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vorausgesetzte platonische Präexistenz- und Anamnesis-Lehre eine solche 
Entfaltung nicht nötig erscheinen ließ, so hat er über zehn Jahre später in der 
Schrift „De anima“ eine solche Entfaltung nachgeholt. Diese lässt sich nun 
allerdings geradezu als der Versuch lesen, das Zeugnis der Seele philosophisch 
und theologisch so zu interpretieren und dergestalt in einer christlichen 
Psychologie zu fundieren, dass die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis der Seele ohne 
Anleihen bei der platonischen Seelenlehre erklärbar und ableitbar wird. 

Denn in der Zwischenzeit war Tertullian mit mehreren antiháretischen 
Werken hervorgetreten und in der Bekámpfung besonders der gnostischen 
Háresien auf die vermeintliche Rolle der Philosophie, insbesondere des 
Platonismus, bei der Entstehung dieser Irrlehren aufmerksam geworden". 
Schon in seiner ersten antihäretischen Schrift „De praescriptione 
haereticorum"^5, hatte er die philosophische Neugier als Ursache der Häresie 
angegeben und den Gnostizismus eines Valentin auf Platon, Markions Lehre 
vom guten Gott auf die Stoa, die Leugnung der Unsterblichkeit der Seele auf 
Epikur und andere Irrlehren auf Zeno zurückgeführt!*. 


12 So betont auch P. Kitzler, Nihil, S. 167 zurecht, dass Tertullian erst durch seine 
Auseinandersetzung mit den Háretikern und damit zusammenhängend mit der diese ver- 
meintlich inspirienden Philosophie zur stoischen Vorstellung der Kóperlichkeit der Seele 
gelangt sei. Hatte er doch noch, so Kitzler zurecht, in seinem früheren Apologeticum um 
197 n.Chr. noch ganz selbstverständlich platonisch damit für die Auferstehung des Leibes 
argumentieren können, die Seele als solche könne keine Strafe empfangen, weil ihr die 
materia stabilis, „also der Körper“ fehlt (Apol. 48,4). Einen „konsequenten Korporalismus“ 
habe Tertullian erst in seiner Schrift Adversus Hermogenem vertreten, die erste Schrift, in 
der er sich gegen einen platonisierenden Häretiker gewandt habe. 

13 O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, Band 2: Vom Ende des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts bis zum Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts, (Nachdruck der zweiten, umge- 
arbeiteten Auflage, erschienen im Herder-Verlag, Freiburg im Breisgau 1914), Darmstadt 
20085, S. 405 datiert dieses Werk in die Jahre 198-200 und bezeichnet es als Auftakt zu 
seinen späteren anithäretischen Schriften, die sich gegen einzelne Häretiker wandten. 

14 „Auch die Háresien selbst empfangen durch die Philosophie ihre Ausrüstung. Von ihr 
stammen die Aonen und weiß Gott welche unzählige Gestaltungen, sowie die Dreiteilung 
der Menschen bei Valentinus — er war nämlich Platoniker gewesen; von daher stammt 
Marcions besserer Gott, besser infolge seiner Ruhe — Marcion war von den Stoikern 
herübergekommen; daf$ der Untergang der Seele behauptet wird — man hat es den 
Epikureern abgelauscht; daß die Wiederherstellung des Leibes geleugnet wird — man hat 
es der übereinstimmenden Lehre sámtlicher Philosophenschulen entlehnt; wenn von 
irgendeinem die Materie Gott gleichgestellt wird — es ist die Lehre des Zeno; wo etwas 
von einer feurigen Gottheit vorgebracht wird — Heraklitus steckt dahinter" Tertullian, De 
Praescr. 7 (Übersetzung nach BKV). 
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In,De anima" ist nun die spezielle Frontstellung gegen den Platonismus von 
Anfang an deutlich!®. Das Werk beginnt mit einer polemischen Darstellung 
der Situation des im Kerker über die Seele philosophierenden Sokrates, wie 
sie in der Rahmenerzáhlung des Phaidon geschildert wird, um zu zeigen, dass 
die Umstände, unter denen in diesem klassischen Werk der platonischen 
Psychologie philosophiert wird, der Wahrheitsfindung nicht gerade förderlich 
waren!6, Zielt schon diese aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach auf den griechischen 
Originaltext des Phaidon zurückgreifende Themenexposition von ,De anima" 
auf die platonische Seelenvorstellung, so wird die primär antiplatonische 
Ausrichtung des Werkes in der Darstellung der Seelenlehre auf Schritt und Tritt 
greifbar. Hier gilt primár Platon als derjenige, der die verschiedensten christli- 
chen Háresien befruchtet und inspiriert hat. Was Tertullian dabei mehrfach als 
Quintessenz der abzulehnenden platonischen Lehre angibt, klingt nicht zufal- 
lig nach einer Retractatio seiner eigenen Darstellung des Seelenzeugnisses in 
seiner Frühzeit. 

Platon lehre nàmlich, 


dass man glauben sollte, die Seelen seien ungeboren, hätten sich in den 
Gebieten des Himmels aufgehalten und dort die Erkenntnis von den göttli- 
chen Dingen besessen, seien sodann von dort herab gesandt worden und 
hätten hier die Erinnerung wiedererlangt. Und dies alles, um den Ketzern 
günstige Ausgangspunkte zu verschaffen". 


15 Die Schrift De anima wurde von Tertullian ungefáhr zwischen 210 und 213 n.Chr. ver- 
fasst. Vel. Bardenhewer, Geschichte, S. 424; J.H. Waszink (Hrsg.), Tertulliani De Anima, 
Amsterdam 1947, S. 5*-6*. Sicher ist auf alle Fálle, dass sie nach Adversus Hermogenem 
entstanden ist, wie lange danach, kann allerdings nicht genau bestimmt werden. Deshalb 
pladiert H. Tránkle, Q. Septimius Florens Tertullianus, S. 474f dafür, die Schrift relativ bald 
nach dem Jahr 203 n.Chr. zu datieren. 

16 Etiam in carcere Socratis de animae statu uelitatum est, nescio iam hoc primum, an opor- 
tuno in tempore magistri, etsi nihil de loco interest. Quid enim liquido saperet anima tunc 
Socratis, iam sacro nauigio regresso, iam cicutis damnationis exhaustis, iam morte prae- 
sente utique consternata ad aliquem motum secundum naturam, aut exsternata, si non 
secundum naturam? Quamuis enim placida atque tranquilla, quam nec coniugis fletus sta- 
tim uiduae nec liberorum conspectus exinde pupillorum lege pietatis inflexerat, uel in hoc 
tamen mota, ne moueretur, ipsa constantia concussa est aduersus inconstantiae concus- 
sionem. Quid autem aliud saperet uir quilibet iniuria damnatus praeter iniuriae solamen, 
nedum philosophus, gloriae animal, cui nec consolanda est iniuria, sed potius insultanda? 
Tertullian, De an. 1.2-3,4-18. 

17  [...] cui accomodata est, ut animae et innatae et in caelestibus conversatae et consciae 
divinorum illic et inde delatae et hic recordatae crederentur, ad occasiones plane haereti- 
cis subministrandas. Tertullian, De an. xxIv,12. 
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Tertullian führt námlich in einer ausführlichen Ketzerdoxographie die Lehren 
verschiedener Häresiarchen auf die platonische Vorstellung von der himm- 
lischen Práexistenz der Seele zurück: Saturninus mit seiner Vorstellung von 
dem ersten Menschen als einem kraftlosen wurmähnlichen Geschöpf der 
unwissenden Engel, das erst durch einen Lebensfunken von oben erweckt 
werden mußte!®, Karpokrates, der die Seele des Gnostikers über die Mächte, 
die die Welt geschaffen haben und beherrschen, erhaben hält!?, Apelles, der 
lehrte, der alttestamentliche Gott hátte die iberhimmlischen Seelen getáuscht 
und in diese irdische Welt herabgelockt und dann an die Kórper gefesselt?°, 
und schließlich Valentin und seine Schule mit ihrer Vorstellung von dem 
überweltlichen pneumatischen Samen, den die Sophia ohne Wissen des 
Schópfergottes in die Seele des Menschen eingeimpft habe?! — sie alle sollen 


18 Diese Lehre des Saturninus, der aus Antiochien stammte, und u.a. von B. Layton, The 
Gnostic Scriptures. A New Translation with Annotations and Introductions, Garden City, 
New York 1987, S. 159 als früher Gnostiker angesehen wird, wird auch bei Irenáus, Adv. 
haer. 1,2431 überliefert. Diese zuerst bei diesem Lehrer greifbare Vorstellung hat offenbar 
Schule gemacht. Sie findet sich auch bei anderen Gnostiker, besonders bei den Mandäern 
(vgl. E. Yamauchi, Gnostic Ethics and Mandean Origins, Cambridge, MA 1970, S. 18f.); 
R. Grant, Gnosticism and Early Christianity, New York 1966, S. 101 schlägt vor, sie daher 
abzuleiten, dass Saturninus Psalm 22,7 auf Adam und nicht auf Christus bezogen habe. 

19 Vgl.Irenšus, Adv. haer. 1,251. Zu Karpokrates vgl. auch Euseb von Caesarea, h.e. 1v,7,9, der 
ihn zum Vater der gnostischen Häresie (étépac aipécews TAS TOV Tvworiuav eninAndelong 
moche) macht. Zur Darstellung des Karpokrates bei Euseb und anderen Quellen vgl. 
M. Willing, Eusebius von Caesarea als Häreseograph, Berlin/New York 2008, S. 151-162. 

20 Zu Apelles vgl. K. Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes: Zwei theologische Lehrer des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, Leiden/Boston/Kóln 2000, S. 17-134. Apelles, ein Schüler Marcions, 
(Quellen ihn betreffend gesammelt bei A. von Harnack, Marcion. Das Evangelium 
vom fremden Gott — Eine Monographie zur Geschichte drer Grundlegung der katholi- 
schen Kirche, (Nachdruck der 2. Auflage von 1924), Darmstadt 1960, S. 404-420) lehrte 
offenbar, dass es nach dem hóchsten und absolut guten und transzendenten Gott zwei 
Engel gegeben habe, deren einer als angelus inclytus bezeichnet wird und der eigent- 
liche Schópfergott ist (vgl. Tertullian, De carne Christi 8), der die Welt und die Seelen 
mit Billigung des hóchsten Gottes und zu dessen Ehre schafft, und einen angelus igneus, 
der das bóse Prinzip vertrat und die Geschópfe des Schépferengels verführte. Vgl.: De 
praescr. 34; vgl. A. Harnack, Marcion. Der moderne Glaubige des 2. Jahrhunderts, der erste 
Reformator. Die Dorpater Preisschrift (1870), hrsg. F. Steck, Berlin/Düsseldorf/Heidelberg/ 
Leipzig/ München 2003, S. 342f; K. Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, S. 9o. Auch 
Epiphanius von Salamis, Pan. 44,5,5 (196,24-27. Holl) referiert diese Ansicht des Apelles, 
wobei er hóchst wahrscheinlich nicht von Tertullian abhángig sein dürfte. 

21 Nach Irenäus, Adv. haer. 1,5,6 (Fr. gr. 1:569-577. Rousseau) haben die Valentinianer gelehrt, 
die góttliche Sophia, bzw. die Achamoth, habe den aus dem Pleroma stammenden pneu- 
matischen Samen ohne Wissen des Schópfergottes in den vom Demiurgen geschaffenen 
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von der platonischen Vorstellung von der Práexistenz der Seele beeinflusst 
sein, so dass Platon zum „Krämer für sämtliche Ketzer“ geworden sei??. 

Lehnt Tertullian also inzwischen die platonische Vorstellung von der 
himmlischen Herkunft der Seele und damit die Begründung der natürlichen 
Gotteserkenntnis mit Hilfe der Theorie von der Anamnesis ab, so halt er 
dennoch eindeutig und ohne Schwanken an der Vorstellung einer angebore- 
nen und natürlichen Gotteserkenntnis der Seele fest. Als ein Entwurf, diese 
natürliche Erkenntnis der Seele zu begründen, ohne auf die Vorstellung von 
der himmlischen Herkunft der Seele zu rekurrieren, lásst sich die Schrift ,De 
anima" durchaus lesen. 

Die Schrift ,De anima" gliedert sich in zwei Hauptteile, von denen der erste 
das Wesen der Seele untersucht, während der zweite Teil den Ursprung, die 
Entwicklung und das eschatologische Ziel der Seele beschreibt. Zu Beginn 
des zweiten Teils fasst Tertullian seine bisherigen Ergebnisse in einem Satz 
zusammen: 


Wir definieren die Seele als aus dem Hauch Gottes geboren, unsterblich, 
körperlich, gestaltet, der Substanz nach einheitlich, durch eigenes Vermögen 
denkend, in verschiedenen Arten sich entwickelnd, von freiem Willen, äußer- 
lichen Einfliissen ausgesetzt, in ihren Anlagen wandelbar, vernünftig, 


Menschen eingepflanzt. Vgl. hierzu u.a. H. Strutwolf, Gnosis als System. Zur Rezeption der 
valentinianischen Gnosis bei Origenes, Góttingen 1993, S. 105. 

22 Quidam de caelis deuenisse se credunt tanta persuasione quanta et illuc indubitate regres- 
suros repromittunt, ut Saturninus Menandri Simoniani discipulus induxit, hominem affir- 
mans ab angelis factum primoque opus futtile et inualidum et instabile in terra uermis instar 
palpitasse, quod consistendi uires deessent, dehinc ex misericordia summae potestatis, ad 
cuius effigiem, nec tamen plene perspectam, temere structus fuisset, scintillulam uitae 
consecutum, quae illud exsuscitarit et erexerit et constantius animarit et post decessum 
uitae ad matricem relatura sit. Sed et Carpocrates tantundem sibi de superioribus uindicat, 
ut discipuli eius animas suas iam et Christo, nedum apostolis, et peraequent et cum uolunt 
praeferant, quas perinde de sublimi uirtute conceperint despectrices mundipotentium 
principatuum. Apelles sollicitatas refert animas terrenis escis de supercaelestibus sedibus 
ab igneo angelo, deo Israelis et nostro, qui exinde illis peccatricem circumfinxerit carnem. 
Examen Valentini semen Sophiae infulcit animae, per quod historias atque milesias aeonum 
suorum ex imaginibus uisibilium recognoscunt. Doleo bona fide Platonem omnium haere- 
ticorum condimentarium factum. Illius est enim et in Phaedone, quod animae hinc euntes 
sint illuc, et inde huc; item in Timaeo, quod genimina dei delegata sibi mortalium genitura 
accepto initio animae immortali mortale ei circumgelauerint corpus; tum, quod mundus hic 
imago sit alterius alicuius.Tertullian, De an. XX111,1-5. 
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herrschend, zur Vorahnung befühigt und aus einer einzigen Seele 
hervorstrémend?s, 


In der Argumentation, die zu dieser Bestimmung der Eigenschaften der Seele 
geführt haben, sind zwei Grundansichten des Tertullian leitend gewesen, die 
beide wieder eine Frontstellung gegen den Platonismus markieren. Einerseits 
die Körperlichkeit der Seele, andererseits ihre Einheit. Die Körperlichkeit, 
die für Tertullian gewissermaßen schon dadurch deutlich ist, dass sie aus 
dem Hauch Gottes entstanden ist, ist eine Überzeugung, die der stoischen 
Naturlehre entspringt?*. Wenn Tertullian nämlich behauptet, die Seele sei ein 
Nichts, wenn sie nicht kórperlich sei?5, so teilt er damit die Überzeugung der 
Stoiker, dass alles, was in eigentlichem Sinne ist, d.h. etwas wirkt oder erleidet, 
körperlich sein muss?®. 

Dass er mit der Körperlichkeit der Seele durchaus massive Vorstellungen 
verbindet, macht Tertullian dadurch deutlich, dass er ihr eine (wenn auch nur 
dem Geist) sichtbare Gestalt zuschreibt, d.h. sie hat die drei Abmessungen: 
Länge, Höhe und Breite?’, und sogar eine Farbe, nämlich Luftfarbe?®. 


23 ` Definimus animam dei flatu natam, immortalem, corporalem, effigiatam, substantia simpli- 
cem, de suo sapientem, varie procedentem, liberam arbitrii, accidentis obnoxiam, per inge- 
nia mutabilem, rationalem, dominitricem, diviniatricem, ex una redundantem. Tert., De an. 
XXIL2. 

24 ...sed etiam Stoicos allego, qui spiritum praedicantes animam paene nobiscum, qua pro- 
xima inter se flatus et spiritus, tamen corpus animam facile persuadebuntur. Tertullian, De 
an, V,2,11-13. 

25 |... | nihil enim, si non corpus. Tertullian, De an. v11,3,15. 

26 Für die stoischen Denker war alles, was wirklich ist, im strengen Sinne kórperlich: ,Zeno 
nullo modo arbritatur quiduam effici posse ab ea quae expers esset corporis ..., nec vero aut 
quod efficeret aliquid aut quod efficeretur, posse esse non corpus“ Zeno, Fr. 90. TO dowyartov 
XAT’ AÙTOÙÇ odte TIOLEIV TI xéquxev OUTE MdCYELV. SVF II 363. "äu yàp TO Spav ý xod roloüv 
oôpa. SVF 11, 387. Vgl. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa. Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung, Bd. 1, 
Göttingen 1992’, S. 65; M. Hossenfelder, Die Philosophie der Antike 3: Stoa, Epikureismus 
und Skepsis, in: W. Röd ((Hrsg.), Geschichte der Philosophie 3) München 19957, S. 79f. Als 
unkórperlich erkannten die Stoiker nur das Leere, den Raum und die Zeit an (vgl. svr 
11,331). Vgl. auch die sehr instruktive Studie von P. Kitzler, Nihil enim anima si non cor- 
pus - Tertullian und die Kórperlichkeit der Seele — Wiener Studien 122 (2009), S. 145-169, 
darin besonders S. 148-149. Ich zitiere die Fragmente der Stoiker nach 1. ab Arnim (Hrsg.), 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, Bände r—vt, Leipzig/Berlin 1921-1924 (SVF). 

27 [...]longitudinem dico et latitudinem et sublimitatem | .. . |. Tertullian, De an. 1X,1,10. 

28 Quem igitur alium animae aestimabis colorem quam aerium ac lucidum? Tertullian, De an. 
1X,5,43-44. 
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Auch die philosophischen Argumente, mit denen er die These von der 
Kórperlichkeit der Seele stützt, sind ausnahmslos von der Stoa übernommen. 
Er benutzt die Argumente des Kleanthes von Assos (331-232 v.Chr.), der zum 
einen aus der Tatsache, dass nicht nur die kórperlichen, sondern auch die seeli- 
schen Eigenschaften von den Eltern auf die Kinder vererbt werden, zum ande- 
ren aus der Teilnahme der Seele an den Leiden des Körpers die Körperhaftigkeit 
der Seele gefolgert habe??, und referiert zustimmend die Position des Chrysipp 
(281-208 v.Chr.)?0, die Seele müsse ein Körper sein, weil sie den Körper räum- 
lich verlasse und nur ein Kórper von einem anderen Kórper verlassen werden 
kónne?l, 

Die Einheit der Seele als das zweite Grundtheorem der Tertullian'schen 
Seelenlehre erwáchst aus der Notwendigkeit, den anthropologischen 
Spekulationen gewisser platonisierender Gnostiker, die die Menschen in 
verschiedene Klassen, je nach ihrer seelischen Anlage, einteilen wollen, zu 
begegnen??. Daher versucht Tertullian mit Hilfe stoischer Psychologie die 
ontologische Einheit der Seele zu wahren, indem er das, was die Platoniker 


29 Beide Argumente des Cleanthes finden sich in svF 1, 518 (nach Nemesius de nat. hom. 
p. 32): 6 KAedvOng xot6v8e Aéxet cuÀÀoYtouóv: où uóvov, Myatv, Guotot Tots yoveüctv yivópeða 
KATA TO TALL CMG cor KATA THY buynv Tois nadenn, tois Ydecı, coc duadeoenı. awuatog dE TO 
öporov Kal Tò dvdpotov, ody! dE dowpatov, eot kpa y) durch... Ett de ó KAedvOvc pyatv- obdev 
ATWUATOV TUUMATKEL TOMATL, OVSE AOWLATHW TAMA, Ad TALA oer, auumdayei dé Y) vy 
TH TWMATI VOTODVTL xad ceuvouévo- xad TO cya TH pux: aloxuvouevng yov Epudpov yiveta xat 
PoPovpevys wypóv: TOMA doa Y) vy. 

30  Chrysipp, SVF 11, Fre, 790: Xoboinmog 8£ quot Bn ó Qavoróç Zoe buxñç xwpiopòs dë 
THMATOS, obdEV SE dowpatov dnd THUATOS Xwplletau, CDSE YAp ÈPATTETAL THUATOS doWLOTOY, 
N òè puy) xal epantetat xal xwpilerau Tod TwMATOS, THLE dpc. fj oy. 

31 Vult et Cleanthes non solum corporis lineamentis, sed et animae notis similitudinem paren- 
tibus in filiis respondere, de speculo scilicet morum et ingeniorum et adfectuum, corporis 
autem similitudinem et dissimilitudinem capere et animam, «animam» itaque corpus simi- 
litudini uel dissimilitudini obnoxium. Item corporalium et incorporalium passiones inter se 
non communicare; porro et animam compati corpori, cui laeso ictibus uulneribus ulceribus 
condolescit, et corpos animae, cui afflictae cura angore amore coaegrescit per detrimentum 
socii uigoris, cuius pudorem et pauorem rubore atque pallore testetur. Igitur anima corpus 
ex corporalium passionum communione. Sed et Chrysippus manum ei porrigit constituens 
corporalia ab incorporalibus derelinqui omnino non posse, quia nec contingantur ab eis 
(unde et Lucretius: tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res), derelicto autem cor- 
pore ab anima affici morte. Igitur corpus anima, quae nisi corporalis corpus non derelinquet. 
Tertullian, De an. v,4-6,17-34. 

32 Vgl. H. Karpp, Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie: Biblische Anthropologie und phi- 
losophische Psychologie bei den Kirchenvätern des dritten Jahrhunderts, Gütersloh 1950, 
S. 49. 
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als Seelenteile unterscheiden, als verschiedene Fáhigkeiten und Ausdruckswei- 
sen der einheitlichen Seelensubstanz erweist??, So setzt er — auch entgegen 
valentinianisch-gnostischen Spekulationen — Seele und Geist (anima und spi- 
ritus) gleich. Der Geist ist kein hóherer Seelenteil, sondern nur eine Funktion 
der Seele, durch die diese „atmet“ und den Körper belebt?^. Andererseits ist die 
Seele auch nicht in ihrem Wesen Geist, sondern nur ihrer Aktivität nach, denn 
im eigentlichen Sinne ist allein Gott als Geist zu bezeichnen, wáhrend die 
Seele als Geschópf Gottes mit diesem nicht eines Wesens sein kann, sondern 
nur aus seinem Hauch (flatus) entstanden ist. Auch hiermit grenzt Tertullian 
seine Seelenvorstellung von háretischem und philosophischem Denken ab, 
hatte doch der in seiner Schópfungslehre platonisierende christliche Theologe 
Hermogenes behauptet, die Seele könne nicht aus dem Geist Gottes entstan- 
den sein, da der Geist, da er mit Gott gleichen Wesens sei, nicht sündigen 
kónne, sodass er zu dem Schluss kam, die menschliche Seele sei von Gott aus 
der Materie geschaffen worden?*. Daher wählt Tertullian als Mittelweg zwi- 
schen der von ihm kritisierten ,Vergóttlichung der Seele" durch die Platoniker 
und Stoiker und der Ableitung der zur Sünde fáhigen Seele aus der Materie die 
Ansicht, das Wesen der Seele sei geschópflich und daher aus dem Anhauch 


33 Pertinet ad statum fidei simplicem animam determinare secundum Platonem, id est uni- 
formem, dumtaxat substantiae nomine. Viderint artes et disciplinae, uiderint et effigies. 
Tertullian, De an. x,1,1-3. 

34 Tta et spirari cur non putes sine pulmonum follibus et sine fistulis arteriarum, ut pro magno 
amplectaris argumento idcirco animae humanae spiritum accedere, quia sint quae spiritu 
careant, et idcirco ea spiritu carere, quia de flaturalibus artibus structa non sint? Viuere 
sine spiritu existimas aliquid, spirare sine pulmonibus non putas? Quid est, oro te, spirare? 
Flatum, opinor, ex semetipso agere. Quid est uiuere? Flatum, opinor, ex semetipso non agere. 
Hoc enim respondere debebo, si non idem est spirare quod uiuere. Sed mortui erit non agere 
flatum: ergo uiuentis est agere flatum. Sed et spirantis est agere flatum: ergo et spirare uiuen- 
tis est. Vtrumque si sine anima decurrere potuisset, non fuisset animae spirare, sed solum- 
modo umere. At enim uiuere spirare est et spirare uiuere est. Ergo totum hoc et spirare et 
uiuere eius est cuius et uiuere, id est animae. Tertullian, De an. x,7,42-56. 

35 Tertullian, De an. x1,1-2,7-13, wo es heißt, Hermogenes spreche deswegen gegen die 
Herkunft der Seele aus dem Odem Gottes, damit er diesen als Teil Gottes nicht der 
Sünde verfallen lassen müsse, und leite daher die Seele lieber aus der Materie ab. Vgl. 
G.R. Hauschild, Tertullians Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, Paderborn (Nachdruck 
des Originals von 1880), S. 12f, E. Heintzel, Hermogenes der Hauptvertreter des philo- 
sophischen Dualismus in der alten Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der patristischen 
Philosophie. Inauguraldissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwürde der hohen philoso- 
phischen Fakulät der Friedrich-Alexanders-Universität Erlangen, Berlin 1902, S. 31. Zu 
Leben und Theologie des Hermogenes vgl. auch K. Greschat, Apelles und Hermogenes, 
S. 137-286, darin besonders zur Seelenlehre dieses frühchristlichen Lehrers: S. 234-244. 
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Gottes entstanden und keineswegs mit Gottes Geist identisch, der vielmehr 
als Heiliger Geist dem Menschen von außen zuteil werden könne, aber nie 
Teil seines eigenen Wesens werde?6, Aber auch der böse Geist, der Teufel und 
die Dämonen können von außen auf die Seele einwirken und sie zum Bösen 
verändern?”. 

Betont Tertullian die Einheit der Seele, so ist für ihn deutlich, dass auch der 
Verstand (mens oder voóc) nur eine Funktion und kein Seelenteil sein kann? 
Daher lehnt er auch die platonische Unterscheidung eines vernünftigen von 
einem unvernünftigen Seelenteil streng ab, da die Seele, die am Anfang von 
Gott geschaffen sei, der die ratio selbst sei, schöpfungsmäßig nichts 
Unvernünftiges an sich haben kónne??. Daher sei das Unvernünftige in der 
Seele mit dem Bösen selbstidentisch, das erst durch den Sündenfall entstanden, 
dann aber so in die Seele hineingewachsen sei, dass der Schein des Natürlichen 
entstehe^?, Auch die platonische Entgegensetzung von Wahrnehmung (sen- 
sus) und Denken (intellectum) lehnt Tertullian ab, indem er die scheinbare 
Unzuverlässigkeit der Sinneswahrnehmung zurückweist und ihre absolute 
Notwendigkeit für die Erkenntnis nachzuweisen versucht^?. Denn auch in 


36 Tertullian, De an. x1,3-4. 

37 Igitur sineque dei neque diaboli spiritus ex natiuitate conseritur animae, solam eam constat 
ante euentum spiritus utriusque; si solam, et simplicem et uniformem substantiae nomine, 
atque ita non aliunde spirantem quam ex substantiae suae sorte. Tertullian, De an. x1,6. 

38 ` Nosautem animum ita dicimus animae concretum, non ut substantia alium, sed ut substan- 
tiae officium. Tertullian, De an. x11,6. 

39 Est et illud ad fidem pertinens, quod Plato bifariam partitur animam, per rationale et inra- 
tionale. Cui definitioni et nos quidem applaudimus, sed non ut naturae deputetur utrumque. 
Naturale enim rationale credendum est, quod animae a primordio sit ingenitum, a rationali 
uidelicet auctore. Quid enim non rationale, quod deus iussu quoque ediderit, nedum id quod 
proprie afflatu suo emiserit? Tertullian, De an. XVI,11-7. 

40 Inrationale autem posterius intellegendum est, ut quod acciderit ex serpentis instinctu, 
ipsum illud transgressionis admissum, atque exinde inoleuerit et coadoleuerit in anima 
ad instar iam naturalitatis, quia statim in naturae primordio accidit. Tertullian, De an. 
XVLL7-U. 

41 Tertullian, De an. xv111,11-3. 

42 Tertullian, De an. xvi11-1. Als Zusammenfassung dieser Verteidigung der Sinne resü- 
miert Tertullian dann: es sei für die Christen absolut verboten, die Sinne in Zweifel zu zie- 
hen, damit nicht auch für Christus ihre Zuverlássigkeit in Frage gestellt werde: Non licet, 
non licet nobis in dubium sensus istos deuocare, ne et in Christo de fide eorum deliberetur, ne 

forte dicatur quod falso satanan prospectarit de caelo praecipitatum aut falso uocem patris 

audierit de ipso testificatam aut deceptus sit, cum Petri socrum tetigit, aut alium postea 
unguenti senserit spiritum, quod in sepulturam suam acceptauit, alium postea uini sapo- 
rem, quod in sanguinis sui memoriam consecrauit. Tertullian, De an. XV11,13,86-93. 
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dieser Abwertung der Sinnenerkenntnis entdeckt Tertullian den Keim fiir die 
gnostische Irrlehre, die eben die geistige Erkenntnis überwelticher Wirklich- 
keiten allein den Pneumatikern zuschreibt und gegen die sinnliche und damit 
ungeistige Anschauungsweise der einfachen Gläubigen ausspielt und so den 
einfachen Glauben herabsetzt. Die platonische Ideenlehre stellt dabei für 
Tertullian so etwas wie die Vorlage der gnostischen Aonenspekulation dar. 

Tertullian bekráftigt die Einheit der Seele auch durch die Einheitlichkeit 
ihres Ursprungs: Alle Seelen sind Keime, Ableger der einen Seele Adams, aus der 
sie alle gleichartig hervorgehen**. Die Verschiedenheit der Seelen, die in dieser 
Welt unleugbar besteht, ist also keine Wesensverschiedenheit: Die Seele ist in 
ihrem Keim gleich, nur in der Entwicklung und Ausbreitung der in ihr poten- 
tiell liegenden Fähigkeiten liegt die Möglichkeit verschiedener Gestaltungen 
des gemeinsamen Substrats, die durch geographische Einflüsse*, Belehrung^$ 
und durch Gottes oder des Satans Eingreifen?" bedingt sein können. Das Wesen 
der Seele ist aber seit Adam immer das Gleiche geblieben, da seine Seele die 
Stammmutter aller Seelen war und nur, was in ihr angelegt war, als natürlich 
der Seele zukommend beschrieben werden kann? 


43 So stellt er in De an. xvır1,3,21-28 zunächst die Ideenlehre Platons als Resultat die- 
ser Verachtung der Sinnenerkenntnis dar, um dann darzutun, dass die Gnostiker und 
Valentinianer aus dieser Lehre ihre Vorstellung von der geistigen Welt des Pleromas 
gewonnen hätten, die allein den Pneumatikern zugänglich sei, während sie notwen- 
digerweise den einfachen Gläubigen, die als „Psychiker“ gelten, verborgen bleibe (De 
an. XVIII,4-5,29-42). Dagegen betont Tertullian, dass auch das Denken genau wie die 
Sinneswahrnehmung eine Fáhigkeit und Tátigkeit der einen und selben und untrennba- 
ren Seele sei, sodass eine Aufteilung in geistige und psychische Natur nicht méglich ist. 
Damit meint er die gnostische Naturenlehre zu unterlaufen (de an. xv111,5,42-46). 

44 Has ego sapientias et scientias arborum cur non contendam? Vivant ut philosophi volunt, 
sapiant ut philosophi nolunt, intellegat et infantia ligni, quo magis hominis, cuius anima 
velut surculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propaginem deducta et genitalibus feminae foveis 
commendata cum omni sua paratura pullulavit tam intellectu quam et sensu. Tertullian, De 
an. XIX,6,37-41. 

45 Tertullian, De an. xx,3. 

46 Tertullian, De an. xx,4. 

47 Tertullian, De an. XX,5. 

48 Apparet quanta sint quae unam animae naturam uarie collocarint, ut uulgo naturae depu- 
tentur, quando non species sint, sed sortes naturae et substantiae unius, illius scilicet quam 
deus in Adam contulit et matricem omnium fecit; atque adeo sortes erunt, non species sub- 
stantiae unius, id est uarietas ista moralis, quanta nunc est, tanta non fuerit in ipso principe 
generis Adam. Debuerant enim fuisse haec omnia in illo ut in fonte naturae atque inde cum 
tota uarietate manasse, si uarietas naturae fuisset. Tertullian, De an. xx,6. 
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Der zweite Hauptteil der Schrift über die Seele, der auch wieder das Zeugnis 
der Seele aufnimmt, beginnt nun mit jener Aussage, die wie die ausdrückli- 
che Zurücknahme der These von Apol. 17,6 klingt, da sie in offenem Gegensatz 
zu dieser Stelle ausdrückt, dass die Seele nicht práexistent ist, sondern erst mit 
der Geburt und zwar gleichzeitig mit dem Kórper entsteht. Grund für diese 
Rücknahme war, wie gesagt, wahrscheinlich die Erkenntnis Tertullians, dass 
die Vorstellung von der Erkenntnis der Seele als Wiedererinnerung* an ihren 
góttlichen und himmlischen Ursprung zu ketzerisch-gnostischen Lehren füh- 
ren kann. Verwirft er jetzt eindeutig, was er vorher immerhin noch für denkbar 
gehalten hatte, so ersetzt er die platonisierende Begründung der Móglichkeit 
des Seelenzeugnisses durch die neu entwickelte Lehre des ,Traduzianismus'^9, 
nämlich die These, die Seele entstehe bei der Zeugung des Menschen aus dem 
Samen der Seele°®. Da die Seele ein körperliches Wesen sei, werde auch sie 
durch einen eigenen kórperlichen Seelensamen fortgepflanzt, der vom Samen 
des menschlichen Leibes zwar unterschieden, aber faktisch mit ihm untrenn- 
bar vermischt sei?!. Der Seelensamen sei nämlich seit der Schöpfung Adams 
mit dem Kórpersamen vermengt worden, so dass nicht nur die Leiber, son- 
dern auch die Seelen der Vererbung unterliegen??. Dieser Traduzianismus ist 
eine eigenständige Synthese aus der stoischen Vorstellung von der Zeugung 
der Seele aus dem Seelensamen?? und der biblischen, dass alle Menschen aus 
Adam hervorgegangen sind. 


49 Zum Begriff und Problem des Traduzianimus bei Tertullian vgl. H. Kamp, Probleme, 
S. 49-60. 

50 Unde, oro, similitudine animae quoque parentibus de ingeniis respondemus secundum 
Cleanthis testimonium, si non et ex animae semine educimur? Tertullian, De an. xxv,9,87-89. 

51 Nam etsi duas species confitebimur seminis, corporalem et animalem, indiscretas tamen uin- 
dicamus et hoc modo contemporales eiusdemque momenti. Tertullian, De an. XXV11,4,19-21. 

52  Hocerit semen animale, protinus ex animae destillatione, sicut et uirus illud corporale semen 
ex carnis defaecatione. Fidelissima primordii exempla. De limo caro in Adam. Quid aliud 
limus quam liquor opimus? Inde erit genitale uirus. Ex afflatu dei anima. Quid aliud afflatus 
dei quam uapor spiritus? Inde erit quod per uirus illud efflamus. Cum igitur in primordio 
duo diuersa atque diuisa, limus et flatus, unum hominem coegissent, confusae substantiae 
ambae iam in uno semina quoque sua miscuerunt atque exinde generi propagando formam 
tradiderunt, ut et nunc duo, licet diuersa, etiam unita pariter effluant pariterque insinuata 
sulco et aruo suo pariter hominem ex utraque substantia effruticent, in quo rursus semen 
suum insit secundum genus, sicut omni condicioni genitali praestitutum est. Tertullian, De 
an. XXVII,6-8. 

53 Vgl. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 1, S. 86. 
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Mit Hilfe dieser traduzianistischen Anthropologie vermag Tertullian dann 
auch die Möglichkeit der natürlichen und angeborenen Gotteserkenntnis der 
Seele, ihre Verdunkelung durch die Siinde und ihre Wiedergewinnung versteh- 
bar zu machen. Der Kórper als solcher ist für Tertullian, anders als es seiner 
Meinung nach die Platoniker lehren, keineswegs die Ursache fiir das Böse und 
die Verdunkelung der angeborenen Gotteserkenntnis der Seele. Die Einheit 
von Kórper und Seele ist Teil von Gottes guter Schópfung und daher keines- 
wegs negativ zu werten. Ist der Kórper der Seele auch nicht gleichzustellen, da 
er, anders als die einfache und darum unsterbliche Seele, vergánglich ist und 
der Seele als bloße Behausung und als Werkzeug ihrer Tätigkeit dient, so kann 
er nicht als bóse angesehen werden, sondern wird nur die in ihm wirkende 
Seele gut oder bóse gebraucht. Daher muss die Ursache des Bósen in der Seele 
selbst liegen. 

Damit steht Tertullian vor dem Problem des Bósen und der Verfallenheit der 
Seele an die Sünde. Diese ist nicht nur durch die aktualen Tatsünden der Seele 
bestimmt oder wird allein vom jeweiligen Eingreifen des bósen Geistes hervor- 
gerufen, sondern wird primär durch die naturhafte Sündhaftigkeit der Seele 
bestimmt. Die Sündhaftigkeit der Seele wird von Tertullian als ,alia natura‘ 
bezeichnet, da die Seele sie erst nach dem Sündenfall Adams angenommen 
habe, während die eigentliche Natur des Menschen eben durch den Status 
bezeichnet wird, in der Gott den Menschen geschaffen hat, nämlich gut. Diese 
zweite Natur soll nun seit dem Sündenfall so sehr mit dem Wesen der Seele 
verwachsen sein, dass sie ebenfalls mit der Zeugung der jeweiligen Seele aus 
der zeugenden Seele mitübertragen und so vererbt wird. Jene schópfungsmá- 
Bige erste Natur des Menschen ist nun aber durch den Sündenfall nicht ein- 
fach untergegangen, sondern sie wurde durch die Sünde nur verdunkelt und 
überlagert, ist aber immer noch latent vorhanden°*. Aus dieser ersten Natur 
entspringt nun das Zeugnis der Seele. Tertullian sagt, dass die Seele im Besitz 
„jenes ursprünglichen Guten", also ihrer ersten Natur vor der Erbsünde, das 
Zeugnis ausspricht, sodass deutlich wird, dass die Seele von Natur ein Wissen 
um Gott hat, welches aber von der Sünde als einer zweiten Natur überdeckt 
ist55. Dieses ursprüngliche Wissen wird nun im Zeugnis der Seele aufgedeckt, 


54 Quod enim a deo est, non tam extinguitur quam obumbratur. Potest enim obumbrari, quia 
non est deus, extingui non potest, quia a deo est. Itaque sicut lumen aliquo obstaculo impe- 
ditum manet, sed non comparet, si tanta densitas obstaculi fuerit, ita et bonum in anima a 
malo oppressum pro qualitate eius aut in totum vacat occulta salute aut qua datur radiat 
inventa libertate. Tertullian, De an. XL1,2. 

55 ` Sie et divinitas animae in praesagia erumpit ex bono priore et conscientia dei in testimonium 
prodit: “deus bonus” et “deus videt" et “deo commendo” Propterea nulla anima sine crimine, 


quia nulla sine boni semine. Tertullian, De an. XL1,3. 
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es dringt aus der ersten Natur durch die Sündhaftigkeit hindurch, sodass jene 
aus der Umklammerung der sie verdeckenden zweiten Natur befreit werden 
kann. Was nun das Verhältnis dieses natürlichen Rückgriffs der Seele auf ihr 
angeborenes Wissen um Gott zur gnadenhaften Erkenntnis des christlichen 
Glaubens angeht, so formuliert Tertullian, dass erst die Taufe den Vorhang der 
früheren Verderbnis ganz und gar zerreißt, sodass die Seele dann ihr eigenes 
Licht (lucem suam) vollstándig sehen, d.h. dass erst die Annahme der christ- 
lichen Botschaft und die gnadenhafte Sündenvergebung die erste Natur der 
Seele wirklich voll und ganz freilegen kann. Das bedeutet aber, dass auch für 
den späten Tertullian die Seele weiterhin in ihrem Wesen „christlich“ ist, weil 
die Taufe nur das aufdeckt, was immer schon in der Tiefe der Seele verbor- 
gen lag®®, Es tritt also die christliche Wahrheit dem Wissen der Seele nicht als 
etwas Fremdes und Neues, Äußerliches entgegen, sondern ihr potentielles und 
verschüttetes Wissen wird durch Fortráumen der Verdeckungen aktualisiert. 
Wenn Tertullian in der Seelenlehre also auch stark von stoischen Vorstellungen 
geprágt ist und die Vorstellung von der himmlischen Herkunft der Seele inzwi- 
schen radikal verwirft, so bleibt er dennoch in der Lehre vom Seelenzeugnis der 
platonischen Ansicht von der angeborenen, nicht durch Erfahrung bedingten 
natürlichen Gotteserkenntnis der Seele treu. Denn anders als im Falle der sto- 
ischen xotvai £vvotat, die „keine angeborenen Ideen, sondern jene Begriffe“ sind, 
„die die Vernunft ohne weiteres schwieriges Denken erwerben kann“°”, ist die 
Gotteserkenntnis der Seele ja durchaus angeboren und der Seele von Natur aus 
eigen, wenn auch zeitweilig verborgen. Daher kann festgehalten werden: ,Es 
kann keine Stelle angeführt werden, wo Tertullian nach Art der Stoa behaup- 
tet, diese allgemeinen Vorstellungen entstünden aus der Erfahrung und durch 
Analogieschlüsse. Vielmehr betont Tertullian immer, dass... (auch).... die 
Seele im rohesten Zustande uns diese Begriffe vermittele.58 

Fassen wir noch einmal kurz die Ergebnisse zusammen: 

Hatte Tertullian in seinem Frühwerk das Zeugnis der Seele auf platoni- 
schem Hintergrund dargestellt und dabei Bilder und Metaphern gebraucht, die 
zumindest mit den Vorstellungen der Práexistenz der Seele, ihrer himmlischen 


56 Proinde cum ad fidem pervenit reformata per secundam nativitatem ex aqua et superna vir- 
tute, detracto corruptionis pristinae aulaeo totam lucem conspicit. Tertullian, De an. XL1,4. 
Gegen Brox, S. 70. 

57 Vgl. E. Hammerschmidt, Die philosophische Begründung der Gotteserkenntnis bei 
Tertullian — In: Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift 49 (1959), 69-102, 161-190, 229-240, 
darin: S. 82; L. Fütscher, Die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis bei Tertullian, Zeitschrift für 
katholische Theologie 51 (1927), S. 1-34 und 217-251, darin: S. 237f. 

58 F. Seyr, Die Seelen- und Erkenntnislehre Tertullians und die Stoa — In: Comm. Vind. 3 
(1937), S. 51-74, darin: S. 70. 
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Herkunft und der Erkenntnis als Wiedererinnerung spielen, so hat er in seiner 
Spätzeit unter dem Eindruck seiner Auseinandersetzung mit der platonisie- 
renden Gnosis in seinem Spätwerk konsequent jede Anspielung auf solche 
Ansichten nicht nur vermieden, sondern eine konsequent nichtplatonische 
Seelenlehre entwickelt, die die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis ohne diese inzwi- 
schen grundsätzlich abgelehnten platonischen Prämissen verstehbar machen 
konnte. Dazu haterbiblische, stoische und auch platonische Gedanken zu einer 
eigenständigen Synthese zur traduzianistischen Seelentheorie verbunden. Das 
platonische Philosophem von den angeborenen, apriorischen Ideen löste er 
aus seinem präexistentianistischen Begründungszusammenhang heraus und 
verklammerte es mit der stoischen Lehre von der Zeugung der körperlichen 
Seele aus dem Seelensamen, und zwar so, dass diese dahingehend modifiziert 
wurde, dass eine angeborene Gotteserkenntnis als natürliche Ausstattung 
der Seele mitvererbt wird. Diese erste Synthese verband er mit der biblischen 
Vorstellung, dass alle Menschen aus Adam hervorgegangen sind, dessen Seele 
aus dem Hauch Gottes entstanden ist. Die Synthese dieser drei Motivstränge 
ermöglichte es ihm, eine zureichende Begründung für die Möglichkeit des 
Seelenzeugnisses ohne Rückgriff auf die Präexistenzvorstellung zu liefern: 
Wenn nämlich der „status integritatis“, in dem Gott den Menschen schuf, 
durch den Sündenfall nicht verloren, sondern durch die Sündennatur bloß 
verdeckt ist, dann kann diese ursprüngliche und unverlorene Seelennatur, 
die seit Adam zum natürlichen Menschsein gehört, auch unter der Herrschaft 
der sie überdeckenden Sündennatur weiter vererbt werden und Träger der 
ursprünglichen und letztlich unverlierbaren Gottesbeziehung des Menschen 
bleiben. So kann diese natürliche angeborene Gotteserkenntnis in der Seele 
eines jeden Menschen ruhen und auf Aktualisierung warten, ohne deren indi- 
viduelle Präexistenz zu fordern. 

Die Entwicklung des Traduzianismus istsomit die Antwort auf die Probleme, 
diesich für Tertullian aus der Herausforderung der christlichen Theologie durch 
platonisierende gnostische Gedanken ergeben haben. Gegen die platonische 
Leib-Seele-Dichotomie und ihre gnostische Vergróberung zum antikosmischen 
Dualismus greift er auf stoische Kategorien und Denkmuster zurück, die ihm 
zu erlauben scheinen, einen solchen Dualismus grundsátzlich zu unterlau- 
fen. Führt dieser Dualismus bei den Gnostikern zum Vorstellungskomplex 
der Práexistenz und zu radikaler Weltüberlegenheit des pneumatischen 
Wesenskerns des gnostischen Menschen, zu seiner Wesensgleichheit mit Gott, 
ihres naturwidrigen Falles in die materielle Welt, die als Gefángnis der Seele 
und Ursprung der Unwissenheit erscheint, wobei der Kórper als grundlegende 
Ursache für Vergessen und das Bóse angesehen wird, so erlaubt es die stoi- 
sierende Bibelinterpretation Tertullian, die Geschópflichkeit und Güte des 
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ganzen, in Leib-seelischer Einheit geschaffenen Menschen zu betonen und 
damit ein ganzheitliches und nichtdualistisches Menschenbild als christlichen 
Gegenentwurf zu entfalten??. Das Böse hat seinen Ursprung daher nicht in der 
Leiblichkeit und Weltlichkeit des Menschen als solchem, sondern in der Sünde 
des Menschen, die Tertullian als erster christlicher Theologe im eigentlichen 
Sinne als Erbsünde beschrieben hat. 

Weit entfernt davon, unspekulativ und unphilosophisch zu sein und in 
grundsátzlichem Gegensatz gegen die alexandrinischen Theologen zu ste- 
hen, die ihre Lehre im Gesprách mit der vorchristlichen Philosophie entfaltet 
haben, hat Tertullian immer wieder und gerade in seinem Spátwerk durchaus 
Ahnliches geleistet und getan wie seine alexandrinischen Zeitgenossen. Dabei 
sind weder sie noch er wirklich zu Vertretern eines ,stoischen, platonischen 
oder dialektischen Christentums“ geworden, sondern er ist wie sie immer phi- 
losophischer Eklektiker gewesen, der das spezifisch Christliche im Dialog mit 


59  Indiesen Zusammenhang gehórt auch eine weitere retractatio, die Tertullian nach seiner 
Auseinandersetzung mit der Häresie vornimmt. Hatte er noch im Apologeticum XLVIII,4 
die Seele als leidensunfáhig beschrieben, eine Aussage, die er unmittelbar danach auch 
in Test. an. 1v,1,178,7f. wiederholt hat, so nimmt er diese Vorstellung späterhin eindeutig 
zurück. In De An. Lv111,1-8 und in Res. xvi f. gilt ihm die Seele inzwischen als leidens- 
fahig. Auch hier wird die platonische Vorstellung von der Leidensunfahigkeit der Seele 
wohl deswegen aufgegeben, weil die Gnostiker, insbesondere die Valentinianer von der 
naturhaften Weltüberlegenheit des reinen Geistes ausgehend, zu ihrer Naturenlehre 
gelangt sind, die voraussetzt, dass der geistige Seelenfunken, der die Gnostiker bestimmt, 
„won Natur gerettet" sei (vgl. Irenáus, Adv. haer. 1,6,2, Fg. gr. 1:617-619. Rousseau). Zur 
Naturenlehre der Valentinianer vgl. H. Strutwolf, Gnosis, S. 104-105. Ist das Vorliegen 
der Vorstellung, dass der pneumatischen Samen mit Naturnotwendigkeit gerettet wer- 
den muss, im Hinblick auf viele gnostische Lehrer auch kontrovers diskutiert worden 
(vgl. nur B. Aland, Erwáhlungstheologie und Menschenklassenlehre. Die Theologie 
des Herakleon als Schlüssel zum Verständnis der christlichen Gnosis? — In: M. Krause, 
Gnosis and Gnosticism. Papers read at the Seventh International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, NHS VII, Leiden 1977, S. 148481; E. Mühlenberg, Wieviele Erlósungen kennt 
der Gnostiker Herakleon? — In: ZNW 66, 1975, 170-193; A. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon 
Philologus. Gnostische Johannesexegese im zweiten Jahrhundert, wUNT 142, Tübingen 
2002, die allesamt Herakleon eine solche Naturenlehre absprechen, während etwa 
E. Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed. The Church of the “Valentinians”, Leiden/Boston 2006, 
S. 17-18 mit guten Gründen an dieser Lehre bei Herakleon festhält), so dann doch kei- 
neswegs geleugnet werden, dass es Valentinianer und andere Gnostiker gegeben hat, die 
solche Vorstellungen hegten (vgl. auch H. Strutwolf, ,Novitas Evangelii". Die Grundfrage 
der christlichen Gnosis und die Funktion der gnostischen Systeme - In: U. Irrgang/ 
W. Baum (Hrsg.), Die Wahrheit meiner Gewissheit suchen. Theologie vor dem Forum der 
Wirklichkeit, Würzburg 2012, S. 486-511, darin: S. 496-498. 
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und in Abgrenzung von philosophischen Lehrmeinungen entfaltet und ent- 
wickelt hat. Die Worte, mit denen Tertullian sein mit großer philosophischer 
Gelehrsamkeit geschriebenes Hauptwerk über die Seele abschließt, hätten so 
auch die großen Alexandriner unterschreiben können: 


Ich schätze, dass wir gegen jedwede Ansichten der Menschen über die Seele 
in die Schranken getreten sind, wobei wir von der Glaubenslehre ausgingen. 
Gleichzeitig haben wir Wissbegierde befriedigt, wenigstens soweit sie 
geziemend und gerechtfertigt ist; überspannter und zweckloser Neugierde 
dagegen wird die Belehrung in dem gleichen Maße fehlen, in dem sie nach 
Untersuchung giert®°. 


Wie seine frühkatholischen alexandrinischen Zeitgenossen hat Tertullian 
die Glaubensregel zur Richtschnur seines Denkens gemacht, hinter deren 
antihäretische Abgrenzungen er genau so wenig wie diese zurückzuge- 
hen bereit und fähig ist. Aber er ist trotz gegenteiliger antiphilosophischer 
Abgrenzungsrhetorik genau so wenig wie jene dabei stehen geblieben, das 
überlieferte Glaubensgut zu überliefern und wiederholend zu verteidigen, son- 
dern hat wie seine apologetischen Vorgänger und theologischen Zeitgenossen 
„aus den am meisten verbreiteten Schriften der Philosophen, Dichter und son- 
stigen Lehrmeister in weltlicher Gelehrsamkeit und Weisheit die Zeugnisse 
für die christliche Wahrheit“ ausgehoben, „um deren Feinde aus ihrem eige- 
nen gelehrten Apparat sowohl des Irrtums als auch der Ungerechtigkeit gegen 
uns zu überführen.“ Tertullian ist im Wesentlichen nicht unphilosophischer 
als Origenes, wenn auch seine philosophische Tradition eher die stoische 
als die platonische ist. Sicher ist er dadurch kein Vertreter eines stoischen 
Christentums geworden. Aber war Origenes denn wirklich ein Vertreter eines 
platonischen? 


60 Adomnem, ut arbitror, humanam super anima opinionem ex doctrina fidei congressi iustae 
dumtaxat ac necessariae curiositati satisfecimus; enormi autem et otiosae tantum deerit dis- 
cere quantum libuerit inquirere. Tertullian, De an. LV111,9. 

61 Magna curiositate et maiore longe memoria opus est ad studendum, si qui uelit ex litte- 
ris receptissimis quibusque philosophorum uel poetarum uel quorumlibet doctrinae ac 
sapientiae saecularis magistrorum testimonia excerpere Christianae ueritatis, ut aemuli 
persecutoresque eius de suo proprio instrumento et erroris in se et iniquitatis in nos rei reu- 
incantur. Tert. Test. an. 1. 
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